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PREFACE. 


These  volumes  contain  the  memorials  of  the  Queens  of  England  from 
the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  death  of  Queen  Adelaide,  in  1849. 

The  Memoirs  are  presented  in  chronologic  order ;  and  pains  have 
been  taken  to  render  them  truthful  and  life-like  portraitures.  The 
sayings,  doings,  manners  of  the  royal  ladies  under  notice,  so  far  as 
reliable  authorities  have  preserved  them,  have  been  impartially  and 
faithfully  chronicled ;  and  those  of  their  letters  that  were  available, 
have  been  introduced.  Also  interwoven  with  these  particulars  are 
many  details,  anecdotes,  and  circumstances  connected  with  the  British 
court  and  the  people,  which,  besides  imparting  sketchy  outlines  of  the 
characters  of  numerous  illustrious  individuals,  are  calculated  to  afford 
glimpses  of  the  state  of  society  and  manners  such  as  are  not  generally  to 
be  found  in  the  ordinary  Histories  of  England.  Great  attention  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  verification  of  dates.  When  recourse  has  been 
had  to  modern  biographers  and  historians,  their  errors  and  prejudices 
have  not  been  adopted ;  and  whenever  authentic  information  has  been 
wanting,  the  lines  between  conjecture,  traditional  record,  and  un- 
disputed fact  have  been  carefully  drawn. 

As  these  volumes  comprise  the  Lives  of  thirty-eight  Queens — lives 
which  extend  over  a  period  of  eight  centuries,  from  the  age  of  feudality, 
chivalry,  and  romance,  to  that  of  steam-boats,  railways,  and  electric 
telegraphs ;  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  they  are  exempt  from  occa- 
sional error.  Despite  the  utmost  vigilance,  a  false  date,  a  wrong  name, 
may  slip  from  the  pen  and  escape  observation  ;  even  an  important  au- 
thority may  occasionally  be  overlooked,  or  the  author  may  be  misled 
by  the  prejudice  or  false  statement  of  the  writer  whom  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  consult.  However,  it  is  hoped  that,  on  examination,  these 
errors,  or  omissions,  will  be  found  to  be  neither  many  nor  important. 
Whatever  they  may  be,  they  certainly  are  accidental,  and  not  inten- 
tional. To  render  tbe  work  complete  and  accurate,  no  efforts  have  been 
spared ;  and  as  the  author  has  been  unbiassed  by  party  partiality,  and, 
he  believes,  uninfluenced  by  religious,  political,  or  other  prejudices,  he 
ventures  to  offer  his  labours,  sensible  as  he  is  or"  their  imperfections,  to 
the  indulgence  of  the  press  and  the  public 

These  Memoirs  were  undertaken  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  at  the 
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request  of  an  eminent  and  learned  friend ;  but,  for  reasons  of  a  private 
nature,  before  any  portion  of  the  manuscript  went  to  press,  the  work 
was  suspended,  and  so  continued  till  after  the  author  had  returned  from 
the  far  south,  in  1852.  During  this  period,  Hannah  Lawrence,  Mary 
Howitt,  the  pre-eminently  successful  Agnes  Strickland,  and  other  less 
significant  writers,  published  Memoirs  of  some  of  the  Queens,  whose 
lives  are  in  regular  chronologic  succession  comprised  in  the  present  work. 
Certainly,  the  best  written,  the  most  accurate,  and  the  most  copious  of 
these  biographies  is  that  by  Miss  Strickland ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  the 
gifted  authoress  of  that  valuable  documentary  work,  M  The  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England,"  to  acknowledge  that  to  her  labours  in  the  path 
of  regal  biography — labours  which  can  only  be  duly  appreciated  by 
those  historic  writers  who  M  take  nothing  upon  trust  or  second- handed" 
— the  author  of  these  volumes  is  indebted  for  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions, and  for  references  to  important  authorities,  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  entirely  overlooked.  Thanks  also  are  due  to  the  late 
learned  Dr.  Lingard,  who,  years  back,  favoured  the  author  with  much 
important  information ;  likewise  to  several  other  obliging  friends,  for 
valuable  assistance  in  translations  from  ancient  records,  and  for  obtaining 
copies  of  several  valuable  manuscripts. 

Before  concluding,  it  may  be  observed,  that  to  avoid  crowding  the 
pages  with  a  multitude  of  notes,  the  authorities  from  which  the  facta  in 
these  Memoirs  have  been  obtained,  have  only  been  quoted  occasionally ; 
and  as  space  is  precious,  and  a  list  of  such  authorities  would  probably 
prove  of  no  interest  to  the  general  reader,  the  author  need  only  state, 
that  in  the  course  of  his  labours  he  has  consulted  the  chronicles  and 
annals  of  the  leading  British  and  Continental  Historians,  the  Bolls  and 
Journals  of  Parliament,  the  collections  of  State  Papers,  the  despatches 
of  Ambassadors,  the  letters  and  confidential  correspondence  of  Princes 
—of  Ministers— of  Ecclesiastics— and  of  persons  in  high  and  official 
stations,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  the  published  and,  whenever 
practicable,  unpublished  diaries  and  memoirs  of  courtiers,  nobles,  monks, 
nuns,  and  others,  who  had  the  means  of  obtaining  authentic  inform- 
ation of  our  Queens  and  their  courts.  These  and  other  less  important 
authorities  (either  the  originals,  or  authentic  copies  or  translations) 
have  all  been  attentively  perused  and  compared ;  the  value  and  accu- 
racy of  each  have  been  carefully  ascertained,  and  the  text  is  the  result. 

F.  L. 

3,  Clarence  Place  Clapham  Boad, 
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MATILDA  OF  FLANDERS, 

tow  nf  WMm  Wft  /int,  ttmullq  it#  William  tjit 

Cmtptru. 

CHAPTER  L 

AWA  0/  Matilda—Her  parentage— Education— Beauty— Accomplishments— Sought 
in  marriage  by  William,  Duke  of  Normandy— Obstacles  to  the  match— Mis  perse- 
verance— Brutality  to  Matilda— Their  marriage— William's  early  life— The  royal 
pair  excommunicated— Dispensation— Conviction  of  Mauger— Prosperity  of  Nor- 
mandy—Domestic  happiness  of  Matilda— Her  children— William  visits  England— 
Harold's  voyage  to  Normandy— His  oath—Betrothment  to  Matildas  daughter 
Adeltzar— Accession— William  prepares  to  invade  England— Matilda  and  her  son 
lioOt )  t  fit  fj t  nt '<!>  Qj  NoTftm tidy. 


ATILDA  OF  FLAN- 
DERS, of  whom  few 
princesses  can  boast 
a  more  noble  descent, 
was  born  about  the 
thirtieth  or  thirty- 
first  year  of  the  tenth 
century.  History 
has  not  chronicled  the  day  when  she 
first  saw  the  light,  but,  judging  from 
the  writings  of  her  contemporaries,  we 
cannot  be  far  wrong  in  referring  the  early 
days  of  her  infancy  to  the  above  period. 


Her  father,  the  gentle  Baldwin  the  Fifth, 
reigned  over  Flanders.  He  possessed  no 
other  title  than  that  of  earl,  but  his  vir- 
tues and  talents  were  so  great  and  many, 
that  under  his  wise  rule  commerce  and 
arts  flourished  exceedingly,  and  the  in- 
dustrious Flemings  became  a  great  and 
wealthy  people.  Her  mother,  the  no 
less  beautiful  than  accomplished  Adekis, 
was  a  daughter  of  the  royal  house  of 
France,  and  allied  by  marriage  to  the 
greatest  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

Matilda  was  gifted  with  highly  cap- 
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tivating  charms  of  person.  Her  air  was 
dignified  without  Deing  haughty,  her 
speech  eloquent,  soft,  and  musical,  and, 
as  her  quick:  versatile  mind  was  educated 
with  the  greatest  care,  she  grew  up,  in 
the  language  of  an  old  chronicler,  14  the 
pearl  of  beauty,  the  perfection  of  good- 
ness, and  the  mirror  of  womanly  ac- 
complishments ;  nobly  patronizing  the 
learned,  and,  with  a  queenly  hand,  en- 
couraging the  arts  and  refinements  of 
the  times."  Her  childhood  was  passed 
in  quiet  retirement :  but  the  bloom  of 

{outhful  maidenhood  had  scarcely  tinged 
cr  features  with  womanly  charms, 
when  her  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
her  noble  descent,  and  the  power  and 
wealth  of  her  father,  the  Earl  of  Flan- 
ders, induced  many  of  the  neighbouring 
princes  to  seek  her  hand  in  marriage. 

Of  these,  the  most  ardent  and  per- 
severing was  her  cousin,  William,  the 
young  Duke  of  Normandy,  surnamed  the 
bastard,  who  desired  this  union,  less  as 
an  act  of  political  policy,  than  to  satisfy 
the  burning  longings  of  love.  But  the 
cautious  Earl  of  .Flanders  considered 
that  William  held  his  ducal  crown  by 
an  uncertain  tenure ;  and  a  yet  stronger 
objection  had  Matilda  to  the  match— 
her  affections  having  been  bestowed  on 
Brithric,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  a 
wealthy  Saxon  noble,  who  had  visited 
the  court  of  her  father  as  an  ambassador 
from  Edward  the  Confessor. 

William,  however,  having  determined 
on  this  marriage,  was  not  to  be  discou- 
raged by  difficulties.  The  intrigues  of 
jealous  rivals,  the  opposition  of  invete- 
rate foes,  the  many  objections  raised  by 
the  parents  and  kindred  of  Matilda,  and 
even  her  own  cool  replies,  but  increased 
the  glow  of  his  burning  ardour,  and 
prompted  him  to  redouble  his  exertions. 
Driven  to  desperation  by  the  failure  of 
negociations  and  entreaties  during  a  lapse 
of  more  than  six  years,  he,  in  1047, 
suddenly  presented  himself  before  his 
fair  cousin,  when  she  was  returning  from 
early  mass,  in  the  ancient  city  of  Bruges, 
and  with  wildly  glaring  eyes,  and  lips 
quivering  with  passion,  accused  her  of 
loving  Brithric. 

44  Know  ye,  cousin,"  he  continued,  in 
bitter,  reproachful  tones, 44  Edward,  Eng- 


land's king,  has  named  me  his  heir,  and, 
by  the  holy  cross,  the  Saxon  churl  who 
dares  aspire  to  thy  hand,  shall,  ere  long, 
be  crushed  by  the  vengeance  of  our  royal 
resentment  f 

44  Mighty  words — easily  spoken,  and, 
verily,  proof  not  of  greatness,  nor  va- 
lour, '  observed  the  princess,  to  whom 
the  tale  appeared  a  boastful  improba- 
bility. Then  bursting  into  a  fit  of  ma- 
licious laughter,  she  exclaimed,  44  The 
doubtful  Duke  of  Normandy,  monarch 
of  England ;  an  excellent  joke,  truly  ! 
But  had  not  my  politic  cousin  better  say 
Emperor  of  all  Christendom  ?" 

These  sarcastic  remarks,  uttered  with 
derisive  scorn,  so  excited  the  fury  of 
William,  that,  in  a  frenzy  of  anger,  he 
seized  Matilda,  dragged  ner  along  the 
ground,  rolled  her  in  a  muddy  pool,  beat 
her  severely,  and  leaving  her  more  dead 
than  alive,  mounted  his  charger,  and  gal- 
lopped  from  the  town,  before  the  patrols 
heard  of  his  brutal  doings. 

History  saith  not  what  emboldened 
him,  after  such  outrageous  conduct,  to 
again  enter  Matilda's  presence.  Al- 
though, as  that  princess's  passion  for 
Brithric — the  greatest  obstruction  to  the 
progress  of  his  protracted  courtship — 
was  about  this  time  changed  to  hate,  by 
the  coolness  of  the  Saxon  earl  himself, 
who  positively  refused  to  marry  her,  it  is 
not  improbable  that,  either  from  a  dread 
or  admiration  of  his  prowess,  or,  per- 
haps, both,  she  overlooked  his  enormi- 
ties, and  gave  him  her  heart.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  a  historical  fact,  that  in 
1052,  tho  royal  cousins  were  married, 
with  great  pomp  and  rejoicings,  the  ce- 
remony being  performed  at  Augi,  a 
castle  in  Normandy,  belonging  to  Wil- 
liam, and  whither  Matilda  was  conveyed 
by  her  illustrious  relatives,  and  a  nume- 
rous train  of  nobles  and  knights. 

William  was  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Duke  Robert  of  Normandy,  surnamed 
the  Devil,  of  whom  so  many  strange 
legends  are  still  current  in  the  north  of 

ranee.  His  mother  was  the  beautiful 
Arlotta,  the  daughter  of  a  tanner  in  the 
town  of  Falaise.  Duke  Robert  had  no 
other  issue,  and  he  was  so  pleased  with 
the  vigour,  handsomeness,  and  early  pro- 
mise, of  the  infant  William,  that,  with 
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the  affection  of  a  fond  parent,  he  caused 
him  to  be  nurtured  and  educated  with 
royal  distinctions  in  his  own  palace,  and 
declared  that  "  the  world  had  never  seen 
the  like  of  so  fair  and  forward  a  boy." 
When  about  proceeding  on  that  myste- 
rious pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
whence  he  returned  not,  nor  was  heard 
of  more,  the  duke  left  his  son,  then  an 
infant  but  seven  years  old,  in  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  suzerain,  Henry  the  First, 
the  reigning  King  of  France,  after  hav- 
ing first  receiv'xl  from  his  nobles  their 
solemn  acknowledgment  of  the  infant 
as  his  successor. 

The  French  monarch  appears  to  have 
faithfully  discharged  his  duty,  as  guar- 
dian to  the  young  Duke  of  Normandy, 
for  several  years.  But  scarcely  had  he 
resigned  him  to  the  ambassadors  from 
the  Norman  nobles,  who  now  demanded 
the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  when  he 
invaded  the  dominions  of  his  ward  with 
powerful  forces,  and  fomented  internal 
strife,  by  inciting  all  who  could  boast  of 
a  descent  from  Rollo — the  founder  of 
the  Norman  ducal  line — to  become  rival 
claimants  for  the  crown.  The  Normans, 
however,  bravely  beat  back  his  armies, 
and  his  political  projects  were  all  de- 
feated by  the  youthful  William,  who, 
during  the  contest,  displayed  great  ta- 
lents, and  overpowering  energies. 

Henry  of  Prance  was,  however,  too 
jealous  of  the  rising  fame  of  the  Nor- 
man Duke,  to  cease  giving  him  trouble. 
But,  fortunately  for  William,  immedi- 
ately after  his  marriage,  the  French  King, 
who,  with  all  the  chivalry  of  France, 
was  preparing  to  attack  his  dominions, 
suddenly  died  ;  leaving  his  infant  son  and 
successor,  Philip  the  First,  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  Matilda's  father,  the  Duke  of 
Flanders,  who  immediately  established 
peace  between  the  suzerain  and  his  vassal. 

Having  now  nothing  to  fear  from 
France,  William  lost  no  time  in  crushing 
all  remains  of  rebellion  amongst  his  sub- 
jects. Guy  of  Burgundy,  the  Earls  of 
Anjou,  of  Eu,  and  of  Montagnc,  and 
others,  who  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
snatch  the  ducal  crown  from  his  head, 
were  speedily  overpowered,  and  either 
reducca  to  subjection  or  banished,  and 
peace  and  happiness  restored  to  the  land. 


Meanwhile,  the  thundering  maledic- 
tions of  M  auger,  archbishop  of  Rouen, 
an  illegitimate  brother  of  the  late  Duke 
Robert,  threatened  William  and  hia 
bride  with  alarming  dangers.  This  pre- 
late, who  by  tact  and  ambition  had  risen 
to  the  primacy,  and  who  had  alwayi 
been  to  William  a  bitter  foe,  under  the 
plea  that  the  marriage  stood  within  the 
forbidden  degrees  of  consanguinity,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  union,  without  the 
pope's  consent,  was  illegal,  solemnly  ex- 
communicated the  cousins,  and  absolved 
the  Normans  from  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  their  royal  duke.  On  receiv- 
ing intelligence  of  this  wicked  outrage 
offered  to  himself  and  his  fair  cousin, 
William  was  so  provoked,  that  he  swore 
M  by  the  splendour  of  God" — his  usual 
oath — "he  would  be  revenged.''  With- 
out delay,  he  dispatched  Lanfranc,  ttu-n 
an  obscure  monk,  with  submissive  letters 
to  the  pope ;  and  the  Holy  See,  conci- 
liated by  his  modest  representations,  im- 
mediately issued  a  bull,  nullifying  the 
archbishop's  anathemas,  aud  confirming 
the  marriage  of  the  royal  pair,  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  each  build  und 
endow  an  abbey  as  the  price  of  this  dis- 
pensation. 

In  compliance  with  this  bull,  the 
stately  abbeys  of  St.  Stephens,  and  11  oly 
Trinity,  were  founded  at  Caen.  The 
former  was  endowed  by  William,  for 
monks ;  and  the  latter  by  Matilda,  for 
nuns. 

The  hour  had  now  come  for  William, 
in  compliance  with  his  solemn  oath,  to 
take  vengeance  on  the  haughty  Mauger. 
Calling  a  convocation  of  all  the  bishops 
of  Normandy,  at  Lisieu,  he  caused  the 
archbishop  to  be  accused  before  them  of 
selling  the  church  plate  and  consecrated 
chalices  to  supply  his  own  personal 
luxury.  Of  these  crimes  Mauger  was 
solemnly  convicted,  and  deposed,  and 
Mauri  11  us  elected  in  his  room  ;  but  his 
judges  were  probably  no  less  guilty  than 
himself,  as,  at  that  period,  although  for- 
bidden by  the  canons,  it  was  the  usual 
practice  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
church  to  deal  with  the  property  of  their 
sees  as  if  it  were  their  own. 

Having  thus  reduced  or  quieted  all 
hia  foes,  William,  by  the  enlightened 
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counsel  of  his  beloved  Matilda— who 
perfectly  comprehended  the  advantages 
of  the  arts  and  commerce  to  a  nation — 
afforded  every  encouragement  to  learn- 
ing and  refinement,  ana,  hy  constructing 
roads,  bridges,  and  harbours,  and  orga- 
nizing  fleets  of  merchantmen,  enlarged 
the  trade  and  increased  the  happiness  of 
his  subjects.  During  this  period  of  re- 
pose, the  royal  pair  enjoyed  great  do- 
mestic happiness,  and  occupied  much  of 
their  time  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. Their  eldest  son,  who  was  named 
after  his  grandfather — Robert,  was  born 
about  ten  months  after  their  marriage. 
The  choice  of  name  singularly  coincided 
with  his  enterprising-  spirit  ana  ill-starred 
fate,  as,  like  his  ancestor,  Duke  Robert, 
he  journeyed  to  the  Holy  Land,  and,  after 
a  series  of  misfortunes,  died  miserably. 
The  birth  of  Robert  was  followed  by  that 
of  Richard,  William  Rufus,  ana  six 
daughters,  all  of  whom  were  of  remark- 
able beauty  and  promise. 

Shortly  alter  nis  marriage,  William 
entrusted  his  duchess  with  the  reins  of 
his  government,  and,  taking  advantage 
of  the  banishment  of  Karl  Goodwin  and 
his  sons  from  Britain,  made  a  visit  to 
his  kinsman  and  friend,  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, of  England,  who  had  no  children, 
and  who,  in  memory  of  the  hospitality 
he  had  received,  during  his  exile,  at  the 
court  of  Normandy,  had  already  given 
William  some  hope  of  being  his  heir. 
By  all  accounts,  the  Norman  duke  was 
most  honourably  received  by  his  cousin, 
the  English  king,  who  loaded  him  with 
presents,  and  promised  him  to  make  a 
will  in  his  favour;  and  this  will,  al- 
though it  never  appeared,  was  the  pre- 
tence made  by  William,  fourteen  years 
afterwards,  for  invading  England. 

Even  at  this  period,  William's  designs 
upon  England  were,  doubtless,  well 
known  to  his  father-in-law,  the  Earl  of 
Flanders,  and  more  than  suspected  by 
Harold,  his  Saxon  rival.  Tostig,  the 
second  son  of  Earl  Goodwin,  during  his 
exile  from  England,  married  Judith,  the 
sister  of  Matilda,  and  the  daughter  of 
Baldwin,  and  from  that  period  became 
a  deadly  foe  to  his  brother  Harold,  whose 
downfall  might  not  have  happened  but 
for  his  unnatural  conduct. 


From  this  period,  no  remarkable  in- 
cident occurs  in  the  chronicles  of  Ma- 
tilda's court,  till  1062.  In  that  year, 
Harold  undertook  a  voyage  to  Normandy, 
in  an  open  fishing-boat,  to  demand  the 
release  of  a  brother  and  a  nephew,  whom 
Earl  Goodwin  had  given  to  the  king  as 
hostages.  But  hardly  was  he  at  ^a, 
when  a  tempest  arose,  and  drove  him 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Maye,  a  port  be- 
longing to  the  Earl  of  ronthieu,  who 
made  him  prisoner,  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining a  large  sum  for  his  ransom.  In 
this  dilemma,  he  sent  to  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  for  aid;  and  William,  de- 
lighted at  the  advantage  to  be  obtained 
from  the  unexpected  incident,  promptly 
procured  his  release. 

On  reaching  the  Norman  court,  at 
Rouen,  Harold  was  received  with  every 
outward  demonstration  of  goodwill. 
William  agreed  to  resign  the  hostages, 
and,  as  if  ignorant  of  the  secret  inten- 
tions of  his  guest,  informed  him  of 
his  own  adoption  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor as  heir  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, and  Harold,  being  virtually  his 
prisoner,  he  made  him  solemnly  swear 
to  acknowledge  him  (William)  as  the 
successor  to  Edward's  crown,  upon  relics 
of  the  most  venerated  martyrs,  which, 
in  those  days  of  dark  superstition,  ren- 
dered an  oath  doubly  binding.  When 
the  reluctant  Harold  had  sworn  just  what 
his  wily  host  had  chosen  to  dictate,  Wil- 
liam professed  the  profoundest  friendship 
towards  him.  But  satisfied  though  the 
Norman  Duke  pretended  to  be,  he  never- 
theless feared,  that,  when  free  in  Eng- 
land, Harold  would  consider  an  oath  that 
had  been  extorted  from  him  not  binding 
upon  his  conscience,  and,  on  the  death  of 
Edward,  grasp  at  the  English  sceptre. 
To  render  the  breach  in  such  a  case  doubly 
flagrant,  William  affianced  to  Harold 
his  daughter  Adeliza,  a  child  but  seven 
years  old,  after  which  he  loaded  him  with 
presents,  and  dismissed  him  with  his 
nephew,  promising  to  bring  his  brother 
when  he  himself  came  to  England. 

On  arriving  in  England,  Harold,  who 
considered  himself  in  nowise  bound  by 
the  oath  and  promises  which  endurance 
had  forced  from  him,  strengthened  his 
cause  by  espousing  Algitha,  sister  to  the 
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of  Morcar  ;  and  shortly 
afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  he  ascended  the  throne — a 
step  which  so  exasperated  William,  that, 
bursting  into  a  fit  of  vehement  anger,  he 
drove  the  bearer  of  the  unpleasant  news 
from  his  presence,  hurriedly  paced  the 
hall,  and  unconsciously  tying  and  unty- 
ing the  tassc-Hed  band  of  his  cloak,  hurled 
curses  of  defiance  against  the  faithless 
Harold  44  Not  enough  is  it,"  he  pas- 
sionately muttered,  44  that  the  dastardly 
usurper  spurns  his  affianced  bride,  my 
lovely  Adeliza  !  but  he  must  even  clutch 
the  crown  ere  it  can  descend  on  my  head ! 
By  the  splendour  of  God !  the  harvest  of 
his  aspiring  ambition  shall  be  snatched 
from  his  covetous  grasp,  and  William  of 
Kormandy  yet  reign  England's  king  V 

Although  aware  of  the  many  difficul- 
ties to  be  encountered  in  invading  so 
powerful  a  country  as  England,  William 
resolved,  rather  than  the  valuable  sceptre 
should  escape  his  grasp,  to  undertake  the 
hazardous  project.  He,  therefore,  with- 
out delay,  stated  his  intentions  to  his 
assembled  nobles,  who,  conceiving  the 
enterprize  far  too  hazardous,  strongly 
objected  to  it. 

*4  Already,"  said  they,  "  we  arc  suffi- 
ciently impoverished  by  the  duke's  foreign 
wars,  and,  furthermore,  we  like  not  cross- 
ing the  sea.  Let  us  wait  on  our  sovereign 
and  inform  him,  and  let  our  good  b  itz- 
Osborn,  who  is  fairer-tongucd  than  we, 
speak  our  message." 

To  this  arrangement  Fitz-Osborn,  who 
was  one  of  their  body,  readily  agreed ; 
but  either  from  craft,  or  excess  of  loyalty, 
he  quite  forgot  the  purport  of  his  com- 
mission, ana  instead  of  telling  the  duke 
that  they  disapproved  of  the  expedition, 
My  informed  him  that,  being  ex- 
\\j  pleased  with  the  measure,  they 


had  cheerfully  resolved  to  £0  with  him 
over  sea,  and,  to  render  victory  more 
«ure,  they  would  each  double  the  num- 
ber of  men  which,  as  vassals,  they  were 
bound  to  bring  into  the  field. 

These  words  astonished  the  assembled 
knights  and  barons,  and  so  excited  their 
ire  against  Fitz-Osborn,  that  they  sorely 
abused  him. 
"Man  of  fair  tongue,  thou  liest!"  they 
* ,  with  fiery  execrations ;  and  a 


clamorous  uproar  ensued,  so  noisy  and 
wild,  that  not  a  speaker  could  make  him- 
self heard  :  44  Thou  liest,  r  itz-Osborn ! 
thou  liest  r  being  the  only  cry  audible 
amidst  the  babble  and  confusion. 

The  duke  retired  from  the  exciting 
scene  into  his  presence-chamber,  sent  for 
the  refractory  nobles  one  by  one,  and  by 
remonstrances  and  magnificent  promises, 
so  overcame  their  scruples,  that  to  what 
Fitz-Osborn  proffered  they  agreed ;  each 
man  undertaking  to  assist  in  the  invasion 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  land,  and,  for  the 
occasion,  to  double  his  services. 

William  next  requested  aid  from  Philip 
of  1  ranee,  offering,  in  return,  in  the 
event  of  success,  to  own  him  as  his  lord 
paramount  of  England,  as  well  as  of  Nor- 
mandy. 1  ut  the  French  king  had  no 
faith  in  the  project,  and  declared,  that  in 
its  support  he  would  not  advance  a  pound 
of  silver.  Besides,  he  archly  remarked 
to  the  Norman  ambassador  : 

44  May  not  your  royal  master,  by  run- 
ning after  a  crown's  shadow,  gain  nothing, 
and  lose  what  he  still  possesses  ?  Speed 
ye  to  your  liege  lord,  and  say,  Philip 
would  ask  who  is  to  take  charge  of  Nor- 
mandy in  the  absence  of  its  royal  duke  ?" 

Although  rebuffed  by  the  French  king, 
William  speedily  gathered  the  flower  of 
Europe's  chivalry  under  his  renowned 
banner.  The  Counts  of  Brittany  and 
Anjou  encouraged  their  subjects  to  join 
his  ranks,  as  also  did  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  Henry  IV.,  who  likewise  under- 
took to  preserve  his  dukedom  from  in- 
vasion during  his  absence ;  and  the  Tope 
sent  him  a  consecrated  banner,  and  pro- 
mulgated a  bull  declaring  the  justice  of 
his  cause,  and  animating  all  Christians 
to  flock  to  his  standard.  Besides  other 
signal  services,  his  fathcr-in-law,  Bald- 
win of  Flanders,  fitted  out  sixty  ships, 
filled  with  sturdy  warriors,  and  en- 
trusted them  to  Tostig,  to  make  a  descent 
on  England.  The  traitor  Saxon  carried 
fire  and  sword  into  several  villages  on 
the  British  coast,  but  being  come  upon 
unawares  by  the  intrepid  Earl  Morcar, 
he  was  driven  to  his  ships,  and  sailed  for 
Scotland,  where,  meeting  with  no  en- 
couragement, he  directed  his  course  to 
Norway,  whose  warlike  king,  Harfager, 
he  persuaded  to  join  him  m  attacking 
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England  on  the  north,  simultaneous  with 
the  Duke  of  Normandy's  descent  on  the 
south. 

After  strenuous  efforts,  William  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  magnificent  fleet 
of  three  thousand  sail,  and  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  stalwart  warriors,  com- 
manded by  the  boldest  and  most  illustri- 
ous knights  of  that  renowned  age  of  rude 
chivalry. 


The  port  of  St.  Valleri  was  the  place 

appointed  for  the  embarking  of  the  as- 
sembled warriors,  and  thither  William 
proceeded,  after  having  first  invested. 
Matilda,  and  his  son  Robert,  a  youth  who 
had  seen  but  thirteen  summers,  with  the 
regency  of  his  dukedom,  and  named  the 
able  Roger  de  Beaumont,  and  otherwise 
prelates  and  nobles,  as  their  councillors 
during  his  absence. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  Norman  fleet  wind-bound  at  St.  Valleri — Superstition  of  the  soldiery — Happy 
arrival  of  Matilda  in  the  Mora — Favourable  wind —  William  and  his  armament 
cross  tlve  Channel—Land  in  England— Tostig  and  the  king  of  Norway  defei 
Battle  of  Hastings— Bayeaux  tapestry. 


HEN  William  reach- 
ed St.  Valleri,  the 
fleet  was  wind- 
bound,  and  his  fight- 
ing men  were  detain- 
ed in  suspense  and 
idleness.  Day  follow 
ed  day,  but  the  wis  li- 
ed -for  breeze  came  not,  and  the  superstiti- 
ous soldiers  began  to  murmur  ana  desert. 

"  Surely  there  is  evil  in  this,"  said  they, 
u  for  God,  who  rules  the  wind,  locks  us 
in  our  own  harbour,  whence  we  cannot 
depart.  How  know  we  but  what  the 
duke,  like  unto  his  father,  communes 
with  evil  spirits,  who  have  shut  the  ears 
of  his  understanding,  so  that  he  hearkens 
not  to  the  predictions  of  the  terrible 
omen  ?  By  the  holy  mass !  if  he  persists 
in  opposing  the  will  of  the  Most  High, 
all  the  armament  will  be  swallowed  up 
in  the  ocean,  and  no  one  left  to  tell  its 
loss  to  our  weeping  kindred !" 

Time  passed  wearily;  adverse  winds 
still  detained  the  fleet,  and  in  the  camp, 
despite  the  exertions  of  military  autho- 
rities, so  rife  had  become  disaffection  and 
desertion,  that  only  a  favourable  wind, 
or  the  disabusing  the  superstitious  soldiery 
of  their  groundless  fears,  could  save  the 
army  from  a  mutual  disbandment.  To 
effect  the  latter  object,  William  caused 
the  shrine  containing  the  venerated  relics 
of  St.  Valleri,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
harbour,  to  be  conveyed,  with  due  solem- 


nity, to  the  heart  of  the  encampment, 
when,  calling  the  array  together,  he  told 
them  that  their  own  impiety  had  raised 
the  ire  of  the  saint,  who  would  only 
grant  a  favourable  wind  on  receiving 
their  earnest  prayers  and  charitable  con- 
tributions. Then,  setting  the  example, 
he  himself  knelt  before  the  revered  shrine, 
and,  with  affected  gravity,  strewed  the 
antependium  with  golden  pieces.  The 
stratagem  completely  succeeded.  All 
murmurings  and  discontent  ceased,  and 
every  man — knight,  archer,  and  swords- 
man —  eagerly  crowded  to  the  hallowed 
shrine,  and,  with  hearts  bursting  with 
penitence  and  devotion,  literally  Duried 
it  with  gifts  of  gold  and  silver,  "  much," 
says  an  old  chronicler,  "  to  the  glory  of 
the  church,  who  reaped  therefrom  a 
golden  harvest,  so  plenteous,  that  the 
monks  of  St.  Valleri  did  nothing  but  cry 
for  joy  for  a  week  after." 

Whilst  these  devotions  were  proceed- 
ing, Matilda  agreeably  surprised  ner,  hus- 
band by  unexpectedly  arriving  at  the 
port,  in  a  noble  vessel,  named  the  Mora, 
which,  by  her  orders,  had  been  secretly 
built,  to  present  to  him  as  a  royal  pledge 
of  love  and  constancy  during  his  absence. 
The  Mora  was  a  truly  fine  ship,  and  for 
size,  strength,  and  sailing  qualities,  the 
queen  of  William's  fleet ;  her  fittings  were 
highly  superb,  and  beautifully  carved, 
painted,  and  gilded.  At  the  prow  was 
a  golden  figure  of  Matilda's  youngest 
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eon,  William,  with  a  bow  and  arrow  in 
one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  he  held 
a  trumpet  to  his  lips,  as  if  giving  the 
signal  of  victory ;  and  at  the  stern  was 
a  cross,  surrounded  by  richly  carved  em- 
blematical devices,  inlaid  with  ivory  and 
precious  metals. 

Matilda  had  scarcely  presented  this 
magnificent  gift  to  her  affectionate  lord, 
when  the  long-desired  wind  sprang  up ; 
and  the  invading  host,  viewing  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Mora  as  an  auspicious  omen, 
leaped  into  the  vessels,  exclaiming,  "  God 
is  with  us  !    Now  for  England,  and  vic- 
tory I"     With  many  fond  farewells  to 
his  beloved  duchess,  William  embarked 
on  board  the  Mora.    The  gallant  vessel 
led  the  way  across  the  sea,  and,  to  keep 
the  squadron  from  parting,  carried  a 
blood-red  flag  by  day,  and  lanterns  burn- 
ing by  night.     But  her  speed  was  so 
great  that,  during  the  voyage,  she  more 
than  once  outsail*  d  her  companions,  and 
completely  lost  sight  of  them.  How- 
ever, as  rough  weather  occurred  during 
the  passage,  and  the  seamen  were  rude, 
unskilled  navigators,  it  is  remarkable 
that,  with  the  loss  of  only  two  vessels, 
and  a  slight  damage  to  four  others,  the 
whole  fleet,  after  a  month's  perilous  voy- 
age, safely  entered  the  harbour  of  Pe- 
vensy,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  September, 
1066,  the  day  they  entered  the  English 
port,  the  anxious  Normans  hastened  to 
disembark.  First  landed  the  knights  and 
soldiery;  then  came  the  carpenters, 
masons,  and  other  workmen,  carrying 
their  tools  by  their  side ;  and,  lastly,  the 
duke  himself,  who,  springing  on  shore  too 
hastily,  measured  his  length  on  the  sand. 

As  he  fell,  the  superstitious  Normans 
uttered  a  shrill  cry  of  terror ;  and  an  in- 
stant afterwards,  they  all  murmured, 
"  Here  is  indeed  an  evil  omen !" 

But  William,  who  on  rising  had  grasped 
his  hands  full  of  sand,  exclaimed,  "  By 
the  splendour  of  God !  he  is  no  true  in- 
terpreter who  proclaims  evil  here.  See, 
my  brave  lieges,"  he  continued,  extend- 
ing out  his  hands,  and  shewing  the  soil 
they  contained,  "behold,  warriors,  I  have 
already  taken  possession  of  the  country, 
which,  by  Goers  help  and  yours,  I  will 
evermore  hold." 


William  brought  with  him  from  Nor- 
mandy a  portable  wooden  fortress,  which 
had  been  carefully  framed,  so  as  to  be 
readily  put  together.  This,  on  landing, 
was  erected  with  all  speed  at  a  spot  near 
to  the  beach,  and  close  to  where  the 
mouldering  remains  of  the  castle  still 
stand.  The  disjointed  timbers  were 
brought  on  shore  by  the  soldiers  and  the 
sailors;  and  the  carpenters  and  the  masons 
put  them  together  with  such  diligence 
and  dexterity,  that  on  the  first  day  the 
building  was  completed,  and  at  nightfall 
the  duke  and  his  councillors  took  up  their 
quarters  therein.  Here,  according  to  the 
chronicler,  Malmcsbury,  he  lay  still  for 
fifteen  days,  and  kept  his  soldiers  from 
plundering  the  neighbourhood. 

As  before  observed,  Tostig  had  ar- 
ranged with  the  King  of  Norway,  that 
they  and  the  Normans  should  attack  Eng- 
land simultaneously,  liut  as  the  Norman 
ships  had  been  unexpectedly  wind-bound 
at  St.  Valleri,  the  Norwegian  squadron, 
of  three  hundred  sail,  reached  the  Tyne 
about  eighteen  days  before  the  arrival  of 
their  Norman  allies.  Harold,  at  the  head 
of  a  large  army,  met  the  invaders  at 
Stamford,in  Lincolnshire,and  after  a  hot, 
murderous  contest,  in  which  Tostig,  the 
King  of  Norway,  and  a  host  of  Norwe- 
gian knights  and  nobles  were  slain — 
crushed  their  forces,  and  captured  their 
fleet,  and  all  their  valuables. 

The  news  of  William's  lauding,  which 
spread  through  the  country  with  eagle's 
wings,  reached  the  ears  of  Harold  just 
after  he  had  obtained  this  signal  victory 
over  his  base-hearted  brother.  At  first,  he 
put  no  faith  in  the  tidings,  as,  deceived 
by  the  Duke  of  Flanders,  he  had  sup- 
posed that  the  Norman  duke  had  delayed 
the  threatened  invasion  till  the  following 

Sring.  But  ho  was  soon  convinced  of 
e  truth  of  the  alarming  rumour,  by  the 
arrival  of  a  trusty  knight,  who,  having 
watched  the  landing  of  the  hostile  host, 
sped  to  him  in  hot  haste,  and  in  breath- 
less anxiety,  exclaimed, — 

M  Arm,  sire  !  arm !  the  Normans  havo 
landed,  and  built  a  fort  at  Hastings.  Their 
fighting  men  are  countless  as  the  stars, 
and  their  nobles  so  numerous,  that  the 
dazzled  eyes  cannot  look  on  their  polished 
panoplies.    You  are  lost,  sire,  if  you  lose 
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an  hour,  for  they  are  resolved  to  seize 
on  the  land,  and  hurl  thee  from  the 
throne  r 

This  tcrrihle  intelligence  induced 
Harold  to  instantly  dispatch  a  message 
to  William,  offering  to  purchase  his 
amicable  departure  with  gold,  silver,  and 
costly  apparel. 

"  Indeed !"  replied  the  duke,  when  he 
heard  the  purport  of  the  messenger ;  44  tell 
your  good  master,  I  did  not  visit  England 
to  change  my  crowns  for  his  shillings, 
/but  to  claim  this  realm,  which  is  mine  by 
the  gift  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
the  solemn  oath  of  Harold  himself." 

"  Pardon  me,  your  grace,"  replied  the 
envoy,  14  but  my  lord  has  not  yet  found 
the  crown  of  England  so  troublesome 
that  he  desires  to  part  with  it.  However, 
as  his  late  victory  over  Tostig  and  the 
King  of  Norway  was  so  signal  and  pro- 
fitable, he  will,  as  a  peace-offering,  will- 
ingly share  the  spou  with  you  as  the 
price  of  your  departure." 

"And  what  if  I  refuse  this  cowardly 
bribe  V*  demanded  William. 

44  Harold  will  then  deem  you  an  in- 
vading foe,  and,  with  God's  permission, 
scourge  you  from  the  land,  on  Saturday 
next,  should  you  be  in  the  field  on  that 
day,"  answered  the  envoy. 

44  Be  it  so,"  exclaimed  William  scorn- 
fully. "  Tell  the  Saxon  usurper  that  I 
accept  his  challenge,  and  defy  his  power, 
for  God  and  the  saints  are  with  me,  and 
will  permit  no  such  devil's  son  as  he  to 
do  me  wrong." 

The  envoy  departed,  much  dispirited 
at  having  failed  to  bring  about  a  friendly 
arrangement  between  his  royal  master 
and  the  invader;  and  he  had  scarcely 
left  the  camp,  when  William,  who  was 
nothing  daunted  by  the  disagreeable  in- 
telligence of  the  death  of  his  allies,  turned 
to  his  nobles  and  said, — 

"  See,  my  brave  lieges,  what  a  path- 
way of  honour  lies  before  us.  Our  north- 
ern friends,  from  whom  we  expected  such 
great  help,  have  already  been  routed  and 
put  to  the  sword ;  therefore,  we  must 
fight  the  brave  Saxons,  who  defy  us  to 
battle,  without  their  aid.  And  oh,  should 
we  succeed,  how  great  will  be  our  glory 
— how  lasting  the  fame  of  that  battle 
day !  Doubtless  the  struggle  will  be  fierce 


and  terrible,  but  heaven  is  with  us ; 
I  vow  to  God,  should  the  victory  be  n 
that  in  whatever  spot  it  shall  happen, 
there  will  I  erect  a  church  to  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  and  to  St.  Yartin,  where  masses 
shall  be  daily  said  for  the  sins  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  those  of  myself  and  Ma- 
tilda, and  all  who  fight  or  fall  in  the 
glorious  engagement." 

This  vow  greatly  re-encouraged  his 
followers,  who,  in  that  dark  age,  believed 
that  by  such  an  arrangement  they  pro- 
vided a  passport  and  a  comfortable  pass- 
age for  their  souls  to  heaven. 

The  warriors  now  busily  prepared  for 
the  important  battle,  which  at  one  blow 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  rival  claim- 
ants to  King  Edward's  crown,  and  lay 
the  foundation  of  England's  future  great- 
ness. On  the  night  preceding  the  en- 
gagement, the  opposing  camps  presented 
a  singular  and  striking  contrast.  The 
Normans  were  brave,  enduring,  strong 
in  will,  and  patient  in  adversity.  With 
hearts  deeply  imbued  with  religious  chi- 
valry, they  made  war  their  trade,  and  vic- 
tory their  joy.  Ignorant  and  superstitious 
they  were,  Dut  their  martyr-like  spirit 
gave  them  courage  cheerfully  to  die  for 
their  religion  and  rights.  Backed  by  a 
holy  bull,  and  over  their  heads  floating  a 
consecrated  banner,  a  gift  from  the  pope 
himself,  with  swords  girded  on  for  the 
morrow's  struggle,  they  passed  the  night 
in  prayers  and  confessions,  and  with  one 
accord  vowed,  if  God  granted  them  the 
victory,  to  evermore  fast  on  that  day  of 
the  week ;  a  vow  so  religiously  kept,  that 
from  that  time  till  within  the  last  few 
years,  the  Catholics  of  England  always 
observed  Saturday  —  the  day  on  which 
the  battle  was  fought — as  a  fast  day. 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  their  own  Chroniclers,  had, 
at  this  period,  miserably  degenerated  in 
character.  They  tattooed  their  bodies, 
dressed  in  short  garments,  and  bedecked 
themselves  with  gaudy  rings  and  brace- 
lets. They  ate  and  drank  to  excess, 
neglected  commerce  and  the  arts,  and, 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  ennobling  sen- 
timent, indulged  in  all  kinds  of  vices  and 
luxuries.  Hilly  did  the  conduct  of 
Harold's  men  accord  with  this  doleful 
picture  of  the  English  at  that  period. 
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TThllke  their  Norman  foes,  they  on  that 
anxious  night  uttered  no  prayers  to 
heaven  for  their  safety  in  the  morrow's 
bloody  contest.  No  priests  were  busy 
in  their  camps,  speaking  comfort  and 
peace  to  the  contrite  and  afflicted.  Only 
In  boosing  and  licentiousness  did  they 
pass  the  hours,  Drink  heal  and  Wassail 
echoing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  till  the 
Welkin  rung  with  their  mad  revels* 

At  the  peep  of  day,  on  October  the 
fourteenth,  1066,  both  armies  met  in  full 
array,  at  a  place  called  Heathfield,  about 
seven  miles  from  Hastings;  and  it  being 
Harold's  birthday,  his  army,  flushed  with 
the  recent  victory  over  Tostig  and  the 
king  of  Norway,  made  sure  of  beating 
the  Normans  from  the  field.  Not  so, 
however,  with  Harold  himself,  who,  well 
knowing  the  powerful  foe  he  was  about 
to  encounter,  and  too  late  perceiving  the 
rashness  of  risking  all  in  a  single  battle, 
would  gladly  have  retreated,  had  the 
measure  been  possible. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  arrayed  on 
wcll-choscn  ground,  with  their  flanks 
secured  against  cavalry  by  deep  trenches. 
Harold,  and  his  brothers,  Gurth  and  Leof- 
win,  commanded  the  infantry,  in  whose 
front  ranks  stood  the  Kentish  men  of  in- 
vincible renown.  And  the  cavalry  was 
headed  by  the  Earls  Morcar  and  Edwin. 

The  Normans  were  drawn  up  in  three 
bodies.  The  first  was  commanded  by 
Montgomery  and  Fitz-Osborn ;  the  second 
by  Geotfrcy  M artel;  and  the  third,  the 
flower  of  the  troops,  was  headed  by 
William  himself,  and  kept  back  as  a  re- 
serve to  act  at  the  decisive  moment. 

The  action  continued  till  nightfall,  and 
was  well  sustained  on  both  sides.  The 
Saxons  fought  with  their  accustomed 
bravery.  More  than  once  they  were  on 
the  point  of  driving  their  better-disci- 
plined foeracn  from  the  field,  and  although 
again  and  again  repulsed,  as  often  did 
they  vigorously  return  to  the  charge.  The 
Goa  of  battle,  "however,  was  against  them. 
Eventide  was  fast  approaching — the  strife 
yet  raged  hot  and  furious.  1  he  Norman 
Duke,  although  not  himself  wounded, 
had  already  had  three  horses  slain  under 
him,  and  his  intrepid  bowmen  had  re- 
pcatedlv  showered  clouds  of  arrows  thick 
as  hail  on  the  heads  of  the  Saxon  in- 


0 

fantry  witnout  breaking  their  ranks.  But 
perceiving  that  the  Saxons  had  possession 
of  a  hill  which  would  cover  their  retreat, 
by  favour  of  the  night,  William  made  n 
desperate  effort  to  drive  them  hence.  Tht 
onslaught  was  furious,  and  Harold,  whilst 
courageously  leading  on  his  men  to  an 
attack  in  tne  thickest  of  the  fray,  was 
slain  by  a  stray  arrow,  which  entered  his 
eye  and  pierced  his  brain.  Dispirited 
and  panic-stricken  at  the  loss  of  their 
leader,  his  troops  fell  into  disorder,  took 
to  flight,  and,  until  darkness  set  in,  were 
pursued  with  merciless  slaughter  by  the 
victorious  Normans. 

On  retiring  to  their  camp,  the  Nor- 
mans, in  fervent  prayer,  thanked  God  for 
so  signal  a  victory,  and  for  that  night  re- 
tired to  rest  upon  the  battle  field,  which 
ever  since  has  been  called  Sanguelac,  or 
the  lagoon  of  blood,  in  commemoration 
of  this  long  and  fiercely  contested  battle. 
William's  victory  was  most  complete  and 
decisive.  He  lost  but  six  thousand  men, 
whilst  the  power  of  the  Saxons  was  com- 
pletely crushed,  sixty  thousand  of  their 
best  and  bravest  veterans  having  fallen 
on  that  fatal  day. 

The  Normans  devoted  the  following 
day  to  the  burial  of  their  dead,  and  they 
permitted  the  Saxons  to  perform  the  like 
sad  office  to  their  own  slaughtered  friends. 
On  hearing  of  the  overthrow  and  death 
of  Harold,  Girtha,  his  mother,  overcome 
with  sorrow  at  the  direful  calamity, 
hastened  to  the  Conqueror,  and  offered 
him  rich  presents  for  permission  to  bury 
the  body  of  her  beloved  son.  William, 
with  a  worthy  generosity,  freely  accorded 
the  boon,  but  peremptorily  refused  the 
proffered  ransom.  After  thanking  the 
Conqueror  with  tears  of  gratitude,  Girtha 
hastened  to  the  field  of  tne  slain  ;  but  so 
mangled  and  hacked  had  been  the  dead 
by  the  vengeful  victors,  that  their  features 
could  not  be  identified,  and  all  search  for 
the  remains  of  Harold  was  at  first  in 
vain.  There,  however,  was  one  who  had 
loved  too  well  not  to  identify,  even 
amongst  thousands  of  stripped  ana  fright- 
fully gashed  bodies,  the  adored  object  of 
her  affections.  Edith,  or  the  "swan 
necked,"  a  beautiful  Saxon  lady  of  high 
rank,  who  had  been  his  jilted  mistress, 
scoured  the  battle  field,  and  discovered 
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his  remains,  wliich  were  interred  in  the  i 
abbey,  founded  by  Harold  himself,  at  I 
Waltham,  in  Essex,  by  his  unhappy 
mother,  who  placed  over  the  tomb  the 
simple  but  expressive  device — 

{Harold  the  Unhappy.) 

In  compliance  with  his  vow,  "William 
lost  no  time  in  having  the  stately  abbey 
of  St.  Martin,  now  called  Battle  Abbey, 
erected  upon  the  field  of  victory,  where 
prayers  were  daily  said  for  the  sins  of  all 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the 
name  bv  which  that  sanguine  engagement 
is  now  known.  The  high  altar  in  the 
chapel  of  this  stately  structure  is  said  to 
have  stood  on  the  very  spot  where  Harold 
first  planted  his  standard. 

In  that  remarkable  specimen  of  needle- 
work, the  Bayeaux  tapestry,  now  pre- 


I  served  in  the  museum  of  Bayeaux,  tha 

|  battle  of  Hastings  is  graphically  de- 
lineated, as  also  is  the  great  comet  which 
was  visible  in  England  just  before  tho 
arrival  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  arma- 
ment, and  which  frightened  the  inhabi- 
tants into  a  belief  that  a  national  calamity 
was  about  to  occur.  The  Bayeaux  ta- 
pestry ft  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
embroidery  extant,  and  the  work  of  Ma- 
tilda's own  hands.  It  consists  of  a  roll 
of  linen  cloth  about  seventy  yards  long, 
and  eighteen  or  nineteen  inches  wide, 
forming  a  pictorial  chronicle  of  the  Nor- 
man conquest. — First  is  presented  the 
visit  of  Harold  to  Normandy  ;  then  suc- 
ceeds his  oath  on  the  relics  of  the  saints, 
which  is  followed  by  the  preparations  for 
the  conquest  and  the  embarkation :  after 
which,  comes  the  landing  in  England,  tho 
battle  of  Hastings,  and  Harold's  death. 


CHAPTER  III. 


William  of  Normandy  crowned  king  of  England — Matilda  rules  Normandy  with 
success — Her  revenge  on  her  scorner  Brithric — Williams  court  in  Essex — Trium* 
phant  return  to  Normandy — Rebellion  in  England — Matilda  reappointed  regent  of 
Normandy —  William  hastens  to  England — Restores  tranquillity — Arrivalof  Matilda 
in  Englattd — Her  coronation — Champion  instituted — Birth  of  Prince  Henry — 
Tower  and  other  fortresses  built — Abortive  plot  of  the  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar — ■ 
Matilda  and  her  family  return  to  Normandy — Starvation  and  civil  war  in  England 
— Curfew — Bitter  sufferittgs  of  the  Saxons — The  churches  pillaged — Saxon  prelates 
deposed — The  king's  intrigue  with  a  Kentish  maiden — Matildas  vengeance  on  her 
rival — Normandy  invaded — Matilda's  daughter  Constance  marries  Alan  EergeanU 


N  the  Christmas  day 
that  succeeded  the 
battle  of  Hastings, 
the  thoroughfares  of 
London  and  West- 
minster were  crowd- 
ed with  gaily  ap- 
parelled persons,  all 
anxious  to  behold  the  expected  pageant, 
for  on  that  festival  day  was  William  to 
be  inaugurated  monarch  of  England. 

The  stately  edifice  where  the  coronation 
was  to  take  place,  was  strewed  with  rushes, 
and  decorated  with  fantastic  hangings 
of  rich  embroidery,  especially  worked  for 
the  occasion  by  the  Saxon  ladies,  whose 
stitchery  was  at  that  period  unmatched. 


Early  on  Christmas  morning,  William, 
who  had  passed  the  previous  night  at  the 
palace  of  JBlackfriars,  proceeded  by  water 
to  London  Bridge,  where  he  landed, 
mounted  his  charger,  and,  accompanied 
by  a  grand  cavalcade  of  English  and 
Norman  nobles,  proceeded,  amidst  the 
deafening  shouts  of  the  excited  multi- 
tude, to  Westminster  Abbey,  the  English 
all  the  time  riding  nearest  to  his  person. 

In  consequence  of  a  dispute  between 
Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  Holy  See,  William,  to  prevent  his 
coronation  being  questioned  at  any  future 
period,  chose  to  be  consecrated  by  Aldred, 
Archbishop  of  York ;  and  he  received 
the  royal  circlet,  not  as  a  right  obtained  by 
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conquest,  but  as  a  gift  from  the  English 
people. 

Before  placing  the  crown  upon  the 
head  of  the  royal  duke,  the  officiating 
prelate  paused,  and  addressing  the  En- 
glish nobles,  demanded, — 

"  Are  you  willing  to  accept  William, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  as  your  king  r" 

The  English  answered  with  deafening 
shouts  of  assent,  "  which/'  says  a  learned 
chronicler,  "so  shook  the  abbey,  that 
a  scaffold,  and  twenty  knights  that  sat 
thereon,  were  bestrewed  on  the  ground 
in  a  woful  plight" 

When  silence  returned,  the  prelate  ad- 
dressed the  same  question  to  toe  Norman 
nobles,  whose  acclamations  of  approbation 
were  loud  and  long  as  those  of  the  English. 

u  Now,"  exclaimed  the  patriotic  pre- 
late, addressing  William  in  a  loud  clear 
voice,  u  Will  you  swear  to  maintain  the 
rights  and  interest  of  the  church;  to 
respect  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of 
the  nation  ;  to  render  justice  equally  to 
all,  and  to  govern  the  English  and  the 
Normans  by  the  same  laws?" 

The  Duke,  surprised  at  the  prelate's 
boldness,  in  making  such  an  unexpected 
demand,  hesitated,  but,  seeing  no  alter- 
native, he,  after  a  short  pause,  loudly 
answered, — 

"  I  swear !" 

The  oath  was  then  administered,  and 
the  royal  Duke  crowned  amidst  accla- 
mations so  continuous  and  vehement, 
that  the  Norman  troops  with  which 
William  had  surrounded  the  abbey,  to 

rrd  against  treachery,  became  alarmed 
the  safety  of  their  royal  master,  and 
commenced  an  onslaught  upon  the  popu- 
lace, who  vigorously  returned  the  charge, 
when  a  fearful  riot  ensued,  and  in  the 
melee  the  houses  near  the  abbey  caught 
fire,  and  the  flames  spread  with  such 
rapidity,  that  only  with  great  difficulty 
was  the  sacred  edifice,  with  all  the  noble 
company  therein,  saved  from  destruction 
in  the  conflagration. 

Matilda  appears  to  have  ruled  Nor- 
mandy with  great  ability  and  success 
during  the  absence  of  her  royal  lord. 
Weakened  as  the  government  was  by  the 
wealthy  and  the  powerful  having  gone 
to  support  her  husband's  cause  in  Eng- 
land, the  duchy,  during  Matilda's  regency, 


was  neither  disturbed  by  rebellion,  nor 
war  from  without  Peace  reigned ;  the 
arts  and  learning  flourished ;  and  civili- 
zation and  refinement  advanced. 

When  Matilda  received  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  victory  at  Hastings,  she  was  at 
prayers  in  the  chapel  of  the  Benedictine 
priory  of  Notre  Dame,  which,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  event,  she  caused  to 
be  afterwards  called  "The  Church  of 
our  Lady  of  Good  News." 

On  returning  from  the  chapel,  Matilda 
wrote  a  congratulatory  letter  to  the  Con- 
queror, and,  with  a  Bpirit  of  deadly  re- 
venge that  will  ever  tarnish  her  other- 
wise fair  fame,  requested,  we  believe,  in 
the  same  dispatch,  the  imprisonment,  or, 
as  some  writers  assert,  the  death  of  Brith- 
ric,  the  unfortunate  lord  of  Gloucester. 
History  is  not  decided  as  to  whether 
Matilda  actually  commanded  Brithric's 
death,  but  certain  it  is,  that  shortly  after 
William  had  received  her  congratulatory 
dispatch,  the  ill-fated  lord  was  seized, 
deprived  of  his  lands,  and  imprisoned  in 
Winchester  Castle,  where  he  shortly  after- 
wards died,  or,  as  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe,  was  murdered,  as  his  body  was 
privately  buried. 

Thus,  it  appears,  that  she  who  was 
always  an  affectionate  wife,  a  fond  mother, 
a  sincere  friend,  and,  for  the  times  in 
which  she  lived — revenge  in  those  days 
being  considered  meritorious — a  deeply 
religious,  a  virtuous,  and  a  liberal-minacd 
lady,  persecuted,  even  unto  the  grave, 
the  man  whose  only  crime  was  that  of 
having,  years  back,  rejected  her  proffered 
maiden  affections.  Nor  was  her  ven- 
geance stayed  by  the  death  of  her  scorner. 
She  even  deprived  the  city  of  Gloucester 
of  its  charter,  and  brought  ruin  to  the 
tiomrs  of  its  inhabitants,  for  no  other 
reason,  apparently,  except  that  they  had 
wept  at  the  fate  of  their  lord. 

William  bestowed  all  Brithric's  lands 
and  possessions  upon  his  royal  consort, 
whicn,  when  she  died,  reverted  to  the 
crown,  and  were  conferred  by  the  Con- 
queror upon  his  second  son,  WilliamRufus. 

Shortly  after  his  coronation,  William, 
distrusting  the  loyalty  of  the  Londoners, 
retired  to  Barking,  in  Essex,  where,  sur- 
rounded by  his  trusty  followers,  he  held 
his  court,  and  received  the  homage  of 
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most  of  the  influential  Saxon  nobles.  He 
next  conciliated  the  clergy,  placed  strong 
Norman  garrisons  in  most  of  the  com- 
manding fortresses,  and,  by  the  exercise 
of  energy  and  sound  discretion,  speedily 
established  order  and  tranquillity 
throughout  the  land. 

Being  desirous  to  again  embrace  his 
beloved  Matilda,  and  to  exhibit  to  his 
faithful  Normans  the  treasures  his  newly- 
acquired  kingdom  afforded,  William  re- 
solved to  spend  the  Easter  festival  in 
his  native  land.  As  regents  of  England 
during  his  absence,  he  appointed  his  half- 
brothers,  Odo,  Bishop  of  layeaux,  and 
Willi  an  Fitz-Osborn.  He  embarked  for 
Normandy  in  the  Mora,  and,  both  to 
swell  his  pageantry,  and  as  hostages  for 
the  fidelity  of  their  countrymen  during 
his  absence,  he  carried  with  him  the 
flower  of  tho  English  nobility.  These 
lords  were  by  no  means  nleased  at  the 
honour  thus  done  them  ;  but  the  dread 
of  being  suspected  of  disloyalty,  forced 
them  into  ready  compliance. 

The  voyage  was  speedy  and  prosperous, 
and  William  disembarked  in  Mnrch,  1 067, 
at  the  little  port  of  Fescamp,  where  Ma- 
tilda and  her  children,  who  awaited  his 
arrival,  received  him  with  great  joy. 

Highly  pleased  were  the  Normans  with 
the  novel  but  manly  beauty  of  the  English 
nobles,  and  their  wondering  eyes  were 
filled  with  astonishment  on  beholding 
the  rich  Saxon  embroidery,  the  curiously 
wrought  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  the 
strangely-carved  English  weapons  of  war. 
But  whilst  the  Conqueror,  accompanied 
by  his  queen,  was  joyfully  progressing 
through  his  native  dominions,  and  de- 
lighting his  subjects  by  a  gorgeous  dis- 
play of  the  fruits  of  his  triumph,  the 
English,  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
tyranny  and  cruelties  of  their  foreign 
rulers,  were  agitating  a  secret  plot  for 
the  general  massacre  of  the  invaders. 

Informed  by  his  spies  of  the  intended 
rising,  William,  with  a  promptitude 
suited  to  the  occasion,  relinquished  the 
idea  he  had  formed  of  spending  Christ- 
mas in  Normandy,  hastily  re-appointed 
Matilda  and  his  son  Robert  regents  in 
his  absence,  and  embarked  for  England. 
He  landed  at  Winchester,  on  the  seventh 
cf  September,  and  hastened  to  London, 


where  the  conspirators,  who  had  made 

sure  of  his  absence  till  the  following 
spring,  were  completely  overawed,  ana 
reduced  to  subjection,  by  the  bitter  se- 
verity of  his  decisive  measures. 

Scarcely  was  the  country  reduced  to 
tranquillity,  when  William  sent  to  Nor- 
mandy for  his  queen.  Matilda,  no  less 
desirous  than  her  royal  husband  to  share 
his  exalted  dignity,  joyfully  obeyed  the 
summons,  and,  accompanied  by  Gui, 
Bishop  of  Amiens,  and  numerous  distin- 
guished nobles,  reached  England  in  the 
spring  of  1068.  The  king  received  her 
with  great  joy,  and  conducted  her  to 
Winchester,  where  the  court  was  then 
held,  and  where  extensive  preparations 
were  being  made  for  her  coronation,  which 
took  place  in  that  city,  on  Whit-Sunday 
— festival  days  and  Sundays  being,  in 
the  middle  ages,  always  chosen  by  the 
English  for  the  celebration  of  corona- 
tions and  marriages. 

Great  was  the  joy  on  that  day  of  royal 
inauguration.  1  he  sun  looked  down  on 
the  brilliant  assembly  of  earls  and  barons 
who  witnessed  the  pompous  ceremony, 
in  the  full  glory  of  its  splendour.  One 
universal  holiday  reigned,  and  the  air 
was  rent  by  the  joyous  huzzas  of  the  ex- 
cited multitude.  The  appointments  in 
the  church  and  the  halls  were  the  richest 
that  gold  could  procure,  and  the  pageant, 
in  magnificence,  far  outvied  the  one  that 
had  preceded  it  at  Westminster.  Wil- 
liam deemed  it  wise  to  be  re-crowned 
along  with  Matilda ;  and  before  the  pre- 
late, Aldred,  anointed  him  king,  he 
voluntarily  repeated  the  oath  he  had  be- 
fore taken,  to  preserve  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  nation  inviolate,  and, 
above  all,  to  uphold  trial  by  jury.  The 

Suecn,  with  a  grace  and  modest  dignity 
.  tat  won  the  hearts  of  all  present,  re- 
ceived the  insignia  of  royalty  from  the 
hands  of  Aldred.  But  the  exalted  honour 
made  her  not  a  few  enemies,  as,  from  the 
day  of  her  coronation,  she  was  always 
addressed  as  Queen  Regina,  and  so  signed 
her  name,  whilst,  before  the  Conquest, 
the  queens  were  addressed  by  the  Saxons 
only  as  the  kings'  ladies  or  companions, 
ana  not  one  of  them  had  been  crowned. 

At  this  coronation  it  was,  that  the 
office  of  champion  was  instituted.  Mar- 
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ml  on,  whose  descendant  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  immortalized  in  his  well-known 
poem  of  that  name,  was  the  hold  knight 
who,  on  this  occasion,  entered  the  ban- 
qucting-hall,  armed  cap-a-pie,  and  sten- 
toriously  challenged  to  single  combat 
any  who  dared  to  deny  that  William  and 
his  consort  were  King  and  Queen  of 
England.  Probably,  as  Matilda  had  as- 
sumed the  title  of  queen  contrary  to  the 
customs  of  the  country,  the  champion 
was  sent  forth  to  prevent  the  disaffected 
from  questioning  her  right  to  regal 
honours ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  the 
office  was  made  hereditary,  and  from  the 
Marmions  descended  by  heirship  to  the 
Dymocks  of  Scrivelsbye ;  and,  although, 
since  the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  the 
ceremony  has  been  omitted,  in  that  fa- 
mily, which  for  centuries  has  exercised 
it,  the  right  is  still  preserved. 

Shortly  after  the  coronation  of  Ma- 
tilda, her  fourth  son,  Henry,  surnamed 
Beauclerk,  was  born  at  Selby,  in  York- 
shire. To  gratify  the  nation,  the  queen 
willed  that  all  her  lands  and  possessions 
in  England  should  revert  to  him  at  her 
death. 

To  strengthen  his  possessions,  and  keep 
the  Saxon  spirit  of  rebellion  in  subjec- 
tion, William  about  this  period  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
which,*  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
priestly  architect,  Gundulph,  Hishop  of 
Rochester,  rapidl v  rose  up  an  impregna- 
ble fortress.  Thus,  having  overawed 
London  and  its  suburbs,  he,  as  a  further 
safeguard,  built  and  garrisoned  a  chain 
of  strong  military  forts,  extending  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
The  Saxon  nobles  became  jealous  of 
these  measures,  and  many  of  them  with' 
drew  from  court.  The  mighty  Earls 
Edwin  and  Morcar — to  the  former  of 
whom  the  Conqueror  had  first  promised, 
and  afterwards  denied,  one  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage— retired  in  dis- 
gust to  Scotland,  and  there  organized  a 
plan,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Scottish 
King,  the  Princes  of  Wales,  and  the 
King  of  Denmark,  simultaneously  to 
attack  England.  But  their  own  dis- 
sensions, and  the  energetic  precautions 
of  William,  defeated  their  daring  pro- 


In  1069,  rebellion  was  rife  in  Eng- 
land, whilst  Normandy  was  suffering 
from  the  long-continued  absence  of  the 
court  and  nobility. 

*'  We  have  grown  poor  and  pitiable," 
said  the  Normans ;  "  send  us  our  good 
queen,  and  again  will  our  trade  revive, 
and  plenty  cheer  our  famishing  boards." 

William  complied  with  their  demands, 
for,  in  truth,  by  no  other  means  could 
the  safety  of  his  wife,  children,  and  pa- 
trimonial possessions  be  ensured.  Ma- 
tilda and  her  eldest  son,  Robert,  were, 
as  before,  appointed  regents  of  Nor- 
mandy, and,  at  parting,  William  im- 
plored his  consort  to  cherish  peace,  the 
arts,  and  industry  in  his  native  land,  and 
to  pray  for  the  speedy  restoration  of  tran- 
quillity in  England. 

The  departure  of  Matilda  and  her 
court  aggravated  the  horrors  of  civil 
war  in  England.  Trade  was  ruined ; 
commerce  there  was  none ;  and  multi- 
tudes of  peaceably-disposed  citizens  were 
compelled  to  starve,  or  join  the  ranks  of 
the  malcontents. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  William, 
to  prevent  the  people  from  meeting  at 
ni^ht-timc  to  discuss  their  grievances 
and  plot  against  their  oppressors,  intro- 
duced into  England  the  custom  he  had 
previously  established  in  Normandy, 
known  as  the  curfew,  or  eouvre  feu — 
literally,  cover  fire.  All  persons  being 
compelled,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
inc,  on  the  tolling  of  a  bell,  to  extin- 
guish  every  light  and  fire  in  their  dwel- 
lings, under  a  severe  penalty. 

On  the  departure  of  the  queen  from 
England,  the  Conqueror  took  the  field, 
and  rapidly  marched  to  the  north,  where 
the  powerful  Waltheof,  with  his  Saxon 
confederates,  and  the  Danish  army  they 
had  invited  across  the  sea,  had  already 
obtained  possession  of  Durham,  York, 
and  other  places.  He  swore  that  he 
would  not  leave  one  living  soul  in  Nor- 
thumberland— an  oath  he  strenuously 
endeavoured  to  keen.  On  entering 
Yorkshire,  he  markca  his  track  with  fire 
and  sword — neither  age  nor  sex  was 
spared — and  the  slaughter  of  the  af- 
frighted inhabitants  was  terrible  in  the 
extreme.  The  city  of  York  presented 
the  first  formidable  obstruction  to  his 
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progress.  But  what  he  could  not  gain 
oy  force,  he  obtained  by  stratagem.  By 
a  bribe  he  induced  the  Danish  com- 
mander to  withdraw  with  his  army  to 
his  ships;  and  Waltheof,  after  a  long 
defence,  surrendered  the  castle  of  York, 
and  accepted  from  the  Conqueror,  as  the 
rice  of  peace,  the  hand  of  his  fair  niece, 
udith,  in  marriage.  This  ill-fated  union 
was  solemnized  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
city  of  York,  where,  with  the  indiffer- 
ence of  a  stoic,  William  tarried,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  devastation  he  had  himself 
effected,  passed  the  following  Christmas 
festival. 

In  1070,  the  clergy,  by  continuing  to 
uphold  the  cause  of  the  Saxons,  had  so 
exasperated  William,  that  he  determined, 
at  one  stroke,  to  chastise  their  insolence 
and  increase  his  own  exchequer.  Pre- 
tending that  many  of  the  reoels  had  se- 
creted their  gold  and  plate  in  the  mo- 
nasteries, he  ruthlessly  pillaged  the 
sacred  edifices  of  everything  that  was 
valuable,  even  to  the  shrines  of  the 
saints,  and  the  consecrated  vessels.  He 
then  compelled  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the 
laity,  to  provide  him  with  troops  of 
war  ;  and  after  arbitrarily  deposing  the 
leading  Saxon  prelates,  and  giving  their 
benefices  to  his  own  foreign  favourites, 
he  prohibited  the  use  of  the  Saxon  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures,  and  even  endea- 
voured to  supersede  the  Saxon  language 
by  that  of  the  Norman. 

In  the  schools,  in  the  law  courts,  and 
in  the  royal  presence,  only  the  Norman 
tongue  was  permitted  to  be  spoken ;  yet 
it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  for  ever 
silence  the  language  of  the  people. 
Both  the  Saxons  and  the  Normans  could 
only  commune  together  by  borrowing 
from  each  other  certain  words  and 
idioms,  and  in  this  manner  the  two  dia- 
lects became  amalgamated  into  the  ele- 
ments of  the  copious  and  expressive 
language  in  which  Shakspeare  wrote  and 
Campbell  sung. 

It  is  reported  that,  about  this  period, 


William,  tainted  with  the  licentiousness 

of  the  times,  dishonoured  the  fair  fame 
of  the  niece  of  Merleswen,  a  Kentish 
noble,  and  that  Matilda,  when  she  heard 
of  the  intrigue,  was  so  enraged,  that  she 
caused  the  unfortunate  Saxon  girl  to  be 
hamstrung,  slit  in  the  jaws,  and  murdered 
with  all  the  horrors  of  refined  cruelty. 
Fortunately  for  the  fair  fame  of  Ma- 
tilda, this  tale  of  horror  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  it  being  mentioned  by  but  two 
of  the  early  chroniclers,  who  both  seem 
to  regard  it  as  a  probable  fiction. 

The  horrors  of  civil  war  had  not 
ceased  in  England,  when,  envying  the 
Conqueror  his  greatness,  the  King  of 
France,  in  alliance  with  the  Duke  of 
Brittany,  attacked  his  continental  pos- 
sessions with  powerful  forces,  and  en- 
couraged the  province  of  Maine  to  revolt. 
Matilda,  perceiving  the  dangers  of  her 
position,  sent  to  her  royal  lord  for  as- 
sistance. When  the  news  reached  Wil- 
liam's ears,  he  was  at  war  with  the  King 
of  Scotland,  who  supported  the  Saxon 
rebels.  He,  therefore,  dispatched  the 
son  of  Fitz-Osborn  to  the  queen's  imme- 
diate aid,  and  after  concluding  a  hasty 
peace  with  the  Scottish  King,  himself 
passed  over  to  Normandy  with  a  large 
army,  composed  chiefly  of  Saxons  from 
the  districts  most  likely  to  revolt.  With 
these  troops  he  speedily  reduced  Maine 
to  subjection,  drove  the  King  of  France 
to  sue  for  peace,  and  restored  tranquil- 
lity throughout  his  continental  posses- 
sions. 

William  next  laid  siege  to  the  city  of 
Dol,  where  the  Norman  traitor,  Ralph 
de  Guader,  had  taken  refuge :  but  as 
Alan  Fergeant  and  other  nobles  came 
with  a  large  army  to  the  besieged  earl's 
rescue,  William  was  driven  from  the 
field  with  considerable  loss,  and  only  ex- 
tricated himself  from  the  dilemma  by  a 
treaty  of  peace,  followed  by  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter,  Constance,  with  the 
brave  Alan  Fergeant,  the  fair  bride  being 
dowered  with  all  the  lands  of  Chester. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Princess  Cecil  veiled  a  nun — Robert  quarrel*  with  his  father — Quits  the  court  of  Nor* 
mandy  in  disgust — Matilda  secretly  supplies  his  wants — Her  agent  taken — The  Con- 
queror's reproof — Matilda's  reply — Escape  of  her  agent — Robert  takes  up  arms — 
William  Rufus  knighted— Supports  his  father— Battle  of  Archembraye — Robert 
unconsciously  wounds  his  father — Implores  forgiveness — Matilda  brings  about  a  re- 
conciliation— The  Conqueror  returns  with  Robert  to  England — The  Scots  chastised — 
Doomsday  book — Royal  Revenue — Court  of  Exchequer  established — Itinerating 
justices — Conqueror's  rule  productive  of  lasting  benefits. 


^s^*MeWrjJlE  Easter  of  1075 

iSffi^iwsPI^"  was  keP*  Kv  Matilda 
U^^^S^^^A  an(*  *u'r  r".v;i'  -'""'I at 

limPilil  Ws^tf    tended  by  themselves 

Sk^k^^^t/M  aml  tne*r  courti  the 
Q^^Bte^^^*  Princess  Cecil,  their 
^J*-*******-3*^  eldest  daughter,  was 
consecrated  a  nun.  This  princess  had  been 
educated  from  her  earliest  years  in  the 
convent  founded  by  her  mother  at  Caen. 
According  to  a  writer  of  her  times — u  She 
was  learned,  meek,  and  holy,  excelling 
all  her  sisters  in  gentleness  of  heart, 
and  of  righteous  mind.  In  the  paths  only 
of  godliness  she  walked,  and  throughout 
her  life  she  was  a  peerless  pattern  of 
Christian  meekness  and  virgin  purity." 

The  indifference  of  "William,  and  the 
over-fondness  of  Matilda  for  their  eldest 
son,  Robert,  now  gave  rise  to  domestic 
troubles,  so  serious  and  protracted,  as  to 
materially  influence  the  future  life  of  the 
royal  pair. 

Although  proud  and  hasty,  Robert 
was  brave,  kind-hearted,  and  generous  to 
a  fault.  The  Normans,  over  whom  he 
had  exercised  sovereign  sway  during  the 
lengthened  absence  of  their  liege  lord, 
loved  him  for  his  bravery  and  generosity, 
and  knowing  that  his  father  had  pro- 
mised some  day  to  resign  the  duchy  in 
his  favour,  they  had  regarded  him  as 
their  monarch ;  he  therefore  felt  highly 
humiliated  when  William  on  his  return 
assumed  the  reins  of  royalty,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  play  the  part  of  a  subject. 

lie  had  another  more  serious  cause  of 
complaint  against  his  parent.  The  heiress 
of  the  last  Karl  of  Maine,  whom,  when 
a  child,  he  had  espoused,  died  in  her 
girlhood,  and  on  her  death,  his  father, 
the  Duke  of  Normandy,  had  annexed  her 


territory  to  his  own  patrimonial  domi- 
nions. Being  now  of  age,  and  seconded 
by  the  voice  of  the  nobles  of  Maine,  he 
demanded  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
dower  of  his  wife  ;  but  William,  either 
from  ambition  or  personal  dislike,  put 
him  off  with  vague  promises,  and  kept 
possession  of  the  territory. 

William  Rufus,  the  third  son  of  Wil- 
liam and  Matilda,  was  politic  and  crafty, 
and  as  much  idolized  by  his  father  as 
Robert  was  despised.  From  his  earliest 
vouth,  he  sedulously  endeavoured  to  win 
his  father's  highest  esteem,  his  whole 
ambition  being  to  supplant  his  brother 
Robert  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Con- 
queror's possessions.  These  artful  efforts 
in  time  produced  their  fruits — when  the 
Conqueror  died,  he  left  Rufus  his  richest 
treasure,  the  crown  of  England. 

In  1076,  whilst  W'illiam  and  Matilda 
held  their  court  at  the  castle  of  Eagle, 
so  named  from  its  height  and  difficulty 
of  access,  Robert's  younger  brothers, 
William  and  Henry,  maliciously  threw 
some  dirty  water  over  him  from  a  bal- 
cony above,  which  so  exasperated  him, 
that,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  he  drew 
his  sword,  and  was  about  rushing  up 
stairs  to  revenge  the  insult,  when  the 
king,  alarmed  at  the  noise,  entered 
sword  in  hand,  just  in  time  to  prevent 
serious  consequences. 

A  fiery  wrangle  ensued  between  the 
parent  and  his  hot-headed  heir,  in  which 
words  ran  so  high,  that  Robert,  stung  to 
the  soul  with  the  covetousness  and  the 
sarcastic  implications  of  his  father,  re- 
tired that  very  evening  from  court ;  and 
being  beloved  by  the  Norman  nobles, 
many  of  them  espoused  his  cause,  and 
urged  him  to  arm  for  his  rights. 

By  the  mediation  of  Matilda,  it  was 
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arranged  that  the  father  and  son  should 
meet,  and  endeavour  to  settle  matters 
amicably.  The  interview  was  a  stormy 
one  :  Robert,  as  the  price  of  his  recon- 
ciliation,  demanded  the  investure  of  the 
duchies  of  Normandy  and  Maine;  this 
was  met  by  a  stern  refusal  from  the  fa- 
ther, who  reminded  his  irascible  heir  of 
the  fate  of  Absalom  and  Rehoboam,  and 
bade  him  obey  his  parent,  and  not 
hearken  to  evil  counsellors. 

44  I  am  here  to  demand  my  rights,  and 
not  to  listen  to  sermons,"  answered  Ro- 
bert, with  more  insolence  than  prudence. 
44  Say,  on  the  honour  of  a  father,"  he 
added,  haughtily,  **  is  not  the  earldom  of 
Maine  lawfully  mine  by  possession  ?  and 
did  not  you  yourself,  long  ago,  promise 
me  the  investure  of  Normandv  r 

44  Tush  P  replied  the  Conqueror, 
tartly ;  44  you  know,  son,  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  divest  myself  of  my  clothing  till 
1  go  tu  bed.  Normandy  is  mine  by  pa- 
trimony, England  I  won  by  my  good 
sword,  and  I  swear,  that  whilst  I  live, 
no  power  on  earth  shall  force  me  to  di- 
vide my  authority  with  another,  even 
should  that  other  be  my  first-born  ;  for 
it  is  written  in  the  holy  evangelists,  that 
a  kingdom  divided  against  itself  shall 
become  desolate." 

44  True,  sire,"  retorted  Robert,  44  and 
it  is  also  written  in  the  holy  book,  put 
not  your  trust  in  kines.  But,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  scornful  smile,  44  the  Duke 
of  Normandv  has  a  bad  memory  for  un- 
pleasant truths ;  he  has  doubtless  forgotten 
that  the  good  people  of  Mans  submitted 
to  his  sword  on  condition  that  the  earl- 
dom of  Maine  should  be  mine ;  nor  is  it 
convenient  for  him  to  remember,  that 
Philip  of  France  consented  not  to  snatch 
Normandy  from  his  grasp  during  his  ex- 
pedition into  England,  only  on  conside- 
ration that  on  his  return  he  would  place 
the  crown  of  that  duchy  on  my  head. 
However,  as  my  royal  father  has  found 
it  convenient  to  break  faith  with  his 
lieges,  his  suzerain,  and  his  heir,  I  will 
instantly  leave  Normandy,  and  seek  that 
justice  from  strangers  which  I  cannot 
obtain  here." 

Then  bidding  his  royal  sire  adieu,  he 
departed,  and,  accompanied  by  several 
of  his  partizans,  sought  refuge  at  the 


court  of  his  uncle,  Robert  of  Flanders, 
where  he  commenced  plotting  against  hia 
father.  The  King  of  France  and  the 
Duke  of  1  landers  seconded  his  efforts, 
advised  him  to  take  up  arms,  and  other- 
wise counselled  him  to  evil  courses.  But 
for  a  period,  poverty  and  profligacy  pre- 
vented him  from  carrying  his  designs  into 
effect — indeed,  at  this  time,  so  straitened 
were  his  circumstances,  that,  under  the 

Eressure  of  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
e  made  repeated  applications  to  his 
over-fond  parent,  Matilda,  who  secretly 
supplied  him  with  vast  sums  from  her 
own  private  coffers;  and  when  these 
were  exhausted,  she,  with  the  weakness 
of  a  doting  mother,  stripped  herself  of 
her  jewels  and  costly  trinkets  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Roger  dc  Beaumont,  the  faithful  pre- 
mier of  Normandy,  no  sooner  discovered 
that  Robert  was  arming  against  his  fa- 
ther with  his  mother's  wealth,  than  he 
dispatched  a  message  to  his  royal  master, 
who,  with  his  son,  William  Ruf us,  was 
then  in  England,  informing  him  of  the 
fact,  and  requesting  his  Bpeedy  return  to 
his  native  realms.  This  intelligence  so 
startled  William,  that  he  scarcely  be- 
lieved it,  till,  on  landing  in  Normandy, 
he  intercepted  Matilda's  private  agent, 
Sampson,  in  the  very  act  of  conveying  a 
quantity  of  the  royal  plate  to  her  rebel 
son,  Robert. 

The  meeting  between  Matilda  and  her 
royal  lord  on  this  occasion  was  one  of 
mingled  indignation,  sorrow,  and  im- 
passioned tenderness. 

44  Oh,  woe,'  woe,  woe !"  exclaimed  the 
Conqueror,  fixing  his  stern,  but  grief- 
dimmed  eyes  on  the  Queen.  "The 
brightest  jewel  of  my  bosom  hath 
pierced  my  heart  with  the  deadly  dart  of 
treachery.  She  hath  deceived  her  hus- 
band, and  destroyed  her  own  house. 
Behold,  my  wife — the  treasure  of  my 
soul — to  whom  I  have  confided  my 
wealth,  my  crown,  my  greatness,  my  all. 
She  hath  supported  my  rebel  son  in  per- 
fidy, and  aided  him  to  raise  his  sword 
against  his  own  father." 

44  My  lord,"  replied  Matilda,  44  far  be 
it  from  me  to  do  you  wrong.  But  when 
you  spurn  our  first-born,  and  retain  from 
him  his  rights,  you  drive  him  to 
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-wretchedness  and  distraction.  And,  oh, 
William !  he  is  my  child,  and  were  I 
hell-doomed  for  the  act,  still  would  I 
succour  him  in  his  distress,  and  with  a 
mother's  blessing  lighten  his  woes. 
Nay,  so  much  do  I  love  him,  that  for  his 
dear  sake,  I  would  dare  any  danger,  do 
any  deed  Ask  me  not,  then,  to  enjoy 
the  pomp  of  royalty,  whilst  he  is  pining 
in  want  and  misery  ;  as  a  loving  hus- 
band, you  have  no  authority  to  impose 
such  insensibility  on  a  mother ;  and  as 
an  affectionate  parent  and  honourable 
ruler,  you  are  bound  to  accord  that  jus- 
tice to  our  son  Robert,  which,  were  you 
in  his  station  and  he  in  yours,  you  would 
expect  from  his  hands  as  a  father." 

To  William's  further  reproaches  Ma- 
tilda only  replied  with  tears  ;  and  the 
Conqueror,  enraged  by  the  conduct  of 
her  whom  he  could  not  cease  to  love, 
vented  his  wrath  on  her  probably  guilt- 
less agent,  Sampson,  by  ordering  his 
eyes  to  be  put  out.  But  Matilda,  who 
never  deserted  a  friend  in  distress,  ena- 
bled her  terrified  agent  to  escape  the 
vengeance  of  her  lord,  by  seeking  refuge 
in  iJuche,  a  monastery  of  which  she 
herself  was  patroness,  and  where,  being 
shaven,  and  professed  a  monk  immediately 
he  entered,  the  soldiers  who  had  tracked 
him  thither  were  disappointed  of  their 
prey,  as  they  durst  not  molest  an  eccle- 
siastic. 

Nothing  daunted  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Conqueror,  Robert,  supported  by  the 
King  of  France,  and  the  disaffected  Nor- 
man nobles,  boldly  attacked  Rouen, 
where  he  displayed  great  courage  and 
military  tact,  and  would  have  possessed 
himself  of  the  castle,  but  for  its  more  than 
ordinary  strength,  its  powerful  garrison, 
and  the  skill  and  undying  bravery  of  its 
governor — Roger  de  Ivry. 

On  taking  the  field  against  his  filial  foe, 
William  speedily  discovered  that  the  son 
whom  he  had  held  in  contempt,  and  in- 
sultingly nicknamed  Court  nose,  from 
his  low  stature,  was  possessed  of  military 
talents  second  only  to  his  own,  and  that, 
if  not  vigorously  overwhelmed  with 
powerful  forces,  he  would  doubtless  soon 
become  master  of  Normandy. 

William  Rums  desired  above  all 
things,  the  downfall  of  his  rebel  brother ; 


and  that  he  might  support  his  father  with 
all  due  honour  in  the  field  against  him, 
he,  before  quitting  England,  had  been 
knighted  by  Lanfranc,  whom  the  King 
had  elevated  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury. 

Aided  by  his  beloved  son,  William 
Ruins,  the  Conqueror  raised  a  powerful 
army,  and  hastened  to  crush  the  power 
and  chastise  the  insolent  disobedience  of 
his  son  Robert  and  the  rebels  who  sup- 
ported his  standard.  The  hostile  forces 
met  on  the  plains  of  Archembraye,  near 
the  castle  of  Gcrberoy.  The  fight  was 
fierce  and  bravely  maintained  on  both 
sides.  Towards  evening,  a  portion  of  the 
king's  troops  shewed  symptoms  of  giving 
way.  Robert  seized  the  propitious  mo- 
ment, and  with  a  reserve  of  chosen  vete- 
rans rushed  upon  them  from  the  heights 
above  with  such  overwhelming  impetu- 
osity, as  at  once  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
day.  The  Conqueror  galloped  to  and 
fro  amongst  his  disheartened  troops,  and 
exerted  his  utmost  to  rally  them,  out  in 
vain.  Overcome  with  panic,  they  broke 
their  ranks,  and  those  that  could  not  flee 
before  the  victors  were  mercilessly  slaugh- 
tered. 

In  the  melee,  Robert,  unconscious 
against  whom  he  tilted,  wounded  his  fa- 
ther in  the  arm  with  his  lance  and  un- 
horsed him,  which  so  irritated  the  Con- 
queror, that,  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  he 
snouted,  "  Rescue,  lieges !  rescue !  By 
the  splendour  of  God !  would  you  desert 
your  duke  ?" 

As  the  well-known  voice  rang  through 
the  ears  of  Robert,  a  shudder  of  horror 
thrilled  his  frame,  he  dropped  his  lance, 
dismounted,  rushed  to  the  duke,  and 
raising  him  from  the  ground,  exclaimed, 
44  My  father !  my  poor  father !  Oh,  that 
I  should  live  to  see  this.  Thank  God." 
he  continued,  after  glancing  at  the 
wound,  44  it  is  not  mortal."  Then,  with- 
out daring  to  look  up,  he  seated  his  pa- 
rent on  his  own  horse,  led  him  to  a  re- 
tired spot,  and  on  his  knees  implored 
forgiveness  for  the  crime  he  had  uninten- 
tionally committed. 

But  William,  who  in  all  his  previous 
engagements  had  never  lost  a  drop  of 
blood,  was  too  much  exasperated  at  being 
overcome  by  the  arm  of  the  son  whom 
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his  injustice  and  scorn  had  driven  from 
court,  to  immediately  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  penitent  victor.  He  replied  only 
with  an  oath  of  derision,  and  galloped  off 
in  a  fever  of  passion. 

Although  victorious,  Robert  was  so 
shocked  at  having  but  narrowly  escaped 
the  crime  of  parricide,  that,  instead  of 
pursuing  the  advantage  he  had  gained, 
he  thought  only  of  imploring  forgiveness 
from  his  offended  parent,  But  his  en- 
treaties were  vain,  until  backed  by  the 
supplicating  tears  of  his  fond  mother. 
The  inroads  grief  was  making  on  the 
health  of  the  queen,  moved  the  stubborn 
heart  of  the  Conqueror.  He  relented, 
invited  the  victorious  penitent  to  Rouen, 
received  him  with  kindness,  forgave  him 
his  crimes  and  follies,  and  promised  to 

Cut  him  all  that  was  consistent  with 
own  honour  as  a  king.  Matilda  en- 
joyed the  society  of  her  favourite  son  for 
only  a  brief  period.  Shortly  after  the 
reconciliation,  the  Conqueror  returned 
to  England,  and  took  Rooert  with  him, 
under  the  pretext  that  he  required  him 
to  fight  against  the  King  of  Scotland, 
but  with  the  real  motive  of  separating 
him  from  his  Norman  partisans  and  his 
over-fond  mother. 

During  his  stay  in  England,  Robert 
achieved  nothing  of  importance,  except 
the  founding  of  the  city  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  where  Monichester  formerly 
stood. 

After  chastising  the  Scotch,  and  re- 
ducing his  English  malcontents  to  sub- 
mission, the  Conqueror  caused  to  be 
compiled  a  great  survey  of  all  the  lands 
and  properties  of  his  British  subjects, 
the  particulars  thereof  being  entered  in 
two  books,  called  the  great  and  little 
Doomsday  Books,  which  arc  still  pre- 
served in  the  Exchequer. 

According  to  Brady,  this  survey  was 
begun  in  1080,  and  finished  in  1086.  It 
was  made  by  verdict  or  presentment  of 
juries.  They  noted  how  much  arable 
land,  pasture,  meadow,  and  wood,  every 
man  had,  from  the  King  himself  down  to 


the  poorest  proprietor,  and  what  was  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  lands  at  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  at  the  time 
of  making  the  survey.  The  survey  was 
made  by  counties,  hundreds,  and  towns, 
in  manors,  hides,  half-hides,  and  acres  of 
land,  meadow,  pasture,  and  wood.  The 
surveyors  also  specified  the  value  of  every 
person's  estate  ;  the  names  of  the  mo- 
nasteries and  religious  houses  ;  the  num- 
ber of  mills  and  fisheries ;  the  amount 
of  live  stock,  and  how  many  freemen, 
villains,  and  servants  there  were  in  every 
town  and  manor.  This  general  register, 
sometimes  caLed  the  "  Great  Terrar,  or 
Land  Book  of  England,"  was  made  by 
tho  Conqueror  with  a  view  to  increase 
his  income.  He  had  reduced  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  poverty,  and  now  that  their 
estates  were  possessed  by  the  Normans 
and  others,  he  resolved  to  fill  his  royal 
coffers  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  taxes 
and  fines  on  the  wealthy  foreigners.  Tho 
scheme  succeeded  to  perfection  ;  the  royal 
revenue  was  raised  to  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds — equal  to  five 
millions  at  the  present  day — and,  in  ad- 
dition to  this  fixed  income,  he  obtained 
many  thousands  annually  in  the  form  of 
fines,  mulcts,  licenses,  forfeitures,  and 
parliamentary  grants. 

In  1079,  the  Conqueror  established 
the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  he  also  ap- 
pointed justices  to  itinerate  through  the 
realm,  and  determine  certain  pleas  and 
causes ;  and  by  encouraging  his  officers 
of  state,  both  civil  and  criminal,  to  above 
everything  respect  the  law,  and  do  equal 
justice  to  all  men,  he  furthered  the  es- 
tablishing of  order  and  good-will 
amongst  all  his  English  subjects.  In- 
deed, his  measures  generally,  although 
apparently  severe,  were  productive  of 
lasting  benefits  to  England ;  and,  but  for 
the  rigour  of  the  game  laws  that  he  in- 
troduced, and  his  reckless  spoliation  of 
village,  hamlet,  and  monastery,  to  form 
his  great  hunting  park  in  Hampshire, 
the  latter  years  of  his  reign  would  have 
added  to  the  splendour  of  his  memory. 
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-  Matilda  a  children, 

ATILDA  did  not 
again  return  to  Eng- 
land. The  remain- 
der of  her  days  she 
occupied  in  govern- 
ing Normandy,  and 
deploring  her  domes- 
tic misfortunes.  Her 
second  son,  Richard,  a  prince  of  pro- 
mising endowments,  and  a  pupil  of  the 
learned  Lanfranc,  had  scarcely  been  con- 
signed by  fever  to  the  cold  grasp  of  death, 
when  her  daughter,  Constance,  whilst 

Jet  in  the  prime  of  womanhood,  breathed 
er  last.  This  princess  had  been  married 
seven  years  to  Alan  Fcrgcant,  Duke  of 
Brittany,  without  giving  birth  to  an  heir, 
which  so  preyed  upon  her  mind,  as  to 
occasion  the  lingering  sickness  of  which 
she  died.  Her  remains  were  conveyed  to 
England,  and  interred  with  due  solem- 
nity in  the  abbey  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury. 

For  the  recovery  of  this  beloved 
daughter,  Matilda  paid  a  ceremonious 
but  vain  visit  to  the  monastery  of  Ouche, 
and  at  the  venerated  shrine  of  St.  Eu- 
tole,  offered  prayers  and  costly  presents, 
and  vowed  to  bestow  other  and  yet  more 
valuable  gifts,  should  her  prayers  be  fa- 
vourably answered.  She  afterwards  re- 
tired to  the  refectory,  and  dined  with  the 
monks,  where  she  behaved  with  great 
humility  and  condescension,  and  delighted 
the  holy  brethren  with  her  liberality  in 
providing  so  goodly  a  feast,  for  she  main- 
tained all  the  pomp  and  state  of  an  En- 
glish queen.  The  table  at  which  she  her- 
self usually  dined  being  furnished  at  a 


daily  expense  of  forty  shillings — a  most 
extravagant  sum  for  those  times,  whilst, 
at  a  lower  table,  one  hundred  attendants 
were  provided  for  at  the  high  charge  of 
twelve-pence  each  per  day.  It  was  prin- 
cipally out  of  her  income  from  England, 
that  the  fair  regent  of  Normandy  sup- 
ported the  splendour  of  her  dignity. 
The  citizens  of  London  paid  for  the  oil 
for  her  lamps,  and  the  wood  for  her  fires ; 
she  received  the  tolls  imposed  on  mer- 
chandise at  Queen  hithe,  and  a  tenth  part 
of  the  voluntary  fines  paid  to  the  crown, 
besides  other  incomes  and  immunities. 

As  years  rolled  on,  Matilda  found  the 
clouds  of  trouble  thicken  around  her. 
Whilst  yet  mourning  for  the  bereavement 
of  her  daughter  Constance,  she  received 
the  sorrowful  tidings  that  her  be- 
loved son  Robert  had  again  rankled  his 
father's  wrath,  by  refusing  to  marry  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  Waltheof,  the 
Saxon  earl,  to  whom  the  Conqueror  had 
espoused  his  niece,  Judith,  at  York,  but 
who,  having  joined  in  a  plot  against  the 
Normans,  was  betrayed  by  his  treacher- 
ous wife  into  the  hands  of  her  uncle,  and 
by  his  order  beheaded  at  Winchester.* 

Sorely  grieved  at  the  renewed  breach 
between  her  royal  lord  and  darling  son, 
Matilda  sent  to  a  German  hermit,  who 
was  renowned  for  sanctity,  learning,  and 
prophetic  gifts,  and  requested  his  advice 
in  trie  matter.  Tho  sage,  after  a  lapse 
of  three  days,  pretended  to  have  had  a 
wondrous  dream,  to  the  effect  that  if  Ma- 
tilda did  not  succeed  in  restoring  amity 
between  her  royal  lord  and  her  son; 

in  this  reign. 
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Robert,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
would  rule  the  land  with  weakness,  re- 
bellions would  spring  up  in  all  directions, 
and,  ultimately,  enemies  from  without 
would  tear  the  crown  from  his  head. 

This  pretended  prophecy  weighed 
heavily  on  Matilda's  heart.  Her  best 
endeavours  to  restore  her  son  Robert  to 
his  father's  affections  were  vain,  and  at 
longt  a  her  spirits  became  depressed,  and 
she  sunk  into  a  slow  nervous  fever,  from 
which  she  never  recovered.  As  her  ma- 
lady increased,  she  increased  her  chari- 
ties to  the  poor,  repeatedly  confessed  her 
sins,  released  several  state  prisoners,  made 
costly  presents  to  the  monasteries,  and  by 
complying  with  all  the  superstitious  ri- 
tuals of  her  country  and  times,  endea- 
voured to  make  peace  with  God  and  man. 

When  no  hope  was  entertained  of  her 
recovery,  a  hasty  message  was  despatched 
to  the  Conqueror  in  England,  who,  with- 
out delay,  embarked  for  Normandv,  and 
arrived  at  Caen  only  a  few  hours  "before 
she  expired. 

Matilda,  who  will  ever  be  remembered 
for  her  long,  wise  and  liberal  rule,  as 
Regent  of  Normandy,  closed  her  earthly 
pilgrimage  on  the  second  of  November, 
1<  83,  in  the  fiftv-second  year  of  her  age. 
She  had  been  Duchess  of  Normandv 
thirty-one  years,  and  Queen  of  England 
seventeen  years,  Her  dying  prayer  was 
for  the  prosperity  of  her  favourite  son, 
Robert,  who,  to  her  great  regret,  was  in 
England  when  she  ceased  to  breathe. 

Her  remains  were  interred  with  im- 
posing funeral  solemnity  in  the  convent 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Caen,  which  Ma- 
tilda herself  had  founded,  and  where  her 
sorrowing  lord  erected  a  magnificent 
tomb  to  her  memory.  But  this  splendid 
monument  of  the  Conqueror's  love  for 
his  departed  queen,  was  despoiled  during 
the  religious  wars  that  desolated  France 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  A  party  of 
Calvinists  entered  the  monastery,  and, 
despite  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  ab- 
bess and  the  nuns,  broke  into  pieces  the 
statue  of  Matilda  that  surmounted  the 
tomb,  tore  open  the  sepulchre,  and  took 
from  the  fingers  of  the  queen's  body  a 
valuable  gold  ring,  which,  however,  was 
afterwards  given  to  the  abbess.  These 
rapacious  fanatics  had  previously  en- 


tered the  Abbey  of  St.  Stephen's,  in  the 
same  city,  where,  after  levelling  the  Con- 
queror's monument  to  the  oust,  they, 
with  the  hope  of  discovering  valuable 
treasures,  opened  his  grave,  and  strewed 
his  bones  about  the  chapel. 

Large  as  her  revenues  were,  Matilda 
died  poor.  The  lands  in  Gloucester- 
shire, which  she  had  obtained  by  the 
death  of  the  ill-fated  Brithric,  were  set- 
tled on  her  son  Henry,  and  her  private 
funds  had  either  been  lavished  on  her 
favourite  son,  Robert,  or  expended  in 
charities  to  the  poor,  gifts  to  the  church, 
or  patronage  to  literature  and  the  arts. 
According  to  her  will,  a  curious  docu- 
ment, still  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris,  sne  bequeathed  to  the  abbey  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  all  her  personal  pos- 
sessions, which,  for  a  Queen  of  England, 
were  indeed  few  enough,  consisting  of 
only  a  handsomely  worked  tunic,  a  mantle 
embossed  with  gold,  a  candelabra,  two 
golden  girdles,  two  nouses  in  England, 
a  crown,  sceptre,  horse  trappings,  and 
several  valuable  cups  and  other  vessels. 

The  Conqueror  was  sorely  grieved  at 
the  loss  of  his  queen.  Deprived  of  her 
kindly  counsel,  and  irritated  by  his  first- 
born again  breaking  out  against  him  into 
open  revolt,  his  temper  became  soured, 
and  his  health  began  to  break.  Even 
his  favourite  amusement  of  hunting  he 
now  could  but  ill  enjoy,  and  he  indulged 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  to  such  ex- 
cess, that  he  became  bloated  and  corpu- 
lent, and  at  length  was  attacked  with  the 
dropsy.  Whilst  lying  bedridden  of  this 
disease,  his  old  enemy,  the  French  King, 
jocosely  demanded,  14  When  the  King  of 
England  would  rise  from  his  lying  in?" 
which  so  exasperated  the  debilitated 
monarch,  that  he  swore  to  visit  Paris  at 
his  churching  with  ten  thousand  lances 
by  way  of  wax-lights. 

As  soon  as  he  had  sufficiently  reco- 
vered to  take  the  field,  he,  in  pursuance 
of  his  vow,  collected  a  mighty  army,  and 
hastened  to  the  French  border,  where  he 
mercilessly  ravaged  Le  Vexin,  and  re- 
duced the  city  of  Mantes  to  ashes. 
Whilst  committing  this  terrible  ven- 
geance on  the  innocent  citizens  of 
Mantes,  his  horse  stumbled  over  some 
burning  timber,  and  occasioned  him  a 
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Severe  bruise  in  the  abdomen,  from  the 
pommel  of  his  saddle,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  fatal  fcTer. 

Being  unable  to  remount  his  horse, 
after  the  accident,  William  was  conveyed 
on  a  litter  to  Rouen,  where,  perceiving 
he  approached  his  end,  he  felt  remorse 
at  having  been  guilty  of  so  many  crimes, 
and  endeavoured  to  quiet  the  compunc- 
tion of  his  accusing  conscience  by  acts  of 
charity  and  piety.  To  this  end,  he  gave 
alms  to  the  poor,  ordering  the  release  of 
the  numerous  Saxon  captives  which  he 
held  as  hostages,  and  the  rebuilding  of 
the  churches  he  had  so  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed at  Mantes.  He  also  expressed 
bitter  regrets  at  the  desolation  and  war 
he  had  caused  in  England,  and  declared 
he  would  leave  the  disposal  of  his  regal 
dignity  in  that  fair  land  to  God,  as  he 
durst  not  name  a  successor  to  the  crown 
he  had  won  and  maintained  by  rapine 
and  murder.  But  in  this  declaration  he 
appears  to  have  been  insincere,  as  shortly 
afterwards  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Lan- 
franc,  informing  the  prelate  of  his  ap- 
proaching end,  and  requesting  him  to 
secure  the  crown  of  England  to  his  du- 
tiful son,  William  Rufus.  When  he 
had  sealed  this  letter  with  his  royal 
signet,  he  gave  it  to  his  favourite,  Rufus, 
and  bidding  him  a  hasty  farewell,  told 
the  prince  to  make  all  speed  to  England, 
where  a  crown  awaited  him. 

Having  settled  his  temporal  affairs, 
the  King,  although  suffering  intensely 
from  burning  fever  and  exhaustion, 
caused  himself  to  be  removed  to  Her- 
mentrude,  a  delightful  village  near 
Rouen,  where,  a  few  days  after  his  re- 
moval, he  expired,  surrounded  only  by 
his  domestics,  not  one  of  his  children 
being  present  on  the  solemn  occasion. 

On  the  ninth  of  September,  1087,  he 
heard  the  great  bell  of  St.  Gcrvis,  near 
Rouen,  begin  tolling,  and  asked  what  it 
meant. 

44  It  is  ringing  prime  to  our  blessed 
Virgin,"  replied  one  of  the  attendants. 

44  Then  to  our  blessed  Lady,  Mary,  the 
mother  of  God,  I  commend  myself/'  said 
the  dying  king,  in  a  mint,  faltering 
voice.  44  May  she,  by  her  holy  interces- 
sions, reconcile  me  to  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour, Jesus  Christ.    God  be  merciful  to 


f  — to—/'  The  Conqueror  could  say  no 
more,  death  had  stopp  d  his  heart,  and 
with  a  rattling  gurgle  in  his  throat,  ho 
breathed  his  last,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  and  after  a  reign  of  fifty  years 
in  Normandy,  and  twenty-one  in  England. 

Scarcely  had  William  ceased  to  exist, 
when  his  unworthy  domestics  pillaged 
the  house  in  which  he  died  of  every  ar- 
ticle of  value,  after  which,  they  stole 
the  covering  from  the  royal  dead,  and  left 
the  body  stripped  and  naked  on  the  bare 
floor.  These  shameful  proceedings  could 
not  have  occurred  but  for  the  absence  of 
the  Conqueror's  family  and  officers  of 
state.  Robert,  his'  first-born,  was  in 
Germany,  Rufus  was  journeying  to  Eng- 
land to  obtain  his  crown,  and  Henry,  on 
whom  the  charge  of  his  obsequies  de- 
voted,  had,  on  his  death,  immediately 
departed  for  Rouen,  on  self-interest  busi- 
ness, whilst  all  the  members  of  the  court 
had  gone  to  offer  their  homage  either  to 
Robert  or  to  Rufus. 

As  time  rolled  on,  no  one  attempted  to 
perform  the  last  sad  office  to  the  deserted 
and  neglected  remains  of  the  monarch 
whose  chivalric  renown  had  astonished 
the  world,  and  who,  by  energy,  prudence, 
and  bravery,  had  exalted  himself  from 
the  station  of  a  petty  prince  to  that  of 
the  richest  king  of  Europe.  At  length, 
however,  a  poor  knight,  disgusted  at 
the  dishonour  shown  to  the  body  of 
his  late  royal  master,  removed  it  to 
Rouen  at  his  own  expense,  where  it  was 
met  by  a  train  of  monks,  and  carried  for 
interment  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen's. 
But  here  disaster  followed  disaster. 
Scarcely  had  the  procession  entered  the 
church,  when  a  terrible  fire  burst  forth  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  so  alarmed 
the  monks,  that,  regardless  of  all  deco- 
rum, they  deserted  the  coffin,  and  rushed 
out  to  preserve  their  monastery.  When 
the  conflagration  was  put  out,  the  monks 
returned,  and  performed  the  funeral  rites 
with  becoming  decency ;  after  which,  the 
coffin  was  about  to  be  lowered  into  the 
grave,  when  a  Norman  gentleman, 
named  Fitz-  Arthur,  stepped  forward,  and, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  loudly 
exclaimed — 44  This  interment  I  forbid. 
The  ground  is  mine  by  inheritance ;  the 
duke,  whose  body  rests  in  yon  cold  coffin, 
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took  it  by  violence  from  my  father  to 
fonnd  this  abbey  upon— yea,  this  very 
grave  wa§  the  site  or  my  father's  house  i 
and  I  charge  ye  all,  as  ye  would  avert 
the  wrath  of  God  and  his  holy  saints,  on 
the  great  judgment-day,  not  to  lay  the 
bones  of  the  heartless  plunderer  on  the 
hearth  of  my  oppressed  parent." 

This  impressive  appeal  struck  the  su- 
perstitious assembly  with  horror.  A 
pause  in  the  ceremony  ensued.  The 
claims  of  Fitz-Arthur  were  examined, 
and  acknowledged  by  Prince  Henry,  who 
paid  him  sixty  shillings  for  the  grave, 
and  agreed,  in  the  presence  of  the  monks 
and  mourners,  to  pay  a  further  sum  of 
one  hundred  pounds  of  silver  for  the 
purchase  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
Conqueror  had,  as  a  dispensation  for 
marrying  his  cousin  Matilda,  founded 
the  a\>bey  of  St.  Stephen's.  The  agree- 
ment being  arranged,  the  obsequies  were 
again  proceeded  with.  But  ere  the  coffin 
reached  its  final  resting-place,  it  was  ac- 
cidentally overturned,  and  the  lid  dis- 
placed, when,  according  to  the  chroni- 
cler Speed,  such  a  nauseating  odour 
arose  therefrom,  that  monks  and  mour- 
ners again  fled  in  dismay  from  the  royal 
remains ;  and  it  was  only  after  the  church 
had  been  purified  with  clouds  of  incense, 
that  the  interment  was  effected. 

Such  was  the  funeral  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  never  was  the  corpse  of 
a  mighty  monarch,  dying  in  all  the  pleni- 
tude of  power,  so  neglected  by  his  kin- 
dred, his  ministers,  and  his  people ;  his 
very  obsequies  being  accompanied  by 
scenes  that  render  truth  stranger  than 
fiction— history  more  interesting  than 
romance. 

Rufus  caused  a  stately  mo- 
adorned  with  gold,  silver  and 
precious  stones,  to  be  erected  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  father,  before  the  high  altar 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen's.  In  1542, 
the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  opened  the  tomb, 
and  found  the  body  in  such  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  that  he  caused  a 
portrait  to  be  painted  of  the  royal  re- 
mains, after  which  the  tomb  was  again 
carefully  closed. 

As  previously  stated,  the  monument 
of  the  Conqueror  was  destroved,  and  his 
sepulchre  ransacked,  in  1562,  by  the 


Calvinist  soldiery  under  Chastillon ;  but 
his  bones,  which  had  been  strewed  about 
the  church  by  the  religious  zealots,  were 
afterwards  carefully  collected  and  again 
deposited  in  his  coffin  by  the  monks  of 
St.  Stephen's,  who,  in  1642,  caused  a 
plain  altar  tomb  to  be  erected  over  his 
grave.  This  tomb,  as  well  as  the  mo- 
nument of  Matilda,  which  the  nuns  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  had  caused  to  be  re- 
stored, remained  entire  until  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  when  the  fiery  French 
revolutionists  swept  them  both  so  com- 
pletely away,  that  not  a  vestige  remains 
to  mark  their  sites. 

William  and  his  queen,  Matilda,  had 
four  sons  and  five  daughters. 

Robert,  surnamed  the  Unready,  from 
the  fact  of  his  never  being  prepared  to 
seize  the  golden  offerings  of  fortune, 
succeeded  to  the  duchy  of  Normandy 
after  his  father's  death.  On  his  acces- 
sion, he  mortgaged  his  dukedom  to  his 
brother,  William  Rufus,  for  the  sum  of 
six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six 
pounds  of  silver,  and  joined  the  crusade 
under  Godfrey  of  Boulogne. 

Whilst  returning  from  Palestine,  he 
espoused  the  fair  Sybille,  a  daughter  of 
Count  Conversana,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son,  named  William. 

His  gallant  deeds  at  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem,  won  for  him  the  distinguished 
honour  of  King  of  the  Holy  City.  But 
the  death  of  William  Rufus,  wnich  oc- 
curred about  this  time,  induced  him  to 
reject  the  holy  circlet  and  return  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  expected  to  obtain  the 
insignia  of  royalty.  When  he  reached 
England,  his  brother  Henry  had  al- 
ready supplanted  him,  and  secured  the 
late  king's  treasure.  Being  determined 
not  to  yield  to  his  younger  brother's 
usurpation  without  a  struggle,  he  raised 
a  powerful  army ;  but  his  efforts  were 
unsuccessful,  and  he  was  at  length  de- 
feated and  made  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Tinchebray,  by  the  victorious  Henry, 
who  stripped  him  of  the  dukedom  ot 
Normandy,  and  confined  him  in  Cardiff 
Castle,  where  he  expired,  after  a  painful 
captivity  of  twenty-eight  years. 

Richard,  the  second  son,  died,  whilst 
yet  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  of  a 
fever,  caught  in  hunting  in  the  depo- 
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pulated  districts  of  Hampshire,  daring 
the  lifetime  of  his  parents.  According 
to  some  authors,  the  fever  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  gore  from  a  stag.  He  was 
buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  where, 
to  this  day,  a  stone  slab  marks  the  site 
of  his  grave. 

William  Rufus  mounted  the  English 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
was  slain  whilst  hunting  in  the  New 
Forest,  in  Hampshire,  by  the  erring 
arrow  of  Sir  Walter  Tyrell,  his  royal 
bow-bearer.  He  died  on  the  second  of 
August,  1 100,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  of  England  by  his  younger  bro- 
ther, Henry,  surnamed  Beauclerc,  or  the 
Scholar,  on  account  of  his  great  literary 
acquirements. 

Cecilia,  the  eldest  princess  of  Wil- 
liam and  Matilda,  was  veiled  a  nun  in 
the  abbey  of  Fescamp,  and  afterwards 
became  abbess  of  the  convent  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  founded  bv  her  mother, 
at  Caen,  where  she  exercised  her  high 
office  for  many  years,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, died  at  an  advanced  age,  as  a  con- 
temporary chronicler  states  that  she  was 
living  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

Constance,  the  second  daughter,  mar- 
ried Alan,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  and  died 
during  the  lifetime  of  her  mother. 

Agatha,  the  third  daughter,  was,  when 
young,  affianced  to  Harold,  and  main- 
tained so  great  an  affection  for  his  me- 
mory, that  afterwards,  when  her  father, 


for  political  reasons,  agreed  to  marrj 
her  to  Alphonso,  King  of  Gallicia,  she, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  told  him — "  Her 
heart  was  so  devoted  to  her  Saxon  be- 
trothed, that  she  would  rather  die  than 
become  the  wife  of  another  ;"  and,  sin- 
gular enough,  she  obtained  her  desire. 
On  her  journey  to  Spain,  she  passed  to 
eternal  life,  without  having  seen  the  face 
of  her  intended  husband.  Her  body 
was  conveyed  to  Normandy,  and  interred 
at  Bayeux,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary. 

The  fourth  daughter,  Adela,  was  mar- 
ried to  Stephen,  Earl  of  Blois.  She 
had  four  sons.  The  third,  named  Ste- 
phen, succeeded  to  the  English  throne 
shortly  after  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
Henry  I. ;  and  the  second  was  Henry, 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  On  the  death 
of  her  husband,  she  was  veiled  a  nun, 
at  Mareigney,  where  she  died  in  1137, 
and  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  her  age. 
Her  remains  were  conveyed  to  Caen, 
and  deposited  with  those  of  her  sister 
Cecilia,  in  the  abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Gundard,  the  fifth  and  youngest  daugh- 
ter, was  wedded  to  William  de  Warren, 
a  powerful  Norman  noble,  who  was 
created  Earl  of  Surrey,  in  England,  by 
William  Rufus.  She  had  two  sons, 
William,  from  whom  many  noble  families 
sprung,  and  Rainold,  who  died  childless. 
Sne  died  in  childbed,  at  Castle-Acre,  in 
Norfolk,  in  1095,  and  was  interred  in 
St.  Pancras  church,  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Imbecility  of  Edgar  Atheling — Together  with  hie  mother  and  sisters,  he  resolves  to 
seek  refuge  in  Germany— Driven  into  Scotland—Malcolm  obtains  the  hand  of  Mar- 
garet Atheling  in  marriage — Birth  of  Matilda  Atheling — Robert  of  Normandy 
stands  godfather  to  her — Her  excellent  virtues — Her  aunt  Christina  anxious  thai 
she  should  take  the  veil — Places  the  conventual  adornments  upon  her — Malcolm  in 
a  rage  tears  them  off,  and  refuses  to  permit  her  to  become  a  nun — Matilda  yields 
to  her  father's  wishes — Her  youth  when  her  parents  die — The  manner  of  Malcolm's 
death — Legend  respecting — Death  of  Margaret — Donald  Bane  usurps  the  Scottish 
throne — Matilda  and  her  sister  Mary  placed  in  the  convent  at  Ramsey — Her  dis- 
quietude while  there — The  Duke  of  Brittany  offers  her  his  hand  in  marriage,  which 
she  refuses — The  Earl  of  Surrey  also  refused — The  poverty  of  Prince  Henry— 
King  Williams  dying  address  to  him— Literally  fulfilled— At  the  period  of  his 
adversity,  Matilda  accepts  Henry  as  her  lover. 

the  vessel  in  which  they  embarked  been 
providentially  driven,  by  stress  of  weather, 
into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in  Scotland, 
it  is  probable  that  the  throne  of  Britain 
would  never  again  have  been  filled  by 
the  lineage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty. 

The  royal  fugitives  had  scarcely 
reached  the  Scottish  court,  when  Mal- 
colm the  Third  of  Scotland,  who,  a  short 
time  previously,  had  wrested  his  king- 
dom from  the  usurping  grasp  of  the 
murderer  of  his  father,  the  black-hearted 
Macbeth,  whose  deeds  of  hell  the  Bard 
of  Avon  has  pourtrayed  with  a  more  than 
mortal  power,  gave  them  a  right  royal 
welcome ;  and  soon  afterwards,  became  so 
enamoured  with  the  gentle-hearted  grace- 
ful Margaret  Atheling,  that  he  requested 
and  obtained  her  hand  in  marriage. 

The  first-born  of  the  royal  Malcolm 
and  the  Saxon  princess  was  the  subject 
of  the  present  memoir,  Matilda  Athe- 
ling, fondly  termed  by  her  contempora- 


HEN  the  royal  house 
of  Normandy  seized 
upon  the  throne  of 
England,  the  last  de- 
scendants of  the  great 
King  Alfred,  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Athel- 
ings,  were  too  weak 
to  clutch  the  golden  circlet  from  the  iron 
grasp  of  the  victorious  Conqueror.  In 
fact,  Edgar  Atheling,  the  heir  of  the 
Saxon  kings,  possessed  neither  the  pres- 
tige, talents,  wealth,  nor  energy  to  as- 
sert his  rights  by  force  of  arms  against 
the  powerral  Norman  Duke  William. 

In  1068,  but  two  years  after  the  over- 
throw of  Harold  at  Hastings,  Edgar 
Atheling,  together  with  his  mother  Aga- 
tha, and  his  sisters  Margaret  and  Chris- 
tina, resolved  to  seek  refuge  from  the 
perils  that  threatened  them  in  England, 
at  the  court  of  Agatha's  father,  Henry 
the  Second,  of  Germany ;  and  had  not 
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ries  "Maud  the  Good,"  and  by  some 
historians  styled  Matilda  of  Scotland. 
We  cannot  much  err  in  naming  1077  as 
the  year  of  her  birth ;  as  in  that  year  it 
was,  that  Robert  of  Normandv,  whom 
William  the  Conqueror  had  dispatched 
to  the  North,  to  drive  the  invading 
Scotch  over  the  border,  on  finding  his 
forces  unequal  to  his  task,  wisely  made 
peace  with  the  Scottish  King,  paid  a 
friendly  visit  to  the  court  of  Scotland, 
and  stood  godfather  to  the  infant  Matilda. 

The  early  years  of  Matilda  the  Good 
were  passed  with  her  parents  in  Scotland, 
and  her  preceptor  was  her  mother's  con- 
fessor, the  pious  and  learned  Turgot. 
It  was  from  the  excellent  precepts  and 
worthy  examples  of  her  illustrious  mo- 
ther, Margaret,  and  of  the  good  Turgot, 
that  she  received  those  early  lessons  of 

Eiety  and  virtue,  which  so  imbued  her 
eart  with  christian  charity,  that  in 
womanhood  she  became  a  sister  of  kind- 
ness to  the  rich,  and  a  mother  of  mercy 
and  affection  to  the  poor,  giving  alms  to 
the  needy,  affording  consolation  to  the 
afflicted,  and  shielding  the  weak  and  the 
oppressed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  power- 
ful and  the  overbearing. 

Whilst  Matilda  was  vet  but  a  child, 
her  aunt,  Christina  Atheling,  abbess  of 
Rumscy,  in  Hampshire,  became  extremely 
anxious  that  she  should  be  consecrated  to 
the  church.  But  the  pious  Queen  of 
Scotland  told  Christina  that  Malcolm 
would  never  sanction  Matilda's  taking 
the  veil. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  the 
Abbess,  drily ;  "  for  rude  and  unlearned 
though  he  be,  his  will  is  ruled  by  his 
heart-deep  love  for  you.  Margaret,  he 
is  your  slave,  and  durst  not  refuse  what 
you  firmly  demand.  Behold,  already 
you  have  converted  him  and  his  atten- 
dants from  Paganism  to  Christianity,  and 
by  discountenancing  the  excesses  and  low 
carousings  in  which  he  and  his  lords 
were  wont  to  indulge,  you  have  driven 
barbarism  from  the  court,  introduced  ci- 
vilization into  the  land,  and  established 
order  aud  decorum  in  the  royal  castle. 

"  True,"  answered  Margaret,  "  what 
you  say  may  be  correct,  and  it  delights 
me  to  hear  the  country's  advancement  in 
religion,  morals,  and  learning  attributed 


to  the  ennobling  example  of  our  court, 

for  then,  sister,  I  think  my  efforts  have 
not  been  vain ;  although,  on  the  point 
vou  are  urging,  I  fear  Malcolm  will  never 
be  ruled." 

"  Dear  Queen,"  interrupted  the  Ab- 
bess, who  was  annoyed  at  Margaret's 
misgivings,  uin  you  Malcolm  reposes 
unbounded  confidence.  You  are  the  do- 
mestic ruler  of  his  realms.  You  have 
introduced  the  arts  and  learning  into  his 
very  household.  Nay,  at  your  bidding, 
virtue  has  been  exalted  and  vice  crushed, 
and  yet,  now  vou  bow  to  the  whims  of 
your  uncouth  lord,  and  scruple  to  dedi- 
cate your  fair  daughter  to  the  service  of 
the  Most  High.  Oh  Margaret !  Marga- 
ret !  whither  has  your  courage  fled  ? 
Come  hither,  dear  niece,"  she  murmured, 
in  tones  of  affection,  addressed  to  the 
Princess,  M  by  my  hands  the  holy  deed 
shall  be  done."  When,  having  placed 
the  scapulary  on  Matilda,  she  trium- 
phantly shouted,  "  There,  darling,  wear  it 
to  the  day  of  your  death,  and  may  the 
curses  of  the  holy  cross  rest  on  him  who 
dares  to  remove  it  from  thy  virgin 
shoulders." 

At  this  instant  Malcolm  entered  the 
hall,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany, who  was  there  on  a  visit  to  the 
Scottish  monarch.  On  beholding  Ma- 
tilda attired  as  a  nun,  he,  in  a  fit  of  fury, 
snatched  the  conventual  adornments 
from  her  person,  tore  them  into  shreds, 
and  turning  to  the  Duke  of  Brittany, 
said,  M  Ah,  my  lord,  that  child  is  far  too 
beautiful  for  a  nun ;  she  shall  one  day  be- 
come the  queen  of  a  mighty  realm." 

Margaret  and  her  pious  sister  used 
their  every  exertions  to  gain  their  end, 
but,  at  least  in  this  case,  Malcolm  was 
not  to  be  overcome.  Entreaties  and 
threats  were  alike  vain,  and  in  the  height 
of  his  rage,  he  swore  that  whoever  dared 
to  broach  the  subject  again  in  his  pre- 
sence, should  feel  the  weight  of  his  re- 
sentment. He  then  took  the  sobbing 
Princess  in  his  arms,  tenderly  kissed  her, 
and  told  her  she  must  not  think  of  leav- 
ing her  father,  to  be  a  nun.  The  little 
Matilda,  fearing  punishment  if  her  mo- 
ther or  aunt  heard  her  reply,  pressed 
her  lips  to  Malcolm's  ear,  and  whispered 
that  nothing  on  earth  should  make  her 
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take  the  veil,  a  pledgo  which  she  ever 
afterwards  religiously  kept. 

Matilda  was  only  about  sixteen  years 
of  age,  when  both  her  parents  were  con- 
voyed to  their  last  home.  The  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Scotland  had  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  peace  for  several  years ; 
when,  in  1093,  Malcolm,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  unpopularity,  and  the  dan- 
gerous illness  of  William  Rufus,  pro- 
ceeded, for  the  fifth  time,  to  ravage 
Northumberland  with  fire  and  sword. 
After  several  encounters,  he  laid  siege  to 
Alnwick  Castle,  where  the  besieged, 
being  reduced  to  extremities,  offered  to 
surrender,  on  condition  that  the  Scot- 
tish King  should  receive  the  keys  in 
person.  This  request  being  acceded  to, 
a  knight,  in  complete  armour,  stood 
within  the  walls,  and  on  bended  knees 
presented  the  keys  on  the  top  of  a  lance. 
But  when  Malcolm  put  out  nis  arm  to 
reach  them,  the  knight  thrust  the  point 
of  the  lance  through  the  bars  of  his 
helmet  into  his  eye,  and  inflicted  a  wound 
in  his  brain,  of  which  he  instantly  died. 
On  beholding  this  treachery,  the  Scotch 
rushed  forward  to  avenge  tneir  king,  but 
they  were  beaten  back  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, and  in  the  melee,  Malcolm's  eldest 
son,  Henry,  was  slain. 

There  is  a  legend  extant,  that  the 
knight,  who  so  treacherously  murdered 
Malcolm,  was  afterwards  named  Pierce- 
eyc,  and  that  he  is  the  progenitor  of 
the  Northumberland  family  of  Picrce- 
eye,  since  corrupted  into  that  of  Percy. 

Margaret  lay  on  the  couch  of  death, 
when  her  youthful  son  Edgar  arrived  in 
breathless  haste  with  the  sad  news  of  the 
defeat  and  death  of  his  royal  sire  and 
brother.  The  widowed  queen  bore  the 
shock  with  Christian  fortitude  and  resig- 
nation. As  she  nobly  braved  the  ago- 
nies of  body,  she  pressed  to  her  lips  the 
celebrated  black  cross,  the  most  precious 
relic  of  her  royal  Saxon  ancestors,  and 
committed  her  daughters  to  the  spiritual 
care  of  her  religious  confessor,  Turgot, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  place  them 
in  the  convent  of  which  ner  sister 
Christina  was  abbess.  When,  after 
thanking  God  for  afflicting  her  with 
mental  as  well  as  bodily  suffering  in  the 
hour  of  death,  as  thereby  she  trusted  to 


enter  the  next  world  moTe  fully  purified 
from  the  corruption  of  this,  she  addressed 
a  short  eloquent  prayer  to  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  and  expired.  Behind  her, 
she  left  a  character  so  illustrious  for  piety 
and  benevolence,  that  the  church  of  Home 
canonized  her  ;  and  although  her  greatly 
revered  shrine  was  destroyed  at  the  Re- 
formation, so  dear  was  ner  memory  to 
the  nation,  that,  to  this  day,  the  name 
of  Margaret  is  hallowed  with  fondness 
by  the  people  of  Scotland. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Malcolm, 
his  illegitimate  brother,  Donald  Bane, 
usurped  the  throne,  and  ordered  all  the 
English  exiles,  including  Malcolm's  chil- 
dren, to  quit  Scotland  on  pain  of  death. 
Edgar  Atheling  conveyed  the  royal  or- 
phans to  England,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  dying  wish  of  his  sister  Margaret,  he 
placed  his  nieces  Matilda  and  Mary  in 
the  convent  at  Rumsey,  under  the  charge 
of  their  aunt  Christina,  who  shortly  af- 
terwards removed  to  the  abbey  at  Wilton, 
whither  the  sister  princesses  were  at  the 
same  time  conveyed. 

The  abbeys  both  of  Wilton  and  Rum- 
sey were  royal  foundations,  belonging  to 
the  order  of  Black  Benedictines.  Wil- 
ton Abbey  was  founded  by  Alfred  the 
Great,  and  in  it  most  of  the  Saxon 
princesses  were  afterwards  educated. 
The  abbey  of  Rumsey  was  built  by  Ed- 
ward the  Martyr  in  972,  and  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  and  St.  Elfrida.  Like  that 
of  Wilton,  it  was  generally  governed  by 
an  abbess  of  the  royal  Saxon  line. 

The  plan  of  instruction  pursued  in  the 
conventual  establishments  in  the  eleventh 
century,  appears  to  have  been  most  ex- 
cellent. Nor  was  the  teaching  confined 
to  the  inmates  of  the  cloister,  as  nearly 
every  high-born  damsel  received  the  les- 
sons of  her  youth  in  the  school  of  a  con- 
vent. Besides  reading  in  the  vernacular, 
the  Latin,  and  other  tongues,  the  fair 
pupils  were  taught  to  excel  in  writing, 
drawing,  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
both  sacred  and  secular,  fine  needle  work, 
and,  above  all,  that  important  branch  of 
conventual  education,  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

During  Matilda's  residence  in  the 
English  convents,  she  received  an  edu- 
cation befitting  the  consort  of  an  Eu- 
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ropean  monarch.  But  in  this  life  of  se- 
clusion she  appears  to  have  enjoyed  but 
little  happiness.  Iler  aunt  Cnristina's 
unceasing  efforts  to  induce  her  to  take 
the  veil,  a  measure  which  she  had  de- 
termined not  to  adopt,  greatly  disquieted 
her  mind,  and  she  was  personally  en- 
dangered by  the  malice  of  a  Norman 
knight,  who  told  William  Rufus  that 
Edgar  had  brought  his  sister's  children 
to  England,  only  with  a  view  to  dispossess 
the  Normans  of  the  crown.  Hut  the 
Red  King,  who,  despite  the  viciousness  of 
his  character,  had  always  treated  both 
Edgar  Atheling  and  his  adopted  orphans 
with  kindness,  disregarded  the  malicious 
report,  and  the  officious  mischief-maker 
was  for  his  foul  scandal  challenged  and 
slain  in  single  combat  by  Edgar's  friend, 
Arthur  Ethelbcrt. 

Whilst  Matilda  was  an  inmate  of 
Wilton  Abbey,  the  Duke  of  Brittany, 
then  a  widower,  arrived  in  England,  and 
after  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  his 
brother-in-law,  William  Rufus,  proffered 
her  his  hand  in  marriage.  But  she  re- 
jected the  offer  of  the  "grandfather 
wooer,"  as  she  humorously  styled  the 
mature  suitor,  with  scorn,  and  declared 
she  would  rather  take  the  veil,  abhorrent  I 
as  it  was  to  her,  than  consent  to  so  un- 
suitable a  match.  Shortly  afterwards, 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  William  Warren,  a 
powerful  baron,  and  a  nephew  to  the  Red 
King,  became  enamoured  of  her,  and, 
singular  to  relate,  young,  handsome,  and 
wealthy  as  he  was,  she  no  more  favoured 
his  suit  than  that  of  his  grave  predeces- 
sor, the  Duke  of  Brittany  ;  her  excuse 
being,  that  she  intended  shortly  to  take  the 
veil.  It,  however,  appears  probable  that 
her  real  motive  for  rejecting  the  Earl's 
addresses,  was  the  secret  passion  she  en- 
tertained for  the  young  Prince  Henry  of 
Normandy,  a  passion  which  doubtless 
was  encouraged  to  the  full  by  her  priest 
and  guardian,  Turgot,  who,  being  a  deep- 
thinking,  clear-sighted  Saxon,  at  once 
perceived  the  advantages  that  would  ac- 
crue to  his  suffering  countrymen,  by  the 
union  upon  the  throne  of  the  royal  Saxon 
and  Norman  lines. 

At  this  period  Henry  was  exceedingly 
poor ;  income  he  had  none,  and  his  sole 
dependence  was  on  his  capricious  brother, 


the  Red  King.  Like  his  kindred,  he  was 
passionately  fond  of  hunting,  and,  for 
lack  of  a  horse,  pursued  the  game  on 
foot.  From  this  circumstance.  Warren, 
and  other  wealthy  nobles,  sarcastically 
nicknamed  him  Deer's-foot,  an  insult 
which  he  never  forgave.  Henry's  po- 
verty, however,  was  not  the  effect  of  nis 
own  extravagance,  as  his  father,  William 
the  Conqueror,  when  he  died,  left  him 
but  five  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  which, 
says  the  chronicler  Speed,  so  annoyed 
the  young  Beauclerc,  that  he  remon- 
strated with  his  sire  for  bequeathing  him 
such  a  paltry  pittance.  M  What,"  said  he, 
"  can  I  do  with  the  silver,  without  castle 
or  domain  to  support  my  dignity  r" 

"  Trust  in  God,  and  patiently  wait  the 
events  of  time,"  answered  the  dying  mo- 
narch ;  "  for  behold,  thou  most  favoured 
of  my  sons,  thou  inheritor  of  all  my 
greatness,  although  to  Robert  and 
William  I  give  the  crowns  of  Normandy 
and  England,  thy  brothers  go  before  thee 
but  for  a  brief  period ;  soon  will  their 
reigns  be  over,  and  all  my  possessions 
and  wealth  become  thine." 

Unsatisfactory  as  this  short  but  solemn 
prediction  appeared,  at  the  time,  to  the 
landless  Prince,  it  was  actually  fulfilled 
to  the  very  letter.  The  rays  of  but 
twenty  summer  suns  had  kisseu  the  Con- 
queror's tomb,  when  the  triumphant 
Henry  wore  the  crowns  of  the  united 
dominions  of  England  and  Normandy. 

It  is  recorded  that  at  the  period  of  his 
adversity,  Henry  was  Matilda's  accepted 
lover.  But  when,  or  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, the  fair  princess  won  his  heart, 
history  saith  not.  Probably  he  accom- 
panied Edgar  Atheling  or  the  Duke  of 
Brittany  on  their  visits  to  her  at  Wilton 
Abbey,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  converse 
with  her,  and  behold  her  without  the 
veil,  which  she  cast  aside  on  every  possi- 
ble occasion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  aro 
told  by  a  contemporary  chronicler,  that 
lon<r  before  circumstances  admitted  of 
their  union — 

"  The  royal  pair  loved  speciallie, 
But  durst  not  wed  for  povertie  ; 
Domains  and  lands  none  had  Henri, 
And  Maude  of  Scotland,  fairest  she, 
Had  nothing  but  her  pedigree. 
Then,  Saxous-Normans,  moan  with  me. 
For  Princess  Maude  and  young  Henri.'' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Oeath  of  William  Rufus — Henry  hasten*  to  Winchester — Breteuil,  the  royal  treasurer y 
refuses  to  give  up  to  him  the  keys  of  the  treasury — Henry  with  his  associates  force 
them  from  him— Arrival  of  Roberts  partisans—The  populace  declare  for  Henry, 
who  is  forthwith  crowned— He  announces  his  intention  of  marrying  Matilda  At  he- 
ling — The  Abbess  Christina  opposes  his  marriage — Henry  applies  to  Archbishop 
Anselm,  who  convokes  a  council,  before  which  Matilda  is  examined — The  council 
declares  that  she  is  free  to  marry  the  king — On  leaving  Wilton  nunnery  Matilda 
hears  of  Henry's  amours,  and  hesitates  Joining  her  hand  with  him — Through 
the  entreaties  of  the  Saxon  nobles,  she  lays  aside  Iter  scruples — She  is  married,  and 
immediately  afterwards  crowned — Her  noble  conduct  obtains  for  Iter  the  surname 
of  tlie  "  Good"— Her  great  popularity. 
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®*&>4223^5^^  ther,  William  Rufus, 
a  monarch  whose  reign  was  one  unbroken 
succession  of  tyrannies  ;  and  who  was  so 
little  loved  or  respected  even  by  his  own 
attendants,  that  they  unceremoniously 
threw  his  slaughtered  body  into  the  cart  of 
a  poor  charcoal  burner  that  chanced  to  be 
passing  by ;  and  in  this  manner,  without 
regard  even  to  common  decency,  was  the 
royal  corpse  conveyed  by  the  man  of  soot 
to  the  city  of  Winchester,  where,  on  the 
following  day,  it  was  hastily  buried, with- 
out any  of  the  gorgeous  ceremony  which 
usually  marks  the  obsequies  of  a  power- 
ful king.  Henry  was  hunting  on  foot 
at  a  distant  part  of  the  forest,  when  the 
fatal  accident  befell  his  brother.  But 
the  boisterous  breeze  then  blowing  wafted 
the  loud  and  clamorous  shouts  of  the 
royal  attendants  to  his  quick  ears,  and 
overwhelmed  him  with  surprise.  "What," 
he  musingly  muttered,  "  is  it  so,  or  do  1 
dream  ?  Hark !  again  they  cry,  1  Rufus  is 
dead!  long  live  King  Robert !  long  live  King 
Henry  f  By  the  crucifixion!  it  is  reality." 

At  this  instant  a  courtier  swiftly  gal- 
lopped  up  to  Henry,  and  hastily  dis- 
mounting, exclaimed,  "Rufus  is  no  more ; 
quick,  prince,  and  the  crown  is  yours ! 


Up,  on  to  my  saddle,  and  with  lightning 
swiftness  away  to  Winchester,  and  you 
may  yet  out-(Ja?sar  Breteuil,  the  royal 
treasurer,  who  has  declared  for  Robert, 
and  is  already  on  his  road  thither,  to 
secure  the  crown  and  the  royal  wealth." 

Henry  did  the  bidding  of  the  generous 
noble  on  the  instant,  and  without  even 
turning  aside  to  obtain  a  hasty  glance 
at  the  remains  of  his  brother  Rufus,  sped 
to  the  royal  treasury  with  such  swiftness, 
that  when  Breteuil  arrived  there,  he  had 
already  planted  himself  at  the  door. 

"Many  thanks,"  exclaimed  Henry, 
glancing  blandly  at  Breteuil,  "  we  feci 
honoured  by  your  kindly  anticipating 
our  desire ;  you  have  the  keys  of  the 
royal  treasury,  I  presume." 

"I  have,  prince,"  replied  Breteuil  boldly, 
"  and  mean  to  keep  them  till  the  arrival 
of  our  king,  Robert  of  Normandv,  from 
the  Holy  Land,  for  to  no  other  than  the 
rightful  heir  of  the  throne  will  I  resign 
the  crown  and  treasury  of  the  late  king." 

During  this  parley,  noble  after  noble 
was  arriving,  and  Henry,  finding  that  his 
staunch  friend  Bellomonte  and  many  other 
of  his  powerful  par  t  i  z  an  s  were  around  him, 
drew  his  sword,  and  loudly  exclaimed, 
"  William  Breteuil,  I,  Henry  of  Nor- 
mandy, demand  of  you,  in  my  own  right, 
the  keyB  of  the  royal  treasury." 

Breteuil  answered  not,  for  as  yet  but 
few  of  Robert's  friends  had  arrived,  and 
he  hoped  by  silence  to  gain  time,  and 
strengthen  the  number  of  his  party. 
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But  the  shrewd  Henry  suspected  his 
motive,  and  stepping  forward,  shouted, 
in  tones  of  vehement  anger,  "  My  lord, 
you  are  silent !  Did  you  not  hear  ray  de- 
mand ?  Quick,  the  keys !" 

Breteuil  folded  his  arms,  and  with  a 
scornful  scowl,  muttered,  "  Nothing  short 
of  force,  prince,  will  obtain  from  me 
compliance  with  your  damnable  request." 

"  By  the  crucifixion !  dare  you  defy  my 
power,  contemptible  churl  ?  On,  friends, 
on  !  spare  him  not !"  roared  the  exaspe- 
rated Henry,  who,  assisted  by  Beilo- 
raonte  and  others,  instantly  attacked 
Breteuil,  and  forced  the  keys  of  the 
treasury  from  him. 

Immediately  Henry  had  possessed  him- 
self of  the  royal  treasure,  a  number  of 
Robert's  partizans  arrived,  upon  which, 
as  the  dispute  threatened  to  be  a  stormy 
one,  they,  by  universal  assent,  retired  to 
the  council  chamber.  But  scarcely  had 
they  commenced  the  important  debate, 
when  the  populace  of  Winchester,  whom 
Henry  haa  completely  gained  by  profuse 
gifts  and  extravagant  promises,  so  clam- 
orously shouted,  "Long  live  Henry !  long 
live  the  English-born  kin*!"  that  the 
opposing  peers,  to  secure  their  personal 
safety,  decided  for  Henry,  who  was  im- 
mediately proclaimed  king,  amidst  the 
maddening  huzzas  of  the  excited  mul- 
titude. Henry  waited  not  to  receive  the 
adulations  of  the  populace  at  Winches- 
ter: immediately  after  the  hasty,  un- 
ceremonious funeral  of  the  ill-starred 
Rufus,  he  proceeded  to  London,  where, 
on  the  fifth  of  August,  1100,  only  three 
days  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  he 
was  consecrated  king,  with  but  little 
po  m  p,  i  n  Westminster  Abbey,  by  Maurice, 
Bishop  of  London.  Title  to  the  throne 
he  evidently  had  none ;  and  it  was  only 
by  promptitude,  judicious  bribery,  and 
liberal  promises,  that  he  obtained  its 
possession.  In  order,  therefore,  to  more 
securely  grasp  the  sceptre  which  he  had 
so  flagrantly  usurped  from  his  brother 
Robert,  who  had  gone  to  chastise  the 
infidels  in  the  Holy  Land,  he  at  his 
coronation,  besides  taking  the  usual  oath, 
swore  to  abrogate  the  tyrannical  enact- 
ments of  his  Norman  predecessors,  and 
declared  his  intention  to  re-establish  the 
laws  and  privileges  instituted  by  the 


great  Alfred,  and  confirmed  by  Edward 

the  Confessor. 

Immediately  after  his  coronation, 
Henry  further  strengthened  his  popu- 
larity with  his  Saxon  subjects,  bv  an- 
nouncing his  intention  to  wed  the  rrin- 
cess  Matilda  Atheling.  To  this  union 
Matilda's  brother,  Edgar,  now  King  of 
Scotland,  offered  no  objection  ;  but  the 
royal  maiden,  much  as  she  loved  Henry, 
would  only  consent  to  become  his  con- 
sort on  condition  that  he  granted  a  char- 
ter annulling  the  Norman  tyrannies, 
confirming  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and 
confining  the  royal  authority  within  due 
bounds.  This  important  document  was 
speedily  prepared  and  signed ;  but  Henry 
had  yet  another  formidable  obstacle  to 
remove  before  the  royal  nuptials  could 
be  solemnized.  The  powerfully  pre- 
judiced Abbess  Christina  hated  the  Nor- 
mans, and  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
connexion  of  the  royal  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Norman  lines,  by  spreading  a  report 
that  her  royal  niece  had  taken  the  veil, 
which,  if  well  founded,  would  have  proved 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  alli- 
ance, as  it  was  deemed  in  the  highest 
degree  sacrilegious  to  marry  a  consecra- 
ted nun.  To  remove  this  difficulty  with- 
out outraging  popular  prejudice,  Henry 
wrote  to  that  idol  of  the  clergy  and  the 
people,  the  learned  Ansel  in,  whom  the 
unyielding  lied  King  had  driven  from 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  to  seek 
refuge  at  Lyons,  pressing  him  to  return 
without  delay.  Anselm  obeyed  the  royal 
mandate,  but  found  the  case  such  an  im- 
portant and  difficult  one,  that  he  con- 
voked a  solemn  council  of  prelates  and 
nobles  to  determine  the  mighty  question. 

Before  this  council  was  the  unwilling 
Matilda  examined.  She  confessed  that 
her  aunt  Christina  had  many  times  forced 
her  to  wear  the  veil ;  that  during  her 
residence  in  the  nunneries  of  Rumsey 
and  Wilton,  she,  in  common  with  other 
English  ladies,  assumed  it  to  preserve 
her  honour  from  the  ruthless  attacks  of 
the  Normans,  and  that,  under  a  pretence 
of  having  devoted  herself  to  the  church, 
she  had  excused  herself  from  accepting 
more  than  one  eligible  offer  of  mar- 
riage. 

"But,"  demanded  the  Archbishop 
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Anselm,  "have  you  ever  voluntarily 
sworn  to  devote  yourself  to  God  and  his 
Holy  Son,  and  to  lead  a  life  of  chastity, 
poverty,  and  obedience  ?" 

"  I  never  have,  and  never  will  bind 
myself  by  such  an  oath,"  replied  Matilda 
with  an  air  of  pride  and  firmness ;  u  and 
in  truth,"  she  continued,  M I  have  adopted 
conventual  life  only  as  a  necessity.  I 
abhor  it ;  and  whenever  left  to  my  own 
free  will,  I  have  torn  off  the  veil,  and 
trampled  it  under  my  feet,  as  a  thing  to 
be  despised." 

"  One  more  question,and  I  have  done," 
said  the  lcarneu  archbishop.  "  Did  your 
parents  ever  vow  to  dedicate  your  tin  to 
God?" 

"  Never,"  answered  the  nrincess. 

The  council  was  satisfied  with  these 
explanations,  and  declared  that "  Matilda 
Atheling,  having  neither  pledged  nor 
connected  herself  with  any  religious 
sisterhood,  she  was  free  to  marry  the 
king." 

But,  notwithstanding  this  favourable 
decision  of  the  council  at  Lambeth,  the 
celebration  of  the  royal  union  did  not 
immediately  take  place.  On  quitting 
Wilton  nunnery,  Matilda  heard,  to  her 
disgust  and  astonishment,  of  Henry's 
amours  with  Nestor,  the  captivating 
daughter  of  llus  ap  Tudor,  Prince  of 
"Wales,  and  numerous  other  mistresses, 
bv  whom  he  had  about  twenty  natural 
cnildren;  she  now,  therefore,  nesitated 
before  entering  into  holy  matrimony  with 
one  so  inconstant.  The  delay,  however, 
so  troubled  the  Saxon  nobles,  that  they 
afforded  her  no  peace  until  she  consented 
to  forego  her  scruples. 

"  Oh,  most  beautiful  and  beneficent 
of  princesses!"  said  they,  "thou  on 
whom  depends  the  uprising  of  our  na- 
tion's honour,  we  beseech  thee  to  wed 
our  good  King  Henry,  and  so  change 
the  enmity  between  the  Saxon  and  the 
Norman  races  into  love,  and  restore  peace 
and  plenty  to  the  land." 

This  and  other  similar  earnest  entrea- 
ties so  moved  the  warm  heart  of  the 
good  Matilda,  that  on  Sunday,  the  ele- 
venth of  November,  1100,  her  marriage 
and  coronation  were  solemnized  by  Arch- 
bishop Anselm,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  inauguration  of  Matilda  was  ac- 


companied with  more  pomp  and  gorge* 

ous  ceremony  than  was  the  previous  co- 
ronation of  ner  royal  lord,  Henry.  AU 
London  and  Westminster  were  out  of 
doors  on  that  auspicious  day;  and  al- 
though the  heavens  lowered  and  gently 
wept  on  the  passing  pageant,  the  huzzas 
ana  the  bright  smiles  of  the  multitudo 
dispelled  the  gloom  and  lightened  tho 
hearts  of  all  present.  The  church  at 
Westminster  was  crowded  with  the  no- 
bles of  the  land  and  their  superbly-dighted 
ladies.  The  pompous  proceedings  were 
opened  by  Archbishop  Anselm,  who  ut- 
tered from  the  pulpit  a  history  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  synod  that  had  pro- 
nounced Matilda  free  to  marry,  and  con- 
cluded by  exclaiming,  irt  a  loud,  clear 
voice,  "  Does  any  one  object  to  this  de- 
cision ?  if  so,  let  him  now  speak  out,  or 
ever  after  hold  his  neace."  A  protracted 
pause  followed  this  narangue,  after  which 
the  universal  assent  of  the  assembly  burst 
forth  in  a  long,  loud  shout  of  approba- 
tion. The  learned  prelate  then  descended 
from  the  pulpit,  and  by  his  hands  Ma- 
tilda was  united  in  holy  wedlock  to  tho 
king,  and  immediately  afterwards  crowned 
queen-consort  before  the  brilliant  as- 
sembly. 

On  Matilda's  exaltation  to  the  throne, 
she  found  herself  surrounded  by  foreign- 
ers, as  scarcely  an  Anglo-Saxon  had  been 
permitted  to  enter  the  court  circles  of  tho 
Norman  monarchs;  and  although  she 
was  the  people's  idol,  many  of  the  Nor- 
man courtiers  and  nobles  despised  her, 
because  she  influenced  her  royal  husband 
in  favour  of  the  Saxons ;  whilst  the  moral 
restraint  she  had  imposed  on  the  court 
so  annoyed  them,  that  they,  in  derision, 
named  her  14  the  Saxon  woman."  Little, 
however,  did  Matilda  heed  their  scoff- 
ings :  with  a  worthy  purity  of  purpose 
and  honesty  of  heart,  she  spurned  vice 
from  the  presence  of  royalty,  and  afforded 
queenly  encouragement  to  learning,  re- 
ligion, and  refinement.  A  munificent 
patroness  of  literature  and  art,  her  su- 
perb residence  at  Westminster  was  ever 
thronged  with  minstrels  or  trotwiers,  and 
learned  clerks,  whose  songs  and  recitals 
afforded  her  infinite  pleasure ;  and  we 
may  presume  that  she  was  a  Latin  scho- 
lar, as  to  her  the  learned  Hildebert, 
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Bishop  of  Mans,  addressed  several  Latin 
poems.  Put  it  was  not  her  munificence 
to  wandering  minstrels  and  singing  clerks 
that  obtained  for  the  Saxon  queen  that 
laudable  surname  the  "  Good/'  but  her 
unbounded  and  self-sacrificing  charity  to 
the  sick  poor,  and,  above  all,  her  humi- 
liation in  so  frequently  casting  off  the 
pomp  of  royalty,  and  entering  the  dank 
prison  and  rude  hovel  to  dress  the  wounds 
of  the  maimed,  and  afford  medical  suc- 
cour and  spiritual  consolation  to  the 
diseased  and  the  penniless. 

It  was  for  these  deeds  of  virtue,  and 
for  her  having  moved  the  king  to  enact 
laws  which  protected  the  honest  mer- 
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chant  and  artificer  from  oppression  and 
robbery,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  gentler 
mould  from  the  outrage  of  the  overbear- 
ing Norman,  that  the  people  so  adored 
the  queen,  that  although,  in  compliment 
to  her  godfather,  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
she  was  called  Matilda,  they  more  com- 
monly styled  her  Editha,  a  name  dear  to 
the  Saxons,  who  still  fondly  cherished 
the  memory  of  their  last  queen  of  the 
blood  of  Alfred,  Editha,  consort  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  and  which,  according 
to  some  historians,  she  received  at  the 
baptismal  font  at  a  period  prior  to  her 
being  christened  Matilda,  after  the  wife 
of  the  Conqueror. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Duke  Robert  of  Normandy  marches  to  Winchester  with  a  hostile  force — Matilda  pre- 
vails upon  King  Henry  to  bring  about  a  pacification — Robert  becomes  a  guest  at 
court — Quarrel  between  Henry  and  Anselm — Robert  re-visits  England — He  is 
advised  to  jiee  to  Winchester — Is  cajoled  to  cancel  his  claims  against  Henry — Henry 
goes  into  Normandy,  meets  with  Anselm,  and  renews  his  friendship — Anselm  re- 
turns to  England — The  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  forced  to  lead  a  life  of  celibacy — The 
queen  gives  birth  to  a  princess — Henry  returns  from  Normandy — He  passes  the 
winter  at  Northampton — Duke  Robert  implores  the  king,  but  is  repulsed — Henry 
entrusts  Matilda  with  the  government,  and  embarks  for  Normandy — Matilda  aids 
Gundulph  in  building  several  noble  structures — Builds  the  first  stone  bridge  in  Eng- 
land— Patronizes  religious  houses — Henry1  s  success  in  Normandy,  where  he  obtains 
the  crown,  and  returns  in  triumph— Marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Henry  the 
Fifth— Institution  of  the  House  of  Commons— Death  of  Matilda— She  is  ' 


TJT  nine  months  had 
Matilda  the  Good 
shared  the  throne 
with  Henry  the 
First,  when  Duke 
Robert  of  Norman- 
dy, having  returned 
from  the  Holy  Land, 
landed  at  Portsmouth,  and  being  joined 
by  many  of  the  Anglo-Norman  barons, 
and  even  some  of  the  English  nobles,  in- 
cluding Matilda's  uncle,  Edgar  Atheling, 
marched  with  a  considerable  hostile  force 
to  Winchester,  whero  he  drew  up  his 
army  in  battle  array.  But  on  being  in- 
formed that  Matilda  was  then  lying  there 
with  her  first-born,  William  the  Athel- 
ing, who  had  seen  the  light  but  a  few 
days,  he,  with  a  generosity  unknown  to 


his  brothers,  relinquished  his  project  of 
besieging  the  city,  declaring,  44  that  his 
heart  would  not  permit  him  to  commence 
war  by  an  attack  upon  a  woman  in  child- 
bed." 

Matilda  was  so  pleased  with  this  kind 
consideration  of  her  godfather,  that  she 
prevailed  on  the  king,  by  the  {rood  offices 
of  Archbishop  Anselm,  to  bring  about 
a  pacification,  which  was  satisfactorily 
arranged,  by  Henry  agreeing,  in  con- 
sideration ot  his  retaining  the  crown  of 
England,  to  pay  an  annual  pension  of 
three  thousand  marks  to  Robert.  The 
king  invited  the  Duke  of  Normandy  to 
become  his  eucst  at  court,  and  Robert, 
who  delighted  in  music  and  merry  com- 
pany, was  so  well  feasted  and  entertained, 
that  he  tarried  there  upwards  of  six 
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months,  and  at  his  departure  declared 
that  nowhere  else,  in  or  out  of  Christen- 
dom, did  such  princely  pleasures  abound. 

Early  in  1 103,  Henry  and  Archbishop 
Anselra  had  a  serious  quarrel.  The  pre- 
late claimed,  for  the  chapters  of  the 
clergy,  the  right  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the 
kings  of  Kngland  of  nominating  the  bi- 
shops, which  the  king  resolutely  refused, 
and  both  appealed  to  the  nope,  Anselm 
going  in  person  to  pleaa  against  the 
kind's  advocates,  and  remaining  for  a 
period  in  exile. 

In  the  year  following,  Robert,  so  ap- 
propriately named  the  Unready,  unwisely 
visited  England.  His  purport  for  so 
doing  probably  being  to  demand  his  pen- 
sion and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  his  royal 
goddaughter's  court,  although  some  wri- 
ters affirm  it  was  nothing  less  than  to 
remonstrate  with  Henry,  who,  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  had  persecuted  several  no- 
bles for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
were  his  partizans.  On  hearing  of  his 
landing,  although  he  came  unarmed  and 
with  but  twelve  attendants,  the  king  flew 
into  a  great  rage,  and  swore  that  if  he 
fell  into  his  hands  he  would  keep  him  a 
prisoner  for  life. 

"God  forbid,  sire !"  exclaimed  the 
Count  de  Mellent,  who  witnessed  the 
king's  wrath — "God  forbid  that  your 
brother  Robert  should  receive  such  harsh- 
ness at  your  hands !  Besides,  he  is  so 
generous  and  easy-hearted,  that  I  dare 
swear  a  few  kindly-spoken  words  would 
induce  him  to  depart  in  peace,  and  re- 
linquish his  pension  to  boot." 

"  Be  it  so,  rejoined  the  king ;  "  and 
our  good  cousin  shall  himself  try  his 
eloquence  upon  our  unruly  brother." 

44  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the 
count,  who  immediately  mounted  his 
fleetest  charger,  and  meeting  Robert  on 
the  Southampton  road,  reasoned  with 
him  on  the  folly  of  exposing  himself  to 
the  deadly  ire  of  the  king,  who,  he  de- 
clared, was  so  terribly  vexed  at  having 
to  pay  him  four  thousand  marks  a-year, 
that  he  swore  by  the  Apostles  to  slay  him 
or  imprison  him  for  life.  "  Indeed,"  con- 
tinued the  count,  "  there  is  no  hope  nor 
safety  for  you  but  under  the  protecting 
wings  of  our  good  Queen  Matilda :  doubt- 
less she  has  not  forgotten  your  kindness 


when  she  lay  in  childbed ;  flee  to  her  at 

Winchester,  implore  her  to  intercede  for 
you  with  the  king,  and  you  may  yet  be 
saved." 

Robert  lost  no  time  in  acting  as  the 
count  had  advised  him,  but  he  paid 
dearly  for  his  indiscretion ;  for  the  queen, 
playing  puppet  to  her  royal  lord,  graci- 
ously received  him,  and  taking  the  op- 
portunity when  he  was  overcome  by 
wine,  persuaded  him,  with,  sweet  words 
and  winning  smiles,  to  cancel  his  claims 
against  his  brother  the  king.  When 
Henry  found  that  his  deeply-laid  scheme 
had  succeeded  to  the  full,  he  was  right 
glad,  and  with  many  thanks  for  his  kind- 
ness, proffered  the  hand  of  friendship  to 
his  Norman  brother.  But  Duke  Rooert 
felt  no  inclination  to  grasp  the  hand  of 
his  despoiler,  whom  he  bitterly  re- 
proached with  having,  by  wine  and  wo- 
man's craft,  tricked  him  out  of  his 
pension. 

11  Beauclerc,  thou  art  a  treacherous 
villain;  and  if  it  costs  me  my  life,  I  will 
be  revenged !"  he  exclaimed,  as  in  wild 
fury  he  rushed  from  the  presence  of  his 
brother  Henry. 

44  Perhaps  it  may,  should  you  attempt 
to  execute  your  threat,"  murmured  the 
artful  king,  who  in  a  few  months  after- 
wards nominated  his  consort  Matilda 
Regent  of  England,  and  set  sail  for 
Normandy,  whither  he  went  with  the 
pretext  of  mediating  between  the  factions 
then  desolating  the  land,  although  his 
real  purpose  was  to  personally  observe 
how  and  when  he  could  most  prudently 
snatch  the  ducal  crown  from  the  head  of 
his  brother  Robert. 

When  in  Normandy,  Henry  and  Arch- 
bishop Anselm  met  at  the  castle  of  the 
Eagle,  and  after  a  few  explanations,  again 
became  friends.  Anselm  then  embarked 
for  England,  and  landed  at  Dover,  where 
the  queen  received  him  with  hearty  wel- 
comes ;  and  he  being  advanced  in  years, 
she  herself  preceded  him  on  his  journey 
to  the  metropolis,  and  in  this  manner 
provided  for  nim  sumptuous  fare  and 
princely  accommodation. 

But  the  return  of  the  aged  primate 
brought  trouble  to  the  heart  of  Matilda, 
as  from  this  time  both  the  king  and  An- 
selm forced  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy,  who 
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had  previously  always  been  allowed  to 
marry,  to  lead  a  life  of  celibacy,  on  pain 
of  excommunication;  and  although  Ma- 
tilda durst  not  interfere  in  the  matter, 
deputation  after  deputation  of  these  poor 
ecclesiastics  waited  upon  her,  and  im- 
plored her,  as  for  their  very  lives,  to  per- 
suade the  king,  out  of  compassion  for  tneir 
disconsolate  wives  and  children,  to  permit 
them  again  to  embrace  their  famines. 

In  1105,  or,  as  some  historians  state, 
in  1104,  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a 
princess,  who  was  first  christened  Alice, 
Dut  afterwards,  by  the  desire  of  the 
king,  named  Matilda,  and  who,  whilst 
but  yet  a  child,  was  placed  by  her  royal 
mother  in  the  abbey  at  Wilton,  where 
she  was  educated  with  great  care. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  (1105), 
Henry  returned  from  his  successful  cam- 
aign  in  Normandy,  and  was  gratified  on 
nding  that  the  queen  had  so  ably  exer- 
cised the  functions  of  government  dur- 
ing his  absence,  that  the  general  aspect 
of  affairs  had  improved,  and  not  a  single 
insurrection  had  occurred. 

Whilst  in  Normandy,  Henry  endea- 
voured to  gain  the  favour  of  the  clergy — 
a  difficult  task,  as  he  had  greatly  of- 
fended the  pious  world  by  exalting  Roger 
le  I'oer,  from  the  station  of  a  poor  priest, 
to  the  archbishopric  of  York,  and  the 
chancellorship  of  the  state,  and  that  for 
no  other  reason  than  Roger  having,  seven 
years  back,  in  compliance  with  Beau- 
clerc's  own  request,  hurried  over  the 
church  service  in  half  an  hour.  Henry, 
however,  gained  his  purpose  in  rather  a 
singular  manner.  He  and  his  train  wore 
waving  ringlets  and  moustaches,  a  prac- 
tice at  that  time  usual  in  Englana,  but 
deemed  by  the  superstitious  Normans 
highly  sinful.  He,  therefore,  entered  a 
church,  listened  with  apparent  attention 
to  a  sermon,  preached  by  Serlo,  Bishop 
of  Secz,  against  beards  and  long  hair, 
and  declared  himself  so  moved  by  the 
truthfulness  and  eloquence  of  the  pre- 
late's discourse,  that,  in  the  presence  of 
the  congregation,  he  submitted  his  flow- 
ing locks  and  graceful  moustaches  to  the 
scissors  of  the  worthy  Serlo,  who  crop- 
ped his  head  and  face  with  a  graceful  but 
most  unsparing  hand.  Henry  next  is- 
sued a  decree,  compelling  all  his  lieges, 


for  the  glorification  of  the  church,  to  go 
like  himself  with  bare  faces  and  scan- 
tily-adorned pates. 

"During  the  winter  season,  which  was 
passed  by  the  queen  and  her  royal  lord 
at  Northampton,  Henry  was  himself  oc- 
cupied in  raising  the  means  for  carrying 
on  the  war  he  had  so  successfully  begun 
in  Normandy. 

On  learning  this,  his  brother,  Duke 
Robert,  having  neither  funds  nor  the  aid 
of  powerful  friends  to  support  his  cause, 
became  so  impressed  witn  the  hopeless- 
ness of  his  position,  that  in  the  depth  of 
winter  he  came  over  to  Englana  and 
earnestly  implored  the  king  to  permit 
him  to  retain  at  least  the  appearance  of 
royalty :  but  Henry  treated  the  penniless 
prodigal  with  such  insolent  disdain,  that, 
as  on  a  fcrmer  occasion,  he  retired  in 
disgust,  without  effecting  his  purpose. 

At  the  first  faint  glimpse  or  spring,  in 
1106,  the  king  again  entrusted  Matilda 
with  the  reins  of  his  government,  and 
embarked  for  the  continental  dominions 
of  his  brother  Robert,  declaring  that,  be- 
fore the  coming  autumn  moistened  the 
earth  with  its  chilling  tears,  he  would 
win  the  crown  of  Normandy,  or  die  in 
the  attempt. 

It  was  during  the  frc<fient  absence  of 
her  royal  lord  in  Normandy  that  Matilda 
directed  her  attention  to  architecture, 
and  so  liberally  furthered  the  views  of 
the  learned  Gundulph,  architect  of  the 
Tower  of  London  and  other  time-defy- 
ing structures.  The  hospital  of  St. 
Giles-in-the-Kielda,  the  church  and  hos- 
pital of  St.  Catherine,  near  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity, afterwards  named  Christ  Church, 
in  Duke's  Place,  London,  now  a  noted 
resort  of  peddling  Jews,  remained  for 
many  centuries  monuments  of  her  muni- 
ficent bounty.  By  her  queenly  desire 
was  built  Bow  Bridge,  at  Stratford-lc- 
Bow,  said  to  be  the  first  stone  bridge 
erected  in  England ;  and  also  Channel's 
Bridge,  over  a  tributary  of  the  Lea; 
whilst,  not  unmindful  of  the  importance 
of  good  roads,  she  had  the  ancient  high- 
ways, which  had  fallen  into  decay  during 
the  late  civil  wars,  put  in  repair,  ana 
many  new  ones  made.  The  good  queen 
was  also  a  most  active  and  liberal  pa- 
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troness  of  religious  houses,  especially 
those  deToted  to  the  fair  sex.  To  the 
convent  at  the  ancient  and  stately  abbey 
of  Harking,  whose  abbess  took  prece- 
dence of  erery  abbess  in  the  kingdom, 
to  that  once  celebrated  school  the  nunnery 
of  Stratford,  to  the  conventual  establish- 
ments of  London,  and  to  the  monastery 
at  Westminster,  she  was  a  frequent  and 
diligent  visitant,  zealously  preserving 
their  governments  free  from  abuses,  and 
largely  adding  to  their  endowments. 

Whilst  Matilda  was  cultivating  peace 
and  industry  at  home,  success  crowned 
the  efforts  or  her  royal  lord  in  Normandy. 
At  the  speedily-terminated  but  decisive 
battle  or  Tinchebray — a  large  town  in 
Normandy — fought  on  the  vigil  of  St. 
Michael,  Hcnrjrs  victory  was  so  com- 
plete, that  he  took  prisoners  the  unfortu- 
nate Robert  and  his  young  son  William, 
besides  the  Earl  of  Mortagne,  Edgar 
Atheling,  four  hundred  knights,  and  ten 
thousand  soldiers.  This  victory,  obtained 
forty  years  after  the  memorable  battle  of 
Hastings,  greatly  flattered  the  national 
pride  of  the  English,  who  declared  that, 
as  the  Normans  had  once  been  their 
masters,  so  now  the  husband  of  their 
good  Saxon  Queen  had  conquered  the 
Normans. 

Having,  to  the  fullness  of  his  joy,  ob- 
tained the  crown  of  Normandy,  Henry 
returned  in  triumph  with  his  prisoners 
to  England.  Edgar,  Matilda's  uncle,  he 
immediately  released,  and  pensioned  for 
life  ;  his  brother  Robert  he,  with  unre- 
lenting severity,  imprisoned  in  Cardiff 
Castle,  in  Wales,  and  the  Earl  of  Mor- 
tagne and  other  nobles  were  confined  in 
the  Tower  of  London  and  other  for- 
tresses. 

In  1108,  the  king  and  queen  kept 
court  for  the  first  time  at  New  Windsor, 
which  had  formerly  been  used  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  as  a  hunting  castle, 
but  which  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  holy 
architect,  Gundulph,  had  converted  into 
a  royal  palace,  so  magnificent  and  pic- 
turesque, that  it  has  ever  since  been  a 
favourite  residence  with  succeeding  mo- 
narchs. 

In  1108,  Henry  again  went  to  Nor- 
mandy, which  was  threatened  with  inva- 
sion by  the  King  of  France.  During  his 


absence,  Matilda  resided  at  Westminster, 
where,  surrounded  by  her^ splendid  court, 
she,  by  works  of  charity  and  public  uti- 
lity, and  by  firmly  upholding  the  Saxon 
form  of  legislature,  ensured  the  good 
will  of  the  people,  whose  social  and  po- 
litical advancement  she  so  loved  to  pro- 
mote. 

Having  spent  the  winter  and  spring 
in  Normanay,  nenry  returned  in  the 
summer  of  1109  to  England,  to  enjoy 
the  company  of  his  queen  and  children. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival,  the  court  re- 
moved to  Windsor  Castle,  where  splen- 
did preparations  had  been  made  for  the 
reception  of  the  ambassadors  who  came 
to  request  his  daughter  Matilda  in  mar- 
riage with  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fifth. 
Beauclerc  joyfully  accepted  the  proposal, 
and  the  weuding  of  tho  little  princess, 
then  only  five  years  old,  was  celebrated 
by  proxy,  after  which  the  youthful  em- 
press remained  with  her  royal  mother  in 
England  till  the  following  year,  when 
she  was  sent,  with  a  magnificent  retinue, 
to  her  imperial  lord,  to  whom  she  was 
immediately  espoused,  and  afterwards 
crowned  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
in  the  cathedral  of  Mcntz ;  but  the  mar- 
riage was  not  fully  solemnized  until  1114, 
when  the  princess,  then  but  eleven  years 
of  age,  was  again  crowned  with  great 
pomp,  and  afterwards  conducted  to  the 
palace  of  her  husband,  Henry,  who,  al- 
though more  than  forty  years  her  senior, 
treated  her  with  great  regard  and  ten- 
derness. To  pay  the  dowry  of  the  prin- 
cess Matilda,  the  king  levied  a  tax  of 
three  shillings  on  every  hide  of  land,  by 
which  the  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  and 
twenty -four  thousand  eight  hundred 
pounds  was  raised. 

From  this  period  the  rebellious  spirit 
of  the  Normans,  and  the  frequent  inva- 
sions of  their  neighbours,  compelled 
Henry  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  in  his  dukedom.  The  English, 
however,  were  so  well  pleased  with  the 
mild  but  just  government  of  Matilda  the 
Good,  that  they  rather  preferred  the  ab- 
sence than  the  presence  of  their  king. 

Nothing  remarkable  occurs  in  the  an- 
nals of  Matilda's  court  until  1115.  In 
this  year  the  Normans  solemnly  acknow- 
ledged her  eldest  born,  William,  gene- 
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rally  styled  by  the  English  "the  Athel- 
ing,"  as  heir  presumptive  to  the  ducal 
crown ;  after  which  the  king  returned, 
with  his  royal  son,  then  but  twelve  years 
old,  to  England,  where,  early  in  autumn, 
he  called  together  that  memorable  coun- 
cil of  the  nobles  and  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  from  which  some  histo- 
rians date  the  origin  of  that  buttress  of 
British  liberty,  the  House  of  Commons. 
"At  this  assembly,"  says  Malmsbury, 
"  all  the  freemen  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy, of  whatsoever  order  and  dignity, 
or  to  what  lord  soever  they  were  vassals 
or  tenants,  were  made  to  do  homage  and 
b wear  fealty  to  William,  son  of  King 
Henry  and  Queen  Matilda." 

During  the  Christmas  festival  of  this 
year,  Matilda  and  her  royal  lord  were 
sumptuously  entertained  at  the  abbey  of 
St.  Al  bun's,  by  the  Abbot  Richards,  whose 
guests  they  were.  The  building  of  the 
magnificent  fabric  had  just  been  com- 
pleted, and  Matilda,  being  its  most  mu- 
nificent patroness,  she  officiated  at  its 
consecration,  which  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  a  vast  assembly  of  prelates 
and  nobles,  on  Christmas  day,  1115. 

In  1116,  the  king  took  his  son,  "Wil- 
liam, to  Normandy,  where  he  tarried  till 
November,  in  the  following  year,  when 
Matilda's  health  being  in  a  declining 
state,  he  left  his  royal  heir  in  charge  of 
his  Norman  nobles,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land. After  a  brief  sojourn,  his  affairs 
compelled  him  to  again  embark  for  Nor- 
mandy, where  he  was  actively  occupied 
chastising  his  unruly  barons ;  when,  on 
the  first  of  May,  1118,  Matilda,  whilst 


yet  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  closed  her 
eyes  in  the  sleep  of  death.  For  seven- 
teen years  and  six  months  had  the  good 
queen  ruled  with  motherly  affection  over 
her  loving  English  subjects,  who  now 
mourned  her  loss  as  a  great  national  ca- 
lamity. The  king's  £rief,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  mournful  tidings  of  the  death 
of  his  consort,  was  bitter  aud  deeply  dis- 
tressing ;  but  the  same  circumstances 
that  had  hitherto  detained  him  in  Nor- 
mandy prevented  him  from  honouring 
her  funeral  with  his  presence. 

History  mentions  so  many  spots  as  the 
reposing  place  of  the  relics  of  Matilda 
the  Good,  that  it  is  impossible,  with  cer- 
tainty, to  point  to  the  site  of  her  grave. 
Tyrrell  assures  us  she  was  buried  at  Win- 
chester. Piers  of  Langtoft  claims  the 
honour  of  owning  her  tomb  for  8t.  Paul's 
cathedral,  and  the  monks  of  Heading 
stoutly  maintained  that  in  their  own 
stately  abbey  lay  the  mortal  remains  of 
their  royal  benefactress.  But  the  tradi- 
tion most  generally  received  is,  that  her 
obsequies  were  solemnized,  with  much 
grandeur,  on  St.  Philip's  day.  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  her  body  was  en- 
tombed beside  that  of  her  sainted  uncle, 
Edward  the  Confessor ;  and  that  a  stately 
monument,  which  time  has  long  since 
destroyed,  was  there  raised  to  her  me- 
mory by  the  citizens  of  London,  who,  to 
mark  their  affection  for  the  first  consort 
of  Beauclerc,  whom  tradition  has  handed 
down  to  us  with  the  endearing  and  ho- 
nourable surname  of  "  the  Good,"  annu- 
ally provided  a  pall,  and  oil  to  burn  be- 
fore her  greatly-revered  sepulchre. 
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LTHOUGH  Henry 
the  First  had  bit- 
terly bewailed  the 
loss  of  his  queen,  Ma- 
tilda the  Good,  he 
was  for  a  period  too 
actively  engaged  m 
protecting  his  conti- 
ions  from  the  ambitious 


tal  possess* 
grasp  of  the  French  King,  Louis  the 
Sixth,  to  seek  consolation  in  a  second 
marriage.  But  fierce  and  protracted  as 
this  contest  was,  victory  at  length  de- 
clared in  favour  of  the  energetic  Bcau- 
clerc,  who  now  ruled  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session the  powerful  dominions  of  Eng- 
land and  Normandy.  The  year  1120, 
saw  Henry  at  the  summit  of  his  great- 
ik?s8.  with  France  he  had  just  con- 
cluded a  honourable  peace ;  his  daughter 
Matilda  had  been  crowned  Empress  of 
Germany,  and  his  son,  Prince  Will  1am, 
whom  he  had  invested  with  the  ducal 
crown  of  Normandy,  had,  in  the  June  of 


the  preceding  year,  been  advantageously 
contracted  to  tne  illustrious  Alice,  daugh- 
ter of  Fulk,  the  powerful  Earl  of  Anjou. 
This  marriage  was  solemnized  at  Li- 
sieux,  in  Burgundy  county,  and  the 
feasts  and  pageants  with  which  it  was 
celebrated  only  ceased  in  November, 
1120,  when  the  king,  Prince  William, 
and  the  English  nobles  repaired  to  Bar- 
flcur,  whither  they  embarked  for  Eng- 
land, on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the 
month,  a  day  rendered  memorable  by 
the  fatal  wreck  of  the  Blanche  Neuf  or 
white  ship,  in  which  Prince  William, 
two  of  the  king's  natural  children,  two 
of  his  nephews,  and  a  host  of  youthful 
nobles  found  a  watery  grave. 

The  royal  fleet,  which  had  sailed  with 
the  king  and  his  train,  but  a  few  hours 
before  the  white  shin  commenced  its 
voyage  of  death,  reached  Southampton 
in  safety,  and  for  three  weary  days  did 
the  monarch,  in  anxious  expectation, 
await  the  arrival  of  his  son.    The  sad 
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tidings  of  the  wreck  reached  the  court, 
bat  none  dared  communicate  it  to  the 
king.  At  length,  however,  a  youthful 
paffe,  at  the  request  of  Theobald  de  Blois, 
fell  on  his  knees,  and.  whispered  to  the 
impatient  Henry,  how  the  angry  waters 
had,  at  one  strode,  destroyed  all  on  board 
the  ill-fated  vessel,  deprived  him  of  his 
beloved  heir,  and  blighted  all  his  long- 
cherished  plans.  "  You  must  not  grieve, 
Sire,"  continued  the  page,  44  for  the  ca- 
tastrophe is  not  the  work  of  man,  but 
the  doing  of  the  great  Ruler  of  all  desti- 

*  ft 

nies. 

44  Grieve,  forsooth  f  exclaimed  the 
king,  who,  during  the  recital,  had  become 
greatly  excited.  44  By  the  devil's  dam- 
nation, have  you  been  cramming  ro- 
mances of  hell  into  my  ears,  that  1 
should  become  a  raving  maniac.  The 
hope,  of  my  heart— the  prop  of  my  crown 
—  my  poor  "William,  dead  !  drowned  ! 
Oh,  my  heart  will  burst!  Yet,  say 
quick,  whence  comes  this  tale  of  woe  I " 

As  the  tears  of  compassion  moistened 
the  cheeks  of  the  little  page,  he  replied, 
44  Sire,  believe  me,  it  is  all  true  as  gos- 
pel ;  every  word  that  I  have  recited,  you 
would  have  had  from  the  lips  of  Theo- 
bald de  Blois,  had  he  have  dared  to  sa- 
lute the  ears  of  royalty  with  such  unwel- 
come intelligence. 

44  Oh,  St.  Mary,  St.  Mary  !  that  I 
should  have  lived  to  hear  this,'  exclaimed 
the  king,  who,  overcome  by  the  shock, 
fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 

On  recovering  consciousness,  his  at- 
tendants removed  him  to  his  chamber, 
where,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  he  lay 
for  weeks  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  refusing 
food  till  life  had  almost  given  way.  His 
heart  was  broken ;  and  although  conva- 
lescence returned,  never  once,  even  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  was  his  grief-fur- 
rowed countenance  again  brightened  by 
the  smile  of  ffladncss.  Melancholy  had 
firmly  grasped  his  constitution,  and  his 
temper  had  become  so  soured  and  hasty, 
that  his  nobles,  whom  he  frequently 
abused  with  unkingly  oaths,  could  scarcely 
endure  his  presence. 

It  was  evident  that  the  throne  being 
without  a  male  heir,  was  the  worm  that 
corroded  the  king's  heart ;  therefore, 
Ralph,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury— the 


successor  of  Anselm,  whom  death  had 
snatched  away  in  1109 — and  other  of  his 
peers  and  prelates,  advised  Henry  to  es- 
pouse the  far-famed  beautiful  Adclicia, 
daughter  of  Godfrey  Barbatus,  Duko  of 
Louvaine. 

In  1120,  the  king,  with  a  numerous 
train,  proceeded  to  Louvaine.  The  duke 
received  him  with  great  joy,  and  was  so 
well  pleased  with  the  munificent  dower 
he  fixed  on  the  fair  Adelicia,  that,  after 
the  betrothment,  which  was  celebrated 
on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  he  willingly 
consigned  England's  future  queen  to  her 
affianced  lord.  The  royal  pair,  after  a 
prosperous  voyage,  arrived  in  England, 
at  the  close  oi  the  year ;  and  the  nuptials 
were  publicly  solemnized,  with  great 

S>mp,  at  Windsor,  on  tho  feast  of  Cnn- 
enras,  January  the  twenty-fourth,  1121. 
It  was  at  this  marriage,  that  an  im- 
portant prerogative  of  tne  see  of  Can- 
terbury was  established.  King  Henry 
desired  the  solemn  offices  to  be  performed 
by  his  favourite  short-sermon  preacher, 
Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  but  the  aged 
Ralph,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
was  a  great  stickler  for  the  prerogatives 
of  his  see,  claimed  the  right  as  his,  which 
he  enforced  by  calling  a  council  of  the 
clergy,  who  solemnly  pronounced,  that 
in  whatever  part  of*  the  kingdom  the 
king  and  queen  might  be,  they  were  the 
sole  parishioners  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  This  dispute  delayed  the 
celebration  of  the  royal  nuptials ;  but,  as 
the  chagrined  Bcauclerc  found  it  expe- 
dient to  bow  to  tho  decision  of  the 
clergy,  the  learned  primate  performed 
the  ceremony  in  triumph. 

Thwarted  in  the  performance  of  his 
marriage  ceremonials,  the  king  resolved 
that  on  this  occasion,  himself  and  his 
bride  should  receive  the  insignia  of  roy- 
alty from  the  hands  of  his  favourite  pre- 
late. The  coronation  took  place  at 
Westminster,  on  the  day  following  the 
marriage.  But  the  old  paralytic  Ralph 
was  not  so  easily  to  be  deprived  of  the 
important  right  of  crowning  the  king 
and  queen.  Tottering  into  the  church, 
just  as  Roger  le  Pocr  had  hastily  placed 
the  crown  on  the  brow  of  his  royal  mas- 
ter, he  stopped  the  ceremony,  smote  the 
royal  circlet  from  the  offending  monarch's 
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head,  and  then  recommencing  the  coro- 
nation with  due  form,  crowned  and 
anointed  Henry  and  his  fair  young  bride. 

Adclicia,  not  unfrequently  styled  "the 
fair  maid  of  Brabant,"  was  most  nobly 
allied.  Her  father  was  the  lawful  re- 
presentative of  Charlemagne;  her  mo- 
ther was  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  the  Fourth,  to  whose  son,  Keau- 
clerc  had  espoused  his  only  legitimate 
daughter.  Matilda,  and  her  father's  bro- 
ther filled  the  pontifical  chair  as  Pope 
Caliitus. 

Like  many  of  her  illustrious  ancestors, 
Adclicia  was  remarkable  for  her  exqui- 
■ite  beauty,  and  her  elegant  accomplish- 
ments. Her  skill  and  taste  in  embroi- 
dery appear  to  have  been  remarkable, 
as  she  embroidered  a  standard  in  silk 
and  gold  for  her  father,  which  became 
greatly  celebrated  for  its  beauty  of  de- 
sign and  exquisite  finish.  History  has 
forgotten  to  record  the  date  of  her  birth, 
and  the  events  of  her  early  years,  but 
the  circumstances  of  her  after-life  render 
it  probable  that  she  had  not  seen  twenty 
summers  at  the  period  of  her  marriage 
with  Beauclerc. 

The  young  and  beautiful  Adclicia  soon 
became  a  favourite  with  the  people,  and, 
in  imitation  of  the  bright  deeds  of  her 
predecessor,  Matilda  the  Good,  she, 
with  queenly  influence,  upheld  religion, 
morality,  and  good  order,  and  afforded 
munificent  encouragement  to  learning 
and  refinement.  Her  court  was  graced 
by  the  presence  of  the  most  gifted  and 
erudite  scholars  and  minstrels  of  the 
times,  and  the  rudely  extemporised  rhymes 
that  had  so  charmed  the  ears  of  Matilda 
the  Good,  were,  by  her  exalted  taste, 
made  to  give  place  to  the  more  elabo- 
rated productions  of  the  graduates  of 
Oxford  or  Paris,  who  could  read  Latin, 
and  whose  works  were  penned  with 
giossy  ink,  and  emblazoned  with  gold 
and  vermilion,  on  milk  white  parchment. 

The  example  of  the  queen  excited  a 
spirit  of  emulation  amongst  the  nobles 


of  her  court,  and  the  conduct  of  the  no- 
bles again  influenced  their  vassals,  so 
that  at  this  period  nothing  was  so  fash- 
ionable as  the  pursuit  or  patronage  of 
letters;  indeed,  the  love  of  literature, 
and  the  exalted  taste  of  Heauclerc  and 
his  consort,  scattered  the  seeds  of  refine- 
ment and  intellectual  advancement  so 
abundantly  throughout  the  nation,  that 
the  civil  wars  of  the  succeeding  reigna 
did  but  retard  the  future  harvest. 

With  a  remarkable  wisdom  and  grace, 
the  youth  ftil  queen  endeavoured  to  con- 
form herself  to  the  tastes  of  her  royal 
lord.  Henry  loved  magnificence,  and 
above  all,  delighted  to  see  his  beautiful 
bride  richly  attired;  and  Adelicia,  who 
preferred  a  poem  to  a  jewel,  the  quiet 
praises  of  tho  learned  to  the  huzzas  of 
the  multitude,  so  gratified  his  desire, 
that  Henry  of  Huntingdon  thus,  ad- 
dressed her  in  hia  celebrated  Latin 
verses. 

"  Your  crown  and  Jewel*,  when  compared  to 

you, 

How  poor  your  crown,  how  pale  your  jewels 
show ; 

Take  off  your  robe,  your  rich  attire  remove, 
Such  pomp  may  load  you,  but  can  ne'er  im- 
prove. 

In  vain  your  coatly  ornament*  are  worn. 
You  they  obscure,  whilst  others  they  adorn; 
Ah,  what  new  lustres  can  these  triflea  jrive, 
Which  all  their  beauty  from  your  charms 
receive  ?" 

The  king's  taste  for  animals  had  in- 
duced him  to  enclose  a  park  at  Wood- 
stock, and  form  what  was  probably  the 
first  menagerie  erected  in  England ;  and 
as  the  youthful  Adclicia  was  no  zoolo- 
gist, the  learned  ecclesiastic,  Philip  de 
Thou,  by  her  request,  translated  into 
Norman  French  a  popular  Latin  work 
on  the  nature  of  animals,  and  the  pro- 
perties of  precious  stones.  This  trea- 
tise Adelicia  studied  with  such  especial 
care,  that,  says  a  chronicler,  "  she  could 
afterwards  discourse  about  lions,  bears, 
and  unicorns,  even  more  learnedly  than 
Beauclerc  himself." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Incursion  of  the  Welsh  into  Chester— Henry  marches  against  the  invaders,  hut  is 
repulsed— Concludes  a  peace  with  the  Welsh— Joins  his  consort  at  Winchester— 
Revolt  in  Normandy— Henry  returns  to  England,  accompanied  by  Adelicia  and 
the  Empress  Matilda— Mystery  attending  the  death  of  Matilda's  husband— Henry 
despairs  of  issue  by  Adelicia— Matilda  acknowledged  heiress  presumptive  to  the 
crown— She  marries  Geoffrey  Plantagcnet— Death  of  William  Ctito— Death  of 
Henry— Character  of  Henry— Adelicia  re-tnarries,  and  retires  from  public  life— 

Iter  £fitLt£t*£ti- 


^£S|ggg«P^  HORTLY  after  the 
/y/I^I^^^B^l   royal  marriage  had 

V  v<5t^^S»IPsfv(  i110111"1"'"11  °f  the 
V^^^^^^y   Welsh  into  Chester, 

l^f^^^Mkl   ted  fcreat  ravages, 

forced  the  reluctant 
Henry  from  the  home  of  his  new-made 
bride  to  the  field  of  war.  At  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army,  he  met  the  invaders. 
His  first  efforts  were  successful,  but  af- 
terwards the  crafty  foe  beguiled  him 
into  an  ambush,  where  a  part  of  his 
men  were  mercilessly  slaughtered,  and 
he  himself  was  forcibly  struck  on  the 
breastplate  by  an  arrow,  aimed  from  the 
heights  above,  which  bruised  his  mail, 
but  fortunately  did  him  no  personal  in- 
jury. This  untoward  event  induced  the 
lung  to  negociate  a  peace,  which  was 
concluded  by  the  Welsn  prince  receiving 
hostages,  and  a  thousand  head  of  cattle, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Henrynow  hastened  to  his  lonely  con- 
sort at  "Winchester,  who  joyfully  wel- 
comed his  return ;  but  the  royal  pair  en- 
joyed the  happiness  of  domestic  inter- 
course for  only  a  brief  period.  Nor- 
mandy was  in  arms,  the  Earls  of  Mil- 
lent,  and  other  Norman  barons,  aided  by 
the  powerful  Fulk,  Earl  of  Aniou,  had 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  favour  of 
the  youthful  William  Clito,  son  of  Ro- 
bert, their  lawful  duke ;  and  Beauclerc, 
however  unwilling,  was  compelled  to 
name  Adelicia  regent  during  his  ab- 
sence, and  in  April,  1 123,  embarked  with 
•11  speed  for  his  continental  possessions. 


Henry  was  absent  from  England  up- 
wards of  three  years,  and  before  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period,  the  queen  appears 
to  have  joined  him,  as  the  Saxon  chro- 
nicle saitb,  that  Adelicia,  accompanied  by 
Kinjr  Henry  and  his  heiress,  the  Empress 
Matilda,  then  a  widow,  embarked  from 
the  continent,  and  landed  in  England,  in 
September,  1126. 

There  is  a  mystery  in  connection  with 
the  death  of  Matilda's  imperial  lord, 
which,  but  for  its  verification  by  high 
contemporary  authorities,  would  cer- 
tainly find  no  place  in  the  sober  pages  of 
history,  so  much  docs  it  resemble  a  tale 
of  fiction.  Immediately  after  the  pom- 
pous solemnization  of  tne  emperor's  ob- 
sequies, which  took  place  on  the  twen- 
ty-second of  May,  1125,  in  the  cathedral 
of  Spires,  it  was  whispered  abroad 
that  the  funeral  was  a  sham — in  fact, 
that  the  emperor  still  lived,  and  that 
conscience-smitten  at  the  wicked  life  ho 
had  led,  he,  one  dark  night,  crept  from 
the  bed  of  the  slumbering  empress,  wan- 
dered forth  with  bare  feet,  and  a  cover- 
ing of  only  coarse  cloth,  and  went  no 
one  knew  whither.  By  other  accounts, 
it  appears  that  ho  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery in  England,  or,  as  some  authors 
assert,  in  Anjou,  where  he  ended  his 
days,  and  that  before  he  expired  ho 
sent  for  Matilda,  who  instantly  recog- 
nized her  dying  lord.  Whatever  reli- 
ance is  to  be  placed  in  this  romantic 
incident,  certain  it  is,  that  after  his  fu- 
neral at  Spires,  Henry  the  Fifth  never 
again  wore  the  diadem  of  the  Ctesars, 
which,  indeed,  the  empress  Matilda 
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brought  with  her  to  England,  together 
with  that  inestimable  relic,  the  hand  of 
St.  J  am  pa  the  Apostle. 

Matilda  quitted  Germany  by  the  ex- 
press command  of  her  sire,  and  with 
great  regret ;  fur  England,  which  she  had 
left  in  her  early  childhood,  she  viewed 
only  as  the  home  of  foreigners,  with 
whom  she  had  no  sympathies  in  com- 
mon. However,  as  queen  Adclicia  had  for 
six  years  proved  childless,  Henry  now 
despaired  of  issue  by  his  second  mar- 
riage, and  therefore  viewed  his  daughter 
Matilda  as  heiress  presumptive  of  Eng- 
land and  Normandy.  Accordingly,  after 
celebrating  the  C  hristmas  festival  with 
unusual  pomp  at  Windsor,  where  Matil- 
da's uncle,  David,  King  of  Scotland,  was 
a  guest,  Jieauclcrc  called  a  great  coun- 
cil of  his  nobles  and  barons,  and  after 
eloquently  deploring  the  loss  of  his  son, 
and  pointing  out  to  them  the  blessings 
likely  to  accrue  to  the  nation  from  the 
undisputed  succession  of  the  widowed 
empress,  should  he  die  without  male  is- 
sue, he  demanded  their  oaths  of  fealty 
to  Matilda,  as  his  heiress  presumptive. 
Moved  bv  the  eloquence  and  truthful- 
ness of  this  appi  al,  the  proud  barons, 
although  they  had  never  before  been 
called  upon  to  acknowledge  one  of  the 
softer  sex  for  their  sovereign,  eagerly 
did  the  bidding  of  their  king.  The 
king's  favourite  nephew,  Stephen,  Earl 
of  Mortagne— son  of  the  Conqueror's 
daughter,  Adela,  Countess  of  lilois — 
was  the  first  to  bend  his  knee,  and  kiss 
the  hand  of  the  heiress,  Matilda;  and 
King  David,  it  would  appear,  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  council,  as  Wyntowni,  the 
Chronicler,  says, — 

"A  thousand  a  hundred  and  twenty-aeven, 
Since  Mary  bare  the  King  of  Heaven, 
Davy,  the  King  of  Scotland, 
And  all  the  Htate  of  England, 
At  London  town  aaaemhled  were. 
The  King  of  Scotland,  Davy,  there, 
Compelled  the  ittatex  all  hound  to  be, 
To  the  fair  empresa  in  fealty. 
Hhi  hI  i  i  ci-';-,  daughter,  Dame  Maud, 
By  name,  that,  time,  she  waa  called, 
On  the  Circumcision  day, 
Thla  oath  of  fealty  there  aware  they." 

During  her  sojourn  in  England  on 
this  occasion,  the  Empress  Matilda  con- 
stantly resided  with  her  father  and  her 
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youthful  step-mother,  with  both  of  whom 
she  was  on  terms  of  affectionate  inl i- 
maey.  H aving  passed  the  spring  months 
at  Woodstock,  the  roval  family  removed 
at  Whitsuntide  to  Winchester;  where 
King  Henry  was  gratified  by  receiving 
from  that  most  troublesome  of  his  ene- 
mies, Fulk,  Earl  of  Anjou,  a  proposition 
to  unite  his  son,  Geoffrey  Plantagenet, 
in  marriage  with  the  Empress  Matilda. 
The  King,  however,  soon  discovered  that 
his  nobles  disapproved  of  the  match,  and 
more,  that  his  naughty  daughter,  who, 
with  the  diadem  of  the  Caesars  on  her 
brow,  had  again  and  a^ain  received  the 
homage  of  the  mightiest  of  the  barons 
in  Christendom,  now  spurned  the  idea 
of  becoming  a  simple  countess ;  besides 
the  disparity  of  years  between  herself 
and  GeofTrey  was  great,  she  being  in  her 
twenty-fifth  year,  whilst  his  age  was  but 
fifteen  years;  and  what  further  aggra- 
vated the  matter,  was,  that  Matilda,  by 
all  accounts,  entertained  a  secret,  but 
most  tender  penchant  for  her  handsome 
married  cousin,  Stephen,  Earl  of  Mor- 
tagne. 

Alike  regardless  of  the  tears  and  en- 
treaties of  his  daughter,  and  the  frowns 
and  murmurs  of  his  nobles,  Henry,  who 
had  set  his  heart  on  this  marriage,  caused 
the  betrothal  to  be  celebrated  on  Whit- 
sunday, 1127;  after  which,  Matilda  was 
escorted  to  Normandy  by  Robert,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  and  other  nobles.  In  the 
succeeding  August,  the  king  followed  her 
thither,  and,  after  the  young  bridegroom 
had  been  ceremoniously  Knighted  at 
Rouen,  by  his  future  father-in-law,  the 
nuptials  were  solemnized  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  October,  by  Turgisius,  Rishop  of 
Avranches,  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Julian's, 
at  Mons,  in  Anjou.  As  may  be  sup- 
posed, the  marriage  was  fatal  to  the  do- 
mestic happiness  of  Matilda  and  her  lord. 
Hoth  were  proud  and  haughty,  and  they 
both  claimed  the  ascendancy— the  one  as 
husband  and  ruler,  the  other  as  an  em- 
press, and  her  lord's  senior  in  years ;  in 
fact,  neither  knew  domestic  quiet  until 
1133,  when  Matilda  gave  birth  to  her 
first  child,  which  overjoyed  herself  and 
her  husband,  and  so  delighted  Reauclcrc, 
that  the  boy,  who  had  been  christened 
after  him  "Henry,"  he  called  "Fitz- 
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Conqueror and  summoning  a  council 
of  his  nobles,  he,  for  a  third  time,  made 
them  swear  fealty  to  the  absent  em- 
press,* and  acknowledge  the  infant  as 
his  successor  to  the  throne,  in  the  event 
of  his  death. 

Immediately  after  the  celebration  of 
this  inauspicious  marriage,  King  Henry 
returned  to  England,  and  spent  the 
Christmas  with  Adelicia ;  but,  with  the 
coming  spring,  he  was  compelled  again 
to  hasten  to  Normandy,  to  repel  his  con- 
tinental foes.  "William  Clito  had  Suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  which 
so  increased  his  wealth  and  power,  that 
he  once  more  endeavoured  to  possess 
himself  of  what  was  so  justly  his— the 
crown  of  Normandy — and  but  for  an  ac- 
cident which  unexpectedly  terminated  his 
existence,  success  would  doubtless  have 
been  his ;  whilst  disarming  a  mutinous 
soldier,  the  lance  pierced  his  thumb,  gan- 
grene ensued,  and,  five  days  after,  he 
died  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Bertin,  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  1128. 

On  the 'death  of  William  Clito,  Henry 
made  peace  with  his  foes,  and  returned 
to  England,  where  nothing  had  trans- 
pired to  mar  the  domestic  happiness  of 
Adelicia,  or  disturb  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation. 

Henrys  last  visit  to  Normandy  was 
made  in  1133,  and  immediately  after  his 
embarkation,  the  sun  was  obscured  by  a 
total  eclipse,  and  the  stars  shone  out  at 
mid-day  ;  whilst  there  presently  fol- 
lowed a  great  earthquake,  accompanied 
by  hurricanes  at  sea,  and  by  volcanic 
eruptions  on  land,  which  darkened  the 
daylight,  filled  the  air  with  blood-red 
flames  and  sulphureous  fumes,  and  so 
astounded  and  terrified  men,  that  they 
feared  for  their  very  lives,  and  criea, 
"  Woe !  woe !  to  King  Henry !  for  we 
shall  never  more  see  his  face." 

Singular  as  it  may  appear,  this  dire- 
ful prognostic  was  ultimately  verified,  as 
although  the  royal  craft  braved  the  tem- 
pest, and  the  king  reached  Normandy  in 
safety,  he  remained  there  till  his  death, 
which,  by  all  accounts,  was  occasioned 
by  eating  too  unsparingly  of  his  favour- 

•  The  Becond  time  wai  in  1131,  when  Matilda, 
baring  left  ber  husband  in  disgust,  Bought 
refuge  with  her  sire,  King  lienry,  in  England. 


ite  dish,  stewed  lampreys.  This  indis- 
cretion was  followed  by  indigestion,  which 
terminating  in  a  violent  fever,  he,  after 
a  severe  illness  of  seven  days,  died,  on 
the  night  of  the  first  of  December,  1135, 
at  the  castle  of  Lyons,  near  Rouen,  in 
the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-sixth  of  his  reign. 

On  the  day  before  he  expired,  Henry 
sent  for  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  and 
tho  Earls  of  Gloucester,  Surrey,  and 
Leicester,  and  delivered  to  them  his  last 
will.  After  desiring  the  payment  in  full 
of  his  debts,  and  the  wages  of  his  ser- 
vants, and  the  remittance  of  all  arrears 
due  to  him,  he  bequeathed  his  dominions 
to  the  empress,  his  daughter ;  and  ex- 
cluding her  spouse,  Geotfrey,  to  whom 
he  expressed  bitter  hate,  from  any  parti- 
cipation in  his  bequests,  ho  named  his 
beloved  natural  son,  Robert,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  protector  of  her  rights,  a 
trust  which  the  honest-hearted  earl  dis- 
charged with  earnest  fidelity. 

The  body  of  the  departed  monarch 
was  conveyed  from  the  castle  of  Lyons 
to  Koucn,  with  solemn  ceremony,  and 
then  embalmed  after  the  rude  fashion  of 
the  age.  Gervase  of  Canterbury  says, 
it  was  sliced  with  knives,  powdered  with 
salt,  and  afterwards  wrapped  in  a  tanned 
ox  hide,  to  avoid  the  stench,  which  was 
so  infectious,  that  one  of  the  operators 
died  presently  afterwards.  From  Rouen 
the  body  was  conveyed  to  England, 
where,  according  to  Henry's  express  de- 
sire, it  was  buried  with  gorgeous  rites, 
on  Christmas  Day,  in  the  stately  abbey 
of  Reading,  which  he  himself  had  built, 
and  richly  endowed. 

Whether  Adelicia  was  with  her  aged 
lord  when  he  expired,  or  whether  she 
graced  his  obsequies  by  her  presence, 
history  saith  not.  It,  however,  may  be 
presumed,  that  she  was  much  grieved  at 
his  death,  as  it  is  recorded,  that  as  a  tes- 
timony of  the  affection  she  cherished  for 
his  memory,  she  made  donations  to  the 
abbey  of  Reading  of  the  manor  of  Eaton, 
in  Hertfordshire,  and  the  manor  of  Stan- 
ton Harcourt,  in  Oxfordshire,  besides 
several  churches,  for  solemn  services  to 
be  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  and 
that  subsequently  she  gave  an  annuity 
in  perpetuity  of  one  hundred  shillings  to 
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provide  a  lamp  to  burn  continually  be- 
fore his  tomb. 

Although  the  private  character  of 
King  Henry  was  blotted  with  many 
vices,  there  is  mueh  to  approve  in  his 
public  conduct.  He  was  an  able  gene- 
ral, a  deep-thinking  ruler,  a  munificent 
patron  of  literature  and  refinement,  an 
impartial  administrator  of  justice,  a  pro- 
moter of  commerce  and  trade,  and,  in 
fine,  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  "  so  good 
a  king,  that  no  man  durst  do  wrong  to 
another  in  his  day.  Peace  he  made  for 
man  and  beast,  whoso  bare  his  burden 
of  gold  and  silver,  durst  no  man  say  him 
aught  but  good." 

After  a  widowhood  of  about  three 
years,  Adelicia  became  the  wife  of  the 
king's  hereditary  cup-bearer,  William  de 
Albini,  Lord  of  Bcrkenham,  in  Norfolk. 
This  lord,  although  unallied  to  royalty, 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  chi- 
valrous barons  in  Europe.  His  grand- 
father won  his  lands  by  deeds  of  arms, 
at  the  Battle  of  Hastings  ;  his  father 
was  a  Btalwart  warrior,  and  he  himself 
had  by  early  valour  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  Strong  Hand.  The  more  mar- 
vellous than  truthful  legend  of  how  Al- 
bini won  this  title  is  thus  gravely  re- 
cited in  Dugdale's  Baronage.  "At  a 
grand  tournament  held  at  Bourges,  in 
1137,  Albini,  after  performing  astonish- 
ing feats  of  prowess,  carried  off  the  prize 
amidst  the  bravos  of  the  delighted  spec- 
tators. Charmed  by  his  courage  and 
masculine  beauty,  Adelaide,  the  gay 
Queen  Dowager  of  France,  invited  him 
to  a  rich  banquet,  and  told  him  how  she 
desired  to  become  his  wife ;  but  Albini 
answered,  that  his  troth  was  already 
plighted  to  Adelicia,  the  widowed  Queen 
of  England.  Whereat,  Adelaide  gTcw 
so  discontent,  that  she  enticed  him  into 
a  cave  in  her  garden,  in  which  she  kept 
a  fierce  lion,  when  by  means  of  a  folding 
door,  she  thrust  him  into  the  den  with 
the  savage  beast.  But  the  valiant  knight 
had  unhorsed  too  many  sturdy  warriors 
to  be  daunted  by  the  presence  of  the 
blood-thirsty  carnivora.  He  rushed 
upon  the  fierce  animal,  thrust  his  hand 
down  the  roaring  throat,  and  tore  the 
lion' 8  heart  out." 

But  apart  from  romance,  more  authen- 


tic history  represents  Albini  as  a  wise 
and  talented  Knight,  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  hand  of  England's  Queen 
Dowager,  Adelicia.  By  this  union,  which 
gave  general  satisfaction  to  the  nation, 
Albini  became  possessed  of  the  castle  and 
honours  of  Arundel,  as  a  portion  of  his 
wife's  dower,  and  he  therefore  assumed 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Arundel. 

During  the  period  of  peril  and  excite- 
ment that  succeeded  the  death  of  King 
Henry,  when,  according  to  the  Saxon 
chronicle,  "there  was  great  tribulation 
in  the  land,  for  every  man  that  might 
soon  robbed  the  other,"  Adelicia  pru- 
dently retired  from  public  life,  and  passed 
her  days  with  Albini,  the  husband  of  her 
heart's  choice,  in  the  sequestered  castle 
of  Arundel.  Bnt  although  she  did  not 
publicly  oppose  the  coronation  of  Ste- 
phen, a  step  which  she  had  neither  the 
power  nor  the  right  to  take,  she,  never- 
theless, received  into  her  castle,  with 
open  arms,  the  Empress  Matilda,  who, 
with  her  half-brother,  Kobert,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  and  a  few  trusty  followers, 
had,  in  August,  1139,  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Sussex,  to  dispute  the  crown  with 
the  usurper.  Stephen  was  then  at  Marl- 
borough, but  on  hearing  of  Matilda's 
landing,  he  marched  with  a  hostile  force 
to  Arundel  Castle,  and  then  demanded 
her  as  his  prisoner.  The  kind-hearted 
Adelicia  told  the  messenger  that  the  Em- 
press had  partaken  of  her  hospitality, 
not  as  Stephen's  enemy,  but  as  her  rela- 
tion, and  that  even  were  the  walls  of 
her  castle  being  rased  to  the  ground, 
the  ties  of  kindred,  and  above  all,  the 
laws  of  courtesy,  would  prevent  her  from 
basely  betraying  her  guest,  whom,  she 
trusted,  Stephen,  as  a  true  knight,  would 
permit  to  depart  in  peace  to  her  bro- 
ther. 

The  monarch,  moved  by  this  appeal, 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  by  a  fear  of 
offending  the  leading  nobles,  who  greatly 
respected  the  Queen  Dowager,  raised  the 
siege,  and  actually  provided  the  Empress 
with  an  escort  to  Bristol. 

From  this  period  the  name  of  Adelicia 
is  not  again  mentioned  by  the  Saxon 
chroniclers.  But,  according  to  Butken, 
bodilv  infirmity,  and  a  desire  to  devote 
the  close  of  her  life  to  God,  induced  her, 
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whose  gates  flew  open  to  the  tramping 
sound  of  his  horses,  and  whose  citizens 
with  their  myriad  voices  joyously  hailed 
him  as  their  king.  No  less  favourably 
was  he  received  by  the  good  citizens 
of  Winchester,  who,  influenced  by  his 
brother,  Henry  de  Blois,  their  bishop, 
freely  admitted  him  within  the  gates  of 
the  royal  city,  and,  to  crown  his  good 
fortune,  William  de  Pont  de  la  Arche 
resigned  to  him  the  keys  of  the  royal 
castle,  which  at  once  put  him  in  posses- 
sion of  the  royal  jewels  and  £100,000 
in  money,  a  sum  equal  in  the  present 
day  to  about  a  million  and  a  half,  and 
which  he  speedily  expended  in  futile  at- 
tempts to  firmly  fix  the  crown  on  his 
usurping  brow. 

Meanwhile,  Hugh  Bigod,  the  late 
king's  steward,  and  a  hot  partizan  of 
Stephen's,  solemnly  swore  before  an  as- 
semolyof  the  barons  and  prelates,  that 
King  Henry  on  his  death-bed  had  dis- 
inherited the  Empress  Matilda,  and  con- 
stituted his  favourite  nephew,  Earl 
Stephen,  his  successor.  This  bold  state- 
ment of  Bigod' s — whether  true  or  false 
—afforded  the  assembly  what  they  so 
much  desired,  a  pretext  for  breaking  the 
oaths  of  fealty  they  had  thrice  sworn  to 
the  daughter  of  the  late  king.  Accord- 
ingly the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
absolved  them  of  their  vows,  which 
he  declared  were  null  and  void,  as  the 
English  had  never  suffered  a  woman  to 
reign  over  them ;  and  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  December,  the  day  dedicated  to  his 
titular  saint,  Stephen,  after  swearing  to 
restore  the  good  laws  of  the  sainted  Ed- 
ward, was  crowned  at  Westminster, 
amidst  the  deafening  acclamations  of  his 
faithful  Londoners. 

Matilda  of  Boulogne,  sometimes  styled 
Maud  of  Boulogne,  the  subject  of  the 
present  memoir,  and  the  consort  of  Ste- 
phen, did  not  arrive  in  England  till  the 
of  the  succeeding  year ;  when  on 
Sunday,  1136,  the  solemnization  of 
her  coronation  took  place,  accompanied 
by  gorgeous  pageants, and  succeeded  by 
hearty  and  long-continued  rejoicings,  for 
the  people  beheld  in  her  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  Matilda  the  Good,  whose  me- 
mory they  still  fondly  cherished. 
1  cry  little  is  known  of  the  early  life 
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of  Matilda.    She  is  said  to  have  received 

her  education  in  England,  and  the  Abbey 
of  Bermondsey,  of  which  her  mother 
was  a  munificent  patroness,  has  been 
pointed  to  as  the  school  of  her  child- 
hood, but  this  is  only  conjecture. 

Her  mother,  Mary  of  Scotland,  was 
the  daughter  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  king 
of  the  Scots,  and  sister  of  Matilda  the 
Good,*  first  consort  of  Henry  the  First 
of  England. 

Mary  of  Scotland  was  educated  with 
her  elder  sister  in  the  royal  nunneries  of 
Rumsey  and  Wilton,  and  like  the  good 
Matilda,  she,  in  the  bloom  of  her  maiden- 
hood, resigned  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister 
for  the  endearments  of  the  married  state. 
In  compliance  with  the  wish  of  her  bro- 
ther-in-law, King  Henry,  she  gave  her 
hand  in  marriage  to  Eustace,  Count  of 
Boulogne,  a  knight  renowned  for  deeds 
of  chivalry  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  a  pos- 
sessor of  large  estates  in  Essex  in  addi- 
tion to  the  county  of  Boulogne,  and  whose 
brothers,  Godfrey  and  Baldwin,  had  suc- 
cessively wore  the  warrior  crown  of  Je- 
rusalem. 

Matilda  of  Boulogne,  the  last  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  Queens  of  England,  was 
the  sole  offspring  of  the  marriage,  and 
Beauclerc,  being  desirous  to  secure  to  his 
own  kindred  the  valuable  possessions  to 
which  she  was  inheritrix,  gave  her  in 
marriage  to  his  favourite  nephew  Stephen, 
then  Earl  of  Blois. 

After  being  previously  knighted  by 
his  uncle  Henry,  Stephen  fought  va- 
liantly at  the  famous  battle  of  Tinche- 
braye,  where,  having  taken  the  Count  of 
Mortagne  prisoner,  he  received  the  titles 
and  lands  of  Mortagne;  and  on  his  mar- 
riage with  Matilda,  which  probably  took 
place  in  1113,  he,  in  her  right,  became 
Count  of  Boulogne. 

On  the  return  of  King  Henry  from 
Normandy,  in  1120,  Stephen  emoarked 
on  board  the  fatal  White  Ship  ;  but  per- 
ceiving that  both  the  passengers  and  the 
crew  were  young,  headstrong,  and  ad- 
dicted to  riotous  carousing,  he,  with 
other  prudent  nobles,  left  the  vessel,  de- 
claring that  such  company  greatly  in- 
creased the  perils  of  the  voyage.  Had 
Henry's  heir,  William,  acted  as  discreetly 
•  See  her  Memoir. 
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on  this  occasion  as  his  couBin,  the  Earl  of 
Blois,  he  probably  would  have  lived  to 
sway  the  sceptre  of  England.  His  loss, 
however,  was  no  unhappy  event  for  the 
nation,  as  Brompton  says  he  was  so  hard- 
hearted and  haughty-minded,  that  he 
threatened  if  ever  he  became  king  of  the 
English  he  would  make  them  draw  the 
plough  like  oxen. 

The  London  residence  of  Stephen  and 
his  consort  Matilda  was  that  impregnable 
fortress  the  Tower  Royal,  situate  on  the 
spot  which  now  forms  the  little  lane  so 
named,  lying  between  Chcapside  and 
Watling  Street. 

When  King  Henry  died,  his  daughter 
the  Empress  was  in  Anjou,  nursing  her 
sorelv  sick  husband.  But  early  in  1136, 
Geoffrey  became  convalescent,  and  King 
Stephen,  to  render  futile  the  probable 
efTorts  of  the  Empress  to  recover  her  lost 
crown,  now  that  her  hands  were  unfet- 
tered, signed  a  charter  confirming  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  church,  abo- 
lishing Datiegelt,  repealing  the  severe 
game  and  forest  laws  of  his  Norman  pre- 
decessors, and  generally  restoring  the 
Saxon  laws  of  King  Edward.  But  as 
this  liberal  policy  was  only  pursued  by 
the  newly-elected  monarch  to  secure  his 
seat  on  the  throne,  he  almost  immedi- 
atelv  afterwards  restored  the  abomina- 
ble Norman  game  laws,  and  on  the  de- 
mise of  Corbet,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
seized  on  the  princely  revenues  of  that 
see.  These  early  violations  of  the  so- 
lemnly signed  charter  by  the  king  of 
their  own  election,  so  greatly  offended 
the  clergy  and  the  barons,  that  the  latter 
forthwith  built  and  fortified  upwards  of 
a  thousand  castles,  which  they  filled  with 
Bturdy  warriors,  all  ready  to  join  in  battle 
strife  when  the  day  should  arrive,  that 
England's  circlet  of  royalty  must  be  won 
and  lost  by  force  of  arms. 

Soonwas  Stephen  convinced  of  the 
error  he  had  committed  by  permitting 
the  rude  barons  to  thus  fortify  the  land 
with  strongholds,  that  rendered  them  al- 
most independent  of  the  crown.  Bald- 
win de  Red  vers,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  to 
whom  he  had  denied  6ome  slight  favour, 
actually  told  him  to  his  face  that  he  was 
an  usurper,  whom  ho  would  no  longer 
obey.    Irritated  at  this  insolence,  Ste- 


phen proceeded  in  person  to  chastise 
Ualdwin,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Welsh 
carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  countries 
bordering  on  their  territory ;  and  David, 
King  of  the  Scots,  under  the  pretence  of 
revenging  the  wrongs  of  his  niece,  the 
Empress,  plundered  the  northern  coun- 
tries with  a  band  of  barbarians. 

After  concluding  a  hasty  peace  with 
the  Welsh,  Stephen  marched  to  the 
North.  The  hostile  armies  met  at  Car- 
lisle, but  fought  not,  as  the  monarchs 
agreed  to  a  truce  of  peace,  by  which  Car- 
lisle and  Doncaster  were  resigned  to  the 
Scotch  king,  and  the  earldom  of  Hun- 
tingdon to  his  son  Prince  Henry,  who 
did  homage  to  Stephen  for  those  fiefs  in 
England,  in  lieu  of  David  his  father, 
who  would  not  violate  the  oath  he  had 
sworn,  to  acknowledge  no  one  but  the 
Empress  as  successor  to  King  Henry's 
crowns. 

In  1137,  shortly  after  the  king  and 
Matilda  had  celebrated  the  Easter  festi- 
val, with  more  than  ordinary  splendour, 
at  Westminster,  Stephen  fell  into  a  le- 
thargy so  nearly  resembling  death,  that 
it  was  rumoured  abroad  tnat  he  had 
ceased  to  exist ;  on  which,  all  who  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  Empress,  and 
who,  by  promoting  dissensions,  hoped  to 
enrich  themselves  by  lawless  plunder, 
flew  to  arms,  and  rendered  both  England 
and  Normandy  theatres  of  civil  war. 
Not  merely  was  the  standard  of  revolt 
raised  in  favour  of  the  Empress,  but  for 
individual  aggrandizement,  noble  warred 
against  neighbouring  noble,  and  in  these 
unrighteous  contentions,  whole  towns  and 
villages  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  their 
inhabitants  being  driven  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  forest  recess  or  mountain  fastness, 
formed  themselves  into  bands  of  ruffians, 
who,  making  theft  and  murder  their  trade, 
plundered  the  churches  and  public  build- 
ings, and  cruelly  insulted,  robbed,  and 
slaughtered  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
they  met  with.  In  England  this  horrid 
state  of  anarchy  existed,  with  but  little 
intermission,  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 

Stephen,  however,  on  recovering  from 
his  dangerous  stupor,  used  his  best  ex- 
ertions to  restore  domestic  tranquillity  to 
his  dominions.  He  first  hastened  with 
his  infant  heir,  Eustace,  to  Normandy, 
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where  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  husband  of  the 
Empress,  was,  "with  a  mighty  army,  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  the  dukedom  for 
himself  and  his  spouse.  Here  he  sub- 
dued his  foes,  not  by  his  good  sword,  but 
by  the  all-powerful  influence  of  wealth. 
By  a  three-years'  pension  of  two  thou- 
sand marks  of  silver,  he  purchased  a 
peace  with  Geoffrey,  who  retired  to  his 
own  earldom  ;  and  with  a  golden  bribe 
he  induced  the  King  of  France,  as  lord 
paramount  of  Normandy,  to  receive  the 
liege  homage  of  the  baby  boy  Eustace, 
whose  brow  he  had  encircled  with  the 
ducal  crown.  During  Stephen's  sojourn 
in  Normandy,  his  consort,  Matilda,  re- 
mained in  England,  and  although  we 
have  no  record  of  her  doings  at  this 
period,  we  may  presume  she  used  her 
best  exertions  in  furtherance  of  the  cause 
of  her  royal  lord. 

In  1138,  Stephen  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  immeaiately  proceeding  to  the 
noTth,  severely  chastised  the  King  of  the 
Scots,  who,  with  banner  unfurled  in 
support  of  the  rights  of  the  Empress, 
baa  again  invaded  Northumberland. 
Whilst  her  roval  lord  was  thus  occupied 
in  the  north,  Matilda  of  Boulogne,  with 
the  courage  of  an  amazon,  herself  be- 
sieged the  rebels,  who  had  seized  Dover 
Castle,  and  aided  by  a  Boulonnois  squad- 
ron, blockaded  the  fort  by  sea  and  land, 
and  finally  reduced  her  rebellious  sub- 

t'ects  to  subjection.  Matters,  neverthe- 
ess,  daily  wore  a  more  alarming  aspect. 
Baron  after  haron  deserted  to  the  cause 
of  the  Empress,  which  so  exasperated 
Stephen,  that  in  his  wrath  he  exclaimed, 
"  Since  they  have  chosen  me  king,  why 
do  they  now  forsake  me  ?  By  the  birth 
of  God,  I  will  never  be  called  an  abdi- 
cated monarch !" 

Seldom  do  misfortunes  come  single. 
The  revolt  of  the  nobles  induced  the 
Scotch  King,  for  a  third  time,  to  cross 
the  border,  with  an  array  more  fierce 
and  formidable  than  ever.  These  cruel 
barbarians  marked  their  track  with 
blood  and  fire.  By  them  innocent  babes 
were  tossed  high  into  the  air  to  be  re- 
ceived on  the  points  of  murderous 
swords,  with  yells  of  delight ;  and,  ex- 
cepting a  few  blooming  maidens  and 
stalwart  men,  whom  they  drove  like 


cattle  to  captivity,  they  cruelly  put  to 
death  every  mortal  that  fell  into  their 
hands.  I  or  months  did  these  fierce  in- 
vaders devastate  the  northern  counties, 
where  they  penetrated  even  to  Yorkshire, 
without  meeting  with  any  serious  ob- 
struction, as  Stephen  and  his  followers 
were  being  too  hotly  pressed  by  their 
foes  in  the  midland  counties  to  send 
aught  but  pity  and  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  terror-stricken  inhabitants. 

Thus  overcome,  and  without  prospects 
of  succour,  the  barons  and  the  peoplo 
pve  way  to  despondency,  whilst  num- 
bers prepared  to  migrate  farther  inland. 
At  this  crisis,  the  venerable  Thurstan, 
Archbishop  of  York,  like  a  true  patriot, 
thundered  forth  the  war-cry  against  tho 
relentless  Scotch ;  and  well  did  the  old 
man's  zeal  serve  the  good  cause  he  so 
eloquently  advocated.  Inspired  by  re- 
ligion and  patriotism,  all  the  male  in- 
habitants of  the  invaded  counties  flocked 
to  the  prelate's  standard,  when,  after 
receiving  absolution  and  a  blessing  from 
the  Archbishop  himself,  and  solemnly 
vowing  to  conquer  or  die,  they,  with  the 
holy  cross  in  their  van,  and  the  conse- 
crated banners  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Wilfred, 
and  St.  John  floating  over  their  heads, 
boldly  marched  forth,  and  drove  the 
Scotch  before  them  like  chaff  before  the 
hurricane.  This  fearful  contest  was 
named,  on  account  of  the  holy  banners 
that  the  victors  fought  under,  the  "Battle 
of  the  Standard."  When  night  closed  in, 
ten  thousand  Scots  lay  dead  on  Cuton 
Moor,  and,  in  their  flight,  nearly  all  the 
remaining  thousands  were  slain  by  the 
exasperated  peasantry  before  they  reached 
the  Scottish  border.  The  English  lost 
but  one  knight  and  about  a  hundred 
soldiers. 

The  Scotch  king  was  so  completely 
overcome  by  this  disastrous  defeat,  whicn 
nearly  cost  him  his  life,  that,  through 
the  mediation  of  Queen  Matilda,  he  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  her  lord,  that  was 
highly  advantageous  to  both  monarchs. 

Having  subdued  his  foes  without,  and 

freatly  queUed  the  rebels  within,  his 
ingdom,  Stephen  fondly  believed  the 
crown  firmly  fixed  on  his  brow  for  he 
had  yet  to  learn  that  the  tkr-rot  of  an 
usurper  is  ever  a  tottering  one.   In  imi- 
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tation  of  the  lay  nobles,  the  bishops  had 
built,  fortified,  and  garrisoned  strong 
castles,  which  so  greatly  annoyed  Ste- 
phen, that  he  now  endeavoured,  with  a 
mighty  blow  of  his  royal  sceptre,  at  once 
to  reduce  the  pride  of  the  prelates,  and 


deprive  them  of  their  strongholds.  But 
the  attempt,  weak  as  it  was  futile,  cost 
him  that  crown  which,  but  for  the 
haughty  intolerance  of  his  royal  rival,  the 
Empress,  he  never  again  would  have 
worn. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  Empress  Matilda  lands  in  England  and  claims  the  crotcn— Queen  Matilda  goes 
abroad — Her  son  Eustace  married  to  Constance  of  France — She  sends  over  a  host 
of  foreign  soldiers — Civil  war  rages — Stephen  taken  prisoner — Superstitiott  of  the 
titties — Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester  y  supports  the  Empress — Boldness  of  the  London 
citizens — The  Queen's  letter  to  the  synod — Her  troubles — Her  exertions  to  restore 
Stephen  to  liberty — Arrogance  of  the  Empress — Her  flight  from  London — The 
Bishop  of  Winchester  renounces  her  cause — She  besieges  the  Bishop — The  Queen 
hastens  to  tlte  Bishops  support— Defeat  of  the  Empress— Capture  of  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester — Narfbw  escape  of  tits  Empress — King 


OBERT,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  believing 
the  moment  fur  strik- 
ing a  decisive  blow 
had  now  arrived, 
boldly  threw  off  his 
allegiance  to  Ste- 
phen, with  a  chal- 
lenge of  defiance,  and  prevailing  on  the 
Empress  to  land  in  England,  strenuously 
endeavoured  to  enforce  her  royal  rights, 
and  hurl  the  usurper  from  the  throne. 
On  her  arrival,  Stephen's  good  stars 
were  in  the  ascendancy,  for,  besides  hav- 
ing possessed  himself  of  the  enormous 
wealth  of  the  refractory  Bishops  of  Sa- 
lisbury, Lincoln,  and  iiy,  he  had  seized 
on  many  of  the  strong  castles  of  the  tur- 
bulent barons.  But  although  she  had 
let  the  critical  moment  pass,  Stephen 
was  no  more  fortunate,  for,  by  permit- 
ting her  to  depart  from  Arundel  Castle, 
when  he  might  have  made  her  his  pri- 
soner, he  heaped  his  head  with  a  heavy 
load  of  future  troubles. 

The  landing  of  the  Empress  gave  new 
courage  to  her  partizans,  who  instantly 
unfurled  their  proud  banners  in  her  sup- 
port; but  whilst,  under  the  judicious 
guidance  of  the  devoted  Earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, her  cause  was  daily  gaining  strength, 
the  interests  of  Stephen  were  also  being 


furthered  by  his  affectionate  queen,  Ma- 
tilda, who,  having  crossed  the  sea, 
brought  about  a  marriage  between  her 
son,  Eustace,  and  Constance,  sister  of 
the  French  King — Matilda  paying  a 
large  sum  to  obtain  the  bride,  and  the 
French  King,  in  return,  investing  Eus- 
tace with  the  dukedom  of  Normandy, 
and  assisting  him  and  his  mother  to 
maintain  the  ducal  crown  in  defiance  of 
the  partizans  of  the  Empress. 

AY  hilst  Matilda  was  in  Normandy,  she 
sent  over  such  a  host  of  Breton  and 
Flemish  fighting  men,  that  afterwards 
Stephen's  army  was  composed  almost 
wholly  of  foreigners.  Such  an  array  of 
foreign  troops  naturally  excited  the  jea- 
lous alarms  of  the  people,  and  greatly 
injured  the  cause  they  were  intended  to 
serve. 

In  1139,  the  opposing  parties  endea- 
voured to  settle  matters  amicably,  but 
their  efforts  were  vain,  as  both  Stephen 
and  the  Empress,  relying  on  the  relative 
strength  of  their  positions,  which,  in- 
deed, had  not  yet  been  tested  by  a 
single  encounter  of  importance,  deter- 
mined not  to  relinquish  the  highly- 
tempting  prize  of  England's  royal  circlet 
without  a  desperate  struggle. 

After  a  series  of  hot  contests,  the  par- 
[  ticulars  of  which  belong  rather  to  his- 
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tory  than  biography  to  detail,  Stephen 
was  overpowered  and  made  prisoner, 
whilst  fighting  with  lion-like  fury  under 
the  walls  of  Lincoln,  on  Candlemas  day, 
being  the  second  of  February,  1141. 
His  victorious  captor,  the  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, led  him  before  the  haughty  Em- 
press, who,  with  a  spirit  of  vengeance 
that  will  ever  tarnish  her  fair  fame,  or- 
dered him  into  close  confinement  in  Bris- 
tol Castle,  and  shortly  afterwards,  under 
a  pretence  that  his  friends  had  formed  a 
plan  for  his  rescue,  she  caused  him  to  be 
loaded  with  heavy  irons,  and  shut  up 
in  a  dark  dank  dungeon. 

As,  in  those  days  of  superstition,  the 
hearts  of  men  were  filled  with  dread,  and 
the  bravest  made  cowards  by  every  tri- 
fling incident  believed  by  them  to  be  an 
evil  omen,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  Stephen  lost  the  famous  battle  of 
Lincoln,  preceded  as  it  was  by  pheno- 
mena and  events  viewed  at  the  time  as 
boding  signs  of  direful  calamity.  First 
came  an  eclipse  of  the  sun — an  alarming 
incident,  which,  says  Malmesbury,  per- 
plexed men's  minds  sorely,  and  lea  many 
to  believe  that  the  king's  reign  was 
coming  to  a  close  ;  next  succeeded  a  ter- 
rible tempest,  accompanied  by  thunder 


without  delay  to  Winchester,  where  she 
met  Stephen's  brother,  Henry,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  outside  the  city  wall*,  and 
gained  him  over,  by  swearing  that,  us 
cardinal  legate,  he  should  be  consulted 
in  all  state  affairs,  and  have  the  disposal 
of  all  the  church  preferments,  and  the 
control  of  ecclesiastical  matters  general- 
ly. In  return,  the  well-pleased  bishop 
swore  fidelity  to  the  empress  as  queen 


regnant,  but  with  that  svr 


ifieant  rcser- 
tilled  her  part 


man  had  before  seen  the  like ;  and  this 
was  followed  by  that  greatly-dreaded 
Dmen  of  war,  the  aurora  borealis ;  whilst, 
to  add  to  the  already  greatly-excited  ter- 
rors of  the  superstitious,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  battle,  when  the  king  and  his 
suite  attended  divine  service,  those  pre- 
sages of  impending  evil— the  thrice  fall- 
ing of  the  consecrated  wafer  from  the 
hands  of  the  officiating  bishop,  and  the 
breaking  into  pieces  of  the  hallowed 
taper  which  Stephen  held  in  his  hand 
—filled  the  minds  of  the  congregation 
with  awe,  and  caused  several  of  the 
king's  barons  to  exclaim :  "  Alack,  alack, 
only  evil  will  attend  us  on  this  day  of 
battle  and  strife  V    Indeed  the  victory 
on  that  memorable  second  of  February 
would  doubtless  have  been  Stephen's, 
had  not  these  fearfully-viewed  occur- 
rences unnerved  his  trusty  followers,  and 
impelled  them  to  a  disgraceful  flight. 

Having  secured  her  princely  antago- 
nist, the  victorious  Empress  marched 


ngni 

vation,  "  so  long  as  she  fulfil 
of  the  mutual  contract." 

On  the  day  following,  the  elated  Em- 
press was  met  by  most  of  the  prelates 
and  nobles  of  the  land,  aeeompanied  by 
a  procession  of  monks  and  nuns ;  and 
thus  welcomed  by  chaunting  voices,  and 
saluted  by  the  richly-blazoned  banners 
of  the  barons,  and  tne  hearty  cheers  of 
the  populace,  she  entered  the  venerable 
city  with  all  the  dignity  of  royalty,  and 
took  up  her  residence  at  that  regal  home 
where  she  first  drew  her  breath — the 
Castle  of  Winchester.  Here  she  received 
the  keys  of  the  royal  treasury,  which,  to 
her  sorrow,  she  found  had  been  already 
emptied  by  Stephen,  to  prop  up  his  tot- 
tering throne,  scarcely  anything  of  value 
being  left  but  the  insignia  of  royalty. 


and  lightning  so  awful,  that  no  living  However,  she  caused  herself  immediately 


to  be  proclaimed  queen  in  the  market- 
place, and  afterwards  went  with  great 
pomp  to  the  cathedral,  where  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  after  the  performance  of 
mass,  pronounced  a  blessing  on  her  and 
her  friends,  and  solemnly  excommuni- 
cated his  fallen  brother  Stephen,  and  all 
his  adherents.  Shortly  afterwards,  she 
received  the  homage  01  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  rest  of  the  bishops ; 
the  primate,  with  a  remarkable  scrupu- 
losity of  conscience,  to  avoid  violating 
his  oath  to  his  former  master,  having  first 
visited  Stephen,  who,  being  a  helpless 
prisoner,  readily  gave  him  the  absolution 
ne  required. 

When  Matilda  of  Boulogne  returned 
from  Normandy,  where  she  had  left  her 
son  Eustace  wearing  the  crown  of  the 
dukedom,  she  hastened  to  her  faithful 
adherents,  the  citizens  of  London,  and 
so  effectually  urged  them  to  the  rescue 
of  her  imprisoned  lord,  that  on  the  ma- 
gistrates of  London  being  summoned  to 
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attend  a  synod  called  at  Winchester,  by 
the  legate  Ilenry,  they,  instead  of  com- 
plying with  the  wish  of  the  assembly, 
by  friring  in  their  ndherence  to  the  em- 
press, actually  demanded,  in  the  name 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  the  release*  of 
King  Stephen  before  proceeding  further 
in  the  matter.  Their  boldness  greatly 
astonished  the  synod,  and  Henry  told 
them,  "  that  it  did  not  become  the  Lon- 
doners to  side  with  the  barons  who  had 
basely  deserted  their  king  in  battle,  and 
were  now  endeavouring  to  drain  them 
of  their  money,  and  embroil  the  king- 
dom in  further  troubles." 

Provoked  by  this  lecture,  the  angry 
Ixmdoners,  after  hinting  at  revenge, 
abruptly  departed,  declaring  they  would 
own  no  other  sovereign  but  Stephen, 
and  further,  that  the  church  had  no 
power  by  its  own  individual  voice  to 
choose  a  ruler  over  the  nation. 

Finding  that  her  husband's  brother, 
Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  had  de- 
feated the  purpose  of  the  good  magis- 
trates of  London,  Matilda  herself  dic- 
tated a  letter  to  the  synod,  earnestly  en- 
treating the  release  of  her  royal  lord,  let 
whoever  might  be  king.  This  letter  she 
entrusted  to  her  chaplain,  Christian, 
who  delivered  it  to  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester in  full  synod ;  but  as  the  bishop, 
after  perusing  it,  would  not  communi- 
cate its  purport  to  the  assembly,  Chris- 
tian boldly  took  it  from  his  hand,  and 
himself  read  it  aloud  to  the  conclave, 
who  had  scarcely  recovered  from  their 
astonishment  at  Christian's  courage, 
when  the  angry  Henry  prevented  the 
pathetic  appeal  from  taking  effect,  by 
again  anathematizing  Stephen  and  his 
adherents,  and  after  pronouncing  the 
empress  lawfully  elected  as  tho  Domina 
or  Lady  of  England  and  Normandy, 
hastily  dissolved  the  synod. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Borrows  of 
Queen  Matilda  were  increased  by  the 
sad  intelligence,  that  Geoffrev  of  Anjou 
had  just  succeeded  in  his  endeavours  to 
deprive  her  young  son,  Eustace,  of  the 
ducal  crown  of  Normandy.  However, 

*  The  citizens  of  London,  says  M&Imes- 
bury,  were  considered  as  barons,  and  there- 
fore their  influence  in  state  matters  was  con- 


the  loss  of  regal  power  and  state,  galling* 
as  it  might  be,  was,  to  the  Queen,  only 
as  a  shadow  compared  to  the  cruel  im- 
prisonment of  her  royal  lord,  whose  re- 
lease she  used  every  nerve  to  obtain,  and 
for  whose  behoof  she  humbled  herself, 
by  addressing  a  respectful  and  imploring* 
petition,  which  she  herself  presented  in 
all  humility  to  the  haughty  Empress, 
promising,  in  the  name  of  Stephen,  that, 
as  he  desired  but  his  liberty,  he  would, 
on  his  release,  renounce  the  crown  for 
himself  and  his  heirs,  depart  from  the 
kingdom  in  peace,  and  entering  a  con- 
tinental monastery,  end  his  days  as  a 
monk;  the  only  favour  asked,  being, 
that  her  son  Eustace  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  earldom  of  Boulogne. 
These  efforts  of  the  affectionate  Queen, 
although  seconded  by  Stephen's  brother, 
Henry,  proved  of  no  avail,  for  the  proud 
Domina,  after  smiling  at  her  tears, 
trampled  on  the  petition  with  insulting 
scorn,  and  ordered  her  to  instantly  de- 
part, and  never  again  enter  her  pre- 
sence. 

This  harsh  inflexibility  was  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  the  Empress.  In  the 
days  of  her  exaltation  not  a  favour 
wo'uld  she  grant,  even  to  those  who  had 
been  most  instrumental  in  raising  her  to 
her  proud  position.  But  the  arrogant 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  not  to 
be  daunted  by  one  denial,  again  re- 
quested her,  as  a  favour  to  himself,  to 
permit  his  nephew  Eustace  to  retain  the 
earldoms  of  Mortagne  and  Boulogne; 
and  trifling  as  the  desired  boon  was,  to 
her  his  good  services  had  so  exalted,  the 
Empress  flatly  refused  to  grant  it.  This 
treatment  disgusted  the  astute  bishop. 
Ho  perceived  that  the  Domina  only  used 
him  as  her  footstool  to  the  throne,  and 
from  this  hour  he  resolved  to  desert  her 
cause,  and  again  favour  the  pretensions 
of  the  less  legitimate,  but  more  reason- 
able sovereign,  his  brother  Stephen. 

Although  possessed  of  the  outward 
semblance  of  royalty,  the  Empress  could 
not  be  crownea  till  she  had  gained  the 
goodwill  of  the  citizens  of  London — a 
task  by  no  means  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment However,  after  some  delay  in 
negociation,  the  Londoners,  as  an  act 
of  exoediencv.  opened  the  irates  of  their 
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dty,  in  June,  1141,  and  gave  her  a  hearty 
but  not  enthusiastic  welcome.  She  took 
up  her  residence  in  the  New  Palace  at 
Westminster,  and  as  nothing  now  stood 
in  the  way  of  her  coronation,  except  the 
necessary  preparation  for  the  grand  oc- 
casion, she  assumed  all  the  airs  of  a  ty- 
rannical sovereign,  or  rather  an  inflex- 
ible despot.  Thus,  whilst  Westminster 
Abbey  was  ringing  with  the  sounds  of 
workmen  all  busy  preparing  the  church 
for  her  reception,  on  her  inauguration 
day,  she,  by  her  own  unjust  severity, 
for  ever  drove  from  her  grasp  that 
sceptre  which  her  finger  tips  already 
touched. 

The  Londoners  were  the  first  to  feel 
the  force  of  her  tyranny,  and  the  first 
to  revolt.  Her  coffers  being  empty,  she 
imposed  on  them  an  enormous  subsidy 
— a  step,  though  pressed  upon  her  by 
necessity,  highly  injudicious.  The  citi- 
zens, already  impoverished  by  largely 
contributing  to  the  cause  of  Stephen, 
asked  for  time.  "  The  king  has  left  us  no- 
thing," said  they,  in  humble  accents, 
"  but  if  your  majesty  will  govern  us  ac- 
cording to  the  good  laws  of  the  sainted 
Edward,  or  the  charter  of  your  worthy 
sire,  King  Henry,  we  will,  with  all 
speed,  raise  the  required  amount." 

"  Ye  impudent  knaves !"  retorted  the 
Domina,  whose  eyes  glared  with  unre- 
dressed rage,  "how  dare  ye  mention 
charters  and  privileges  to  my  very  face, 
when  ye  have  so  recently  been  support- 
ing my  foes  ?  Ye  have  expended  your 
wealth  in  endeavours  to  ruin  me,  there- 
fore will  I  in  nowise  relax  mv  demand ; 
and  hark  ye,  knaves,  if  ye  do  not  in- 
stantly fetch  the  money,  1  will  force  it 
from  ye  at  the  sword's  noint." 

The  citizens  retired,  but  not  to  do  the 
bidding  of  the  tyrannic  Domina.  At  a 
town  council,  they  reported  her  despotic 
conduct,  which  so  enraged  their  fellow- 
Londoners,  that,  by  an  unanimous  vote, 
the  v  resolved  to  again  embrace  the  cause 
of  Stephen,  and  with  this  view  their 
deputies  instantly  communicated  with 
Matilda  of  Boulogne,  who  had  retired 
to  Kent,  the  only  county  that  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  her,  and  who  pro- 
mised to  immediately  march  to  their 
•upport,  with  an  army  of  stalwart  Kent- 


ish men,  commanded  by  herself,  her  son 
Eustace,  and  Sir  William  Ypres. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  good  news,  the 
Londoners  rose  en  ma**e  in  insurrection. 
Every  bell  in  the  ancient  city  boomed 
forth  the  alarming  war  cry,  and  amidst 
the  clatter  of  arms  and  horses'  hoofs,  and 
the  busy  bustle  of  the  silent  but  deter- 
mined citizens,  a  secret  messenger  has- 
tened to  the  Empress,  and  rushing  into 
her  presence,  exclaimed,  "Fly  !  lady, 
fly !  all  London  is  in  revolt !  Queen 
Matilda's  Kentish  men  have  already 
crossed  the  Thames !  To  horse  this  in- 
stant, or  you  are  your  foes'  prisoner  !" 

Leaving  the  cloth  spread  on  the  din- 
ner table,  the  haughty  Domina  and  her 
chivalric  followers,  mounted  on  swift 
chargers,  fled  as  for  their  very  lives  to- 
wards Oxford.  No  sooner  nad  they 
cleared  the  city  walls,  than  they  were 
closely  pursued  by  a  number  of  the  citi- 
zens, who,  but  for  the  fleetness  of  their 
horses,  and  the  formidable  array  of  their 
stalwart  knights,  would  have  made  them 
prisoners.  Well  it  was  for  the  Empress, 
that  in  this  instance  she  listened  to  the 
voice  of  her  councillors,  for  scarcely  had 
she  left  her  palace,  when  the  excited 
mob  burst  open  the  doors,  and  finding 
their  prey  gone,  stole  the  plate,  and 
burnt  and  destroyed  the  furniture. 

The  Empress  reached  Oxford  in  safety, 
but  on  the  road  her  partizans  had  so  de- 
serted her,  that  she  entered  the  city  of 
learning  with  scarcely  a  follower  be- 
sides the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Milo 
Fitz  Walter. 

Immediately  after  the  Empress  had 
passed  out  at  the  city  gates,  Matilda  of 
Boulogne  entered  London  in  triumph, 
where  the  well-pleased  citizens  swore 
allegiance  to  her  and  her  imprisoned 
lord.  Having  driven  her  foe  from  the 
capital  of  her  kingdom,  the  Queen  next 
applied  to  her  brother-in-law,  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  who  had  already 
withdrawn  from  the  Empress  in  disgust, 
and  who  was  anxiously  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  again  esoouse  the  cause 
of  the  fallen  Stephen.  This  opportunity 
had  now  arrived,  and  the  purged  but 
powerful  prelate,  having  listened  with 
pleasure  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Queen, 
commenced  the  most  active  measures  in 
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her  rapport.  After  publicly  excom- 
municating the  Domina  and  ner  adhe- 
rent*, ana  absolving  Stephen  and  his 
party  from  the  anathemas  he  had  only  a 
Few  days  previously  thundered  against 
them,  he  secretly  gained  over  many  of 
the  I'omina's  discontented  but  powerful 
supporters,  and  retired  to  Winchester, 
whore,  having  garrisoned  his  castle  with 
sturdy  warriors,  and  well  stored  it  with 
provisions  and  arms,  he  sent  a  private 
message  to  Queen  Matilda,  to  immedi- 
ately march  thither  with  her  son  Eustace, 
and  a  11  the  forces  she  could  collect. 

The  Empress,  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  these  doings,  did  not  wait  to  receive 
the  advice  of  her  prudent  half-brother, 
Earl  Robert,  who  was  then  absent,  but 
collecting  all  the  troops  she  could  mus- 
ter, hastily  marched  to  Winchester,  with 
a  view  to  seize  the  Bishop  by  stratagem. 
Henry,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
ensnared,  for  when,  on  reaching  the  city, 
she  sent  a  message  to  him,  demanding 
his  presence  on  important  business,  he 
ambiguously  replied,  "  I  will  prepare 
myself;"  and  as  she  entered  one  of  the 
city  gates,  he  retired  out  at  another,  and 
shutting  himself  up  in  his  castle,  unex- 
pectedly attacked  her  with  such  a  shower 
of  fiery  missiles,  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty "she  reached  the  shelter  of  the 
royal  residence. 

Thwarted  in  her  purpose,  the  Empress 
summoned  to  her  standard  the  nobles  of 
the  land,  and  laid  siege  to  the  bishop's 
stronghold.  The  faithful  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, her  uncle,  King  David,  of  Scot- 
land, the  Earls  of  Cornwall,  Hereford, 
and  Chester,  besides  others,  obeyed  her 
call,  and  flew  to  her  support,  but  in  the 
meantime  Matilda  of  Boulogne,  with 
her  numerous  adherents,  had  arrived, 
and  assailed  the  Empress  from  without. 
A  hot  warfare  ensued,  in  which  the  mi- 
serable citizens  suffered  sorely.  Pent 
up  in  their  city,  and  deprived  of  provi- 
sions by  the  Queen's  beleaguering  host, 
they  were  famishing  of  want,  whilst  by 
day  and  by  night  their  homes  were  being 
reduced  to  ashes  by  the  inflammable 
missiles  discharged  from  castle  battle- 
ments against  each  other  by  the  bishop's 
and  the  Domina's  fiery  foemen.  Indeed, 
at  the  termination  of  the  destructive 


contest,  the  city  was  little  else  but  a  heap 
of  ruins,  two  abbeys  and  forty  churches, 
beside  private  dwellings,  having  been 
consumed. 

1  or  seven  long  weeks  did  this  hot  en- 
counter rage  with  unabated  fury.  At 
length,  however,  on  the  14th  of  Fe- 
bruary, the  feast  of  the  Holy  Cross,  a 
truce  for  forty-eight  hours  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  established  usage  of  the  church, 
proclaimed,  when,  as  the  Empress  found 
the  ranks  of  her  fighting  men  terribly 
thinned  by  fire  and  sword,  and  food  so 
scarce,  that  famine  was  fast  doing  the 
work  of  death  amongst  her  brave  fol- 
lowers, she,  overcome  by  a  dread  of  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Queen's  party, 
sought  shelter  in  flight.  Escorted  by  a 
chosen  band,  commanded  by  the  Scotch 
king  and  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  she,  un- 
der the  cover  of  night's  darkness,  and 
disguised  as  a  poor  peasant,  quitted  that 
castle,  where,  but  a  few  months  previ- 
ously, she,  in  the  pride  of  her  heart,  had 
fondly  hoped  to  wield  the  royal  sceptre 
with  "despotic  sway  over  the  £nglish  na- 
tion. The  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  the 
remainder  of  the  garrison  followed  her 
in  her  flight  at  the  peep  of  the  succeed- 
ing dawn. 

Scarcely  had  they  set  out,  when  the 
enraged  bishop  discovered  that  the  royal 
prize  was  eluding  his  grasp;  and,  re- 
gardless of  the  truce  that  he  himself  had 
proclaimed,  he  sent  his  garrison  in  hot 
pursuit  of  her.  The  bishop's  troops 
came  up  with  the  fugitives  at  Stock- 
bridge,  where  the  devoted  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester and  his  brave  companions,  with 
the  view  to  gain  all  possible  time,  re- 
sisted the  enemy  in  so  determined  a 
manner,  that  being  overwhelmed  by 
numbers,  they  were  nearly  all  slain,  and 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  after  a  brave  de- 
fence, was  taken  prisoner. 

Whilst  this  fierce  melee  was  going  on, 
the  Empress  and  the  Scotch  King,  by  dint 
of  hard  riding,  reached  the  castle  of 
Ludgershall  in  safety,  where,  after  a  few 
hours'  tarry,  she  was  detected,  and  forced 
to  flee,  swift  as  horse  could  carry  her,  to 
Devizes,  whither  she  was  pursued  by  the 
Queen's  troops,  who  so  closely  invested 
her  tract,  that,  overcome  by  fatigue  and 
terror,  she,  to  elude  their  grasp,  assumed 
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the  shroud  of  a  corpse,  and  was  borne  in 
a  coffin  on  the  shoulders  of  her  faithful 
followers,  unnoticed  and  unsuspected,  to 
the  stronghold  of  her  party,  the  city  of 
Gloucester,  where,  on  entering  that  cas- 
tle which  a  few  months  previously  she 
had  left  with  such  high  nope,  her  sor- 
rows were  increased  by  the  sad  news  of 
the  captivity  of  her  valiant  and  devoted 
half-brother. 
As  the  King  of  Scotland  had  come  to 


England  to  assist,  not  at  the  flight,  but 
at  the  expected  coronation  of  the  Do- 
|  mina,  he  was  not  a  little  annoyed  at 
the  turn  matters  had  taken,  and  as  he 
had  more  than  once  narrowly  escaped 
being  made  prisoner,  he  gladly  availed 
j  himself  of  tne  earliest  opportunity  of 
j  fleeing  from  the  dangers  with  which  his 
too  obstinate  and  haugjity  niece  had  sur- 
rounded him,  by  recrossing  the  border  of 
his  own  kingdom. 


p 

CHAPTER  ED. 

The  Queen  strenuously  endeavours  to  exchange  Robert  of  Gloucester  for  Stephen — The 
exchange  effected — Stephen  again  takes  the  field  with  success — Decline  of  the  caitse 
of  the  Empress — Robert  of  Gloucester  seeks  aid  from  the  Earl  of  Anjou — Stephen 
besieges  the  Empress  in  Oxford—Her  .perilous  escape — Her  joy  at  again  beholding 
her  heir%  Prince  Henry — Return  of  the  Prince  to  the  continent — Death  of  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester — The  Empress  relinquishes  her  efforts  to  obtain  the  crown  of  England 
— Her  final  return  to  Normandy — Her  improved  character — Her  holy  and  righte- 
ous works — Her  death. 


OBERT  OF  GLOU- 
CESTER, on  being 
taken  prisoner,  was 
conveyed  to  the  vic- 
torious Queen  Ma- 
tilda, and  she,  over- 
joyed at  the  prospect 
of  Stephen's  release, 
committed  him  to  the  charge  of  her  able 
general,  Sir  William  Ypres,  who  placed 
him  in  secure  but  not  severe  confinement 
in  Rochester  Castle,  in  Kent. 

The  anxiety  of  the  Queen  to  unbind 
the  fetters  of  her  beloved  lord,  induced 
her  immediately  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  her  prisoner,  and  offer  to  ex- 
change him  for  the  king.  But  as  Earl 
Robert  believed  that  the  release  of  Ste- 
phen would  prove  fatal  to  the  cause  of 
the  Empress,  he  resolutely  refused  his 
own  liberation  on  such  terms ;  and  when 
the  anxious  Queen  proffered  him  place, 
power,  and  wealth,  such  as  onlv  a  power- 
ful sovereign  can  command,  if  he  would 
cease  to  serve  his  half-sister,  and  throw 
the  weight  of  his  influence  into  the  cause 
of  Stephen ;  he  told  her  that  no  earthly 
offer  would  induce  him  to  violate  his 
solemnly  sworn  oath  to  protect  the  Em- 
press and  her  rights. 
Finding  he  was  not  to  be  won  by  pro- 


mises, the  Queen  resorted  to  threats,  but 
with  no  better  success.  "  I  am  in  your 
power,"  said  the  devoted  Earl,  "  and  if 
your  spirit  of  revenge  so  actuates,  which 
God  grant  it  may  not,  you  may  torture 
this  body  till  the  soul  is  driven  from  the 
luckless  clay ;  but  that  will  avail  you 
nought,  for  rest  assured,  lady,  that  all 
the  pangs  of  hell  combined  will  never 
induce  me  to  forego  my  honour,  my  fide- 
lity, and  my  oaths,  for  they  are  sacred 
to  God." 

Upwards  of  two  months  had  passed  in 
delays  and  fruitless  negotiations,  when 
at  length  the  Domina,  being  unable  to 
longer  keep  her  partv  together  without 
the  presence  of  Earl  fiobert,  and  having 
in  vain  offered  a  large  sum  in  gold,  and 
twelve  of  the  most  powerful  barons  that 
her  party  had  captured,  for  his  ransom, 
she  by  entreaties  prevailed  on  him  to 
aecept  the  Queen's  terms. 

On  All  Saints'  Day,  November  the  first, 
1141,  Stephen,  after  a  painful  captivity 
of  nine  months,  was  again  restored  to 
liberty  and  his  rejoicing  consort,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  humanely  treated  Farl 
Robert  was  released  from  his  confine- 
ment, and  safely  escorted  to  the  Domina 
at  Gloucester. 

Upon  Stephen's  liberation,  the  adhe- 
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rents  of  the  Domina  fell  off  so  greatly, 
that  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  endeavoured 
to  persuade  his  imperial  sister  that  her 
party,  weakmed  as  it  was  by  the  defec- 
tion of  nearly  all  the  powerful  barons, 
who  influenced  by  that  wily  prelate,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  had  lent  their 
support  to  King  Stephen,  could  by  no 
possibility  effectually  force  her  rights  by 
arms,  or," indeed,  render  any  really  per- 
manent service  to  her  cause ;  but  to  this 
she  would  not  listen,  and  again  the 
trumpet  of  war  was  sounded,  and  under 
their  respective  leaders  Englishmen  slew 
Englishmen  in  battle  strife. 

During  the  winter  both  parties  re- 
mained comparatively  quiet,  but  early  in 
the  spring  of  1142,  they  flew  to  arms 
with  great  vigour.  Whilst  courageously 
driving  his  foes  before  him  in  Yorkshire, 
Stephen  was  attacked  with  a  death-like 
illness,  resembling  the  stupor  with  which 
he  was  formerly  assailed,  which  alarmed 
his  friends  and  gave  new  courage  to  his 
enemies.  lie,  nowever,  was  in  a  few 
days  again  restored  to  health,  by  the  ten- 
der attentions  of  his  affectionate  con- 
sort, who,  during  his  affliction,  never 
once  deserted  his  couch.  On  again  taking 
the  field,  he,  as  before,  carried  every 
thing  before  him,  and  so  overwhelmed 
and  disheartened  the  adherents  of  the 
Domina,  that,  feeling  themselves  unable 
to  longer  cope  with  so  powerful  a  foe 
without  speedy  reinforcements,  they  des- 
patched a  hasty  messenger,  with  an  ap- 
plication for  assistance,  to  Geoffrey  of 
Anjou.  But  the  Pkntagenet  Earl  posi- 
tively refused  to  treat  with  any  one  in 
the  matter  save  the  Earl  of  Gloucester 
himself,  declaring  that  as  the  Domina, 
his  wife,  had  neglected  to  summon  him 
to  partake  in  her  triumph,  he  now  felt 
no  inclination  to  leave  his  hereditary 
dominions  to  prop  up  her  pretensions  to 
that  throne  wnicn  sne,  in  the  pride  of 
her  heart,  would  scorn  to  share  with  her 
long-neglected  husband. 

In  this  emergency,  Earl  Robert,  after 
surrounding  the  Empress  by  a  strong 
garrison  in  Oxford  Castle,  and  placing 
Her  affairs  on  the  best  possible  footing, 
bravely  crossed  the  sea,  then  well  covered 
with  Stephen's  vessels,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  effectual  aid.  But  his  mission 


failed,  as  Earl  Geoffrey  declined  to  stir 
in  the  matter,  and  only,  after  much  en- 
treaty, consented  to  part  with  his  son 
Henry.  With  this  precioup  charge  and 
a  band  of  chosen  fighting  men.  he  em- 
barked for  England,  where  direful  news 
awaited  him ;  for  in  his  absence  Stephen 
had  marched  to  the  southward,  and  after 
taking  fortress  after  fortress,  at  length 
reached  Oxford,  which  he  prepared  to 
besiege. 

At  that  period  the  city  of  Oxford  was 
surrounded  by  water  and  enclosed  by 
almost  impregnable  walls ;  the  garrison, 
therefore,  whilst  carelessly  repelling  his 
approach  by  an  occasional  shower  of 
arrows  aimed  at  the  foremost  of  his 
cavalry,  defied  them  to  ford  the  river, 
and  taunted  them  for  their  folly  in  sup- 
posing that  Oxford  could  ever  oe  taken 
by  assault.  Stephen,  however,  soon 
awoke  them  from  their  dream  of  fancied 
security,  for  discovering  a  part  of  the 
river  that  was  fordablc,  he  and  his  army 
plunged  into  the  stream,  dashed  across, 
and  with  shouts  of  victory  so  fiercely  as- 
sailed the  town,  that  the  ill-guarded 
gates  were  smashed  in,  and  the  garrison 
attacked  and  slaughtered  on  their  own 
battlements,  before  they  had  time  to  as- 
sume the  defensive. 

The  terror  of  the  Domina  was  ago- 
nizing, for  her  foes  having  possessed 
themselves  of  the  city,  now  closely  in- 
vested the  castle,  and  she  was  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
that  cousin  who  but  a  few  months  before 
she  had  loaded  with  heavy  irons  and  so 
cruelly  imprisoned.  Week  followed 
week,  and  yet  the  dense  masses  of  the 
king's  troops,  planted  in  every  direction 
around  the  frowning  battlements,  which 
they  stormed  with  unceasing  fury,  ren- 
dered it  alike  dangerous  to  remain  in 
the  castle,  or  to  attempt  flight.  In  this 
hour  of  anxiety,  Earl  Robert  arrived  with 
Prince  Henry  and  several  hundred  An- 
gevin knights  and  nobles,  and  hoping 
by  diverting  the  attention  of  Stephen,  to 
secure  the  safety  of  his  imperial  sister,  ho 
immediately  attacked  Wareham.  Rut 
the  king  was  not  to  be  drawn  from  the 
promising  blockade  of  that  castle,  which 
could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  and 
which,  on  its  surrender,  would  doubtless 
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place  the  rival  of  his  throne  in  his 
power. 

At  length  the  ponderous  rams  of  the 
busy  besiegers  thundered  at  the  castle 
gates,  when  to  surrender  or  instantly  fly 
was  the  Domina's  only  alternative.  She 
chose  the  latter.  The  hour  was  night — 
the  weather  fierce  and  freezing,  and 
the  nearest  asylum  Wallingford  Castle, 
full  ten  miles  off.  Attired  only  in 
her  plain  white  under-garments,  she 
was  lowered  by  a  rope  from  the  castle 
battlements,  and  attended  by  three 
knights,  and  led  by  a  traitor  soldier  from 
Stephen's  infantry,  stealthily  glided  in 
safety  through  the  encampment  of  the 
king's  troops,  and  crossing  the  frozen  Isis 
amidst  the  darkness  of  a  foggy  night, 
the  howlings  of  biting  Boreas,  and  the 
fleecy  fall  of  a  heavy  snow  storm,  arrived 
at  Wallingford,  overcome  by  mental 
anguish,  and  exhausted  by  bodily  suffer- 
ing. 

Here,  ere  many  days  had  elapsed,  she 
had  the  joy  unexpectedly  to  greet  Earl 
.Robert  and  her  eldest-born,  Prince 
Henry,  from  the  latter  of  whom  she  had 
been  separated  during  that,  to  her,  most 
eventful  and  woe-blighting  period,  the 
nearly  four  years  passed  in  fruitless  strug- 
gles to  encircle  her  brow  with  England's 
diadem  of  royalty.  But  as  she  once  more 
fondly  clasped  her  dearly-beloved  boy  in 
her  arms,  the  toils  and  the  troubles  of 
the  past,  and  the  fears  and  the  dan- 
gers of  the  future,  were  all  banished 
from  her  care-worn  heart  by  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  tender  maternal 
love. 

The  young  prince  was  consigned  to 
the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  Earl  Ro- 
bert, by  whose  directions  he  was  in- 
structed 14  in  letters,  in  good  and  civil 
manners,  and  in  the  art  of  warfare." 
He,  however,  had  sojourned  in  England 
only  about  three  years — and  to  the  Em- 
press years  of  fierce  and  futile  strife  they 
were — when,  by  the  express  command  of 
Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  who  longed  for  the 
presence  of  his  young  heir,  he  was  es- 
corted by  a  train  of  Norman  and  Angevin 
barons  back  to  the  home  of  his  sire.  He 
embarked  at  Wareham,  where  he  affec- 
tionately parted  from  Earl  Robert  to 
meet  no  more,  for,  in  the  following  year, 
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1147,  fever,  occasioned  by  grief  for  the 
misfortunes  of  his  imperial  sister,  put 
a  period  to  the  existence  of  the  good 
earl. 

The  death  of  this  great  and  high- 
minded  brother  deprived  the  Empress  of 
the  last  prop  to  her  tottering  party, 
which,  ere  his  death-bell  had  ceased  to 
toll,  was  crushed  by  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  King  Stephen. 

Deserted  by  her  friends,  and  threat- 
ened by  dangers  on  every  side,  the  hum- 
bled Domina  resolved  to  bid  adieu  to  the 
land  of  her  birth  and  her  misfortunes. 
In  the  icy  month  of  December  she  em- 
barked for  Normandy,  amidst  the  taunt- 
ing insults  of  the  populace,  who  loudly 
cried  out:  "Away  with  this  haughty 
Norman  woman !  we  will  not  have  her 
to  reign  over  us!"  After  a  perilous 
voyage  Bhe  reached  Normandy  in  safety, 
and  in  many  respects  quite  altered  in 
character.  "With  the  last  glimpse  of  the 
white  cliffs  of  Albion  had  vanished  all 
her  ambition  for  power  and  greatness, 
whilst  those  stern  monitors,  misfortune 
and  adversity,  had  taught  her  to  curb 
her  passions,  and  induced  her  to  fling 
aside  worldly  pomp,  and  expend  the  re- 
maining energies  of  her  existence  in  holy 
and  righteous  works.  With  her  husband. 
Earl  Geoffrey,  she  now  lived  in  great 
amity,  until  the  disgraceful  tender  pen- 
chant entertained  by  him  for  the  volatile 
French  Queen,  Kleanora,  brought  about  a 
separation.  With  all  the  affection  of  a 
tender  mother,  she  protected  the  welfare 
of  her  family ;  and  to  the  poor,  whom  she 
formerly  indignantly  spurned  from  her 
presence,  she  had  become  a  kind  pro- 
tector. 

In  1166,  her  health  gave  way,  when 
having,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  made  peace  with  God  by  founding 
and  liberally  endowing  the  monastery  of 
Notre  Dame  du  Vceu,  at  Cherburg,  of 
St.  Mary  de  la  Noue,  in  the  diocese  of 
Evreux,  of  St.  Andrew's  in  the  forest  of 
Gouffer,  and  the  abbey  of  Bordesley,  in 
England,  besides  several  others,  which 
she  either  erected  or  munificently  pa- 
tronized, she,  after  a  painful  illness, 
closed  her  eyes  in  death,  at  Rouen,  on 
the  tenth  of  September,  1167,  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  Her  remain* 
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were,  by  her  own  particular  desire,  in- 
terred m  the  abbey  of  Bet',  before  the 
altar  of  the  Virgin,  where  a  tomb,  richly 
adorned  with  silver,  erected  to  her  me- 
mory by  the  filial  affection  of  her  son, 
King  ftenry  the  Second,  bore  a 


epitaph,  of  w 
translation  : — 


the  following  is  a 


M  By  father  mjpch,  spouse  more,  but  i 
blest, 

Here  Henry's  mother,  daughter,  wife,  doth 
rest."' 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Rejoicings  of  Matilda  and  Stephen  at  their  success— Matilda  founds  the  hospital  of 
St.  Katherine,  and  the  abbeys  of  CoggeshaU  and  St.  Saviour,  at  Feversham—Her 
health  declines— Henry  Plantagenet  visits  his  uncle,  King  David  of  Scotland — 
Death  of  Matilda — Burial— Her  children— Stephen  endeavours  to  procure  the  coro- 
nation of  his  son  Eustace — Henry  Plantagenet  lands  in  England— Terms  of  peace 
—Lamentable  death  of  Eustaee— William,  Earl  of  Botdogne— Mary,  the  nun— 
Her  elevation  to  the  abbacy  of  Rumsey— Her  forced  marriage  with  the  Earl  of 
Flanders— She  retires  to  the  nunnery  of  Austrebert,  and  dies— Death  and  burial 
of  Steplum—His  body  exhumed. 


•  E  must  now  return 
to  the  history  of  Ma- 
tilda of  Boulogne 
and  her  lord,  Ste- 
phen. On  the  de- 
parture of  tho  I)o- 
mina,  in  1147,  the 
restoration  of  the 
long-desired  public  peace  was  celebrated 
throughout  the  land  with  great  rejoic- 
ings. Stephen  and  his  consort,  no  less 
elated  than  their  subjects  at  the  bright 
prospects  of  the  future,  kept  their  Christ- 
mas at  Lincoln  with  extraordinary  mag- 
nificence. All  the  powerful  prelates  and 
barons  were  invited  to  court,  and  enter- 
tained with  great  pomp  and  ceremony. 
Stephen,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  be- 
lieved himself  again  monarch  of  Eng- 
land, and  although  there  was  a  predic- 
tion then  abroad  that  direful  misfor- 
tunes would  befal  the  kin"  who  dared 
to  appear  crowned  in  that  city,  he  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  wearing  the 
diadem  and  robes  of  royalty  at  public 
mass.  He  even  endcavourea  to  obtain 
the  coronation  of  his  son  Eustace,  as  his 
successor,  but  in  this  he  signally  failed, 
as  most  of  the  barons  declared  they  would 
not  swear  fealty  to  any  one  as  heir  to 
the  crown  whilst  matters  were  yet  so  un- 
settled. 

In  1148,  Queen  Matilda  founded  and 


richly  endowed  the  hospital  and  church 
of  St.  Katherine,  near  the  Tower,  for 
the  repose  of  the  souls  of  her  two  de- 
parted infants,  Baldwin  and  Maud. 

In  1853  was  discovered,  beneath  the 
house  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  and  directly  opposite  Aid- 
gate  Pump,  the  remains  of  "  St.  Michael 
next  Aldgatc,"  a  chapel  built  about  the 
year  1108,  by  Norman,  prior  of  St.  Ka- 
therine, and  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and 
which  was  subsequently  connected  by  an 
arched  passage  with  the  church  of  St. 
Katherine. 

Queen  Matilda  also  founded  the  abbey 
of  Coggeshall,  as  a  testimony  of  grati- 

*  It  has  been  asserted  by  some  historians 
that  the  Empress  Matilda  wa9  crowned  Queen 
of  England ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  her 
downfall  occurred  whilst  preparations  were 
yet  being  made  for  her  coronation  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  William  of  Malmesbury,  the 
paid  historian  of  her  unflinching  partisan, 
Earl  Robert  of  Gloucester,  expressly  declares 
that  she  never  was  crowned  nor  styled  Queen 
of  England.  On  the  broad  seal  which  she 
used  during  her  short  exaltation  at  Winches- 
ter, although  she  bears  a  sceptre  in  her  hand 
and  a  crown  on  her  brow,  the  inscription  is 
simply—"  Romanonim  Regina  Macthildis,"— 
which  renders  it  highly  probable  that  the 
seal  was  struck  for  her  use  as  Empress  of 
Germany.  Besides,  it  cannot  be  presumed  for 
a  moment  that  so  haughty  a  personage  as  the 
Empress  would  have  assumed  the  royal  reine 
without  styling  herself  on  her  great  aeal 
44  Queen  Regnant  of  England." 
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tude  to  heaven  for  the  liberation  of  Ste- 
phen from  his  severe  captivity,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  her  royal  lord,  she  built 
the  stately  abbey  of  St.  Saviour,  at  Fe- 
versham,  which  she  endowed  with  the 
valuable  manor  of  Feversham,  and  other 
lands  formerly  belonging  to  Sir  William 
Ypres,  but  who  had  exchanged  them 
with  the  Queen  for  her  own  manor  of 
Lillechurch,  and  the  king's  demesne  of 
Middleton. 

At  this  period  the  health  of  the  Queen, 
Undermined  by  mental  anxiety  and  bo- 
dily suffering,  visibly  declined ;  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  idea  of  the  age,  she 
now  devoted  her  earnest  attention  to 
works  of  piety  and  charity,  and  spent 
much  of  her  time  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
cloister.  Not  so,  however,  with  her 
royal  lord,  for  he  knew  no  rest  on  this 
side  of  the  grave. 

Scarcely  was  the  sword  of  civil  con- 
tention sheathed,  when,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1149,  the  youthful 
Henry  Plantagenet  visited  Scotland  with 
the  evident  intention  of  contesting  the 
crown  with  Stephen.  His  great-uncle 
David,  King  of  the  Scots,  after  confer- 
ring on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
crossed  the  border  with  hostile  forces. 
lint  Stephen,  on  hearing  of  his  doings, 
flew  to  arms  with  such  promptitude  and 
vigour,  that  he  found  it  expedient  to 
make  a  (juict  but  hasty  retreat  to  his 
own  dominions,  and  prevail  on  his  ne- 
phew, Henry,  to  embark  for  the  conti- 
nent, and  patiently  wait  for  a  more  pro- 
mising opportunity  to  grasp  at  the  En- 
glish sceptre. 

Queen  Matilda,  however,  did  not  sur- 
vive to  witness  this  struggle.  After 
suffering  the  hectic  torments  of  a  fatal 
fever,  she  breathed  her  last  at  Hcning- 
ham  Castle,  in  Essex,  on  the  third  of 
May,  1151,  being  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Stephen's  reign. 

The  remains  of  "  this  holy  and  virtu- 
ous queen"  were  interred  with  all  the  im- 
posing rites  of  the  period,  in  her  own 
favourite  abbey  of  Feversham,  where, 
for  nearly  four  centuries  afterwards, 
prayers  were  daily  said  and  requiems 
tung  for  the  eternal  repose  of  her  soul. 

Queen  Matilda  left  three  surviving 
children,  Eustace,  William,  and  Mary. 


to 

sister  of  Louis  the  Seventh  of  France, 
and  after  the  death  of  his  mother  he  was 
again  invested  with  the  ducal  crown  of 
Normandy  by  his  father-in-law,  the 
French  King,  who  had  not  without  rea- 
son taken  umbrage  at  the  doings  of  the 
ambitious  Henry  Plantagenet, 

In  1 1  o  1 ,  Stephen,  his  royal  sire,  made 
a  second  effort  to  procure  his  coronation 
as  heir  to  the  throne  of  England.  But 
the  bishops  declared  the  measure  would 
again  embroil  the  land  in  civil  strife,  and 
refused  to  perform  the  ceremony,  which 
so  enraged  Stephen,  that  he  confined 
them  for  a  period  as  prisoners — a  folly 
for  which  he  dearly  paid,  as  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  contrived  to  escape 
to  Normandy,  when  he  prevailed  on 
Henry  Plantagenet,  who  was  then  mar- 
ried to  the  richly-dowered  Eleanor,  the 
divorced  Queen  of  France,  to  once  more 
strive  with  Stephen  for  the  English 
crown. 

Henry,  by  great  courage  and  diligence, 
reached  England  before  Stephen  was  pre- 
pared to  oppose  his  progress,  and  marched 
to  the  relief  of  Walhngford,  a  town  where 
his  most  powerful  supporters  had  taken 
shelter,  and  which  was  being  vigorously 
besieged  by  Prince  Eustace.  Here  he 
so  effectually  blockaded  the  besiegers, 
that  they  must  have  suffered  from  famine, 
but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  Stephen, 
with  a  reinforcement  of  troops,  and  money 
from  London.  A  general  engagement 
now  appeared  inevitable,  and  but  for  one 
of  those  accidents,  then  viewed  as  an 
evil  omen,  much  blood  would  doubtless 
have  been  spilt.  The  opposing  forces 
were  being  drawn  up  for  battle,  when,  as 
Stephen  was  arranging  his  soldiers,  his 
horse  thrice  reared,  and  thrice  threw  him, 
which  so  terrified  both  his  barons  and 
his  soldiery,  that  they  loudly  declared 
their  inability  to  fight  on  the  day  that 
had  dawned  with  so  direful  a  prog- 
nostic. 

Happily  for  the  war- wasted  land,  Ste- 
phen, counselled  by  the  eloquence  and 
reason  of  William  de  Albini,  widower  of 
the  late  Queen  Dowager  Adelicia,  and 
perhaps  not  a  little  influenced  by  the  fear 
that  the  freaks  of  his  unruly  horse  had 
so  disheartened  his  men,  as  to  render 
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victory  doubtful,  entered  into  a  peaceful 
contract  with  Henry,  by  the  terms  of 
Which  Stephen  was  to  enjoy  the  crown 
during  his  own  lifetime ;  but  on  his  death, 
Henry  was  to  succeed  him  as  his  lawful 
heir.  On  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
Stephen  performed  the  ceremony  of 
adopting  Henry,  who*  in  return,  saluted 
him  as  king  and  father. 

These  proceedings  so  greatlv  enraged 
Prince  Eustace,  that  he  withdrew  from 
the  field  in  disgust,  and  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  daring  robbers,  proceeded  to  de- 
vastate the  county  of  Suffolk.  His 
day,  however,  was  but  a  short  one,  the 
anxiety  and  indignation  at  being  de- 
prived of  his  heirship  by  the  young 
rlantagenct  induced  a  violent  brain 
fever,  of  which  he  died,  after  three  days' 
painful  illness,  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's, on  the  tenth  of  August,  1153. 
He  was  buried  by  the  side  ofhis  mother 
Matilda,  in  the  Abbey  of  Feversham. 

William,  the  third  son  of  Stephen  and 
Matilda,  inherited  the  earldoms  of  Hou- 
logne  and  Mortagne,  and  died  without 
issue,  whilst  returning  home  from  the 
siege  of  Thoulousc  in  1160. 

Mary,  the  only  surviving  daughter  of 
Stephen  and  Matilda,  was  born  about  the 
year  1136.  From  her  infancy  the  prin- 
cess was  dedicated  by  her  parents  to  the 
cloister,  and,  when  in  the  nineteenth  or 
twentieth  year  of  her  age,  she  was  ele- 
vated to  the  Abbacy  of  Rumsey.  In 
1160,  on  the  death  of  her  only  surviving 
brother,  Earl  William,  she  became  Coun- 
tess of  Boulogne,  and  Henry  the  Second, 
desiring  to  make  her  his  tool  to  strengthen 


his  continental  alliance,  and  utterly  d!s» 

regarding  the  vow  of  perpetual  chastity, 
which  she  had  solemnly  pledged  before 
the  Most  High,  offered  her  in  marriage 
to  Matthew,  Earl  of  Flanders,  who,  de» 
Bpite  of  her  tears  and  entreaties,  forcibly 
conveyed  her  from  the  seclusion  of  the 
nunnery,  and  by  violent  threats,  corn* 
pelied  her  to  become  his  wife,  by  which 
ne  in  her  right  became  Count  of  Bou- 
logne. After  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  she, 
by  the  consent  of  her  lord,  retired  to  the 
nunnery  of  St,  Austrebert,  near  Mon- 
treal, where  she  expired  in  the  year 
1182,  and  where  her  remains  were  in- 
terred with  great  privacy.  By  her  mar- 
riage with  Earl  Matthew,  she  had  two 
daughters,  Ida  and  Matilda,  both  of  whom 
the  pope  formally  legitimatized. 

Little  more  than  three  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  demise  of  his  beloved 
Queen,  when  death  suddenly  terminated 
the  existence  of  Stephen.  Whilst  busily 
occupied  in  endeavouring  to  restore  that 
happiness  to  the  land  which  civil  war 
had  so  long  banished,  he  died  at  Dover, 
of  a  painful  internal  disease,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  October,  1154,  in  the  fifty 
first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  nineteenth 
of  his  reign.  His  body  was  ceremoni- 
ously entombed  by  the  side  of  his  de- 
parted Queen  and  their  unfortunate  son 
Eustace,  in  the  Abbey  of  Feversham; 
where  it  was  suffered  to  repose  in  peace 
till  the  suppression  of  the  abbeys,  when, 
for  the  paltry  value  of  the  lead  in  which 
it  was  encofnned,  it  was  exhumed  and 
ruthlessly  flung,  without  covering  or  co* 
.  remony,  into  the  adjacent  river* 
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of  his  latter  days,  and  his  death  in  the 
Holy  Land,  St.  William. 

To  wipe  away  the  sins  of  his  youth, 
St.  William  undertook  a  journey  to  Pa- 
lestine, whither  he  proceeded  in  1132, 
accompanied  by  his  younger  brother, 
Raymond  of  Poitou,  after  having  first 
bequeathed  his  extensive  territory  to  his 
beautiful  daughter,  the  gay  Meanora, 
upon  condition  that  she  became  the  con- 
sort of  the  heir  to  the  French  throne. 
St.  William  fell,  but  Raymond,  after 
bravely  supporting  the  cause  of  the  Cru- 
saders, married  the  inheritress  of  Conrad, 
Prince  of  Antioch,  and  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  of  that  principality. 

St.  William  left  Eleanora  and  his  sister 
Petronilla,  his  only  children,  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  sire  Duke  William 
the  Fourth  of  Aquitaine,  who,  being  in 
the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  resolved 
to  atone  for  the  errors  of  his  youth  by 
devoting  the  closing  years  of  his  exist- 


LEANORA  OF  A- 
QUITAINE,  the 
first  of  those  pro- 
vincial princesses 
who,  for  about  a  cen- 
tury, shared  the 
throne  of  England 
with  the  royal  line 
of  Plantagenet,  was  born  about  the  year 
1123,  and  wore  successively  the  crowns 
matrimonial  of  France  and  England. 
No  less  accomplished  than  beautiful,  she 
introduced  to  the  English  court  the  arts 
and  the  polished  refinements  of  the 
south  of  France,  and  what  was  of  still 
higher  value  to  the  nation,  added  those 
seven  sweet  southern  French  provinces  of 
Goienne,  Poitou,  Saintogne,  Auvergne, 
Perigord,  Anjoumois,  and  Limousin  to 
the  already  extensive  continental  posses- 
sions of  the  English  crown.  She  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  William,  Count  of 
Poitou,  named,  ou  account  of  the  piety 
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encc  to  penitential  solitude  and  earnest 
piety.  Before  taking  this  much-desired 
step,  the  aged  Duke,  in  compliance  with 
the  earnest  demand  of  his  son  St.  Wil- 
liam, otfered  the  fair  Eleanora  in  marriage 
to  Louis  le  Jcunc,  the  son  of  that  French 
monarch  who  so  strenuously  furthered 
the  advancement  of  his  people,  Louis  the 
Sixth  ;  and  to  add  to  the  value  of  the 
princely  prize,  he,  in  addition  to  her 
father's  possessions,  to  which  she  was 
justly  entitled,  dowered  her  with  all  his 
own  titles  and  territories. 

At  this  period,  Eleanora  was  in  her 
fourteenth  year,  and  the  barons  of  Aqui- 
taine,  after  acquiescing  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  Duke  William,  swore  fealty  to 
her  as  his  successor.  The  King  of  r  ranee 
was  also  so  well  pleased  with  the  pros- 
pects the  union  afforded,  that  ho  eagerly 
assented  to  the  match,  and  his  son  Louis 
le  Jeune,  then  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
proceeded  without  delay  to  Bordeaux, 
where,  in  1 137,  the  luckless  marriage  was 
solemnized  with  great  pomp,  after  which 
the  bride's  grandsire  ceremoniously  re- 
signed the  sovereignty  of  his  realms  to 
his  youthful  successors,  and  retired  to  a 
wild  rocky  cavern  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
shrine  of  St.  James  of  Compostclla,  in 
Spain,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  pe- 
nance and  prayer. 

Scarcely  was  the  sedate  Louis  le  J eune 
inaugurated  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  when 
his  father  breathed  his  last,  and  the 
French  hailed  him  their  sovereign. 
Aquitaine,  however,  was  not  united  to 
France.  Eleanora,  the  idol  of  her  sub- 
jects, governed  it  as  a  separate  state,  and 
passed  her  time  alternately  in  Paris  and 
IB  Bordeaux,  her  native  capital. 

Although  it  is  as  Queen  ot  England  that 
we  have  to  trace  the  life  of  Eleanora,  a  brief 
sketch  of  her  doings  during  her  matrimo- 
nial ascendancy  in  France  may  not  be 
uninteresting.  Her  husband,  Louis  the 
Scventh,was  a  rigidly  pious  and  sober  per- 
sonage, better  fitted  for  the  cloister  than 
the  throne  of  royalty,  whilst  she,  on  the 
contrary,  was  unusually  light-hearted, 
gay,  poetical,  and  romantic.  She  de- 
lighted in  learning  and  luxury,  and  was 
the  author  of  botli  the  words  and  the 
music  of  many  beautiful  Chansons— little 
songs —which  for  ages  after  her  death 


were  remembered  with  delight  by  tho 
people  of  France,  on  account  of  their  pa- 
thos and  their  elegance. 

Greatly  dissimilar  as  were  the  charac- 
ters and  dispositions  of  the  royal  pair, 
we  may  presume  that  at  least  for  nine 
years  after  their  marriage  nothing  hap- 
pened to  mar  their  domestic  happiness, 
as  during  that  period  the  French  chro- 
niclers have  not  once  mentioned  the  name 
of  Eleanora,  a  circumstance  which,  be- 
sides leading  to  the  above  conclusion, 
speaks  well  for  the  moral  fame  of  the 
young  Queen  of  France,  since  had  she 
been  so  profligate  as  some  modern  his- 
torians would  have  us  believe,  the  gos- 
siping monks  of  her  day  would  most 
certainly  have  handed  down  her  crimes 
to  posterity. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  her 
divorce  from  the  French  King  are  briefly 
these  :  In  1146,  the  chapter  of  Bourgea 
infringed  the  prerogative  of  the  French 
crown,  by  electing  an  archbishop  without 
the  consent  of  their  King,  which  ul- 
timately led  to  a  war  between  Louis  and 
the  Count  of  Champagne,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Pope,  supported  the 
cause  of  the  chapter.  Ere  this  conten- 
tion was  terminated,  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican  were  again  launched  against  the 
hapless  Monarch  of  France.  Kodolf^ 
Count  of  Vermandois,  a  cousin  of  the 
King,  and  his  prime  minister,  had,  under 
a  frivolous  pretence,  divorced  his  wife, 
and  by  the  connivance  of  Eleanora,  mar- 
ried her  younger  sister  Petronilla.  The 
ill-used  wife  was  sister  to  the  Count  of 
Champagne,  and  he,  enraged  at  the  gross 
insult,  applied  for  redress  to  the  Pope, 
who  instantly  ordered  Rudolf  to  put  away 
his  second  wife  and  take  back  his  first. 
Louis,  provoked  at  these  proceedings, 
again  devastated  Champagne  with  fire  and 
sword ;  where,  whilst  storming  the  town 
of  Vitry,  the  cathedral,  in  which  thirteen 
hundred  persons  had  taken  refuge,  caught 
fire,  and  every  soul  within  its  devoted 
walls  was  literally  roasted  to  death. 

Whilst  Louis  was  bitterly  bewailing 
the  horrors  of  this  frightful  conflagra- 
tion, the  enthusiastic  St.  Bernard  arrived 
at  Vezaloi,  in  Burgundy,  and  with  power- 
ful eloquence,  summoned  the  king  and 
his  vassals  to  hasten  to  the  rescue  of 
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^he  totterin?  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

Louis  viewed  the  appeal  of  the  eloquent 
prelate  as  the  call  of  Heaven,  and  re- 
solved to  atone  for  the  terrible  destruc- 
tion of  his  own  subjects,  by  carrying  the 
sword  of  vengeance  into  the  camp  of  the 
pagans  in  the  east.  No  less  penitent 
than  her  royal  lord,  Eleanora,  despite  all 
entreaties  to  the  contrary,  insisted,  for 
the  behoof  of  her  own  sovereignty  of 
Aquitainc,  to  accompany  him  in  his  mad 
expedition.  And  on  it  becoming  known 
that  the  King  and  his  consort  had  so- 
lemnly received  the  cross  of  the  crusad- 
ing pilgrim  from  the  well-intentioned 
but  misguided  St.  Bernard,  there  burst 
forth  throughout  the  land  a  universal 
cry  of  M  Crosses !  crosses !"  The  venera- 
ble prelate  speedily  distributed  all  he  had 
provided  for  the  occasion.  But  these 
proved  auite  insufficient.  Still  the  peo- 
ple criea  aloud  "  Crosses !  crosses !"  and 
in  the  hot  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
costly  garments  were,  regardless  of  their 
value,  torn  up  to  be  formed  into  the  de- 
Bired  badges  of  holiness  and  honour. 
The  amazonian  example  of  the  Queen  was 
eagerly  followed  by  the  noblest  ladies  of 
the  land,  and  soon  a  bevy  of  female  war- 
riors, armed  to  the  teeth,  and  who,  ar- 
rayed in  masculine  attire,  boldly  styled 
theras  Ives  the  Queen's  body  guard,  ex- 
cited the  wonderment  of  the  rude  multi- 
tude by  their  womanly  attempts  at  mili- 
tary evolutions. 

hollowing  the  course  of  Conrad  the 
Third  of  Germany,  who,  roused  by  the  all- 
powerful  eloquence  of  St.  Bernard,  had 
just  set  forth  with  a  mighty  army.  Louis 
and  his  heterogeneous  bandproceeded  on 
their  way  to  the  Holy  City,  but,  as  may 
he  supposed,  the  French  King  s  plans 
were  defeated,  and  his  projects  utterly 
ruined  by  the  giddy  womanly  freaks  of 
his  fair  amazonians. 

On  nearing  Laodicea,  Eleanora  and 
her  female  guards  were,  with  a  small,  but 
chosen  band  of  soldiers,  sent  forward 
with  strict  injunctions  from  the  king  to 
camp  on  the  uplands,  at  the  valley  of 
Laodicea,  so  as  to  command  the  danger- 
ous defile  through  which  the  army  had 
to  pass.  They  proceeded  as  directed  for 
a  short  distance,  when,  lured  by  the  ro- 
of a  beautiful  valley, 


Eleanora,  in  ntter  disregard  to  the  orders 
of  her  royal  lord,  insisted  on  proceeding 
thither;  where,  little  dreaming  what 
bloodshed  her  folly  would  cost,  she  en- 
camped  for  the  night  amidst  rippling 
streams,  enchanting  groves,  and  green 
velvety  slopes. 

Meanwhile  the  Kinjr  and  his  armv,  as 
they  bravely  battled  with  the  skirmishing 
Arabs,  hurried  onward.  Harassed  bv 
foes,  encumbered  by  the  heavy  baggage  of 
the  female  warriors,  and  wearied  by  the 
fatigue  of  a  long  march  under  a  burning 
sun,  they,  just  as  darkness  was  closing 
in,  entered  the  fatal  defile,  when,  to  their 
horror,  they  discovered  that  the  heights 
above  were  possessed  not  by  the  Queen's 
army,  but  by  a  numerous  band  of  hostile 
Arabs,  and,  to  add  to  the  consternation, 
the  giddy  Eleanora  and  her  guards  could 
not  be  found  till  the  next  morning,  when 
the  sun  dawned  on  the  lifeless  forms  of 
seven  thousand  of  the  chivalry  of  r  ranee, 
whilst  all  the  baggage  and  provisions 
had  been  captured  bv  the  wily  foe,  and 
the  King  himself  had  only  by  great  per- 
sonal valour  escaped  with  his  life,  so  hard 
had  he  been  pursued.  Fortunately  the 
encampment  of  the  Queen  had  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  murderous  Arabs,  and 
Antioch  being  at  hand,  the  dispirited 
army  was,  after  a  few  hours'  march,  safely 
quartered  within  the  walls  of  that  friendly 
town. 

What  the  feelings  of  Eleanora  were 
on  this  occasion  no  chronicler  has  re- 
corded, but  if  the  slaughter  occasioned 
by  her  indiscretion  caused  her  any  heart- 
prickings,  they  certainly  were  of  short 
duration,  as,  on  entering  Antioch  in  safety, 
she  buried  in  oblivious  forgetfulness  the 
remembrance  of  the  dangers  and  toils 
she  had  but  just  miraculously  passed 
through,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  the  pleasures  and  luxu- 
ries of  the  gorgeous  east.  The  Prince 
of  Antioch,  Raymond  of  Poitou,  was 
her  uncle,  and,  unlike  his  sainted  brother 
William,  he  was  sprightly,  handsome,  and 
still  in  the  bloom  ot  vigorous  manhood. 
To  his  French  allies  he  paid  great  atten- 
tion, providing  them  with  every  comfort 
and  luxury  within  his  power,  and,  by 
heaping  favours  and  obligations  on  his 
fair  niece  Eleanora,  he  endeavoured  to  sc- 
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cure  the  aid  of  Louis  and  his  mighty  army 
to  forward  his  own  ambitious  projects. 

The  singular  kindness  and  attention 
which  Eleanora  received  from  her  uncle 
so  charmed  her  vanity,  that  she  ex- 
pressed no  willingness  to  commence  her 
toilsome  march  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  this, 
her  very  natural  and  womanly  reluc- 
tance to  again  encounter  fatigue  and  pri- 
vation, has,  by  some  modern  writers, 
been  censured,  as  proceeding  from  an  un- 
lawful attachment  to  her  hospitable 
uncle,  whilst  others,  believing  such  a 
view  of  the  question  untenable,  have, 
with  no  better  reason,  asserted  that  it 
was  not  upon  her  uncle  Raymond,  but 
upon  a  Saracen  emir  of  high  rank,  that 
she  had  so  improperly  conferred  her  fa- 
vours. That  her  levity  and  coquettish 
conduct  at  Antioch  was  highly  censur- 
able, there  is  little  doubt ;  but  the  fact 
of  the  indignantly-offended  Louis  after- 
wards continuing  to  live  with  her,  and 
treat  her  with  all  the  respect  due  to  her 
exalted  station,  for  upwards  of  three 
years  before  a  divorce,  under  the  conve- 
nient plea  of  consanguinitv,  was  sought 
for,  renders  it  highly  probable  that  she 
was  free  from  the  gross  crimes  imputed  to 
her,  and  that  the  pretended  jealousy  of 
the  king  had  no  other  object  than  Kay- 
mond himself,  from  whose  political  in- 
trigues he  was  only  too  glad  to  find  a 
pretext  for  freeing  himself. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  Louis  ex- 
pressed great  rage  at  the  conduct  of  his 
consort,  and  after  peremptorily  seizing  > 
one  of  the  city  gates,  hurried  her  and 
her  attendants,  on  a  stormy  night,  out 
of  Antioch,  whence  he  and  his  army  in- 
stantly departed  for  Jerusalem.  On 
reaching  that  holy  city,  upon  which 
every  other  crusader  had  gazed  with  en- 
thusiastic devotion,  Eleanora  only  gave 
vent  to  the  indignation  pent  up  in  her 
ruffled  breast.  Weeping  with  rage  and 
resentment,  she  bitterly  upbraided  her 
royal  lord  for  so  ruthlessly  outraging  her 
fair  fame;  and  on  being  reminded  of 
the  impiety  of  turning  her  thoughts  from 
heaven  to  earth,  when  she  had  but  just 
entered  the  birth-place  of  the  Iloly  Sa- 
viour of  the  world,  she  replied :  44  My 
heart  is  wrecked — my  happiness  for  ever 
gone.    All  my  religious  ardour  has  been 


swept  away  by  the  hurricane  of  adver- 
sity, and  the  holy  and  beautiful  city  is 
to  me  but  a  loathsome  prison-house,  full 
of  woe  and  galling  oppressions." 

Louis  and  his  consort  were  most  ho- 
nourably received  by  Baldwin  the  Third, 
King  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  city  Elea- 
nora was  detained  almost  as  a  prisoner, 
whilst  Louis,  in  conjunction  with  Con- 
rad of  Germany,  unsuccessfully  besieged 
Damascus.  However,  after  raising  the 
siege  as  a  hopeless  task,  the  French  King 
effected  something  like  a  reconciliation 
with  his  indignant  consort ;  and,  care- 
worn and  depressed  by  repeated  losses 
and  crosses,  laid  down  the  sword  of  war, 
and  gladly  retraced  his  steps  to  Europe. 

In,  1148,  the  King  and  Queen  of 
France  again  entered  their  own  domi- 
nions, but  with  them  they  brought  only 
the  shadow  of  that  mighty  warrior  band 
who,  full  of  faith  and  high  hope,  had 
gone  forth  but  little  more  than  a  twelve- 
month previously  to  fight  the  battle  of 
heaven,  and  who,  overcome  by  the  per- 
fidy of  the  Greek  and  Syrian  Christians, 
and  the  open  hostility  of  the  Painim, 
were  mowed  down  like  wheat  before  the 
sickle,  and  their  bones  left  to  blanch  the 
mountains  of  Cappadocia  and  the  plaint 
of  .Nice. 

On  reaching  Paris,  Louis  was  strenu- 
ously advised  oy  his  minister  and  confi- 
dant, the  sa^c  Abbot  Su^er,  by  no  means 
to  deprive  himself  and  his  progeny  of  the 
valuable  dower  of  his  consort  by  divorc- 
ing her  for  only  a  suspected  criminality. 
Eleanor,  therefore,  continued  to  reign 
with  her  usual  pomp  and  state.  She 
was,  however,  closely  watched,  and  not 
allowed  to  visit  her  southern  provinces 
— a  restraint  v*  hich  gave  her  great  of- 
fence, as  the  solemn  religious  decorum 
that  reigned  at  the  court  of  Paris  strik- 
ingly contrasted  with  the  sprightly  free- 
dom practised  in  Aquitaine,  and  by  no 
means  accorded  with  her  gaiety  of  heart. 
Her  royal  lord  paid  no  regard  whatever 
to  her  tastes  and  sentiments,  and  at 
length  so  disgusted  her  by  wearing  plain 
monkish  attire,  shaving  his  face,  crop- 
ping his  hair,  and  indulging  in  all  the 
rigid  rules  of  St.  Bernard,  that  she  re- 
solved, on  the  first  fitting  opportunity, 
to  quit  his  presence  for  ever. 
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With  this  view,  she  is  said  to  hare 
made  overtures  of  love  to  Geoffrey,  Count 
of  Anjou,  and  husband  to  the  Empress 
Matilda,  when  he  visited  the  court  of 
France  in  1 150,  to  do  homage  for  Nor- 
mandy. It,  however,  appears  probable 
that  her  captivator  was  not  Geoffrey, 
who  was  then  a  married  man,  but  his 
•on  Henry,  the  recognised  heir  to  the 
English  crown,  who  had  accompanied 
his  father,  and  who  she  then  saw  For  the 
first  time,  This  conjecture  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that,  about  twenty  months 
afterwards,  when  Geoffrey  died,  Henry, 
who  was  not  yet  in  his  twentieth  year, 
ngain  visited  France,  to  do  homage  for 
Kormandy  and  Anjou,  when  Eleanora 
made  advances  to  him  that  ended  in  an 
intimacy  which  placed  her  in  that  posi- 
tion that,  for  her  virtue's  sake,  she  found 
It  expedient  to  immediately  apply  for  a 
divorce,  which  she  did  under  a  plea  that 
Louis  was  her  fourth  cousin. 

Political  ambition  had  doubtless  in- 
duced the  youthful  Henry  to  secure 
Eleanora  as  his  prize,  as  with  her  hand 
he  would  obtain  the  sway  over  the  seven 
fairest  provinces  in  France,  which,  added 
to  his  own  patrimonial  possessions  of 
Normandy  and  Anjou,  would  render  him 


more  powerful  than  his  suzerain,  the 

French  King,  and  place  him  in  a  posi- 
tion to  enforco  his  rights  in  England 
against  the  most  mighty  of  foes. 

Louis,  unswayed  by  the  wise  counsel 
of  the  upright  Abbot  Suger,  who  was 
now  dead,  severely  reprimanded  his 
Queen  for  her  indulgency  with  Henry, 
and  mustering  a  large  army,  went  into 
Aquitaine,  aud  laid  siege  to  several 
castles.  But  finding  the  power  of  the 
south  greater  than  his  own,  he,  after  a 
few  futile  efforts,  returned,  and,  making 
a  virtue  of  necessity,  restored  to  his 
Queen  her  patrimonial  dominions,  and 
willingly  consented  to  the  divorce,  which 
was  finally  pronounced  by  an  assemblage 
of  the  bishops  at  Baugenci,  in  March, 
1162,  not  on  the  ground  that  the  Queen 
was  an  adultress,  as  is  too  commonly 
stated,  but  because  she  and  her  royal 
lord  were  fourth  cousins.  Louis  and 
Eleanora  were  both  present  when  the 
divorce  was  published,  and  being  heartily 
tired  of  each  other,  they  hailed  witn 
rapture  the  decision  which  severed  their 
marriage  tic,  and  left  them  again  free. 

By  her  marriage  with  King  Louis, 
Eleanora  had  two  daughters— Marie  and 
Alice. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Eleanora  returns  to  Aquiiaine—Thibaut,  Count  of  Bloise,  endeavours  to  marry  her 
by  force — Her  escape— S)ie  is  waylaid  by  Geoffrey  Plantagenet — Reaches  her  own 
dominions  in  safety — Marries  Henry  Plantagenet — Her  court  in  Normandy —  The 
Kings  of  England  and  France  league  against  her  husband — She  enables  him  to 
proceed  to  England— Treaty  of  Wallingford— Henry' s  narrow  escape  at  Jiarham 
Downs — Return  to  Normandy — Death  of  Stephen— Henry  succeeds  to  the  En- 
glish crown — Coronation  of  Henry  and  Eleanora — Birth  of  their  son  Henry — 
Eleanora' s  court  and  amusements — Her  children — Her  jealousy —Henry  s  love  for 
Fair  Rosamond — She  is  discovered  by  the  Queen — Enters  a  nunnery— Dies — Her 
being  poisoned  a  fiction — Eleanora  again  reconciled  to  Henry — Marriage  of  her 
tons  Henry  and  Richard — Parentage,  education,  and  elevation  of  Thomas  a  Bccket 
— He  is  assassinated — Is  canonized — T/ie  King  deplores  his  martyrdom. 


M MEDIATELY  on 
being  released  from 
the  bondage  which 
so  long  fretted  and 
annoved  her,  the  ela- 
ted Eleanora  pro- 
ceeded on  her  way 
to  her  southern  ter- 
But,  as  in  those  rude  days  the 


rights  of  the  person  were  but  little  re- 
spected, many  a  haughty  baron  stood 
ready  to  seize  her,  and,  by  a  forced  mar- 
riage, possess  himself  of  the  "great 
Province  dower." 

Thibaut,  Count  of  Blois,  and  a  bro- 
ther of  King  Stephen,  at  whose  castle 
she  on  her  way  southward  tarried  for  a 
short  time,  offered  her  his  hand  in  max* 
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ringc,  which  being  refused,  he  deter- 
mined to  force  her  into  compliance.  Hut 
ere  he  had  time  to  execute  his  treacher- 
ous dt-sijrn,  she,  being  warned  of  her 
danger,  escaped,  without  the  ceremony 
of  leave-taking,  under  the  veil  of  a  dark 
but  clear  star-spangled  night.  1  rtsguised 
at  a  minstrel,  she  safely  passed  out  at 
the  portal  of  the  castle,  when  she  em- 
barked in  a  frail  boat  on  the  Loire. 
Hurrying  down  this  stream  with  all 
speed,  she  reached  Tours,  in  Anjon,  in 
safety,  at  the  peep  of  day.    Here  dan- 

Kr  again  threatened  her.  Geoffrey,  the 
other  of  her  destined  husband,  had 
waylaid  her  track  on  the  Loire  at  a  spot 
named  the  Port  of  Piles,  in  the  hope  of 
seizing  her  and  making  her  his  bride, 
but  being  informed  of  his  treacherous 
purpose,  she  eluded  his  grasp  by  taking 
a  tributary  stream,  and  ultimately 
reached  her  own  dominions,  whence  she 
was  safely  conducted  by  an  embassy 
from  her  favoured  suitor,  Henry  Planta- 

?enet,  to  Lisieux,  where,  being  met  by 
lenry,  she  was  solemnly  maimed  to  him 
in  the  cathedral  of  Lisieux,  by  the  prelate 
Arnulph,  only  six  weeks  after  her  aivorce 
had  been  pronounced.  The  celerity  of 
this  marriage  certainly  fixes  a  stain  on 
the  character  of  Eleanora,  since  her 
eldest  son,  William,  was  born  on  the 
fourth  of  August,  1 152,  only  four  months 
afterwards,  whilst  for  a  year  previous  to 
the  divorce,  she  shared  not  her  husband's 
favours ;  and,  says  Robert  of  Glouces- 
ter, 11  Henry  was  acquainted  with  her 
some  deal  too  much,  as  me  weened." 

Immediately  after  their  nuptials  had 
been  celebrated,  Henry  and  Eleanora 
proceeded  to  Normandy,  where  they 
summoned  around  them  a  court  perhaps 
the  most  gay,  gorgeous,  and  luxurious 
in  Europe. 

The  t  rench  Kin£  was  greatly  discom- 
forted at  their  marriage,  and  dreading  the 
swelling  power  of  Henry  Plantagenet, 
he  leagued  with  King  Stephen  against 
him,  Henry,  however,  on  hearing  of 
this  effort  to  deprive  him  of  the  crown 
to  which  he  was  heir,  embarked  for 
England  with  the  powerful  fleet  of  his 
new-made  bride,  where,  after  signing  the 
,  treaty  of  Wallingford,  he  but  narrowly 
.  ©scaped  the  treachery  of  William,  the 


third  son  of  Stephen,  who  formed  a  con- 
spiracy to  seize  him  on  Harham  Downs, 
near  Dover,  and  but  for  the  voung  prince 
falling  from  his  horse  and  breaking  his 
leg,  the  attempt  would  doubtless  have 
succeeded.  Henry,  on  being  apprized 
of  his  danger,  fled  to  Normandy,  where 
he  remained  till  the  succession  was 
opened  to  him  by  the  death  of  King 
Stephen,  which  happened  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  October,  1154. 

Henry  was  besieging  a  castle  in  Nor- 
mandv,  when  he  received  the  welcome 
intelligence  of  the  vacancy  of  the  En- 
glish throne.  Having  subdued  his  re- 
bellious barons,  and  confided  the  regency 
of  his  territories  to  his  mother,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  consort  and  infant  son  to 
Harfleur,  where,  after  being  detained  by 
adverse  winds  for  several  weeks,  the  royal 
party  embarked  for  England.  The  pas- 
sage was  a  rough  and  stormy  one.  They, 
however,  landed  in  safety  at  Osterham, 
whence  Henry  and  his  consort  proceeded 
to  Winchester,  where  all  the  southern 
barons  and  prelates  acknowledged  them 
as  King  ana  Queen.  From  Winchester 
they  hastened  to  London,  whose  good 
citizens  hailed  them  with  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm. Their  coronation,  the  most 
splendid  that  had  ever  been  witnessed, 
was  solemnized  at  Westminster  Abbey  on 
the  nineteenth  of  December,  1154,  amidst 
the  universal  rejoicing  of  the  nobles  and 
the  people,  who  beheld  in  King  Henry 
the  Second  a  descendant  from  their  an- 
cient kings,  who  added  new  lustre  to  the 
crown  by  the  addition  of  his  vast  conti- 
nental possessions.  The  Queen  was  also 
warmly  greeted,  as  the  nobles  viewed  with 
joy  the  refinements  which  she  introduced 
from  her  polished  continental  courts,  and 
the  nation  was  charmed  with  the  rich- 
ness of  her  dower,  which,  besides  adding 
a  third  lion  to  the  shield  of  England, 
transferred  the  ever  since  proudly-owned 
war  cry,  11  St.  George !"  from  Aquitaine 
to  England,  Henry,  in  right  of  his 
marriage  with  Eleanora,  having  adopted 
the  patron  saint  of  England,  St.  George, 
from  the  Aquitaine  Dukes. 

In  1154,  Henry  and  Eleanora  kept 
their  Christmas  with  great  splendour  at 
Westminster  palace.  At  the  termina- 
tion of  the  festival  they  removed  to  the 
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palace  of  Bermondsey,  where,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  February,  1155.  their 
second  son,  Henry,  was  born.  Being  de- 
sirous to  ascertain,  from  personal  obser- 
vation, the  general  condition  of  his 
English  subjects,  Henry,  accompanied 
with  Eleanora,  made  a  progress,  during 
the  summer,  through  the  northern  coun- 
ties. Meanwhile,  he  used  every  exer- 
tion to  restore  peace  and  prosperity  to 
the  nation,  which,  during  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  had  been  so  devastated  by  civil 
war  and  rapine,  that  whole  villages  were 
left  tenantlese,  and  trade  was  ruined. 

With  this  view  he  destroyed  those 
strongholds  of  robbery  and  crime,  the 
castles.  And  after  dismissing  from  the 
land  the  foreign  mercenaries  hired  by 
Stephen  to  fight  his  battles,  men  whose 
.  sole  trade  was  war  and  plunder,  he  called 
a  general  meeting  in  parliament,  of  all 
the  eminent  clergy  and  nobility,  and 
swore  before  them  to  re-establish  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  as  con- 
firmed by  the  charter  of  his  grandsire 
Henry  the  First ;  and  in  return,  the  par- 
liament acknowledged  his  infant  sons  as 
his  heirs,  the  eldest  of  whom,  William, 
shortly  afterwards  died,  and.  was  cere- 
moniously interred  in  the  Abbey  of 
Heading. 

In  1156,  Henry,  with  his  Queen, 
crossed  over  to  his  continental  posses- 
sions, when,  after  having  done  homage 
for  his  French  dominions  to  his  suzerain 
the  King  of  France,  he  unjustly  wrested 
Anjou  from  tho  grasp  of  his  brother 
Geoffrey,  and  returned  to  England. 

For  a  period  nothing  occurred  to  mar 
the  happiness  of  the  gay  Eleanora.  H  er 
English  court,  the  most  splendid,  wealthy, 
and  liberal  in  Europe,  was  visited  by 
learnedscholars  and  talented  troubadours, 
who  11  came  from  afar  over  the  sea,  to 
seek  the  patronage  of  the  renowned  li- 
terary Queen."  She  kept  court  alter- 
nately at  Westminster,  Winchester,  or 
Woodstock,  and  those  crude  dramatic  en- 
tertainments, mysteries  and  miracles, 
played  by  clerks  and  divines,  were  her 
favourite  amusement. 

In  115€u  she  gave  birth  to  the  Prin- 
cess Matilda.  In  the  September  of  the 
Mowing  year,  her  warrior  son,  Richard 
CcBiir  de  Lion,  came  into  the  world  at 


Beaumonte  Castle,  now  amouldering  ruin 
in  Oxford,  and  in  September,  1169,  she 
presented  her  royal  lord  with  their  Prince 
Geoffrey.  In  the  year  of  his  birth,  the 
infant  Geoffrey  was  betrothed  to  Con- 
stance, heiress  of  Brittany,  then  but 
about  two  years  old,  by  his  politic  father 
King  Henry,  who  having  unjustly  at- 
tacked the  Bretons,  soothed  their  wrath, 
and  added  Brittany  as  another  jewel  to 
the  English  crown  by  this  marriage. 

A  few  years  after  ner  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, the  precise  period  has  not  been 
chronicled,  the  domestic  happiness  of 
Eleanora  was  destroyed  by  the  heart- 
rending discovery  that  her  roy aMord  had 
wedded  her,  not  as  she  had  too  fondly  be- 
lieved for  herself,  but  for  her  princely 
possessions,  and  that  his  affections  had 
from  his  youth  been  devoted  to  another. 

Her  fair  rival  was  the  peerless  beauty 
Rosamond  Clifford,  daughter  of  Walter, 
Lord  Clifford,  and  known  traditionally 
as  Fair  Rosamond.  It  was  about  the 
year  1149,  that  Henry  first  saw  this 
beautiful  maiden,  and  under  a  promise 
of  marriage,  a  promise  which  his  thirst 
for  power  and  dominion  prevented  him 
from  fulfilling,  so  completely  won  her 
heart,  that  she  never  once  doubted  his 
integrity,  till  apprized  of  his  perfidy  and 
her  own  shame  by  Queen  Eleanora. 

In  1153,  Henry,  who  had  returned  to 
Normandy,  again  visited  England,  and 
renewing  his  acquaintance  with  Rosa- 
mond, he  deceived  her  by  a  privately 
solemnized  false  marriage,  and  a  short 
time  afterwards  she  gave  birth  to  their 
eldest  born,  William,  surnamcd  M  Long 
Sword,"  Earl  of  Salisbury.  After  Henry 
arrived  in  England  with  t  leanora,  Rosa- 
mond, who  deeply  loved  him,  and  fondly 
believed  herself  his  lawful  and  only 
bride,  remained  his  willing  captive  in  a 
secret  chamber  in  the  grounds  of  his  pa- 
lace at  Woodstock.  The  circumstance 
which  excited  the  suspicion  of  Eleanora, 
and  led  to  the  discovery  of  her  rival's 
svlvan  retreat  is  a  singular  one.  The 
&ing  was  walking  in  the  gardens  of 
Woodstock,  when  the  Queen  observed  a 
ball  of  silk  attached  to  one  of  his  spurs ; 
and  as  silk  at  that  time  was  only  used 
by  persons  of  high  rank,  it  excited  her 
jealous  suspicions.    Presently  the  ball 
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dropped  from  the  spur,  to  which,  how- 
ever the  thread  remained  attached.  On 
perceiving  this,  she  took  up  the  ball,  un- 
noticed by  the  King,  and  as  he  walked 
on  the  silk  unwound,  and  she  traced  him 
to  the  maze  which  led  to  the  prison- 
house  of  the  too-confiding  Rosamond. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Henry  departed  from 
Woodstock  on  argent  state  matters,  when 
the  Queen,  attended  by  a  few  confidants, 
penetrated  the  maze,  discovered  au  art- 
fully concealed  door  which  she  had  burst 
open,  and  after  passing  through  a  long 
subterraneous  passage,  entered  a  splen- 
didly appointed  chamber,  where  sat, 
busily  engaged  at  embroidery,  the  un- 
suspecting Rosamond,  with  a  slumbering 
infant  by  her  side,  whose  features  bore 
the  indelible  impress  of  King  Henry's. 
This  babe,  named  Geoffrey,  was,  in  his 
manhood,  successively  elevated  to  the  sees 
of  Lincoln  and  York. 

Much  was  the  surprise  and  indignation 
of  Kir  an  <>r  a  and  Rosamond,  when,  in  jea- 
lous anger,  they  each  claimed  King  Henry 
as  their  royal  lord.  However,  the  beau- 
tiful Rosamond  was  soon  too  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  disgrace  which  her  false- 
hearted lover  had  heaped  upon  her  head, 
and,  urged  by  the  entreaties  and  threats 
of  the  queen,  she,  on  finding  resistance 
vain,  quitted  her  embowered  seclusion  for 
ever,  and  entering  the  convent  of  God- 
stone,  was  veiled  a  nun. 

It  is  said  that  from  the  period  of  her 
taking  the  veil  she  never  again  saw  the 
monarch  who  had  so  ruthlessly  wrecked 
all  her  earthly  happiness.  Her  repent- 
ance was  sincere,  and  after  little  short  of 
twenty  years  devoted  to  piety  and  pen- 
ance, she  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  was 
buried  before  the  high  altar  of  the  church 
belonging  to  tho  nunnery  which  she  had 
entered  to  cover  her  shame.  She  was 
much  beloved  by  her  cloistered  sisters, 
who  sorely  moaned  her  death.  A  tomb, 
erected  to  her  memory  by  King  John, 
bore  a  Latin  inscription,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation. 

"  This  tomb  doth  enclose 

A  moat  beauteous  rose, 
A  rose  that  bloomed  sweet  for  awhile, 

But  withering  too  soon, 

Its  matchless  perfume 
Was  ehanged  to  an  odour  most  Tile." 

The  tradition  in  tho  romance  and  in 


Delone's  well-known  beautiful  ballad, 
that  Rosamond  was  poisoned  by  Eleanors, 
is  certainly  without  foundation,  indeed, 
it  appears  to  have  originated  from  the 
figure  of  a  cup  being  engraved  rather 
conspicuously  on  her  tomb ;  as  we  are  told 
that  44  when  the  tomb  was  demolished, 
amongst  other  curious  devices  thereon, 
there  was  a  picture  of  tho  cup  out  of 
which  she  drank  the  poison  given  her  by 
the  Queen,  carved  on  stone." 

After  having,  with  some  difficulty, 
brought  about  a  reconciliation  with  his 
jealous  queen,  Henry  appointed  her  as 
regent  during  his  aosence,  and  passed 
over  to  France,  where  in  her  name  ho 
endeavoured  to  possess  himself  of  the 
Earldom  of  Toulouse. 

In  1160,  Meanora  conducted  her  son 
Prince  Henry  and  her  daughter  Matilda 
into  Normandy,  where  her  royal  lord 
then  was.  On  their  arrival  the  youthful 
Prince  was  married  to  Marguerite,  the 
daughter  of  Louis  the  Seventh,  and  his 
second  consort,  Alice  of  Champagne,  in 
the  cathedral  of  Rouen. 

The  infant  couple —the  bridegroom  was 
only  five  years  old,  and  the  bride  in  her 
fourth  year— were  committed  to  the  charge 
of  Chancellor  Becket,  afterwards  the  re- 
nowned Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
treated  them  with  such  kindness,  that 
they  ever  afterwards  loved  him  as  a  father. 

In  1162,  to  compromise  a  dispute  re- 
lative to  the  marriage  portion  of  the 
Princess  Marguerite,  the  French  King* 
dowered  the  Princess  Alice,  his  daughter 
by  his  second  Queen  with  the  city  otT 
Gisors,  and  espoused  her  to  King  Henry'a 
son  Richard,  afterwards  surnamed  Caeur 
de  Lion,  who  was  but  j  ust  seven  years  old. 
Princess  Alice  was  only  in  her  third 
year,  and,  like  her  sister  Marguerite,  she 
was  unfortunately  confided  to  King- 
Henry,  to  be  educated  in  the  land  of  her 
adoption. 

At  this  period,  the  memorable  quarrel 
between  the  king  and  Thomas  a  Becket 
commenced.  This  staunch  supporter  of 
the  rights  of  the  church,  which  then, 
be  it  remembered,  was  the  seat  of  learn- 
ing and  the  only  source  of  alms  and 
charity  to  the  poor,  was  the  son  of  Gil- 
bert a  Becket,  a  rich  and  prosperous 
goldsmith  in  the  city  of  London. 
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Wlien  Edgar  Atheling,  at  the  sum- 
mons of  Peter  the  Hermit,  received  the 
scrip  and  staff  of  the  holy  pilgrim,  and 
set  forth  to  fight  the  pagans  in  Asia, 
Gilbert  caught  the  crusading  mania,  and 
followed  Edgar's  consecrated  standard. 
He  reached  Syria  in  safety,  where, 
whilst  fighting  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  zealous  bigot,  he  was  made  priso- 
ner, and  after  a  series  of  misfortunes, 
sold  as  a  slave  to  a  wealthy  emir,  whose 
daughter,  Mat  hi  Id  is,  felt  deep  pity  for 
the  woes  of  the  desolate  stranger.  After 
a  period,  the  kind  emir  permitted  Gil- 
bert to  return  to  freedom  and  his  native 
land.  Scarcely  had  he  departed,  when 
the  fair  Mathildis,  whose  affections  he 
unwittingly  had  won,  resolved  to  seek 
him  in  the  far  west  She  reached  Lon- 
don in  safety,  and  landing  at  Queen- 
hithe,  where  all  was  foreign  and  strange 
to  her,  excited  attention  by  her  singular 
dress  and  manners.  Soon  a  crowd  col- 
lected around  her,  but  to  every  eagerly 
ressed  question,  she  replied :  "  Lon- 
on,  Gilbert ;  Gilbert,  London ; "  these 
two  words,  which  she  repeatedly  reite- 
rated, being  all  the  English  she  could 
speak.  At  length  it  was  resolved  to 
convey  her  to  the  bishop,  and  whilst 

Ceding  with  this  view  down  the 
try,  Gilbert,  attracted  by  the  crowd, 
came  forth  from  his  shop,  when  having 
recognized  her,  he  joyfully  took  her 
home,  and  had  her  baptized  and  made 
his  wife. 

Such  are  the  singular  circumstances 
which  gave  to  the  sainted  Becket  a  Sy- 
rian mother,  and  which  might  be  deemed 
a  romantic  fiction,  but  that  at  the  period 
of  the  crusades,  society  became  one 
checkered  tissue  of  improbable  incidents 
and  wild  adventures. 

After  receiving  a  learned  education 
at  Paris  and  Bologna,  Thomas  a  Becket 
was  introduced  by  his  patron,  Arch- 
bishop Theobald,  to  the  king,  who,  per- 
ceiving his  extraordinary  talents  and 
erudition,  elevated  him  to  the  chancel- 
lorship, and  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  friendship  and  familiarity. 
Whilst  holding  the  great  seal,  Becket 
spent  much  of  his  time  with  his  royal 
master  in  hunting,  feasting,  and  other 
amusements. 


After  the  death  of  the  primate  The- 
obald, Henry,  despite  the  warnings  and 
entreaties  of  his  consort  and  his  mother, 
who  perceived  the  dangers  to  the  crown 
of  entrusting  a  power,  almost  more  than 
regal,  to  an  Anglo-Saxon  of  mean  birth, 
resolved  to  confer  the  vacant  primate- 
ship  on  his  favourite  chancellor. 

At  first  Becket  refused  the  important 
dignity,  declaring,  that  if  it  was  forced 
upon  him,  his  conscience  would  compel 
him,  even  in  defiance  of  the  interests 
of  the  crown,  to  uphold  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  church.  But  Henry 
would  not  listen  to  the  earnestly-urged 
objections  of  his  favourite  chancellor — in 
fact,  he  was  most  desirous  to  confer  the 
primacy  on  one  who  would  not  oppose 
his  encroachments  on  the  church  reve- 
nues, and  precisely  such  an  one  he  er- 
roneously deemed  Becket,  who,  on  being 
irrevocably  installed  as  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  resigned  the  great  seal,  re- 
linquished the  pomp  and  luxuries  of  his 
former  life,  and  became  a  most  deter- 
mined supporter  of  the  church  and  peo- 
ple against  the  aggressions  of  the  crown. 

The  disputes  between  Becket  and  the 
King  have  too  commonly  been  made  a 
subject  of  religious  partizanship  ;  Pro- 
testant writers  defending  the  King,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  upholding  the 
cause  of  Becket.  The  question,  how- 
ever, is  not  one  between  church  and 
church,  as  then  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
alone  dominant  in  England,  but  one  of 
power  between  the  crown  and  the 
church,  or  rather  of  civil  liberty,  of 
which  Becket  was  the  champion  and 
the  unflinching  martyr. 

King  Henry,  following  the  unworthy 
example  of  his  Norman  predecessors, 
had,  whenever  a  bishop  died,  been  in 
the  habit  of  holding  the  benefice  vacant 
for  a  period,  and  employing  the  revenue 
to  his  own  purpose,  greatly  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  poor,  who  depended  for 
their  charities  almost  solely  on  the  fa- 
vours of  the  church. 

During  his  chancellorship,  Pocket  had 
not  once  opposed  these  proceedings,  but 
now  that  he  was  primate,  he  pronounced 
them  unjust,  tyrannical,  and  lawless,  and 
although  the  king  withheld  the  revenues, 
he  boldly  filled  the  curateships. 
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The  particulars  of  this  contest,  which 
raged  for  about  eight  years,  it  belongs 
rather  to  history  than  biography  to  re- 
1'ite.  It  may,  however,  be  interesting  to 
glance  at  the  leading  events  which  led 
to  the  horrible  death  of  the  obstinately- 
firm  primate.  After  a  series  of  conten- 
tions, in  which  the  respective  powers  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  jurisdic- 
tion were  warmly  canvassed,  the  dis- 
pute reached  to  "such  a  height,  that 
Becket  withdrew  his  adherence  to  the 
celebrated  constitutions  of  Clarendon, 
and  to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  the  king, 
who  deprived  him  of  all  his  dignities 
and  estates,  fled  to  France,  where,  sup- 
ported by  the  Pope,  he  thundered  forth 
anathemas  against  those  who  had  dared 
to  support  the  King  against  him. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  King  was 
seized  with  a  severe  illness,  and  believ- 
ing his  death  was  at  hand,  he  recalled 
the  offending  Archbishop  from  exile,  and 
restored  to  him  his  primateship  and  es- 
tates. But  after  a  brief  truce,  the  quar- 
rel again  burst  forth  with  redoubled 
fury.  Becket,  on  landing  in  England, 
was  joyfully  welcomed  by  the  clergy  and 
the  people,  who  hailed  him  as  a  friend 
and  a  father.  lie  disembarked  at  Do- 
ver, whence  he  proceeded  to  Canterbury, 
where  he  preached  a  sermon  from  the 
text,  M  For  we  have  no  continuing 
city,"  a  prophetic  foreshadowing  of  his 
future  downfall. 

From  Canterbury  he  went  to  London, 
where  three  thousand  clergy  and  nearly 
all  the  citizens  met  him,  in  procession, 
chaunting  the  Te  Dcum.  In  the  midst 
of  this,  his  last  triumph,  he  was  fore- 
warned of  the  treachery  that  awaited 
him,  by  an  old  woman,  who  rushed  up 
to  him  and  exclaimed,  "  Blessed  father, 
beware  of  the  murderer's  knife!"  He 
had  visited  London  to  do  homage  to 
young  Henry,  who,  in  his  absence,  had 
been  crowned  as  heir  to  the  throne. 
But  in  this  he  was  foiled.  The  Prince 
objected  to  see  him,  and  he  retired  to 
Canterbury,  where,  believing  that  his 
end  was  near,  he  passed  his  time  in  pe- 
nance and  prayer. 

Meanwhile,  several  prelates,  whom 
Becket  had  suspended,  carried  their 
complaints  to  the  King,  then  in  Nor- 


mandy; and  their  tale  so  enraged  Henry, 
that,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
he  exclaimed,  "God's  wot!"  his  usual 
oath,  '*  will  no  one  revenge  the  insults 
perpetually  showered  at  me  by  this 
haughty  primate  ?" 

The  hint  was  sufficient ;  on  that  very 
night,  Fitz-Urse,  Tracy,  Morville,  and 
Brito,  embarked  for  England.  They 
arrived  at  Canterbury  on  the  thirtieth 
of  December,  1170;  entered  the  Arch- 
bishop's palace,  clad  in  complete  mail, 
and  after,  with  insulting  menaces,  help- 
ing themselves  to  refreshments,  followed 
Becket,  who  now  saw  that  his  hour  was 
come,  into  the  cathedral,  where,  during 
the  performance  of  vespers,  they  bru- 
tally butchered  him  on  the  steps  of  the 
high  altar. 

The  murderous  task  completed,  they 
coolly  mounted  their  horses,  and  tri- 
umphantly departed,  unchallenged  and 
unopposed  by  the  assembled  monks,  who 
being  few  in  number,  were  too  over- 
come with  fear  and  horror,  to  revenge 
the  cowardly  assassination  of  their  pri- 
mate. 

The  assassins  proceeded  to  Knares- 
borough  Castle,  which  belonged  to  Mor- 
ville, and  which  they  had  scarcely 
reached,  when  they  were  solemnly  ex- 
communicated. The  terrible  sentence 
was  carried  out  against  them  with  such 
rigour,  both  by  the  clergy  and  the  peo- 
ple, that  no  one  would  speak  to  them, 
nor  perform  the  slightest  office  for  them, 
and  to  save  themselves  from  famishing 
of  want,  they  were  compelled  to  share 
with  the  houseless  dogs  any  castaway 
fragments  or  offal  they  could  pick  up. 
At  length  they  went  to  the  Pope  at 
Rome,  who,  after  absolving  the  sentence 
of  excommunication,  ordered  them  to 
travel  to  Jerusalem,  and  do  penance  on 
the  black  mountains  for  life,  where, 
after  several  years  spent  in  solitude, 
they  died,  and  were  buried  outside  the 
Temple. 

Immediately  after  his  martyrdom, 
Becket  was  canonized ;  and  at  his  shrine 
a  multitude  of  extraordinary  miracles  are 
said  to  have  been  wrought. 

To  King  Henry  the  news  of  this  de- 
testable crime  came  as  a  thunderbolt 
Overcome  by  the  compunctions  of  a  re- 
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morse-stung  conscience  at  having  in  a 
paroxysm  of  rage  urged  the  assassins  to 
the  foul  deed,  and,  moreover,  dreading 
the  wrath  of  the  Pope,  he  secluded 
himself  for  several  days  in  a  private 
apartment,  without  light  or  food,  and 
allowing  no  one  to  approach  him,  passed 
the  time  in  prayers  and  bitter  self-accu- 
sations.   On  recovering  from  this  shock, 
he  wrote  a  submissive  letter  to  the  Pope, 
declaring  his  deep  grief  at  the  martyr- 
dom of  his  old  favourite,  the  Archbishop, 


and  his  innocence  of  the  horrible  crime. 
After  some  delay,  the  sovereign  Pontiff 
expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the  sor- 
row of  the  king,  and,  as  a  penance,  im- 
posed a  pecuniary  donation  in  aid  of  the 
Crusade,  besides  other  sacrifices.  Thus 
terminated  this  protracted  quarrel,  which, 
besides  curbing  the  too-tyrannical  power 
of  the  King,  and  strengthening  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Deople,  added  greatly  to  tho 
authority  of  the  Pope. 
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ARLYinll65,Queen 
Eleanora  gave  birth 
to  the  Princess  Jo- 
anna, at  Angora,  the 
capital  of  Anjou,  and 
in  December  of  the 
following  year  was 
born  her  son,  Prince 
John,  at  Woodstock.  In  1 167,  she  pro- 
ceeded with  her  daughter,  Matilda,  to 
her  royal  lord  in  Normandy,  where,  after 
celebrating  the  marriage  of  Matilda  with 
Henry,  surnamed  the  Lion,  Duke  of 
Saxony,  she  assumed  the  regency  of  Nor- 
mandy. But  the  Normans,  who  had 
just  mourned  the  death  of  the  impress 
Matilda — a  Princess  as  much  beloved  in 
Normandy  as  she  was  despised  in  Eng- 
land—rose in  insurrection  against  her, 


whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  inhabitants 
of  Guienne  and  Poitou  had  revolted,  be- 
cause they  were  eager  for  her  presence. 
Henry,  therefore,  proceeded  to  Kouen, 
and  after  satisfying  the  Normans,  took 
Eleanora,  and  left  her  with  her  favourite 
son,  Richard,  at  Bourdeaux,  an  arrange- 
ment which  greatly  pleased  the  people  of 
the  south. 

Although  Aquitaine  was  nominally  go- 
verned by  Eleanora,  all  the  real  regal 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  her  husband's 
JN  orinan  soldiers— a  state  of  things  alike 
displeasing  to  the  Queen,  to  Prince 
Richard,  and  to  the  barons  of  the  south. 

In  1170,  King  Henry  made  a  will,  be- 
queathing England,  Normandy,  Maine, 
and  Aniou  to  his  son  Henry,  Aquitaine 
to  Richard,  Brittany  to  Geoffrey,  in 
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right  of  his  wife,  and  nothing  whatever 
to  John,  who,  on  this  account,  was  nick- 
named Lackland. 

At  this  period  burst  forth  those  vio- 
lent family  troubles  which  embittered 
the  closing  years  of  Henry's  life,  and 
were,  in  the  belief  of  the  church,  the 
just  vengeance  of  heaven  for  the  murder 
of  the  sainted  Becket. 

King  Henry  had  again  excited  the 
well-founded  jealousy  of  Eleanora  by 
retaining  as  a  mistress  the  Princess 
Alice,  who  had  previously  been  be- 
trothed to  his  son  Richard,  and  who, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  fell  a 
victim  to  the  heinous  passions  of  her 
violent  father-in-law.  The  hostility  of  his 
sons  was  occasioned  by  his  base  conduct 
to  their  mother,  and  by  his  withholding 
from  them  what  they  claimed  as  their 
rights.  Prince  Henry  had  been  crowned 
sovereign  of  England,  Normandy,  and 
Anjou,  Richard  had  been  solemnly  in- 
augurated Count  of  Poitou,  ana  on 
Geoffrey  had  been  conferred  the  duchy 
of  Brittany.  But  as  King  Henry  had 
no  intention  that  any  of  his  sons  should 
exorcise  independent  authority  during 
his  lifetime,  ne,  under  the  pretext  of 
guardianship,  so  ordered  matters,  that 
they  could  not  exert  their  royal  prero- 
gatives without  the  consent  of  himself 
or  his  deputies. 

Urged  by  their  mother  Eleanora,  and 
supported  by  the  barons  of  Aquitaine, 
Richard  and  Geoffrey  resolved  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  entire  government  of 
their  duchies,  and  to  cease  paying  ho- 
mage to  their  father,  who  coula  only  de- 
mand it  as  their  guardian,  the  French 
King  being  their  suzerain.  These  pro- 
ceedings greatly  offended  King  Henry, 
who  was  especially  angry  with  Richard, 
as  he  had  again  pressed  the  often-re- 
peated demand  for  the  hand  of  his  be- 
trothed, the  Princess  Alice. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  King 
Henry  embarked  for  the  continent.  On 
his  reaching  Guiennc,  in  July,  1173,  his 
sons,  Henry,  Richard,  and  Geoffrey,  fled 
to  Paris,  where  they  were  well  received 
by  Louis  the  Seventh,  who  did  all  in  his 
power  to  widen  the  breach  between  them 
and  their  royal  sire. 

Eleanora  "also  endeavoured  to  escape 


to  the  French  court,  but  the  Norman 
soldiers  overtook  her  in  her  flight,  and 
brought  her  back,  disguised  as  she  was, 
to  Bourdeaux.  King  Henry's  rage  at 
these  proceedings  knew  no  bounds,  and 
he  revenged  himself  by  conveying  his 
consort  to  England,  where  he  closely 
imprisoned  her,  with  the  exception  of 
one  short  interval,  for  a  period  of  six- 
teen years.  He  also  seized  on  his  spi- 
rited young  daughter-in-law,  Margue- 
rite, because,  in  defiance  of  entreaties 
and  threats,  she  had  remained  in  Aqui- 
taine with  Queen  Eleanora,  and  reso- 
lutely refused  to  be  crowned  with  her 
husband  Prince  Henry  as  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, because  the  late  primate  Becket  was 
not  permitted  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

With  these  fair  captives,  Henry  landed 
at  Southampton  in  July,  1173,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Canterbury,  and  to  ap- 
pease the  wrath  of  the  Pope,  and  of  the 
nobles  and  people  of  England,  did  a 
highly  humiliating  penance  at  the  shrine 
of  Becket.  On  approaching  the  city  he 
alighted  from  his  horse,  ana,  barefooted 
ana  clad  in  coarse  woollen  garments, 
walked  from  the  church  of  St.  Dunstan, 
withoutside  the  city,  to  the  tomb  of  the 
sainted  martyr,  where,  kneeling  down,  he 
of  his  own  tree  will  was  scourged  on  his 
bare  shoulders  by  the  prior  and  monks 
of  the  place.  A  degrading  sacrifice  to 
popular  feeling,  which  in  those  days  the 
mightiest  of  monarchs  were  at  times 
forced  to  make. 

Scarcely  had  Henry  left  Canterbury 
for  London,  when  news  arrived  of  the 
defeat  of  his  son  Prince  Richard,  near 
Bury,  and  the  capture  of  William,  the 
Scotch  King,  who  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  troubles  in  which  Henry  was  in- 
volved, to  cross  the  border,  and  pil- 
lage the  northern  counties.  Indeed, 
success  now  followed  success  with  such 
rapidity,  that  all  the  territories  which  just 
previously  had  been  in  open  revolt,  were, 
as  if  by  magic,  reduced  to  peace  and  sub- 
jection. But  although  the  English  peo- 
ple attributed  their  King's  good  fortune 
to  the  intercession  of  the  sainted  Becket, 
and  he  himself  exultingly  returned 
thanks  for  his  victories  at  the  shrine  of 
the  revered  St.  Thomas,  his  achievements 
softened  not  his  heart  towards  his  family. 
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His  consort  he  still  retained  in  capti- 
vity, and  his  sons  he  still  viewed  with 
feelings  of  jealous  hostility. 

The  prison  of  the  unfortunate  Elea- 
nora  was  the  palace  at  Winchester, 
where  she  was  confided  to  the  charge  of 
Ranulph  de  Glanville,  the  lord  justiciary 
of  England,  a  person  devoted  to  the  inte- 
rests of  her  husband,  but  who  treated 
her  with  all  the  respect  and  kindness 
within  his  power. 

In  February,  1177,  the  Princess  Jo- 
anna, the  youngest  daughter  of  King 
Henry  and  his  consort,  was  married  to 
William  the  Good,  King  of  Sicily,  at 
Palermo,  then  the  capital  of  that  king- 
dom. 

Although  peace  and  happiness  found 
no  resting-place  in  the  palace  of  royalty, 
the  repose  of  the  land  was  not  disturbed, 
and  the  English  people  enjoyed  a  rapidly 
increasing  prosperity.    Many  excellent 
laws  were  passed  for  the  advancement  of 
morals  and  trade.    The  land  was  divided 
into  nine  circuits,  and  three  judges  were 
appointed  to  each  circuit.    An  assize  of 
arms  was  likewise  established,  by  which 
all  persons,  according  to  the  property 
they  possessed,  were  compelled  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  certain  war  imple- 
ments for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom. 
Trade  and  manufactures  nourished,  and 
commerce  sent  forth  her  merchant  ships, 
which  returned  laden  with  gold,  silver, 
precious  stones,   frankincense,  spices, 
wines,  costly  silken  garments,  beautiful 
satin  velvets  and  brocades,  and  other 
riches  and  delicacies  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  from  Asia.    London,  the 
great  commercial  sea-port,  was  also  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  rich  furs  and  other 
articles  of  merchandize  from  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Germany,  from  Norway,  and 
from  K ussia. 

The  city  of  London  was  at  this  period 
surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall,  of 
which  a  remaining  fragment  still  exists 
in  the  ancient  churchyard  of  St.  Giles- 
without-Cripplcgate.  It  was  guarded 
in  the  south  by  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  entered  by  several  gates,  the  chief 
being  Aldgate,  Bishopsgate,  Cripplegate, 
Alderegate,  Newgate,  Ludgate,  Dowgate, 
and  Billingsgate ;  the  two  latter  being 
water  gates  opening  on  to  the  Thames. 


Each  of  the  numerous  streets  within  the 

city  were  appropriated  to  tradesmen  of 
only  one  calling  :  thus,  all  the  bakers  re- 
sided in  one  street,  the  butchers  in  ano- 
ther, the  shoemakers  in  another,  and  so 
forth— a  plan  which  continued  for  several 
centuries  afterwards. 

The  great  schools  were  the  Holv  Tri- 
nity at  Aldgate,  St.  Paul's  cathedral 
school,  and  the  convent  school  of  St. 
Martin's  le  Grand.  There  appears  to 
have  been  no  want  of  public  worship  in 
the  city,  and  the  suburbs  boasted  of 
thirteen  conventual,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty  parochial  churches. 

The  western  suburbs  were,  as  now,  for 
the  most  part  occupied  by  the  nobility. 
On  the  Strand  road  stood  the  old  Temple, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens  that 
sloped  down  to  the  Thames,  then  the 
thoroughfare  of  the  metropolis.  Further 
to  the  westward  was  the  Abbey  of  West- 
minster, the  old  and  the  new  palaces  of 
royalty,  and  other  stately  structures. 
Nearer  to  the  city  were  the  silvery  foun- 
tains of  St.  Clement's  well,  Holywell, 
and  Clcrkenwell.  Whilst  to  the  east- 
ward lay  the  manor  of  Finsbury,  and 
the  spreading  swamp  known  as  Moor- 
flelds,  to  which  the  Londoners  resorted 
I  in  winter,  to  skate  on  the  ice,  by  means 
of  bones  fastened  to  the  soles  of  their 
shoes,  and  to  partake  of  other  sports. 
At  Smithfield,  or  Smoothfield,  as  it  was 
then  called,  a  market  was  held  on  every 
Friday,  for  the  sale  of  horses,  where 
persons  of  all  ranks,  from  the  proud  baron 
to  the  needy  citizen,  were  accustomed  to 
resort. 

Such  was  the  world's  metropolis  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  an  era 
when  science  was  as  a  dead  letter,  and 
the  principles  of  government,  of  trade, 
and  of  commerce  were  obscured  by  the 
thick  veils  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion. 

But  whilst  the  nation  was  rapidily  ad- 
vancing in  wealth  and  refinement,  King 
Henry  and  his  sons  were  engaged  in  a 
bitter  strife,  which  lasted  for  several 
years,  and  which  it  would  be  alike  tedi- 
ous and  uninteresting  minutely  to  detail. 
However,  be  it  observed,  matters  would 
doubtless  not  have  been  carried  to  the 
length  they  were,  but  for  the  hatred  of 
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the  troubadours  against  the  King,  a 
hatred,  so  hard  and  deep  seated  that 
whenever  peace  was  about  to  be  esta- 
blished, they,  by  stirring  war  songs, 
fanned  the  dying  embers  of  contention 
into  the  fierce  flame  of  battle  strife. 

Whilst  sowing  the  seeds  of  rebellion  in 
Guienne,  Prince  Henry  was  seized  with 
his  mortal  illness,  a  slow  fever.  On  find- 
ing his  end  approaching,  the  Prince  be- 
came extremely  penitent,  and  King  Henry, 
whose  forgiveness  he  implored,  sent  him 
a  ring  as  a  token  of  pardon.  On  receiv- 
ing the  precious  rift,  the  Prince  was 
moved  to  tears,  and  exclaimed!  "  Thank 
God !  I  am  at  peace  with  my  father ;  and 
oh  !  if  he  would  but  restore  my  mother 
to  liberty  and  love,  how  happy  I  could 
die!"  He  then  caused  himself  to  be 
taken  out  of  bed  and  laid  on  a  heap  of 
ashes,  where,  attired  in  sackcloth  and 
with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  he  expired 
on  the  eleventh  of  June,  1183. 

This  melancholy  event  so  moved  King 
Henry,  that  he  became  reconciled  to  Elea- 
nora, who  was  restored  to  liberty  and  her 
rank  of  royalty  during  a  brief  twelve 
months. 

Prince  Richard,  now  that  he  was  heir 
apparent,  remained  for  a  period  quiet,  to 
see  what  course  his  father  the  King  in- 
tended to  pursue  towards  him.  But  after 
a  reasonable  time  had  elapsed,  he,  on 
finding  that  his  betrothed  was  still  de- 
tained from  him,  flew  to  arms,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  possession  of  his  mo- 
ther's maternal  inheritance,  which  so 
exasperated  King  Henry  that  he  again 
imprisoned  Eleanora,  and  endeavoured  to 
be  divorced  from  her ;  a  step  which,  if 

Sermitted  by  the  court  of  Home,  would 
oubtless  have  been  followed  by  his  mar- 
riage with  his  depraved  leman,  the  Prin- 
cess Alice. 

The  imprisonment  of  Eleanora  greatly 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  trouba- 
dours, who  again  inflamed  Aquitaine  by 
lays  such  as  the  following : 

"  Daughter  of  Aquitaine, 
Beautiful  fruitful  vine, 
Torn  from  thine  home 
To  a  far  distant  shore ; 
Thy  voice,  once  all  gladness, 
Is  now  changed  to  i 
Poor  princes*  of  s< 
Beloved  Eleanor  1 


Where,  where  are  thy  guards, 
Where  is  thy  maiden  train? 
Some  banished,  some  murdered, 
Some  pining  in  woe ; 
Whilst  thou  art,  fair  jewel. 
Imprisoned  most  cruel. 
By  Henry  of  England, 
Our  deadliest  foe. 

Then,  barons  of  Aquitaine, 
Fight  for  your  ducal  line, 
Fight  for  your  rights, 
For  your  own  native  shore  ; 
Fight,  husbands  and  brothers, 
For  your  wives,  sisters,  mothers, 
And  the  Princess  of  sorrow, 
Beloved  Eleanor  I 

Woe  to  the  traitor  ones, 
Woe  to  the  Normans, 
Woe  to  the  foes  of  our 
Dearly  loved  laud ; 
For  Richard  of  Aquitaine, 
Heir  of  our  ducal  line. 
With  his  brave  men  have 
King  Henry's  band. 

Then  fight  barons,  fight, 
For  Duke  Richard's  right. 
And  oh,  fight  for  your  Duchess, 
The  fair  Eleanor !" 

Like  hie  eldest  brother,  Prince  Geof- 
frey was  doomed  to  an  early  grave.  In 
1186,  he  went  to  assist  at  a  tournament 
at  Paris,  where,  being  dismounted,  he 
was  trampled  to  death.  His  unexpected 
demise  greatly  afflicted  Eleanora,  who 
spoiled  her  children  by  over-fondness. 

From  this  period  Prince  Richard  made 
several  vain  attempts  to  gain  Alice,  which 
so  annoyed  King  Henry,  that  he  was  about 
having  his  youngest  son  John  crowned 
King  of  England,  when  the  I-  rench  mo- 
narch, Philip  Augustus — Louis  was  dead 
— interceded,  and  prevailed  on  John  to 
secretly  join  the  cause  of  his  brother.  \ 
war  between  England  and  France  ensued, 
and  after  hostilities  had  been  carried  on 
for  some  time,  the  opposing  monarchs 
met  near  Chinon,  where,  having  pro- 
claimed a  truce,  they  entered  into  a  con- 
ference, which  led  to  a  peace,  Philip 
agreemg  to  give  a  list  of  such  of  Henry's 
nobles  as  had  conspired  against  their 
sovereign.  The  list  was  duly  sent,  the 
first  name  upon  it  being  John. 

Overcome  with  grief  and  consterna- 
tion at  the  disaffection  of  the  darling  son 
of  his  grey  hairs,  Henry  burst  into  one 
of  those  fits  of  agonizing  violence  to 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  occasion- 
ally giving  way.   Boiling  on  the  ground, 
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he  writhed,  kicked,  tore  his  hair  out  by 
handfuls,  and  uttered  the  most  horrible 
oaths ;  and  after  venting  the  rankle  of 
his  rage  by  cursing  his  son  John,  cursing 
his  son  Richard,  cursing  those  around 
him,  and  cursing  the  day  of  his  own 
birth,  he  was  conveyed  in  a  state  of 
mental  and  bodily  prostration  to  the  castle 
of  Chinon,  where  he  was  seized  with  a 
fatal  fever. 

On  finding  that  death  was  approach- 
ing, he  caused  Geoffrey,  the  son  of  Fair 
Eosamond,  the  only  one  of  his  children 
present,  to  convey  him  before  the  high 
altar  of  the  adjacent  cathedral,  where, 
after  an  earnest  conversation  with  his 
kind-hearted  natural  son,  whom  he  pre- 
sented with  a  valuable  ring,  he  expired, 
alternately  execrating  Eleanora,  Alice, 
Becket,  and  his  undutiful  sons,  on  the 
sixth  of  July,  1189. 

Scarcely  was  the  royal  corpse  cold, 
when  it  was  stripped  by  the  attendants 
of  rings,  jewels,  and  clothing,  and  left 
naked  m  the  church ;  a  desertion  to  which 
the  greatest  of  men  are  liable,  but  which 
is  a  tolerable  proof  that  the  manners  or 
conduct  of  Henry  could  have  excited  no 
personal  regard. 

Immediately  the  proud,  vengeful,  but 
withal  generous-hearted  Richard  was 
informed  of  the  death  of  his  sire,  and 
his  own  accession  to  the  English  throne, 
he,  overcome  with  grief  and  remorse, 
hastened  to  superintend  the  royal  funeral 
at  the  Abbey  of  Fontevraud,  where,  ac- 
cording to  his  last  will,  Henry  desired  to 
be  buried. 

The  body  of  the  departed  King  was 
placed  on  a  bier  in  the  abbey  church, 
with  face  uncovered  and  clad  in  royal 
robes,  brocaded  gloves,  white  leather 
shoes,  and  gilded  spurs,  a  crown  on  the 
brow,  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  sceptre 
in  the  other ;  when  Richard  entered  the  ab- 
bey, and  with  mingled  feelings  of  awe  and 
devotion,  approached  the  high  altar.  But 
scarcely  had  he  bent  his  knees  in  fervent 
prayer,  when  a  torrent  of  blood  gushed 
from  the  mouth  and  nose  of  his  father's 
body,  which  so  horrified  him,  that  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Good  God  !  I  have  murdered 
him ;  his  very  blood  accuses  me  !"  The 
monks  in  attendance  wiped  the  blood 
from  the  lifeless  face,  but  as  it  continued 
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to  flow,  he,  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror, 
averted  his  eyes  from  the  bleeding  corpse, 
and  precipitately  hurried  out  of  the  ca- 
thedral. 

As  nothing  further  happened  to  dis- 
turb the  obsequies,  the  remains  of  the 
departed  monarch  were  solemnly  interred 
in  the  choir  of  the  abbey  which  he  him- 
self had  founded,  and  where,  in  after 
years,  a  stately  tomb  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  the  Lady  Abbess  Jeanne 
Baptiste  de  Bourbon,  natural  daughter  to 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, a  King  who,  by  energy,  prudence, 
and  moderation,  greatly  improved  the 
condition  of  his  subjects,  and  whose 
vices,  although  many,  marred  the  happi- 
ness of  himself  and  his  family,  without 
obstructing  the  rising  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land. By  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
England  became  more  powerful  than 
France,  as,  besides  attaching  large  and 
rich  continental  provinces  to  the  crown, 
he  strengthened  the  power  of  the  nation 
by  the  conquest  of  Ireland. 

That  curious  document,  the  bull  from 
the  Pope  sanctioning  King  Henry's  in- 
vasion of  the  Emerald  Isle,  is  worth  re- 
cording as  an  evidence  of  the  power  of 
the  then  sovereign  Pontiff,  and  the  great 
care  taken  by  him  to  plant  that  religion 
on  the  Irish  soil  which  has  since  taken 
so  firm  a  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
that  to  this  day  they  acknowledge  no 
other  church  but  that  of  Rome. 

"Adrian,  servant  of  the  servants  of 
God,  to  his  son  in  Christ  Jesus,  Henry, 
King  of  England,  sends  greeting  an 
apostolical  benediction. 

"The  desire  your  magnificence  ex- 
presses to  advance  the  glory  of  your 
name  on  earth,  and  to  obtain  in  heaven 
the  prize  of  eternal  happiness,  deserves, 
no  doubt,  great  commendations.  As  a 
good  catholic  prince,  you  are  very  careful 
to  enlarge  the  borders  of  the  church,  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  amongst 
the  barbarous  and  ignorant,  and  to  pluck 
up  vice  by  the  roots  in  the  field  of  the  Lord ; 
and  in  order  to  this,  you  apply  to  us  for 
countenance  and  direction.  We  are  con- 
fident, therefore,  that,  by  the  blessing  of 
the  Almighty,  your  undertaking  will  be 
crowned  with  a  success  suitable  to  the  no- 
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ble  motive  which  sets  you  upon  it.  For 
whatever  is  taken  in  hand  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  faith  and  religion,  never  fails  to 
succeed.  It  is  certain,  as  vou  yourself 
acknowledge,  Ireland,  as  well  as  all  other 
islands  which  have  the  happiness  to  be 
enlightened  by  the  Sun  of  righteousness, 
and  have  submitted  to  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  are  unquestionably  St. 
Peter's  right,  and  belong  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Roman  church.  We  judge, 
therefore,  after  maturely  considering  the 
enterprise  you  propose  to  us,  that  it  will 
be  proper  to  settle  in  that  island  colo- 
nies of  the  faithful,  who  may  be  well- 
pleasing  to  God. 

u  You  have  advised  us,  most  dear  son 
in  Christ,  of  your  design  of  an  expedi- 
tion into  Ireland,  to  subject  the  island  to 
just  laws,  and  to  root  out  vice,  which  has 
long  flourished  there.  You  promise  to 
pay  us  out  of  every  house  a  yearly  ac- 
knowledgment of  one  penny,  and  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  the  church  with- 
out the  least  detriment  or  diminution. 
Upon  which  promise,  giving  a  ready  ear 
to  your  request,  we  consent  and  allow 
that  vou  make  a  descent  on  that  island, 
to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  church,  to 
check  the  progress  of  immorality,  to  re- 
form the  manners  of  the  natives,  and  to 
promote  the  growth  of  virtue  and  the 
Christian  religion.  We  exhort  you 
to  do  whatever  you  think  proper  to 
advance  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  the  people,  whom  we  charge 
to  submit  to  your  jurisdiction,  and  own 
you  for  their  sovereign  lord,  provided 
always  that  the  rights  of  the  church  are 
inviolably  preserved,  and  the  Peter-pence 
duly  paid.  If,  therefore,  you  think  fit 
to  put  your  design  into  execution,  labour 
above  all  things  to  improve  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island  in  virtue.  Use  both 
your  own  and  the  endeavours  of  such  as 
you  shall  judge  worthy  to  be  employed 
in  this  work,  that  the  church  of  God  be 
enriched  more  and  more,  that  religion 
flourish  in  the  country,  and  that  the 
things  tending  to  the  honour  of  God  and 
the  salvation  of  souls  be  in  such  manner 
disposed,  as  may  entitle  you  to  an  eternal 
reward  in  heaven,  and  an  immortal  fame 
upon  earth." 

Immediately  after  the  burial  of  his  fa- 


ther, Richard  sent  over  to  England  an 
order  for  the  release  of  his  mother  from 
her  long  captivity,  and  letters  patent  in- 
vesting her  with  the  reins  of  government 
during  his  absence,  as  Queen  Regent.  The 
same  messenger  also  brought  strict  in- 
junctions for  the  severe  imprisonment  of 
Kleanora's  jailor,  Ranulph  de  Glanville, 
"  who,"  says  Tyrrell,  44  was  accordingly 
cast  into  a  miserable  dungeon  in  Win- 
chester Castle,  and  loaded  with  irons  so 
heavy  that  he  could  not  move." 

Imprisonment  and  age  had  wrought  a 
great  change  on  Eleanora.  The  gay, 
giddy,  laughing  consort,  ushered  from 
her  cell  a  gentle,  pious,  kind-hearted, 
serious,  and  nighly  virtuous  Queen  Dow- 
ager. Her  first  act,  on  assuming  the  re- 
gency, was  the  liberation  of  all  the  pri- 
soners in  the  kingdom,  who  had  been 
confined  for  violating  the  Norman  game 
laws,  or  for  otherwise  personally  offend- 
ing Henry  the  Second,  on  the  easy  con- 
dition that  they  prayed  for  the  repose  of 
his  soul.  This  act  of  humanity  greatly 
consoled  the  people,  as  the  late  King,  being 
a  great  hunter,  had  enforced  the  forest 
and  game  laws  with  such  rigour,  that  the 
prisons  were  filled  with  offenders,  whilst 
the  woods  and  wilds  were  inhabited  with 
daring  outlaws,  who,  when  game  was 
scarce,  lived  by  robbery ;  but  to  all  of 
whom  a  free  pardon  was  granted,  on  their 
swearing  fidelity  to  Richard  as  their 
King. 

Although  invested  with  all  the  powers 
of  royalty,  Eleanora  did  not  resent  the 
injuries  and  wrongs  she  had  received 
from  her  enemies  in  her  misfortunes. 
Upon  one  individual  only  did  her  venge- 
ance fall— the  woman  that  had  been  the 
cause  of  her  separation  from  her  h us- 
band,  and  her  long  imprisonment.  The 
too-guilty  Princess  Alice  was  consigned 
to  the  same  dungeon  from  which  the 
Queen  Dowager  had  but  j  ust  emerged,  and 
her  marriage  with  Richard  was  annulled. 

Richard,  who,  on  account  of  his  strength 
and  bravery,  was  surnamed  Cceur  de 
Lion,  proceeded  from  Fontevraud,  to  do 
homage  to  the  King  of  France  for  his 
continental  possessions,  after  which  he 
went  to  Rouen,  where  he  not  only  re- 
ceived the  ducal  crown,  "but,"  says  Hc- 
veden,  44  was  also  girt  with  the  sword  of 
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the  dukedom  of  Normandy— that  being 
the  form  of  in  vesture — by  the  Archbishop 
of  Rouen,  in  the  presence  of  the  prelates 
and  barons  of  Normandy." 

Ilaving  firmly  established  his  sove- 
reignty in  his  continental  possessions, 
Cceur  de  Lion  landed  at  Portsmouth  on 
the  thirteenth  of  August,  1189,  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  "Winchester, 
where,  after  fondly  greeting  his  mother, 
he  ordered  into  his  presence  the  offend- 
ing royal  treasurer,  Ranulph  de  Glan- 
ville,  and  received  from  him  so  good  an 
account  of  the  treasure  in  the  secret 
vaults  at  Winchester  —  nine  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  besides  plate  and  jewels 
— that  he,  at  the  intercession  of  Elea- 
nora,  restored  him  to  liberty  and  royal 
confidence. 

After  fixing  a  dower  on  his  affectionate 
mother,  the  largest  that  had  ever  been 
given  to  a  Queen  Dowager  of  England, 
Richard  the  First  was  solemnly  crowned 
on  the  third  of  September,  1189.  This 
coronation  is  remarkable  for  its  being 
the  first  which  the  chroniclers  have  mi- 
nutely detailed.  lisveden  and  Diceto, 
both  eye-witnesses,  tell  us — **  The  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  and  of  Rouen  and 
Triers— who  came  over  with  the  King — 
with  the  Bishop  of  Dublin  and  other 
bishops  and  abbots  in  rich  capes,  and 
having  the  cross,  holy  water,  ana  censers 
carried  before  them,  received  Cceur  de 
Lion  at  the  door  of  his  privy  chamber, 
and  conducted  him  with  a  solemn  pro- 
cession to  the  abbey  church  of  Westmin- 
ster. In  the  middle  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy  went  four  barons,  each  carrying 
a  golden  candlestick  with  a  taper,  after 
whom  came  Geoffrey  de  Lucy,  bearing 
the  royal  cap,  and  John  de  Marshal  next 
with  a  massive  pair  of  gold  spurs,  then 
William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  the 
royal  sceptre,  after  him  William  Fitz- 
patrick,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  with  a  golden 
rod,  having  a  dove  on  the  top,  then  three 
other  earls,  David,  brother  to  the  King 
of  Scotland,  as  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
Prince  John,  Earl  of  Lancaster  and 
Derbv,  with  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
each  bearing  a  sword  upright,  the  scab- 
bards richly  adorned  with  gold,  after  them 
six  earls  and  barons  bearing  a  checkered 
table,  on  which  were  laid  the'royal  robes 


and  other  regalia,  then  came  William 
Mandevil,  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  Essex, 
bearing  a  large  crown  of  gold  set  with 
precious  stones,  then  Cceur  de  Lion  him- 
self— between  the  Bishops  of  Durham 
and  Rath,  over  whom  a  canopy  of  state 
was  borne  by  four  barons,  then  followed 
a  numerous  train  of  earls,  barons,  knights 
and  others. 

"  In  this  order  the  coronation  proces- 
sion entered  the  church,  where,  before 
the  high  altar,  Cceur  de  Lion  solemnly 
swore  on  the  Evangelists  and  the  relics 
of  saints,  that  he  would  observe  peace, 
honour,  and  reverence  to  Almighty  God, 
his  church,  and  her  ministers,  all  the  days 
of  his  life,  that  he  would  exercise  up- 
right justice  and  equity  to  the  people  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  and  that  he  would 
abrogate  and  disannul  all  evil  laws  and 
wrongful  customs,  and  make,  keep,  and 
sincerely  maintain  those  that  were  good 
and  laudable. 

M  Then  thev  put  off  all  his  garments 
from  his  middle  upwards  except  his 
shirt,  which  was  open  on  the  shoulders, 
and  put  on  his  shoes,  which  were  of  gold 
tissue,  and  the  Archbishop  anointed  aim 
on  the  head,  the  breast,  and  the  arms, 
then  covering  his  head  with  a  linen  cloth 
he  set  the  cap  thereon,  which  Geoffrey  de 
Lucy  carried;  and  when  he  had  put  on 
his  waistcoat,  and  on  that  his  upper  gar- 
ment, the  Archbishop  delivered  to  nim 
the  sword  of  the  kingdom,  which  done, 
two  earls  put  on  his  spurs,  and  he  was 
led  with  the  royal  mantle  hung  on  him 
to  the  altar,  where  the  Archbishop  charged 
him,  on  God's  behalf,  not  to  presume  to 
take  upon  him  this  dignity,  except  he 
resolved  inviolably  to  keep  the  vows  and 
oaths  he  had  just  then  made.  To  which 
the  king  answered,  that  by  God's  grace 
he  would  faithfully  perform  them  all. 
Then  the  crown  was  taken  from  beside 
the  altar,  and  given  to  the  Archbishop, 
who  set  it  upon  the  King's  head,  deliver- 
ing the  sceptre  into  his  right  hand,  and 
the  rod  royal  into  his  left.  Thus  crowned, 
he  was  brought  back  to  his  throne  with 
the  same  solemnity  as  before.  Then  mass 
begun,  and  when  they  came  to  the  offer- 
tory, the  King  was  led  by  the  Bishops  of 
Durham  and  Rath  to  the  altar,  where  he 
offered  a  mark  of  pure  gold,  as  his  pre- 
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decessors  were  wont  to  do ;  and  after- 
wards was  brought  back  to  his  throne  by 
the  same  bishops.  After  mass  he  was  at- 
tended, thus  rovallv  arrayed,  to  a  cham- 
ber adjoining,  m  like  procession  as  b  - 
fore,  whence,  after  a  short  repose,  he, 
with  the  same  procession,  returned  into 
the  choir,  put  off  his  heavy  crown  and 
robes,  and  went  to  dinner." 

At  the  coronation  feast,  which  was 
kept  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  citizens  of 
London  were  his  butlers,  and  those  of 
Winchester  served  up  the  meat.  Then 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  sat  down 
with  the  Kin£,  whilst  the  earls  and 
barons  served  in  the  king's  palaces  as 
their  places  and  dignity  required. 

The  day  of  the  coronation  was  marked 
by  a  fierce  uprising  against  the  Jews, 
which  led  to  a  terrible  massacre  of  that 
ancient  people.  King  Richard  had  or- 
dered that  no  Jews  should  witness  his 
inauguration.  But  some  of  the  more 
wealthy  members  of  the  tribe,  judging 
that  gold  would  purchase  them  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  rashly  proceeded  to- 
wards the  banquetting  hall,  with  presents 
of  great  value  for  the  King.  On  their 
nearing  the  hall,  some  one  shouted  out 
"  On,  citizens,  on !  obey  the  mandate  of 
your  King,  and  annihilate  the  antichris- 


tians !"  which  so  excited  the  already  cru- 
sading, mad  populace,  that  they  flew  to 
arms  and  murdered  every  J ew  they  could 
find  in  London.  These  butcheries  were 
succeeded  by  uprisings  in  the  other  great 
towns,  and  the  cry,  "  Down  with  the 
Jews !  down  with  the  infidel  dogs !"  re- 
sounded throughout  the  land.  But  the 
most  horrible  of  those  tragedies  occurred 
at  York.  Upwards  of  five  hundred  of  the 
Jews,  to  avoid  the  rage  of  the  rabble,  had 
shut  themselves  up,  with  their  wives  and 
families,  in  the  castle  ;  but  being  unable 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  fur}'  of 
the  blood-stained  populace,  the  men,  by 
mutual  consent,  cut  the  throats  of  their 
women  and  children,  set  fire  to  the  build- 
ing, and  then  heroically  perished  in  the 
flames. 

Brompton  assures  us  that  neither 
Eleanora  nor  the  King  sanctioned  these 
horrible  doings,  and  that  most  of  the 
ringleaders  were  brought  to  trial,  and 
deservedly  put  to  death. 

From  this  period  to  the  date  of  her 
death,  1204,  the  memoirs  of  Eleanora 
are  so  blended  with  those  of  her  daughter- 
in-law,  Berengaria  of  Navarre,  that,  to 
prevent  repetition,  the  sequel  of  her  life 
will  be  related  in  the  biography  of  that 
queen. 
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BERENGARIA  OF  NAVARRE, 

dlBtttt  nf  Eitjinrb  tip  /irst. 

CHAPTER  L 

Berengaria*  s  marriage  with  Richard  the  First  negotiated — Her  descent — Birth — - 
Richard  embarks  on  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land— Joins  the  King  of  France- 
Arrives  at  Messina — Releases  his  sister  Joanna  from  imprisonment —  Vengeance  on 
Tancred,  King  of  Sicily — TJie  King  of  France  reaches  Sicily — Proceeds  on  his 
voyage  without  Richard — Bcrengaria  travels  to  Sicily  with  Queen  Eleanora — Is 
welcomed  by  Richard  and  his  sister  Joanna— Eleanora  goes  to  Rome— Proceeds  to 
England — Berengaria  embarks  with  Richard  and  Joanna  for  Palestine — The  fleet 
driven  by  a  storm  to  Cyprus — Richard  takes  t/ie  capital  of  Cyprus — Berengaria 
lands,  and  is  married  to  Richard — The  Princess  and  Emperor  of  Cyprus  made 
prisoners — Cyprus  conquered— Berengaria  and  Richard  sail  for  the  Holy  land — 
Richard  takes  one  of  Saladin*s  ships — Berengaria  and  Joanna  welcomed  by  King 
Philip,  at  Acre — Richard  lands  in  Palestine — His  deeds  of  valour  there — The  other 
Christians  jealous  of  his  success — His  friendship  for  Saladin  and  Melech  Adelua. 

0  sooner  had  Richard 
the  First  encircled 
his  brow  with  the 
diadem  of  England, 
than  his  fond  mother 
Eleanora  proceeded 
to  Navarre,  to  claim 
for  him  the  hand  of 
the  beautiful  Berengaria,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Sancho  the  Wise,  King  of 
Navarre,  and  his  consort  Peatrice,  whose 
father,  Alphonso,  was  King  of  Cas- 
tile. 

Although  of  Spanish  descent,  Beren- 
garia of  Navarre  was  a  Provenqal  prin- 
cess by  birth  and  education.  Sancho  the 
Strong,  her  only  brother,  was  a  skilful 

EJt  and  renowned  warrior,  and  from 
youth  the  sworn  friend  of  Coeur  de 
Lion.  The  Princess  Blanche,  her  sister 
—she  had  but  one— became  the  wife  of 


the  Count  of  Champagne,  and  their 
wore  the  royal  circlet  of  Navarre. 

History  has  not  recorded  when  Beren- 
garia entered  the  world,  but  it  appears 
probable  that  Richard  was  captivated  by 
her  maidenly  charms  about  the  year  1 177, 
when  Henry  the  Second  of  England  so 
justly  arbitrated  the  differences  between 
the  Kings  Sancho  and  Alphonso,  respect- 
ing the  marriage  settlement  of  Beatrice, 
Sancho's  Queen,  as  it  was  then  that 
Richard  first  visited  the  court  of  Navarre. 
We,  therefore,  cannot  much  err  in  naming 
1165  as  the  probable  year  of  her  birth. 

Whilst  his  mother  was  in  Navarre 
successfully  negotiating  his  marriage, 
Richard  set  forth  on  that  gigantic  crusad- 
ing expedition,  which  had  so  long  and  so 
fully  occupied  his  mind,  and  to  which  he 
devoted  all  the  treasure  he  could,  by  fair 
or  foul  means,  possess  himself  of.  With 
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many  fond  adieus  he  and  his  gallant  band 
quitted  the  cliffy  coast  of  Dover,  and, 
landing  at  Calais,  joined  the  King  of 
France,  where,  after  arranging  for  the 
peace  and  safety  of  their  kingdoms  during 
their  absence,  the  friendly  monarchs  mus- 
tered a  host  of  mighty  warriors,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Palestine,  with  the  inspiring 
purpose  of  wresting  Jerusalem  from  the 
grasp  of  the  illustrious  Soladin,  nephew 
of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  who,  in  1187, 
had  taken  the  holy  city,  and  made  pri- 
soner its  sovereign,  Guy  of  Lusignan. 

After  several  unavoidable  delays,  Ri- 
chard and  his  mighty  fleet  reached  Mes- 
sina, in  Sicily,  the  appointed  rendezvous 
of  the  croises,  on  the  twenty-third  of 
September,  1 1 90.  H is  arrival  and  land- 
ing are  thus  described  : — 

-  Oh,  Holy  Mary! 

No  man  ever  saw 
8uch  galleys,  Buch  dromonds, 

Such  transports  before ; 
Rowing  on,  rowing  on, 

Across  the  deep  sea, 
Rowing  on,  rowing  on, 

To  fair  Sicily. 

What  pinions  and  banners 

From  the  tops  of  their  spears 
To  the  fair  winds  are  streaming, 

All  graceful  and  proud ; 
What  a  great  host  of  warriors, 

Whose  breasts  know  no  fears, 
Pace  the  decks  whilst  the  oarsmen 

Are  chaunting  aloud — 
Row  on,  lads,  row  on,  lads, 

Across  the  deep  sea, 
Crowd  the  sail  and  row  on,  lads, 

To  fair  Sicily. 

Hark,  hark !  to  the  voice 

Of  their  trumpets  so  clear, 
As  they  enter  the  harbour 

And  make  for  the  pier; 
See  what  bright  gilded  beaks, 

What  finely  wrought  bows, 
And  what  thousands  of  shields 

Hang  out  on  the  prows. 
Oh  such  a  staunch  fleet 

Never  sailed  on  the  sea, 
As  this  armament 

Anchored  off  fair  Sicily. 

And  now  from  his  trim  galley, 

Named  'Cut  the  Sea,' 
The  proud  Richard  lands 

Amidst  uproarious  glee ; 
Clad  in  bright  scale-linked  mail, 

With  his  axe  in  his  hand, 
He,  the  chief  of  his  hero  band, 

Paces  the  strand ; 
Whilst  the  people  and  warriors, 

In  wild  ecstacy. 
Shout  hurrah  for  King  Richard, 

And  fair  Sicily  r 


On  landing,  Richard  learned  to  his 
sorrow  that  immediately  after  the  death 
of  his  brother-in-law,  William  the  Good, 
Tancred  had  usurped  the  throne  of  Sicily, 
and  thrown  the  widowed  Sicilian  Queen 
Joanna — Richard's  sister— into  prison. 
Cceur  de  Lion,  who  never  threatened 
without  a  good  purpose,  sent  messengers 
to  Tancred,  informing  him  that  if  Joanna 
was  not  instantly  released,  and  her  wrongs 
righted,  the  English  would  ravage  the 
land  with  fire  and  sword. 

On  receiving  this  message,  Tancred 
prudently  released  the  Dowager  Queen, 
and  restored  to  her  all  her  costly  furni- 
ture and  equipage,  and  her  forfeited 
dower  land.  But  those  concessions  by 
no  means  satisfied  the  wounded  pride  of 
the  high-spirited  Joanna ;  and  now  that 
she  was  backed  by  the  overwhelming 
forces  of  her  lion-hearted  brother,  she 
determined  to  take  signal  vengeance  on 
the  author  of  the  humiliating  injuries 
she  had  so  lately  received.  Accordingly, 
after  Richard  had  forcibly  possessed  him- 
self of  Messina,  he,  by  her  connivance, 
demanded  of  Tancred  certain  legacies 
which  it  was  pretended  had  been  left  him 
by  the  will  of  her  late  husband,  William 
the  Good.  These  presumed  bequests,which 
Cceur  de  Lion  had  the  audacity  to  claim 
from  the  astonished  Tancred,  were  cer- 
tainly neither  few  nor  valueless.  Amongst 
other  articles,  were  enumerated  a  large 
table  twelve  feet  long,  of  solid  gold,  and 
an  armchair,  and  a  number  of  footstools, 
vases,  cups,  and  other  articles  of  the  same 
precious  metal,  also  sixty  thousand  mea- 
sures of  corn,  and  the  like  quantity  of 
barley  and  of  wine,  besides  a  tent  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  two  hundred  sol- 
diers, made  of  the  richest  silk,  and  one 
hundred  well-stored  and  appointed  gal- 
leys of  war. 

In  vain  did  poor  Tancred  appeal 
against  this  extravagant  demand,  in  vain 
did  he  announce  the  well-known  fact 
that  the  late  Sicilian  Monarch  had  died 
without  leaving  a  wiU.  Richard  would 
listen  to  no  such  reasoning;  he  possessed 
the  might,  and  he  determined  to  make 
that  his  right,  liowever,  after  some  de- 
lay in  negotiations,  the  matter  was  ar- 
ranged by  Tancred  paying  to  Richard 
forty  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  which  so 
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well  pleased  the  English  monarch  that 
he  agreed,  in  return,  to  marry  his  heir 
presumptive,  Arthur  of  Brittany,  to  the 
daughter  of  Tancrcd. 

The  King  of  France,  who,  with  all  his 
crusading  army,  had  reached  Sicily  a  few 
months  before  the  landing  of  the  English, 
after  receiving  ten  thousand  ounces  of 
gold  as  his  share  of  the  spoil  obtained 
from  the  helpless  Tancred,  embarked  on 
his  journey  at  the  close  of  March,  1191; 
but  as  Richard  had  appointed  to  meet 
his  mother,  and  his  future  bride,  Beren- 
garia,  at  Messina,  he  resolved  to  await 
their  arrival. 

Meanwhile  King  Sancho  being  well 
pleased  with  the  match,  had  entrusted 
his  daughter  to  the  charge  of  Eleanora, 
and  the  royal  ladies,  escorted  by  the  wise 
and  gentle  Philip,  Earl  of  Flanders, 
travelled  in  safety  across  Italy  to  Sicily, 
when,  on  reaching  the  town  of  Rigo, 
near  Faro,  they  tarried  whilst  a  message 
was  conveyed  to  Richard,  who,  having 
already  freed  his  hands  of  Alice,  by  re- 
signing to  her  brother,  King  Philip,  her 
dower,  the  city  of  Gisors,  hastened  to 
welcome  them  to  Messina,  where  they 
were  joyously  met  by  Queen  Joanna. 

Eleanora  had  enjoyed  the  society  of 
her  long-absent  daughter,  Joanna,  but 
a  few  brief  days,  when,  by  the  desire  of 
she  proceeded  to  Rome,  to  re 


quest  the  Pope  to  permit  Geoffrey,  the 
youngest  son  of  Fair  Rosamond,  to  be 
consecrated  Archbishop  of  York.  It 
certainly  speaks  well  for  the  character  of 
Richard,  that  he  should  thus  warmly 
interest  himself  on  behalf  of  a  natural 
brother,  to  whom  his  father  had  shown 
more  affection  than  to  his  legitimate 
offspring.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  %to 
Eleanora,  that,  by  undertaking  at  so  ad- 
vanced an  age,  an  additional  journey, 
solely  to  benefit  the  son  of  a  former 
rival,  she  acted  otherwise  than  with  a 
feeling  of  kindness,  and  christian  for- 

S'veness,  such  as  is  indeed  rarely  to  be 
und. 

After  executing  the  mission  with  suc- 
cess, Eleanora  departed  from  Rome,  and 
proceeded  to  England,  where  she  re- 
mained, during  tho  long  absence  of 
Richard,  diligently  watching  over  the 
interests  of  his  crown  and  his  people. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  she  acted  as 
Regent,  but  this  appears  improbable,  as 
the  contemporary  chronicles  nowhere 
mention  her  appointment  to  the  high 
office,  whilst  they  all  state,  that  Rich- 
ard, ere  he  departed  for  the  Holy  Land, 
conferred  the  chief  justiciaryship,  with 
all  needful  regal  powers,  on  that  hated 
minister,  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely. 
But  although  exercising  no  recognized 
political  authority,  the  influence  of 
Eleanora,  in  all  important  state  matters, 
was  doubtless  great,  and  it  also  appears 
probable,  that  she  resided  in  England 
by  King  Richard's  express  desire,  as, 
during  his  absence,  she  never  once  vi- 
sited her  favourite  territory,  the  sunny 
Aquitaine,  whose  government  she  placed 
in  the  hands  of  her  grandson,  Otho  of 
Saxony. 

Scarcely  had  Eleanora  quitted  Sicily, 
when  Richard  prepared  with  all  speed 
for  his  embarkation,  and  as  a  mutual 
and  lasting  attachment  had  sprung  up 
between  Bcrengaria  and  Richard's  sis- 
ter Joanna,  it  was  resolved  that  they 
should  both  accompany  him  on  his  ven- 
turous expedition.  Etiquette,  however, 
demanded  that  the  unwedded  Berengaria 
should  not  sail  in  the  same  vessel  with 
her  future  lord,  and  accordingly  the 
royal  ladies  occupied  a  well-equipped 
galley,  commanded  by  the  valiant  Ste- 
phen de  Turnham,  which  sailed  in  the 
van  of  the  fleet,  and  was  strongly 
guarded  by  a  band  of  veteran  swords- 
men. 

At  length,  on  the  tenth  of  April, 
1191, 

•*  The  warriors  embarked, 

The  anchors  were  weighed, 
The  decks  cleared,  the  saila  set, 

The  ropes  all  belayed. 
The  King  led  the  van, 

In  his  galley  so  brave, 
Whilst  the  rowers  chimed  out, 

As  their  oars  lashed  the  wave, 
•  Row  on,  lads,  row  on,  lads, 

Across  the  deep  sea, 
Farewell  to  Messina, 

Farewell  Sicily.'  " 

Thus,  with  a  fleet  of  about  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  sail,  Richard  and  his 
future  bride,  and  his  sister,  proceeded 
on  their  venturous  voyage  to  the  Holy 
Land.  But  the  mighty  armament 
which  had  sailed  out  of  port  in  such 
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grand  array,  was,  on  entering  the  ex- 
pansive waters  of  the  Mediterancan, 
after  much  tossing  and  tumbling  about, 
dispersed  by  foul  weather  and  adverse 
winds  :  the  galley  in  which  the  royal 
ladies  were,  outsailed  those  of  the  King 
and  his  attendants,  and 

"  The  lady  Joanna 

Our  Saviour  besought, 
That  to  haven  in  Cyprus 

She  noon  might  be  brought; 

nd  the  weeping  Berengaria, 

The  lovely  maid  she, 
8ighed  not  for  her  own, 

But  King  Richard's  safety. 
She  kept  crying,  4  Oh,  look  out, 

For  &oro  la  my  fright, 
Whilst  the  King  and  his  galleys 

Are  all  out  of  sight.'  " 

After  safely  riding  through  the  fierce 
storm,  the  vessels  containing  the  prin- 
cesses and  their  attendants  neared  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  when  suddenly  a  ter- 
rific squall  rushed  out,  and  wrecked  se- 
veral of  the  ships  on  the  rocks  of  the 
coast.  In  this  direful  disaster,  the  ves- 
sel containing  the  High  Chancellor  of 
England,  Roger  Mancel,  and  the  great 
seal,  went  down,  and  every  soul  on  board 
perished  in  the  boiling  billows.  Isaac, 
the  tyrannical,  sell-styled  Emperor  of 
Cyprus,  though  a  professor  of  the 
Christian  religion,  plundered  tho  wrecks 
and  treated  the  shipwrecked  voyagers 
with  cruel  barbarity.  Being  informed 
by  them  of  the  high  station  of  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  vessels  riding  in  the  off- 
ing, he  despatched  a  boat,  with  a  polite 
invitation  to  the  princesses  to  land. 
Hut  the  royal  ladies,  suspecting  treach- 
ery, returned  an  evasive  answer,  and 
enquired  if  King  Richard  had  passed 
by.  To  this  question  Isaac  sent  a  vasfue 
reply,  accompanied  with  an  intimation 
that  he  would  not  permit  them  to  enter 
the  port,  unless  they  consented  to  land 
and  partake  of  his  hospitality.  This 
message  sorely  perplexed  tho  royal 
ladies.  To  remain  where  they  were,  was 
to  incur  the  risk  of  being  insulted,  or 
perhaps  made  captives,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  certain  death  to  put 
to  sea  whilst  tho  storm  was  raging, 
especially  as  tho  wind  blew  towards 
■hore. 

But  whilst  the  desponding  princesses 
were  anxiously  resolving  how  to  act, 


Sail  ho !  was  cried  out  by  one  of  the 

mariners,  and  presently  afterwards,  all 
Richard's  fleet  sped  swiftly  towards 
them.  On  hearing  from  the  lips  of  the 
royal  ladies  the  tale  of  their  insults,  and 
the  misfortunes  of  those  that  had  been 
shipwrecked,  the  lion-hearted  king  be- 
came so  enraged,  that  he  instantly  landed 
with  a  body  of  troops,  and  rushing  upon 
the  imperial  plunderers,  drove  them  into 
Limoussa,  the  capital  of  the  island. 

Dismayed  by  the  strength  and  valour 
of  the  English,  Isaac  requested  an  in- 
terview, which  Richard  instantly  granted. 
But  when  the  meeting  took  place,  the 
Cypriot  Emperor  made  such  extravagant 
demands,  that  terms  of  peace  could  not 
be  arranged,  and  Richard,  astonished  at 
the  impudence  of  his  foe,  cried  out, — 
"  Ha  !  de  debil !  he  do  speak  like  a  foule 
Breton."  • 

Immediately  after  this  fruitless  at- 
tempt at  pacification,  Richard  took  the 
Cypriot  capital  by  storm.  It  was  in 
this  contest  that  he  first  used  that  far- 
famed  battle-axe,  of  which  an  old  rhym- 
ing Chronicler  says, 

"The  valiant  King  Richard, 

As  I  understand, 
Before  he  departed 

From  Old  England, 
Made  an  axe  to  slaughter 

That  infidel  band, 
The  Saracen  dogs, 

In  the  Holy  Land. 
The  head,  in  sooth, 

Was  wondrously  wrought, 
Of  steel,  twenty  pounds. 

The  best  could  be  bought. 
And  when  that  he  landed 

In  Cyprus  land, 
He  first  took  this  terrible 

Axe  in  hand, 
And  he  hewed  and  hewed 

With  such  direful  slaughter, 
That  the  blood  flowed  around  him 

Like  pools  of  water." 

Although  weakened,  Isaac  was  not 
beaten,  and  what  his  troops  wanted  in 
valour,  for  they  were  great  cowards,  he 
endeavoured  to  make  up  by  energy  and 
cunning.  His  efforts,  however,  were 
fruitless,  and  after  losing  the  bravest  of 
his  men,  and  having  his  imperial  banner 

*  This  speech,  said  to  be  the  only  English 
sentence  Richard  ever  uttered,  was  mcaut  aa 
a  reproach  to  the  natives  of  Brittany,  in 
France. 
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captured,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  re- 
fuse with  but  a  handful  of  followers  in 
a  mountain  fastness. 

Richard  having  thus  rid  himself  of 
a  troublesome  foe,  convoyed  Berengaria 
and  Joanna  to  the  captured  capital,  J.i- 
moussa,  and  made  magnificent  prepa- 
rations for  his  marriage  and  coronation. 
A  public  holiday  and  grand  feast  having 
been  proclaimed,  44  The  nuptials  of  the 
King  and  Berengaria,"  says  an  ancient 
historian,  44  were  solemnized  by  Ber- 
nard, J  ishop  of  Bayonne,  after  which, 
Richard  and:  his  consort  were  crowned 
with  becoming  pomp  andgorgeousness." 

As  Cceur  de  Lion  was  now  master  of 
Limoussa,  he  resolved  to  conquer  the 
whole  of  Cyprus.  The  Crusaders,  who 
had  come  from  Palestine  to  assist  at  his 
marriage,  urged  him  to  this  step,  as  also 
did  the  natives  of  the  island,  so  cruelly 
had  they  been  dealt  with  by  their  tyran- 
nical Emperor.  Accordingly,  after  gain- 
ing possession  of  all  the  important  posts, 
he  caused  himself  and  Berengaria  to  be 
crowned  King  and  Queen  of  Cyprus. 

Meanwhile,  Isaac  had  no  sooner  ne- 
gociatcd  a  treaty  of  peace,  wherein  the 
rights  of  his  only  daughter,  as  heiress  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Cyprus,  were  ac- 
knowledged by  Cceur  de  Lion,  than  he 
again  flew  to  arms.  The  contest,  how- 
ever, was  of  short  duration.  The  heir- 
ess of  Cyprus  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Richard,  and  as  her  father  loved  her 
above  all  earthly  treasures,  he,  on  hear- 
ing of  her  captivity,  flung  himself  a 
prisoner  at  the  feet  of  his  victorious  foe- 
man,  only  stipulating,  that  she,  for 
whom  he  had  relinquished  his  liberty, 
might  be  treated  with  kindness,  and 
that  he  himself  should  not  be  put  in 
irons.  In  compliance  with  these  re- 
quests, Richard  bound  him  in  elegant 
silver  gilded  fetters,  and  committed  the 
Cypriot  Princess  to  the  charge  of  his 
consort,  Berengaria,  with  whom  she  re- 
sided for  years  afterwards  on  terms  of 
the  greatest  intimacy  and  friendship. 
It  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  Richard 
did  not,  as  some  writers  have  asserted, 
desert  his  Queen  for  the  more  captiva- 
ting charms  of  the  dark-eyed  Cypriot 
Princess,  for,  however  reprenensible  his 
after-conduct  to  Berengaria  might  have 


been,  he  at  this  period  was  a 
tionatc  and  tender  husband. 

Scarcely  had  Richard  completed  the 
conquest  of  Cyprus,  when  news  reached 
him,  that  Philip  of  I  ranee  had  joined 
Conrade  of  uermany,  and  the  other 
Christians  in  Asia,  at  the  siege  of  Acre, 
with  such  success,  that  the  city  could 
not  hold  out  much  longer  against  their 
united  forces.  44  Heaven  grant  that  it 
may  not  be  taken  before  I  arrive !"  ex- 
claimed the  lion-hearted  King ;  44  let  the 
fleet  be  ready  to  put  to  sea  to-morrow, 
when,  if  a  fair  wind  blows,  we  will  jour- 
ney onward  with  all  speed." 

These  orders  were  obeyed  to  the  let- 
ter, and  on  the  first  of  June,  - 

u.  The  warriors  embarked. 

The  anchors  were  weighed, 
The  decks  cleared,  the  sails  set, 

The  ropes  all  belayed. 
The  King  led  the  van, 

In  his  galley  so  brave, 
"Whilst  the  rowers  chimed  out, 

As  their  oars  lashed  the  wave, 
Row  on,  lads,  row  on,  lads, 

Across  the  deep  sea, 
God  grant  that  our  voyage 

Soon  ended  may  be  ! 

The  two  loving  Qneena 

Both  sailed  as  before, 
In  the  galley  that  brought  them 

From  Sicily's  shore ; 
And  along  with  them,  Isaac, 

And  his  beautiful  daughter. 
Voyaged  from  Cyprus  to  Asia, 

Across  the  salt  water, 
Whilst  the  light-hearted  mariners 

Chimed  cheerily. 
Trim  the  sails,  and  row  on,  lads, 

Across  the  deep  sea  P 

In  his  passage,  the  warlike  Richard 
took  a  large  ship  belonging  to  Saladin, 
having  on  boaru  provisions  and  military 
stores  for  the  garrison  of  Acre,  together 
with  a  reinforcement  of  fifteen  thousand 
men. 

Guided  by  the  skilful  seamanship  of 
Stephen  de  Turnham,  Berengaria  and 
Joanna  reached  Syria  in  the  middle  of 
June,  and  were  welcomed  on  shore  by 
Philip  of  France,  who,  although  annoyed 
at  Richard  not  having  married  his  sister 
Alice,  himself  lifted  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land from  the  boat  to  the  beach.  At 
this  period  there  was  a  famine  in  Syria, 
so  severe,  that  a  fowl's  egg  sold  for  five 
shillings,  and  the  nobles  themselves  ate 
horseflesh  as  a  rare  delicacy. 
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Richard  landed  in  Palestine  a  few 
days  after  the  arrival  of  his  consort,  and 
the  greetings  with  which  he  was  received 
hy  tne  crusaders  at  Acre  were  as  hearty 
as  his  succeeding  achievements  were 
heroic  and  successful.  Great  and  skilful 
in  war  as  the  brave  infidel  leader  Sa  lad  in 
was,  he  bowed  before  the  dauntless 
prowess  of  the  lion-hearted  King,  as  a 
reed  before  the  wind  ;  and  after  a  few 
days  of  fierce  warfare,  the  Saracens,  over- 
come and  slaughtered  by  thousands, 
signed  articles  of  capitulation,  when  the 
crusading  host  entered  Acre,  and  amidst 
deafening  shouts  of  triumph,  planted  the 
banner  of  the  cross  upon  the  battle- 
ments of  the  city,  and  set  at  liberty  five 
hundred  Christian  captives. 

Bercngaria  and  Joanna  were  now  con- 
ducted to  the  royal  palace  of  Acre,  where 
they  resided,  surrounded  by  all  the  lux- 
uries of  an  Eastern  court,  during  the 
period  that  Richard  performed  those  ro- 
mantic deeds  of  valour  in  Palestine, 
which  made  his  very  name,  for  centuries 
afterwards,  a  word  of  fear  to  the  Painim 
children ;  the  mothers  quieting  their 
peevish  babes  by  those  words  of  terror, 
u  Hist !  hist !  King  Richard  is  coming  r 

After  the  taking  of  Acre,  the  illwill 
that  had  so  long  subsisted  between  Ri- 
chard and  Philip,  the  French  Kin^,  rose 
to  such  a  height,  that  the  King  of 
France,  jealous  of  his  rival's  matchless 
glory,  pretended  that  the  climate  of  the 
Holy  Land  disagreed  with  his  constitu- 
tion, and  leaving  to  Richard  about  ten 
thousand  of  his  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  re- 
turned in  disgust  to  France. 

Richard  now  remained  the  undisputed 
master  of  the  field  of  honour.  But  the 
powerful  dissensions  and  bitter  jealousies 
which  sprung  up  amongst  the  Christian 
armies,  overturned  his  plans  and  de- 
stroyed his  projects.  Jaffa,  Ascalon,  and 
other  strongholds  were  successfully  taken, 
and  he  led  the  victorious  Christians  within 
sight  of  Jerusalem,  when,  just  as  the 
complete  triumph  of  the  cross  seemed 
inevitable,  the  t  rench,  the  German,  and 
the  Italian  nobles,  out  of  pure  spite,  de- 
Berted  him,  and  by  immediately  returning 
to  Europe  with  all  their  forces,  purposely 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  wrest  the  Holy 


City  from  the  grasp  of  the  powerful 
Saladin.  Being  thus  deserted  by  his 
treacherous  allies,  and  moreover,  having 
received  intelligence  that  Philip,  on  his 
return  to  I  ranee,  had  incited  his  (Ri- 
chard's) brother  to  take  up  arms  against 
him,  and  was  attacking  the  English  con- 
tinental possessions,  he  had  nothing  left 
but  to  conclude  a  hasty  peace,  as  favour- 
able as  possible  to  the  Christians,  and 
retrace  his  steps  to  Europe. 

In  spite  of  the  fierce  warfare  waged 
between  them,  Richard  and  Saladin  were 
great  admirers  of  each  other's  courage 
and  prowess,  and  so  far  from  entertain- 
ing any  feelings  of  personal  animosity  to 
each  other,  they  actually  met  several 
times  in  good  fellowship,  whilst  scarcely 
a  week  passed  without  their  exchanging 
presents  of  wine,  fruits,  &c.  When  Ri- 
chard's famous  war  horse,  Fanuelle,  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Jaffa,  Saladin, 
grieved  at  seeing  so  chivalrous  a  monarch 
fighting  on  foot,  sent  him  a  present  of  a 
spirited  Arab  steed,  which,  on  being 
mounted  by  an  English  noble,  became 
unmanageable,  and  galloped  back  to  the 
camp  of  the  Saracens.  Saladin,  on  learn- 
ing this,  was  so  overcome  with  shame,  at 
the  idea  of  his  having  apparently  en- 
deavoured treacherously  to  ensnare  his 
valiant  foeman,  that  after  many  apolo- 
gies to  the  English  noble,  he  mounted 
him  on  the  finest  and  most  manageable 
charger  in  his  camp,  and  sent  him  back 
loaded  with  valuable  presents. 

Shortly  after  the  taking  of  Ascalon, 
Melech  Adelus,  a  brother  and  ambassa- 
dor of  Saladin's,  became  a  great  favourite 
of  Richard's,  frequently  spending  a  whole 
day  together  with  him.  On  these  occa- 
sions, Melech  was  allowed  free  access  to 
the  royal  ladies,  a  privilege  rarely  indeed 
granted  by  the  crusaders  to  an  infidel, 
and  which  ended  with  the  young  Saracen 
falling  bo  deeply  in  love  with  the  Prin- 
cess Joanna,  that  he  requested  of  Richard 
her  hand  in  marriage.  To  this  request 
both  Richard  and  Saladin  ultimately  as- 
sented, and  the  marriage  would  certainly 
have  been  solemnized,  but  that  Joanna 
firmly  refused  to  become  the  wife  of  an 
infidel,  and  her  lover  would  not  renounce 
his  religion  for  the  fascination  of  her 
charms. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


rra,  Joanna,  and  the  Cypriot  Princess  voyage  from  Acre  to  Sicily — They 
journey  to  Rome — Reach  Poitott  in  safety — Richard's  disastrous  voyage  to  Europe 
— His  adventures  and  captivity — He  is  sold  to  the  Emperor — His  place  of  confine- 
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to  the  discomfiture  of  l/te  French  King—Berengaria's  father  dies. 


AVING  completed  a 
truce  with  Saladin 
for  the  fanciful  pe- 
riod of  three  years, 
three  months,  three 
weeks,  three  days, 
and  three  hours,  Ri- 
chard, grieved  that 
through  the  Crusaders'  own  jealousies 
and  dissensions,  two  hundred  thousand 
Christian  warriors  had  perished  to  so 
little  purpose,  proceeded  to  Acre,  and 
prepared  to  return  to  England.  For 
reasons  nowhere  clearly  explained,  the 
Queens  Bcrengaria  and  Joanna,  and  the 
Cypriot  Princess,  quitted  Acre  in  the 
same  vessel,  and  under  the  care  of  the 
same  wise  and  valiant  knight  who  had 
brought  them  thither.  But,  although 
they  sailed  from  Palestine  on  the  same 
day  that  Richard  hove  his  anchor — the 
twenty-ninth  of  September — they  bid 
him  adieu,  and  taking  a  different  route 
to  Europe  to  that  taken  by  him,  voyaged 
to  Naples,  where  they  were  honourably 
received  and  entertained  as  the  guests  of 
King  Tancred.  After  a  short  stay  at  the 
Sicilian  court,  they  were  escorted  to 
Rome  by  Stephen  de  Turnham,  where, 
through  fear  of  the  Emperor  Ilenry  the 
Fourth,  they  remained  for  about  six 
months  under  the  safe  protection  of 
Pope  Caelestinc,  who  treated  them  with 
great  kindness.  At  length,  moved  by 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  Berengaria,  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  sent  them  under  the 
guardianship  of  Cardinal  Mellar  to  Pisa, 
whence  they  proceeded  to  Genoa,  and 
thence  by  sea  to  Marseilles.  At  Mar- 
seilles, the  King  of  Arragon  met  them, 
and  had  them  conducted,  with  marked 
honour  and  respect,  to  the  province  of 
Toulouse,  where  the  renowned  Raimond 
St.  Giles,  who  afterwards  married  the 


Queen  Joanna,  and  who,  having  fought 
under  the  banner  of  Cceur  de  Lion,  was 
no  stranger  to  them,  escorted  them  in 
safety  to  Poitou,  in  Queen  Berengaria's 
own  dominions. 

On  quitting  the  shores  of  Asia,  Ri- 
chard piously  exclaimed  "  Oh,  most  Holy 
Land,  I  commend  thee  to  the  care  of  the 
Almighty  !  may  he  grant  me  life  to  re- 
turn and  rescue  thee  from  the  infidels !" 
His  voyage  to  Europe  was  a  disastrous 
one.  To  avoid  the  malignity  of  his  foes, 
he  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  Templar, 
and  fearing  to  venture  through  hostile 
France,  sailed  for  the  Adriatic  sea,  in  a 
vessel  belonging  to  the  Master  of  the 
Temple.  On  nearing  Aquilcia,  the  wea- 
ther, which,  for  several  days,  had  been 
"foul  and  dirty,"  became  violently 
stormy,  and  wrecked  the  shin  off  tho 
coast.  He,  however,  landed  in  safety, 
but  took  the  unfortunate  step  of  travel- 
ling through  Germany  in  disguise. 

Habited  as  a  pilgrim,  and  assuming 
the  name  of  "  Hugh  the  Merchant,"  he 
proceeded  to  Geritz,  when  it  being  ne- 
cessary to  solicit  a  safe  conduct  through 
that  dominion,  he  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  aid  and  protection  of  its  ruling  Lord, 
by  presenting  him,  amongst  other  arti- 
cles of  value,  with  a  ring  set  with  a  rich 
ruby  worth  three  hundred  bezants,  eoual 
in  value  to  four  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  sterling. 

Astonished  at  the  great  value  of  the 
present,  the  Lord  suspected  the  deception. 
M  This  is  no  merchant's  gift,"  said  no,  as 
ho  gazed  with  delight  on  the  matchless 
ring.  And  after  a  little  reflection,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Most  assuredly  it  comes  from 
the  far-famed  King  Richard  himself.  I 
will  send  and  especially  enquire,  for  he. 
indeed,  would  be  a  mighty  prize,  could  I 
but 
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Ccrur  de  Lion  received  the  messenger 
with  court*  sy,  but  fearing  treachery,  he 
in- in nt-  .I  a  swift  charger,  and  fleii  by 
night  to  Eisenback,  where  a  knight,  sent 
by  the  Lord  of  (ieritz,  discovered  him. 
However,  as  the  knight  was  himself  a 
Norman,  and  moreover  had  married  an 
English  lady,  instead  of  seizing  the  lion- 
hearted  King,  he  warned  him  of  his 
danger,  and  implored  him  to  seek  safety 
in  night.  Accompanied  by  one  knight 
and  a  page,  who  understood  German,  the 
royal  pilgrim  instantly  sped  forward,  and 
for  three  days  and  three  nights  hastily 
rode  on,  without  even  seeking  shelter. 
Heing  ignorant  of  geography,  he  jour- 
neyed he  knew  not  whither,  and  when  at 
last,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  he  put  up  at 
an  inn,  he  learned,  to  his  dismay,  that 
he  was  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna,  the  ca- 
pital of  that  Archduke  of  Austria,  Leo- 
pold, to  whom  he  had  given  such  great 
offence  by  tearing  down  his  standard  at 
the  taking  of  Acre,  and  by  capturing  his 
niece,  the  Cypriot  Princess. 

Here,  as  at  Gcritz,  the  right  royal 
habits  of  Richard  betrayed  him.  Al- 
though in  those  days  silver  was  scarce, 
his  pa»e  tendered  pieces  of  gold  in  pay- 
ment for  articles  of  food,  which  greatly 
astonished  the  market  people  ;  and  diffi- 
cult, as  the  thoughtless  boy  then  found 
it,  to  conceal  from  whom  and  whence  he 
had  come,  and  escape  from  the  gaze  of 
the  suspicious  and  curious,  he  went  out 
a  few  days  afterwards  on  a  similar  er- 
rand, anil  at  once  betrayed  the  rank  of 
his  master,  by  unconsciously  carrying 
the  King's  embroidered  gloves  in  his 
girdle.  44 Ah!"  exclaimed  the  market 
people,  4>  the  boy  of  a  merchant  would 
not  carry  with  him  such  gloves  as  those  f 
And  a  crowd  collected  around  him,  and 
detained  him  till  an  officer  arrived,  when 
ho  was  conveyed  before  a  magistrate  and 
tortured  till  he  confessed  who  his  master 
was,  and  where  he  had  left  him. 

On  being  informed  of  tho  confession 
of  the  page,  Leopold,  anxious  to  obtain 
possession  of  Richard  s  person,  ordered 
a  Germ  in  knight,  who  had  served  at  the 
siege  of  Acre,  and  well  knew  the  royal 
pilgrim,  to  proceed  with  a  number  of  offi- 
cers to  the  inn  where  he  was  lodging, 
and  seize  him. 


OF  NAVARRE, 

"You  have  some  wealthy  foreigners 
abiding  here  ?"  said  one  of  the  officers, 
as  they  entered  the  inn. 

In  sooth  we  have  no  such  good  for- 
tune," replied  the  host,  politely ;  44  for, 
saving  a  poor  Templar,  who  is  turning 
the  spit  for  us  in  the  kitchen,  and,  may 
I  add,  your  honourable  selves,  gentle- 
men, we  have  not  a  customer  in  the 
house." 

The  knight  thanked  the  host,  and 
after  whispering  to  his  companions  to 
follow  him,  and  prepare  themselves  to 
battle  with  the  devil,  he  cautiously 
walked  into  the  kitchen,  where,  sure 
enough,  there  was  the  valiant  Richard 
busily  engaged  roasting  fowl  for  supper. 

That  is  him !"  quickly  roared  out 
the  knight    '4  Seize  him  ! 

Richard  instantly  jumped  up,  tore  the 
spit  from  the  fire-place,  and  with  it  cou- 
rageously fought  for  his  liberty.  But 
being,  after  a  desperate  and  lone-conti- 
nued struggle,  overcome  by  numbers,  he 
was  immediately  heavily  ironed,  and  in- 
carcerated by  tho  revengeful  Leopold  in 
a  miserable  dungeon  in  the  castle  of 
Tenebrous. 

This  misfortune  happened  to  Richard 
in  December,  1192,  and,  in  the  spring 
following,  he  was  given  up  by  Leopold 
to  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fourth,  Leo- 
pold's lord  paramount,  for  the  sum  of 
m  \t  y  thousand  pounds  of  silver. 

According  to  an  ancient  writer  — 
u  The  Englishmen  were  a  whole  year 
without  hearing  any  tidings  of  their 
King.  Knowne  it  was  that  he  had  quit- 
ted the  Holy  Land,  but  none  could  tell 
in  what  countrey  he  arrived.  Where- 
upon lilondel  de  Nesle,  a  Rimer  or  Alin- 
strill.  whom  he  had  trained  up  in  his 
court,  and  who  with  him  had  been  ship- 
wrecked on  the  voyage  from  Acre,  after 
expense  of  divers  days  in  travaile,  came 
to  a  towne  by  good  hap  necre  to  the 
castell  where  his  master,  King  Richard, 
was  kept.  One  day  he  sat  directly  be- 
fore the  window  of  this  castell.  and  be- 
gan to  sing,  in  the  old  Provencal  tongue : 

'  Your  beauty,  lady  fair, 

None  viewH  without  delight, 
But  still  so  cold  an  air, 

No  passion  can  excite  : 
Yet  this  I  patient  see, 
While  all  are  shunu'd  like  me. 
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"  This  song  King  Richard  and  Blondel 
had,  a  long  time  Wore,  composed  to- 
gether ;  and  when  King  Richard  heard 
it,  he,  knowing  it  was  Blondel  that  sung 
it,  completed  it  by  singing  the  other 
half,  as  follows : — 

4  No  nymph  my  heart  can  wound 
If  favour  Mhe  divide, 
And  smiles  on  all  around, 

Unwilling  to  decide ; 
I'd  rather  hatred  bear 
Thau  love  with  others  share.' 

Thus  Blondel  won  knowledge  of  the 
King,  his  maistcr,  and  returning  home 
into  England,  made  the  barons  of  the 
countrie  acquainted  where  the  King 
was." 

This  sad  intelligence  overwhelmed 
the  nation  with  gloom,  and  almost  broke 
the  heart  of  Richard's  aged  mother, 
Queen  Eleanora.  In  her  affliction  she  ad- 
dressed several  earnest  epistles  to  thePope, 
imploring  him  to  use  his  all-powerful  in- 
fluence for  the  release  of  the  renowned 
leader  of  the  Croiscs.  In  one  of  these 
letters  she  styles  herself  "  Eleanora,  by 
the  wrath  of  God,  Queen  of  England." 
In  another,  she  writes  :  "  Mother  of  pity ! 
oh,  look  on  a  mother  of  so  many  afflic- 
tions !  The  younger  King  and  the  Earl 
of  Brittany  both  sleep  in  death,  whilst 
I,  their  wretched  mother,  still  live  on, 
tormented  by  direful  recollections  of  the 
dead !  Two  other  sons  remain,  and  but 
add  to  my  present  misery.  King  Ri- 
chard is  a  fettered  captive,  whilst  his 
brother,  John,  depopulates  with  the 
sword,  and  destroys  by  fire." 

She  then,  after  indignantly  upbraid- 
ing the  Pope  for  his  not  wielding  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican  against  the 
cruel  imprisoncr  of  Richard,  continues — 
H  Give  hack  my  son  to  me,  man  of  God,  if 
thou  be  indeed  a  man  of  God,  and  not  a 
man  of  blood;  for  if  thou  neglectest  his 
liberation,  the  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth  will 
require  his  blood  at  thy  hands.  Alas, 
alas  !  thus  the  chief  Pontiff,  the  succes- 
sor of  Peter,  even  Christ  the  Lord,  the- 
God  even  of  Pharaoh,  turneth  all  to 
gain :  for  behold  the  arm  of  the  wicked 
is  exalted,  and  yet  the  sword  of  St. 
Peter  sleeps  in  its  scabbard,  and  the 
voice  of  him  who  sitteth  vicar  of  Jesus 


the  crucified  is  hushed.  Oh,  good  shep- 
herd, leave  not  the  flock  of  Christ  to  be 
torn  by  blood-thirsty  savages  !  Let  not 
the  power  of  the  church  yield  to  the 
eagle  of  the  Caesars  !  and,  oh,  if  indeed 
a  good  shepherd  thou  beest,  crush  the 
sword  of  Constantino  by  that  of  St. 
Peter,  and  loose  the  fetters  of  the  greatest 
warrior  that  ever  fought  for  the  cause  of 
the  holy  church — my  brave,  my  gene- 
rous, my  high-minded,  my  all-worthy 
son,  Richard!" 

These  letters  at  length  aroused  the 
tardy  Pope,  who  threatened  to  lay  the 
empire  under  interdict  if  Richard  was 
not  immediately  released.  The  princes 
of  the  empire  also  expressed  their  indig- 
nation at  his  unjust  imprisonment  and 
detention,  and,  before  the  diet,  he  de- 
fended himself  with  such  brief  and  bit- 
ing eloquence,  that  the  Emperor,  being 
alarmed,  offered  to  set  him  at  liberty  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  marks  of 
silver — two-thirds  to  be  paid  previous  to 
his  release,  and  sixty-seven  hostages  to 
be  at  the  same  time  delivered,  to  se- 
cure the  faithful  payment  of  the  re- 
mainder. 

After  the  required  sum  had  been,  by 
great  exertions,  raised  by  taxes  and 
collections  in  England,  Normandy,  and 
Aquitaine,  and  by  a  liberal  contribution 
of  two  thousand  marks  from  Scotland, 
Queen  Eleanora,  accompanied  by  the 
chief  justiciary,  set  out  for  Germany  in 
December,  1193. 

When  Eleanora  had  paid  the  ransom- 
money  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Arch- 
duke of  Austria,  and  agreed  that  the 
Cypriot  princess  should  be  given  up  to 
her  German  relatives,  and  that  her 
granddaughter,  Eleanora,  surnamed  the 
Pearl  of  Brittany,  should  be  given  in 
marriage  to  the  heir  of  the  Archduke 
Leopold,  Richard  was  set  at  liberty,  and 
safely  escorted,  by  command  of  the  Km- 
peror,  to  the  gate  of  Anvers,  whence  he 
embarked,  accompanied  by  his  royal  mo- 
ther, and,  after  a  pleasant  voyage,  ar- 
rived at  Sandwich,  where  he  landed, 
amidst  the  hearty  greetings  of  the  people, 
on  the  twentieth  of  March,  1194,  alter 
an  absence  of  four  years,  three  months, 
and  nine  days. 

Philip  of  France  was  so  alarmed  when 
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he  heard  of  Richard's  release,  that  he 
wrote  to  Prince  John  "  to  take  care  of 
himself,  for  the  devil  was  unchained." 
Early  in  1194,  Queen  Bcrengaria's 


father,  Sancho  the  Wise,  King  of  Na- 
varro, died,  after  a  prosperous  reign  of 
forty-five  years,  much  regretted  by  his 
subjects. 


CHAPTER  III. 
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SteSI^My'  FTE*  ™hin£  off 
f.V  *^5!s^.Vvf  the  stain  of  rncar- 
yfc  ceration  by  a  second 
coronation  at  West- 
minster, Richard 
made  a  journey 
through  England,  to 
punish  those  nobles 
who  had  aided  in  the  revolt  of  his  un- 
natural brother,  John.  At  Northamp- 
ton, he  called  a  council,  at  which  Ele- 
anora assisted,  and,  seated  at  his  right 
hand,  was  treated  with  the  highest  ho- 
nours. Before  this  assembly,  Prince 
John  and  his  abettors  were  cited  to  ap- 

?car.  But  John,  being  at  that  time  in 
Vance,  under  the  protection  of  King 
Philip,  did  not  come  forward,  and  the 
other  rebels,  on  making  professions  of 
Borrow  and  allegiance  to  the  King,  were 
treated  with  great  clemency. 

Richard  shortly  afterwards  collected 
an  army,  and  passed  over  to  Normandy. 
But  as  Eleanora  could  not  endure  to  see 
her  sons  armed  against  each  other,  she  \ 
so  contrived  that,  when  the  King  arrived 
at  Rouen,  he  found  his  brother  a  peni- 
tent, suinj*  at  his  feet  for  pardon. 

Richard  was  moved  to  tears,  and ; 
stretching  out  his  hand  to  the  kneeling 
suppliant,  he  exclaimed,  "Arise,  John,  | 


I  forgive  yon,  and  may  I  forget  your 
injuries  as  easily  as  you  will  my  pardon." 

From  Normandy  Richard  proceeded 
to  Anjou,  where,  although  in  the  vici- 
nity of  his  affectionate  consort,  Beren- 
garia, he  did  not  return  to  her  society. 
This  separation  was  occasioned  by  his 
having  taken  to  a  course  of  profligacy 
and  drinking,  "  which,"  says  a  chron- 
icler, "  me  weens  would  have  destroyed 
his  body,  and  ruined  his  soul  for  ever, 
had  not  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  and  other 
holy  prelates,  so  rated  him,  that  he  turned 
from  his  evil  ways,  and  betaking  the 
road  to  heaven,  confessed  his  iniquities, 
and  went  over  to  Poictiers,  and  begged 
forgiveness  of  his  good  queen." 

The  overjoyed  Berengiria  readily  for- 
gave the  neglect  she  had  received  from 
her  royal  lord,  and  Richard,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  solemn  vow  he  had  pre- 
viously made  on  a  sick  bed,  remained 
constant  to  her  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  reconciled  King  and  Queen  passed 
the  Christmas  and  part  of  the  following 
year,  1196,  at  the  city  of  Poictiers,  and 
as  there  was  a  great  famine  there  that 
vear,  Coeur  de  Lion,  by  the  earnest  so- 
licitation of  his  kind-hearted  consort, 
administered  largely  to  the  wants  of  the 
famishing  poor. 
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About  this  time,  the  Archduke  of  Aus- 
tria met  with  a  fatal  accident.  His 
horse  fell  under  him  and  crushed  his 
leg.  Perceiving-  death  at  hand,  and 
being  stung  with  remorse  for  his  cruel 
behaviour  to  King  Richard,  he  ordered 
by  his  will,  that  the  i  nglish  hostages 
should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  King's  ransom  remitted. 
His  son  endeavoured  to  disobey  his  orders, 
bat  the  clergy  obliged  him  to  perform 
them. 

In  1196,  Coeur  de  Lion,  despairing  of 
heirs  by  his  Queen,  sent  for  his  adopted 
heir,  the  youthful  Arthur,  Duke  of 
Brittany,  that  he  might  be  educated  at 
the  English  court.  But  Constance,  Ar- 
thur's mother,  having  taken  offence  at 
Queen  Eleanora,  refused  to  part  with 
him,  which  so  annoyed  Richard,  that  he 
disinherited  the  young  Duke,  and  ac- 
knowledged his  brother,  Prince  John, 
as  his  future  heir. 

From  this  period  to  the  dav  of  his 
death,  Richard  was  occupied  in  petty 
provincial  wars  with  Philip  of  France. 
In  compliance  with  the  terms  of  one  of 
the  traces  made  during  these  hostilities, 
the  Princess  Alice  of  France,  who  had 
been  so  long  confined  in  Normandy, 
was  given  up  to  her  brother  Philip,  and 
damaged  as  her  reputation  was,  he 
found  her  a  husband  in  the  Count  of  Au- 
mcrle,  who  received  the  city  of  Pon- 
thieu  as  her  dower. 

On  the  sixth  of  April,  1199,  Coeur  de 
lion,  whilst  yet  in  the  bloom  of  man- 
hood and  the  flower  of  his  glory,  paid 
the  debt  of  nature.  According  to  the 
learned  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  the  common  ac- 
count of  his  death  is  most  apocryphal, 
and  in  all  probability  he  fell  a  victim  to 
treachery  in  an  obscure  provincial  for- 
tress. But  however  this  may  be,  Vini- 
6a us  assures  us,  that  he  was  greatly 
comforted  in  his  dying  moments  by  the 
presence  of  his  affectionate  consort,  Be- 
rengaria.  In  accordance  with  his  will, 
he  was  buried  in  the  stately  abbey  of 
r  ontevraua. 

Daring  courage  and  heroic  valour 
were  the  shining  qualities  of  Richard  the 
First ;  and  many  as  his  vices  were,  they 
were  greatly  counterbalanced  by  the 
noble  openness,  generosity,  and  sincerity 


of  his  character.  His  hostility  to  his 
father,  unpardonable  as  some  writers 
have  deemed  it,  is  certainly  greatly  to  be 
excused,  when  we  remember  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  deep-seated  love  to  his 
much  ill-used  mother.  Like  his  great 
uncle,  William  Rufus,  he  greatly  excelled 
in  smart,  witty  replies.  On  one  occa- 
sion, Fulk,  a  zealous  preacher  of  the 
Crusades,  delivered  him  a  moral  lecture, 
and  begged  him,  above  all  things,  to 
turn  his  back  upon  pride,  avarice,  and 
luxuriousness,  "  which,"  said  Fulk,  M  are 
your  majesty's  three  favourite  daugh- 
ters." 

"  True,"  rejoined  Richard,  "  your 
counsel  is  just ;  I  give  my  pride  to  the 
Templars,  my  avarice  I  bestow  upon  the 
monks,  and  my  luxuriousness  I  resign 
to  my  prelates." 

Although  Cceur  de  Lion  spent  so  little 
time  in  England,  many  excellent  laws 
were  passed  during  his  reign.  To  Lon- 
don was  granted  many  of  its  valuable 
privileges.  The  Jews  were  prohibited 
rrora  making  secret  bargains  with  Chris- 
tians, and  in  1197,  the  uniformity  of 
weights  and  measures  throughout  the 
kingdom  was  enacted* 

The  famous  Robin  Hood,  Little  John, 
and  their  band  of  freebooters  dwelt  in 
Sherwood  Forest,  about  the  year  1190. 
Stow  saith,  "in  this  time  were  many 
robbers  and  outlaws,  among  the  which, 
Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  renowned 
thieves,  continued  in  woods,  despooling 
and  robbing  the  goods  of  the  rich.  They 
killed  none  but  such  as  would  invade 
them,  or  by  resistance  for  their  own  de- 
fence. 

"  The  said  Robin  nood  entertained  a 
hundred  tall  men  and  good  archers  with 
such  spoiles  and  thefts  as  he  got,  upon 
whom  four  hundred — were  they  ever  so 
strong — durst  not  give  the  onset.  He 
suffered  no  woman  to  be  oppressed  or  in 
any  way  molested.  Poorc  men's  goods 
he  spared,  abundantlie  relieving  them 
with  that  which  by  theft  he  got  from 
abbeys  and  the  houses  of  rich  carles." 

The  aged  Eleanora  was  greatlv  af- 
flicted on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Rich- 
ard, who,  of  all  her  children,  was  her 
greatest  favourite.  On  the  accession  of 
John— now  her  only  surviving  son— she 
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proceeded  to  Rouen,  whore  she  witnessed 
the  death  of  her  daughter,  Queen  Joanna. 
It  appears  that  the  end  of  Joanna  was 
hastened  by  grief  for  the  misfortunes 
of  her  husband,  Karl  Raymond  of  Tou- 
louse, who  was  bitterly  persecuted  by 
the  clergy  for  affording  protection  to 
the  sect  of  the  Albigcnses,  and  by  the 
unexpected  loss  of  her  brother,  Richard 
the  First.  She  died  in  September,  1 199, 
and  was  interred  at  the  feet  of  her  illus- 
trious sire,  Henry  the  Second,  in  the 
abbey  of  Fontevraud. 

From  this  period  Eleanora  of  Aqui- 
taine  did  not  return  to  England  again. 
Her  base-hearted  son,  King  John,  much 
to  his  credit  be  it  spoken,  confirmed  to 
her  her  continental  dominions,  which 
she  governed  greatly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  her  subjects.  She  also  appears  to 
have  held  the  Isle  of  Oleron,*  for  in 
1200  she  confirmed  the  liberties  and  an- 
cient customs  of  Oleron  by  charter, 
which  was  also  ratified  by  J ohn. 

In  the  year  following,  she,  after  having 
brought  about  a  reconciliation  between 
King  John  and  Philip  of  France,  under- 
took her  last  journey  to  arrange  the 
marriage  of  her  grind-daughter,  Blanche 
of  Castile,  to  Prince  Louis,  the  heir  to 
the  French  crown. 

This  mission  successfully  accomplished, 
she,  fearing  no  danger,  retired  to  her 
weakly- fortified  summer  castle  of  Mira- 
bel, in  Poitou,  when  her  youthful  grand- 
son, Arthur,  Duke  of  ttnttany,  who,  in- 
stigated by  Philip,  was  endeavouring  to 
assert  his  right  to  the  English  crown  by 
force  of  arms,  suddenly  laid  siege  to  the 
castle,  which  being  in  an  indefensive  con- 
dition, the  Queen  retired  to  the  tower, 
where  she  noblv  resisted  the  besiegers. 

For  once  in  his  life  John  acted  with 
promptitude,  energy,  and  bravery.  Quit- 
ting the  couch  of  indolence,  he  hastened 
to  the  relief  of  his  mother  with  powerful 
forces,  and  his  arrival  was  so  sudden 
and  unexpected,  and  his  onslaught  so 

*  At  this  p«riod,  the  sea  ports  on  the  Baltic 
traded  with  France  and  England,  and  with 
the  Mediterranean,  by  the  staple  of  the  Isle 
of  Oleron,  near  the  month  of  the  Garonne, 
then  poasessed  by  the  English.  The  com- 
mercial Ihws  of  oleron  and  Wisburg— on  the 
Baltic— regulated  for  many  ages  the  trade  of 
Europe. 


fierce  and  terrible,  that  he  completely 
routed  the  besiegers,  and  either  slew  or 
took  prisoners  most  of  the  rebel  nobles 
and  Icnights.  -  Amongst  the  prisoners 
was  the  hapless  Arthur,  who  shortly  af- 
terwards was  murdered  either  by  the  or- 
ders, or  by  the  hands  of  his  base  uncle, 
John. 

In  1202,  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine  en- 
tered the  convent  of  Fontevraud,  where 
she  died  in  March,  1204,  and  was  in- 
terred by  the  side  of  Henry  the  Second. 
A  beautiful  tomb  was  erected  to  her  me- 
mory, which  was  preserved  in  excellent 
condition  till  the  French  Revolution, 
when,  in  1793,  it  was  overturned  by  the 
fanatic  republicans. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  general  tra- 
dition has  grossly  tarnished  the  character 
of  Eleanora  by  misrepresentations.  For 
gay,  giddy,  and  volatile,  as  in  youth  she 
certainly  was,  her  character  so  greatly 
improved  with  age,  that  before  the  wi- 
thering breath  of  time  had  blighted  the 
bloom  of  her  womanhood,  she  became, 
if  not  a  mirror  of  perfection,  at  least  a 
truly  virtuous  and  noble-minded  prin- 
cess. Already  has  the  idle  story  of  her 
having  offered  the  murderous  alternative 
of  the  dagger  or  the  poison  cup  to  her 
rival,  the  Fair  Rosamond,  been  ex- 
punged from  the  pages  of  history,  and 
probably  the  other  tnree  gross,  but  ill- 
founded  charges  against  ner  memory, 
will,  ere  long,  share  the  like  fate.  The 
first  of  these  charges,  her  misconduct  in 
the  Holy  Land,  rests  on  very  doubtful 
authority,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of 
improbability.  The  second,  that  of  in- 
citing her  sons  to  revolt  against  their 
sire,  although  not  savouring  of  ultra- 
christian  meekness,  is  just  the  treatment 
her  selfish,  tyrannical,  neglectful,  and 
inconstant  royal  Lord  Henry  might  ex- 
pect from  his  high-minded,  spirited  con- 
sort ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  arc  not  mistaken, 
many  a  fair  lady  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury would  declare  he  most  richly  de- 
served it.  For  what  right  had  he  to 
expect  domestic  happiness  from  the  wo- 
man who,  in  her  heart-doating  confi- 
dence, had  freely  resigned  him  all  her 
princely  possessions,  only  to  too  soon 
learn  the  oitter  truth  that  it  was  for  her 
wealth,  and  her  wealth  alone,  that  he 
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had  wooed  and  won  her.  As  to  the  third 
charge,  that  of  supporting  the  claims  of 
her  son  King  John  against  those  of  his 
rival  Arthur,  she  by  so  doing  only  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  her  fa- 
vourite son,  King  Richard;  and  although, 
merely  as  a  question  of  primogeniture, 
the  crown  of  England  belonged  to  Ar- 
thur, we  must  not  forget  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  age  for  the  reigning  Mo- 
narch to  bequeath  the  primogeniture 
right  to  whom  he  pleased ;  and  in  this 
instance  Richard  had  willed  the  throne 
to  John,  and  therefore  Eleanora  was  fully 
justified  in  supporting  the  claims  of  John 
against  the  groundless  pretensions  of 
Arthur.  That  she  used  her  utmost  in- 
fluence to  save  Arthur  from  his  cruel 
death,  we  are  assured  by  several  old 
chroniclers,  and  Paulus  Enulius  declares, 
that  "  when  she  heard  what  a  terrible 
crime  John,  had  committed,  her  heart 
swelled  with  sorrow,  and  she  died  of 
grief."  In  justice  to  her  memory,  she, 
by  her  talents  and  patronage  of  learning, 
more  than  by  her  birth  and  station,  must 
be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
women  of  the  twelfth  century.  And  if 
a  somewhat  lower  position  in  the  scale 
of  moral  excellence  be  awarded  to  her, 
we,  in  Christian  charity,  should  not  over- 
look the  unfortunate  incidents  which 
clouded  her  youthful  dreams  of  earthly 
bliss,  and  which  taught  her,  too  late,  the 
stern  lesson,  that  without  moral  excellence 
beauty,  royalty,  and  riches  only  bestrew 
the  path  of  life  with  thorns,  which  pierce 
deeper  and  deeper  as  we  journey  onward. 

After  the  death  of  her  beloved  hus- 
band Richard  the  First,  Berengaria  re- 
tired from  active  life.  Her  dower  con- 
sisted of  the  tin  mines  in  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire,  valued  at  the  annual  sum  of 
two  thousand  marks,  together  with  the 
continental  territory  of  Mans,  and  the 
city  of  Bigorre,  in  Aquitaine. 

From  the  year  1200  to  1230,  she  re- 
sided mostly  at  Mans,  where  she  founded, 
and  in  the  last-named  year  completed,  the 
building  of  the  stately  Abbey  of  L'  r  span. 
Once  during  this  period  she  quitted  Mans, 
and  meeting  King  John  at  the  city  of 
Chinon,  sold  to  him  her  English  dower, 
for  a  life  annuity  of  two  thousand  marks, 
after  which  she  retired  to  the  Becluded 


cloister  of  her  own  munificently  endowed 
Abbey  of  L  Espan.  But  very  soon  John 
be^an  to  neglect  the  payment  of  the  an- 
nuity, and,  at  length,  after  much  fruitless 
negociation  with  her  dishonest  brother- 
in-law,  she  laid  her  wrongs  at  the  feet  of 
Tope  Innocent,  who  forthwith  threatened 
the  English  King  with  an  interdict  if  he 
did  not  speedily  satisfy  the  just  demands 
of  the  Dowager  Berengaria.  However, 
the  only  effect  produced  by  the  threat  of 
the  Holy  See  was  several  soothing  letters, 
by  which  means  the  unprincipled  King 
succeeded  again  and  again  in  obtaining 
from  the  Dowager  Queen  an  extension  of 
time,  till  at  last  he  died,  and  the  debt 
was  never  paid. 

Henry  the  Third,  following  the  un- 
worthy example  of  his  father,  John,  like- 
wise endeavoured  to  avoid  the  payment 
of  iierenjraria's  annuity;  buton  the  Pope's 
intercession,  her  pecuniary  troubles  were 
terminated  by  the  Templars  becoming 
guarantees  and  agents  for  the  payments, 
which  were  made  half-yearly. 

The  affectionate  and  gentle  Berengaria 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  buried 
in  her  own  noble  abbey,  where  a  tomb 
was  erected  to  her  memory. 

A  few  years  back,  the  learned  antiqua- 
rian, Mr.  Stothard,  visited  Mans,  and 
found  the  Abbey  of  L'Espan  converted 
into  a  barn,  and  the  effigy  of  Berengaria 
buried  under  a  heap  of  wheat.  With 
the  exception  of  the  loss  of  the  left  arm, 
the  effigy  was  in  excellent  preservation : 
it  represents  the  Queen  with  a  crown  on 
her  head,  and  holding  in  her  hands  a 
book,  singular  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  embossed  on  the  cover  a  second 
representation  of  herself  as  lying  on  a 
bier,  with  waxen  torches  burning  in  can- 
dlesticks on  either  side  of  her.  By  the 
effigy  were  lying  the  bones  of  the  Queen, 
the  silent  witnesses  of  the  sacrilegious 
demolition  of  the  tomb. 

It  appears  from  an  inscription  on  a 
slate,  found  in  a  wooden  box  containing 
bones  and  pieces  of  linen,  beneath  the 
monument,  that  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  May,  1672,  the  tomb  was  restored  and 
removed  to  a  place  in  the  church  more 
sacred  than  its  former  site,  and  that  in 
it  were  deposited  the  bones  and  other 
remains  found  in  the  ancient  sepulchre. 
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SABELLA  OF  AN- 
GOULEME, one  of 
the  most  beautiful 
women  of  her  times, 
was  the  only  child  of 
Ailmar,  Count  of  An- 
eouleme,  and  Alice 
de  Courtcnay,  a  de- 
scendant from  Louis  the  Sixth  of  France. 
Of  the  early  portion  of  her  life  but  little 
is  known,  save  that  she  was  born  about  the 
year  1 1 80,  and  whilst  yet  a  child,  be- 
trothed to  Hugh  de  Lusignan,  by  some 
writers  surnamed  Le  Brun. 

This  Hugh  was  rich  and  braTc,  and 
being  the  eldest  son  of  Hugh  the  Ninth, 
Count  de  la  Marche,  and  sovereign  of 
French  Poitou,  the  province  forming 
the  northern  boundary  of  Aquitaine,  his 
power  was  considerable,  as  his  father, 
who  entertained  great  affection  for  him, 
could,  whenever  he  pleased,  by  virtue  of 
his  authority  as  marcher,  or  protector  of 
the  border,  and  without  waiting  for  the 
of  his  lord  paramount  the 


of  France,  summon  to  his  standard  all  the 
feudal  militia  of  the  southern  French 
provinces. 

Isabella  became  the  Queen  of  England 
under  circumstances  alike  discreditable  to 
her  parents  and  her  royal  husband.  Im- 
mediately on  his  accession,  King  John  was 
divorced  from  the  bride  of  his  early  choice, 
Avisa,  the  fairest  of  the  three  daughters 
of  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester.  To  Avisa 
he  had  been  betrothed  about  ten  years,  but 
she  being  his  cousin,  although  illegiti- 
mate, the  church  prohibited  him  from 
living  with  her,  on  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion. Scarcely  was  the  sentence  of  di- 
vorce pronounced,  when,  attracted  by  the 
fame  of  the  beauty  of  the  Princess  of 
Portugal,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  that 
land  of  sunshine,  to  seek  her  hand. 

Meanwhile  he  proceeded  in  person  to 
his  transmaritime  possessions,  to  arrange 
important  state  matters,  and  receive  the 
homage  of  his  vassals.  When  he  reached 
Aquitaine,  Isabella,  as  was  the  custom 
of  the  age,  was  residing  in  a  castle  of 
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her  betrothed,  to  be  educated.  But  her 
parents  sent  for  her  to  do  homage  to 
him  as  heiress  of  Angouleme.  On  the 
messenger  reaching  the  castle,  Hugh 
de  Lusignan  was  absent;  his  brother, 
however,  suspecting  no  treachery,  de- 
livered her  up ;  and  when  King  Jonn,  at 
his  recognition  in  Angouleme,  as  sove- 
reign of 'Aquitaine,  first  beheld  her,  al- 
though he  had  seen  thirty-two  summers, 
and  she  scarce  fifteen,  her  budding  charms 
so  filled  his  heart,  that  he  peremptorily 
demanded  her  hand  in  marriage.  Her 
scheming  parents  listened  with  delight 
to  the  suit  of  her  royal  wooer,  and  al- 
though she  herself  secretly  preferred 
Count  Hugh,  they  made  excuses  for  de- 
taining her  from  her  betrothed,  and  so 
fanned  the  flame  of  John's  passion,  that 
he  completely  overlooked  the  Princess  of 
Portugal,  and  married  her  at  Bordeaux, 
in  August,  1200,  the  nuptials  being  so- 
lemnized by  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux, 
who,  by  authority  of  a  previously  held 
synod,  nad  declared  the  marriage  legal. 

Hugh  dc  Lusignan  no  sooner  heard  of 
these  doings,  than  he  boldly  pronounced 
against  the  decision  of  the  synod,  and 
after  vainly  endeavouring  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  his  betrothed,  laid  his  wrongs  at 
the  feet  of  the  Pope.  However,  as  Isa- 
bella, prompted  by  her  parents,  and  daz- 
zled by  the  glitter  of  the  triple  crowns 
of  England,  Normandy,  and  Aquitaine, 
would  not  allow  that,  either  by  consent 
or  vow  on  her  part,  she  had  been  be- 
trothed to  her  Provencal  lover,  and 
withal  as  he  himself  could  adduce  no 
positive  proof  that  she  had  made  such 
vow,  the  Pope's  intercession  was  futile. 
And  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  Isabella, 
by  living  with  Count  Hugh,  would  have 
sacrificed  her  patrimony  to  her  lord  pa- 
ramount, King  John,  as  by  the  feudal  law 
any  heiress  marrying  without  the  consent 
of  her  suzerain,  forfeited  her  lands. 

Being  forced  to  bow  to  stern  and  withal 
unjust  necessity,  Count  Hugh  become 
enraged  and  sought  revenge  by  challeng- 
ing the  English  King  to  mortal  combat. 
John  received  the  cartel  with  the  cool- 
ness of  a  stoic,  and  instead  of  either 
making  reparation,  or  himself  facing  the 
cruelly-used  Count,  he  sent,  as  his  de- 
puty, one  of  those  skilled  desperate 


bravos,  which  he  constantly  kept  about 
him,  to  act  as  his  champion  in  case  of 
appeal  to  duel.  But  Hugh,  disdaining 
to  fight  the  low-bred  champion,  told  him 
to  get  him  gone,  and  say  to  his  cowardly 
master,  that  the  injured  lover  of  Isa- 
bella was  too  true  a  knight  to  put  lance 
in  rest,  or  draw  his  sword  with  the  hired 
mercenaries  of  his  rankly,  ruthless  rival. 

After  a  short  stay  in  Normandy,  John 
and  his  girlish  bridge  sailed  to  England, 
where  Isabella  having  been  acknow- 
ledged Queen-consort  by  what  the  chro- 
niclers name  "  a  common  council  of  the 
nation,"  she,  for  the  first  time,  and  John, 
for  the  second,  were  solemnly  crowned, 
by  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
at  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  eighth  of 
October. 

By  a  charter  still  extant,  it  being  the 
earliest  document  of  the  kind  yet  disco- 
vered, Isabella  is  declared  to  have  been 
crowned  Queen  of  England  by  the  will- 
ing assent  of  the  barons,  clergy,  and 
people  of  the  whole  realm;  and  as  Queen 
of  England,  not,  be  it  observed,  simply 
as  the  wife  of  the  King,  is  assigned  to 
her  for  her  right  royal  dower,  the  whole 
county  of  Rutland,  the  cities  of  Exeter, 
Wilton,  Waltham,  Wiltershawe,  Chin- 
chester,  Ilchester,  Belesdun,  Malmsbury, 
the  honors  of  Bochester,  Berkhamp- 
stead,  Queenhithe  Wharf  in  London, 
and  the  continental  towns  of  Calais,  Bon- 
ville,  and  Damfront,  besides  all  other 
lands,  cities,  and  incomes  that  were  ap- 
pointed to  Meanora  of  Aquitaine. 

In  addition  to  her  splendid  dower, 
Isabella  derived  a  considerable  income, 
denominated  "  Queen's  Gold,"  from  va- 
rious fines,  grants,  licences,  &c.  This 
tax  of  "  Queen's  Gold"  consisted,  for  the 
most  port,  of  a  per  centa^e  of  a  tenth, 
and  it  appears  to  have  existed  long  be- 
fore the  tunc  of  Isabella ;  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  Prynne,  it  was  most  probably  a 
Norman  custom,  introduced  by  the  Con- 
queror, or  his  immediate  successor. 

For  several  months  after  their  corona- 
tion, King  John  and  his  bewitching  con- 
sort resigned  themselves  to  feasting  and 
pleasure;  and  it  then  being  the  good 
custom  for  all  ranks  to  breakfast  at  five 
and  dine  at  half-past  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  greatly  scandalized  their  court 
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by  not  rising  from  their  pillows  till  mid- 
day. At  Easter,  they  were  entertained 
by  the  Archbishop  or  Canterbury;  and 
as,  in  those  days,  the  Primate  always 
placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the 
King  and  Queen  whenever  they  took  up 
their  residence  near  to  his,  he  again 
crowned  them. 

The  blissful  enjoyments  of  the  royal 
pair  were  soon  destroyed  by  rumours  of 
wars  and  troubles  on  the  continent. 
Anjou  and  Maine  had  armed  in  the 
cause  of  Arthur  Plantagenet ;  and  Count 
Hugh,  to  revenge  the  abduction  of  Isa- 
bella, had  raised  the  ery  of  revolt  in 
Poitou  and  Urittany.  Not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost,  and  embarking  in  differ- 
ent vessels,  King  John  and  his  consort 
sailed  from  Portsmouth  for  Normandv. 
Foul  weather  drove  the  King  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight— a  spot  he  was  peculiarly  fond 
of  visiting— for  shelter,  and  when  at 
length  he  reached  Barfleur,  he  found 
Isabella  awaiting  him,  her  staunch  gal- 
Icy  having  bravely  weathered  the  storm, 
and  bore  her  in  speed  and  safety  across 
the  channel. 

Having  gained  the  battle  of  Mirabel, 
where  he  took  prisoners  Arthur,  his  foe 
in  dominion,  and  Count  Hugh,  his  rival 
in  love,  King  John,  after  faint,  futile 
efforts  to  restore  his  continental  posses- 
sions to  order,  embarked  with  his  con- 
sort and  prisoners  for  England,  in  De- 
cember, 1203.  Immediately  on  land- 
ing, he  closely  confined  Isabella's  unfor- 
tunate lover  in  I  ristol  Castle,  where  also 
was  imprisoned  Elcanora,  the  sister  of 
Arthur,  surnamed  the  Pearl  of  Brittany. 

Hugh  W23  doubtless  saved  from  starv- 
ation—the cruel  fate  of  the  other  noble 
Poictcvin  prisoners  —  by  the  strenuous 
exertions  of  the  Queen.  At  length,  in 
1 206,  the  continued  alarming  rebellion 
in  Aquitaine  and  other  provinces  in- 
duced John  to  liberate  Hugh,  and  after 
conciliating  him  to  the  utmost,  to  era- 
bark  with  him  for  the  continent,  where, 
by  his  influence,  most  of  the  English 
provinces  were  reduced  to  order  and  sub- 
jection. 

»  On  returning  to  England,  John  set  all 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom  at  de- 
fiance; and  disregarding  the  warnings 
of  the  wise,  the  threats  of  the  strong, 


and  the  entreaties  of  the  weak,  sup- 
ported his  own  extravagancies  and  pro- 
fligacv  by  seizing  on  the  revenues  of  the 
church  and  the  poor,  and  by  mercilessly 
mulcting  the  barons,  knights,  city  cor- 
porations, Jews,  &c.  When  the  nobles 
murmured  at  these  and  other  unconsti- 
tutional extortions,  the  tyrannical  King, 
under  a  pretext  that  Queen  Isabella  re- 
quired a  bevy  of  pages  and  waiting- 
maids,  forced  them  to  surrender  their 
children  as  hostages  for  their  good  faith, 
on  pain  of  incurring  his  vengeful  dis- 

!)lcasurc — a  thing  terrible  indeed,  as  we 
earn  from  the  fate  of  the  De  Braoec  fa- 
mily, who,  because,  when  John  demanded 
her  eldest  son,  Lady  De  Praose  had  im- 
prudently declared  she  would  never  sur- 
render her  son  to  the  keeping  of  a  King 
who  had  assassinated  his  own  nephew 
were  all  seized,  father,  mother,  and 
five  unoffending  sons  and  daughters, 
and,  by  the  olden  of  the  cruel  wretch, 
John,  deliberately  starved  to  death  in 
Old  Windsor  Castle. 

The  English  Kings  of  the  middle  ages 
kept  their  own  drapery  establishments, 
from  which  nothing  was  passed  but  by 
order,  signed  by  the  sovereigns  them- 
selves, and  when  a  queen  required  a  new 
dress,  the  king  reckoned  it  not  beneath 
him  to  minutely  note  down  the  exact 
quantity,  quality,  and  kind  of  material 
required.  From  these  orders,  entered  in 
King  John's  wardrobe  rolls,  we  learn 
that,  extravagant  as  he  was  in  his  own 
dress,  he,  witn  a  niggard's  hand,  doled 
out  most  humble  attire  to  his  beautiful 
Isabella. 

One  of  these  entries  is  an  order  for 
drab  cloth  and  grey  fur  for  a  habit  for 
Isabella ;  another  is  for  green  cloth  and 
miniver  skin  for  a  robe ;  and  further  on 
is  a  warrant  for  four  pairs  of  ornamented 
woman's  shoes,  six  towels,  and  a  pan,  for 
her  use.  These  entries  for  the  Lady 
Queen  contrast  strangely  with  the  or- 
ders in  the  same  rolls  for  the  costly, 
glittering  dress  of  her  royal  lord,  who, 
indeed,  was  as  foppish  as  he  was  cruel. 
It  appears  that,  on  Christmas,  1204,  he 
wore  a  red  satin  robe,  a  mantle  of  the 
sam  ?  colour  richly  wrought  with  sapphires 
and  pearls,  a  tunic  of  white  damask,  red 
satin  shoes  edged  with  gold,  a  richly 
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ornamented  sword-belt  set  with  gems, 
white  embroidered  gloves,  one  adorned 
with  an  emerald,  and  another  with  a 
topaz,  and  a  sceptre  studded  all  over 
with  sparkling  diamonds  and  rubies. 

Isabella  had  been  a  Queen  but  a  few 
years,  when  John,  guilty  as  he  himself 
was  of  gross  conjugal  infidelity,  up- 
braided her  with  jealous  suspicions.  Ac- 
cording to  a  contemporary  writer,  her 
character  was  not  the  most  seemly,  and, 
therefore,  the  brutal  King,  her  husband, 
revenged  himself  on  the  man  he  sup- 
posed to  be  her  paramour,  by  having 
him  and  two  others,  thought  to  be  his 
accomplices,  put  to  death  with  revolt- 
ing cruelty,  after  which  he  secretly 
hanged  their  dead  bodies  at  the  foot  of 
her  bed,  in  plight  so  shocking  to  behold, 
that  when  she  unexpectedly  discovered 
them,  she  swooned,  and  was  sorely  sick 
for  more  than  a  week  afterwards. 

History  saith  not  when  this  tragedy 
perpetrated,  but  Isabella  certainly 
imprisoned  immediately  afterwards, 
mall  mentions  that  she  was  con- 
at  Dunster,  in  1209  ;  and  there  is 
an  order  in  the  Patent  Rolls,  directing 
Theodoric  de  Tees  M  to  hasten  to  Glou- 
cester with  our  Lady  Queen,  and  keep 


her  in  the  chamber  where  our  Princess 
Joanna  was  born  till  we  otherwise  di- 
rect."   We,  therefore,  cannot  err  much 
in  naming  1208  as  the  year  when  her  in- 
carceration commenced.    Uow  long  it 
continued  is  unknown  ;  but  as  she  inhe- 
rited the  province  of  Angoumoisin  1213, 
and  as  her  mother,  the  Countess  of  An- 
gouleme,  to  avoid  the  troubles  of  Aqui- 
taine,  then  came  to  England  of  her  own 
free  will,  and  resided  on  terms  of  amity 
with  John,  it  is  probable  that,  at  that 
period,  Isabella  was  restored  to  her  hus- 
band's affections  and  her  queenly  state. 
This  conjecture  is  further  strengthened 
by  the  dates  of  the  births  of  her  children 
by  John — two  Princes  and  three  Prin- 
cesses.  Henry,  afterwards  King  of  Eng- 
land, was  born  at  Winchester,  in  1207; 
Kichard  entered  the  world  in  the  fol- 
lowing year ;  the  Princess  Joanna  came 
into  existence,  probably  in  Normandy, 
in  1203  ;  Isabella  first  saw  the  light,  in 
England,  about  the  year  1204 ;  andEle- 
anora,  the  youngest  daughter,  in  the 
year  following.  Thus,  between  the  birth 
of  Kichard  and  Isabella  there  is  a  pe- 
riod of  about  six  years,  which,  doubtless, 
was  occasioned  by  the  imprisonment  of 
the  Queen. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  King  of  France  having  conquered  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Maine,  invades  Poitou 
— Count  Hugh  marries  Isabellas  daughter,  Joanna— He  drives  the  French  out  of 
Toitou — John  causes  Matilda  the  Fair  to  be  murdered — Signs  Magna  Chart  a — 
His  violent  rage — He  retires  to  the  Isle  of  Wight — Emerges  from  his  concealment, 
and  ravages  the  country — Barons  offer  the  crown  tq^Louis — He  lands  in  England 
— John  is  Joined  by  some  of  the  Barons — Loses  his  ' regalia  and  treasure— Hies — 
Cause  of  his  death — His  burial-place — JProgress  of  the  nation  during  his  reign — 
Isabella  causes  Brines  Henry  to  be  crowned  King — The  French  driven  from  the 
land — Isabella  hated  by  the  nation — She  retires  to  Angouleme — Marries  her  first 
lover,  Count  Hugh— Her  dower  is  withheld  from  her— She  detains  the  Princess 
Joanna — Causes  a  war with  France — Sues  and  obtains  pardon  from  the  French  King 
— Attempts  the  life  of  King  Louis — Retires  to  Fontevraud — Narrow  escape  of  Iter 
husband  and  son — She  dies — Her  tomb — Death  of  her  husband — Her  children. 

and  Maine  ;  and,  flushed  by  these  suc- 
cesses, he,  the  year  after  John's  dis- 


Y  taking  advantage 
of  the  cowardice,  the 
weakness,  and  the 
cruelty  of  John,  the 
crafty  and  energetic 
French  King,  Phi- 
lip, had  already  re- 
united to  France  the 
Normandy,  Anjou, 


fraceful  surrender  of  his  crown  into  the 
ands  of  the  legate,  Pandulph,  invaded 
the  Poictevin  provinces,  whither  John, 
in  a  fit  of  desperation,  proceeded  with 
his  Queen,  ana  formed  an  alliance  with 
Count  Hugh  de  Lusignan,  who,  up  to 
this  time,  had  remained  a  bachelor,  and 
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whose  father  having  died,  was  now  Count 
de  la  Marcho. 

By  this  singular  treaty,  Hugh  de  la 
Marcho,  unable  to  obtain  the  beautiful 
Isabella  as  a  wife ,  accepted  her  eldest 
daughter  in  her  stead.  To  him  the 
Princess  Joanna  was  accordingly  be- 
trothed, and,  shortly  afterwards,  deli- 
vered up,  to  be  educated.  On  the  rati- 
fication of  this  alliance,  Count  de  la 
Marche  bravely  overcame  and  beat  back 
the  French  invaders ;  and  John,  flushed 
with  success,  returned  to  England,  where, 
by  further  acts  of  aggression  and  des- 
potism, he  drove  the  barons  to  demand 
from  the  crown  concessions  which  no 
one,  in  those  davs  of  stern  feudalism, 
would  have  dared  to  ask  from  a  valiant, 
politic  sovereign. 

It  was  shortly  after  his  return  to 
England,  in  1214,  that  John  endeavoured 
to  invade  the  honour  of  the  unfortunate 
Matilda  the  Fair,  daughter  of  the  brave 
Lord  Fitz- Walter.  Both  the  maiden 
and  the  father  very  properly  rejected  his 
suit,  which  so  enraged  him,  that  he  ba- 
nished Fitz-Walter,  despoiled  his  castles, 
and  afterwards  caused  Matilda  the  Fair 
to  be  poisoned. 

This  felon  act  completely  maddened 
the  already  greatly-exasperated  barons. 
They  flew  to  arms,  drove  the  recreant 
John  to  sue  for  mercy,  and,  on  the  18th 
of  June,  1215,  wrested  from  him  that 
key-stone  of  English  liberty,  Magna 
Charta. 

Being  now  overcome  both  by  the  clergy 
and  the  laity,  John's  rage-  knew  no 
bounds.  Shutting  himself  up  in  his 
fortress  at  Windsor,  where  many  a  deed 
of  hell  had  been  perpetrated  by  his  bid- 
ding, he  gave  vent  to  his  maniacal  fury 
in  detestable  maledictions.  He  cursed 
himself,  cursed  his  friends,  cursed  his 
foes,  tore  the  tapestry  into  shreds,  smashed 
the  furniture,  and  bit  and  gnawed  his 
own  clothing,  and  gnashed  his  teeth  at 
everything  that  came  in  his  wav. 

As  soon  as  his  hot  patsion  had  sub- 
sided, he  wrote  to  the  rope  for  aid,  and 
after  dispatching  agents  to  the  conti- 
nent for  mercenary  troops,  and  taking 
other  not  over-wise  or  prudent  steps, 
secretly  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  he  amused  himself  in  making 


piratical  excursions  against  his  own  sub- 
jects.* Here  he  tarried  so  long  that 
the  barons  thought  him  dead,  and  deemed 
his  loss  a  good  riddance.  However,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  mighty  army'  of  mer- 
cenaries for  which  he  had  quietly  waited 
for  a  long  three  months,  he  emerged 
from  his  concealment,  and  landing  at 
Dover,  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the 
towns  and  villages  throughout  England ; 
marking  the  track  of  his  onward  march 
with  blood  and  ruins,  and  each  morning 
eagerly  firing  with  his  own  hands  the 
house  that  had  sheltered  him  on  the 
previous  night. 

At  this  period,  Isabella  spent  a  short 
time  at  her  dower  castle  on  Savernake 
Forest.  But  by  the  desire  of  John,  she, 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  retirea  to  the  better-fortified 
palace  at  Gloucester,  where  her  children 
had  already  been  placed. 

The  barons  now  despaired  of  making 
a  good  king  of  a  bad  man,  and  being 
greatly  straitened,  they  ventured  on 
the  unpatriotic  and  dangerous  course  of 
inviting  over  the  heir  of  France  as  a 
competitor  for  that  crown  which  they 
solemnly  declared  John  unworthy  to 
wear. 

The  Pope  in  this  instance  had  found 
it  expedient  to  side  with  John,  but  the 
barons,  having  the  whole  nation  on  their 
side,  snapped  their  fingers  at  the  thun- 
ders of  the  Vatican.  Prince  Louis  of 
France,  as  little  daunted  as  the  English 
by  the  anathemas  from  the  Holv  See, 
landed  with  powerful  forces,  and  John 
was  fast  being  beaten,  when  suddenly  a 
report  was  spread  abroad,  that  the 
French  intended  to  murder  the  English 
nobles  as  soon  as  the  King  was  van- 
quished. This  report,  true  or  false, 
once  more  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of 
John,  and  he  was  rapidly  collecting  an 
army  to  drive  out  the  French,  when,  on 
crossing  the  wash  at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk, 
to  Swineshead  Abbey  in  Lincolnshire, 
the  tide  unexpectedly  rushing  up  the 

*  Thin  account  is  taken  from  Matthew 
Paris;  but  Rymer  and  other  authoritien  as- 
sure us,  that  John  was  at  Kunnyniede  on  the 
nineteenth  of  June,  at  WincheHter  on  the 
twenty-eighth,  at  Oxford  in  July,  and  at 
Dover  in  September.  It  therefore  may  be 
questioned  if  he  left  England  at  all. 
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river  Wellstream,  suddenly  overflowed 
the  marsh  lands,  and  swallowed  up  part 
of  his  army  and  all  his  baggage.  His 
splendid  regalia,  his  jewels,  and  his 
treasures,  were  all  swept  away  by  the 
rushing  waters,  and  he  himself,  alter  a 
narrow  escape  from  drowning,  arrived 
in  the  dead  of  the  night  at  Swineshead 
Abbey,  so  overcome  by  fatigue  and  vex- 
ation at  his  irreparable  loss,  that  he  fell 
into  a  violent  fever,  of  which  he  shortly 
afterwards  died. 

Some  historians  assert  that  the  King's 
death  was  caused  by  poison.  They  state, 
that  whilst  taking  "his  dinner  in  Swines- 
head Abbey,  John,  on  hearing  it  said 
how  cheap  corn  was,  spleenishly  ex- 
claimed, "  that  he  would  ere  long  make 
the  penny  loaf  cost  a  shilling ;"  which 
so  exasperated  one  of  the  monks,  that 
he  went  and  put  the  poison  of  a  toad 
into  a  cup  of  wine,  and  after  first  par- 
taking thereof  himself,  as  the  King's 
taster,  presented  the  cup  to  John,  who, 
little  suspecting'  harm,  drained  it  of  its 
envenomed  contents.  When  the  sorely- 
sick  John  was  told  the  monk  who  had 
partaken  of  the  poisonous  draught  was 
dead,  he  answered,  "God  have  mercy 
upon  me !  I  expected  as  much." 

According  to  another  narrative,  the 
King  had  defamed  the  sister  of  the 
monk,  who,  to  be  revenged,  placed  before 
the  offending  monarch,  at  the  dessert,  a 
dish  of  fine  pears,  all  of  which,  excepting 
three,  he  had  poisoned.  The  King  de- 
sired him  to  taste  the  pears,  which  he 
did  by  eating  the  wholesome  fruit,  whilst 
taking  partook  of  the  others  and 

However,  whether  through  poison  or 
disease,  certain  it  is,  that  John  was  at- 
tacked with  a  fatal  illness  at  Swineshead 
Abbey,  whence,  sick  as  he  was,  he  caused 
himself  to  be  conveyed  on  a  litter  to 
Newmark,  where,  perceiving  death  at 
hand,  he  sent  for  the  abbot  and  monks 
of  Caxton.  Before  these  ecclesiastics,  he 
named  Pope  Honorius  as  guardian  to 
his  children ;  willed  his  crown  to  his 
eldest  son,  Henry  ;  confessed  his  sins — a 
terrible  task  to  one  so  deeply  guilty — took 
the  eucharist,  pronounced  forgiveness  to 
his  enemies,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of 
October,  1216,  ended  his  earthly  career, 
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after  a  wretchedly  wicked  reign  of  seven- 
teen years,  seven  months,  and  ten  days. 

In  compliance  with  his  own  wish,  he 
was  buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral, 
close  to  the  burial  place  of  the  canonized 
Saxon,  Bishop  St.  Wulstan,  and  after- 
wards a  stately  marble  tomb,  with  his 
effigy  as  large  as  life,  was  erected  to  his 
memory  over  his  grave.  This  monu- 
ment remains  to  this  day  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation. 

Although  during  the  reign  of  John, 
the  Pope  laid  the  nation  under  interdict, 
and  excommunicated  the  King,  who  af- 
terwards became  so  bitterly  embroiled 
with  the  barons,  that  the  French  were 
invited  over,  and  for  a  period  became 
the  masters  of  the  land;  the  onward 
progress  of  the  people  appears  to  have 
oeen  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  checked.  Not 
only  did  trade  and  commerce  advance 
during  the  rule  of  the  ruthless  tyrant, 
but  by  the  edict  of  Hastings,  in  1200, 
the  naval  supremacy  of  England  was 
for  the  first  time  asserted,  all  the  ships 
of  foreign  power  being  ordered  to  strike 
their  topsails  to  the  British  flag,  under 
penalty  of  seizure  and  confiscation. 
Shortly  afterwards,  many  privileges  were 
granted  to  the  Cinque  Ports.  Standard 
money  was  for  the  first  time  coined. 
The  building  of  the  Old  London  Bridge 
was  completed.  The  great  ditch  which 
surrounded  the  City  of  London  walls  was 
commenced.  London,  Liverpool,  New- 
castle, Yarmouth,  and  other  cities  re- 
ceived a  confirmation  and  extension  of 
their  rights  and  privileges.  The  laws 
and  customs  of  England  were  established 
in  Ireland,  and  several  churches  and  re- 
ligious houses  were  erected,  and  nume- 
rous schools  established. 

Queen  Isabella  was  in  Gloucester  when 
her  husband  died.  Her  first  measure,  on 
learning  the  sad  news,  was,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  cause 
Prince  Henry,  then  in  his  tenth  year,  to 
be  crowned  Kine>.  The  coronation  was 
solemnized  in  Gloucester,  only  ten  days 
after  the  death  of  John,  In  the  legate 
Gualo,  assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  Win- 
chester, Exeter,  and  Bath,  who,  as  the 
regalia  belonging  to  John  had  been  lost 
in  the  Lincoln  washes,  and  the  crown  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  was  in  London— 
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then  possessed  by  the  French — placed 
on  his  head  a  circlet  formed  out  of  his 
mother's  gold  throat  collar. 

At  first  the  claims  of  Henry  the  Third 
were  but  very  partially  recognized,  the 
greater  part  of  England  being  possessed 
by  Louis  of  France,  and  garrisoned  by 
French  soldiers.  But  the  energy  and 
wisdom  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
had  been  proclaimed  Protector  or  Re- 
gent during  the  King's  minority,  and 
the  bravery  of  Hubert  de  Burgh  and 
other  nobles,  in  a  short  time  drove  these 
intruders  from  the  kingdom. 

Queen  Isabella  was  offered  no  share 
in  the  government  during  the  minority 
of  her  son,  Henry  the  Third,  and  she 
henceforth  ceased  in  any  way  to  super- 
intend the  education  of  her  English  bred 
family.  Indeed,  many  of  the  English  de- 
clared they  abhorred  her,  "  for,"  said 
they,  "  it  is  notorious,  that  our  late  vile 
monarch,  from  the  hour  of  his  union 
with  her,  became  a  wickeder  man  and  a 
worse  King?' 

In  June  1216  Isabella  quitted  Eng- 
land, and  took  up  her  residence  in  An- 
goulSme,  a  city  not  far  from  Valence, 
the  capital  of  her  former  lover,  Count 
Hugh  de  la  Marche,  from  whom  she  had 
been  abducted  when  a  mere  girl  to  be 
married  to  John,  and  to  whom  her  el- 
dest daughter,  Joanna,  had  been  be- 
trothed. Shortly  after  her  arrival  in 
AngoulSme,  Count  de  la  Marche  re- 
turned from  a  crusade,  and  although 
his  betrothed— then  seven  years  old- 
was  residing  in  his  castle,  for  purposes  of 
education,  he  put  her  aside,  and  again 
wooed  his  false  love,  her  mother,  with 
such  success,  that  in  1217,  Isabella  be- 
came the  bride  of  the  valiant  Marcher. 

As  the  Dowager  Queen  had  contracted 
her  marriage  without  asking  permission 
from  the  Council  of  Regency  in  Eng- 
land, that  body  greatly  enraged  Count 
de  la  Marche,  by  withholding  her  dower 
from  her.  However,  shortly  afterwards, 
the  Council  promised  the  King  of  Scot- 
land, in  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  hand  of 
the  Princess  Joanna  in  marriage  ;  but 
the  promise  was  easier  made  than  per- 
formed, for  when  they  applied  to  Count 
Hugh,  who  still  retained  his  daughter- 
in-law,  he,  despite  entreaties  and  threats, 


peremptorily  refused  to  resign  her  till 
his  wife's  dower  had  been  paid ;  and  on 
King  Henry's  appealing  to  the  Pope, 
the  sovereign  Pontiff  took  so  little  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  that  the  thunders 
of  the  Vatican  availed  not  At  length, 
however,  after  much  negotiation  and  a 
resolute  refusal  of  the  Scotch  King  to  be 
pacified  without  Joanna  for  his  bride, 
the  matter  was  settled  by  Henry  paying 
the  arrears  of  his  mother's  dower,"and 
in  return,  receiving  his  sister  Joanna 
from  the  dauntless  Count. 

The  hi^h-spiritod  Isabella  ill  brooked 
the  humiliating  change  from  queen  to 
countes9.  To  behold  her  husband  do- 
ing homage  to  his  liege  lord,  the  King 
of  France,  greatly  ruffled  her  temper; 
and  when  Jane  of  Thoulouse,  a  lady  she 
utterly  despised,  became  the  wife  of  the 
French  King's  brother,  Prince  Alphonso, 
— who,  being  created  Count  of  Poictiers, 
required  De  la  Marche  to  do  him  homage 
for  French  Poitou, — her  wrath  so  kindled, 
that  she  prevailed  on  her  son,  King 
Henry,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
French  Poitou,  and  persuaded  her  own 
husband  to  break  allegiance  with  King 
Louis,  and  fight  under  the  banner  of 
England. 

Although  the  warfare  raged  for  seve- 
ral years,  it  terminated  abruptly.  The 
weak-minded  English  King,  on  losing 
the  battle  of  Taillebourg,  fled  with  cow- 
urdly  precipitancy  from  the  scene  of 
strife ;  when,  overcome  by  defeat  after 
defeat,  Isabella,  who  had  caused  all  the 
mischief,  and  her  husband,  De  la  Marche, 
were  forced  to  sue  for  mercy,  at  the  feet 
of  King  Louis,  who  generously  restored 
them  to  favour  on  the  easy  condition, 
that  De  la  Marche  gave  up  some  of  his 
possessions,  and  did  homage  for  others 
to  Prince  Alphonso. 

After  slumbering  for  about  ten  years, 
the  proud  spirit  of  Isabella  again  burst 
forth  in  the  horrible  guise  of  assassina- 
tion. The  life  of  King  Louis  was  twice 
attempted,  and  the  crime  being  brought 
to  her  door  by  the  confession  of  her 
hirelings,  she  fled  from  vengeance  to  the 
nunnery  of  Fontevraud,  where,  beneath 
the  religious  garb,  she  securely  secreted 
herself  in  a  concealed  chamber. 

As  Isabella  was  no  where  to  be  found, 
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her  husband  and  her  eldest  son  were 
seized  and  accused  of  the  poisoning, 
when  the  redoubted  Count  De  la  Marche 
declared  his  wife  was  belied\  and  made 
appeal  to  battle  by  challenging  his  ac- 
cuser, Prince  Alphonso,  to  single  combat. 
Hut  Alphonso,  being  not  over-brave,  ex- 
cused himself,  on  the  plea  that  he  never 
fought  with  treason-polluted  felons. 
Then  the  son  of  De  la  Marche  offered  to 
fight  in  the  place  of  his  father ;  but  this 
challenge  was  met  with  the  same  refusal 
as  the  former. 

Meanwhile  Poitou  rose  in  insurrec- 
tion, and  when,  shortly  afterwards,  the 
sad  tidings  of  these  troubles  reached  the 
ears  of  Isabella,  now  called  the  wicked 
Jezebel  bv  the  French  and  Poictevins, 
who  to  ner  base  influence  attributed 
their  disastrous  warfare,  she,  overcome 
by  misfortune,  poverty,  and  a  consci- 
ousness of  her  many  misdeeds,  sunk 
into  a  decline,  which  terminated  her  ex- 
istence in  1246.  "  She  died,"  says  Mat- 
thew Paris,  "  in  her  secret  chamber,  at 
Fontevraud,  much  in  need  of  the  spiritual 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  alms  of  the 
poor." 

Her  remains  were  interred  without 
pomp  in  the  churchyard  of  Fontevraud. 
About  eight  years  afterwards,  her  son, 
Henry  the  Third,  on  visiting  the  abbey, 
was  so  shocked  on  beholding  his  mother, 
even  in  death,  cast  off  from  the  fellow- 
ship of  his  royal  ancestors,  that  he  had 
her  remains  removed  to  the  choir  of  the 
church,  where  he  erected  for  her  a  noble 


tomb,  which  has  since  been  destroyed: 
all  that  now  remains  being  her  mutilated 
statue,  which,  thanks  to  Mr.  Stothard, 
has  been  removed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment from  the  prison  cellar  where  he 
found  it  in  1816,  and  thus  preserved  from 
total  destruction. 

After  the  death  of  Isabella,  Count  de 
la  Marche  became  reconciled  to  Louis  of 
France,  afterwards  styled  St.  Louis,  and 
with  him  set  out  in  1248,  on  a  disastrous 
crusade  in  the  Holy  Land,  where,  on 
reaching  Damietta,  the  Count  was  slain 
in  a  fierce  encounter  with  the  Saracens. 

What  family  Isabella  nad  by  Count  de 
la  Marche  is  not  known.  Speed  says, 
"  by  this  marriage  she  had  divers  chil- 
dren," and  from  other  sources  we  learn 
that  her  eldest  son  succeeded  to  his  parent's 

Satrimony  as  Hugh  the  Eleventh,  Count 
e  la  Marche  ana  Angouleme,  and  that 
shortly  after  their  mother's  death,  four  of 
the  sons  and  one  of  the  daughters  came 
to  England,  and  were  loaded  with  favours 
by  their  half-brother,  Henry  the  Third. 
Of  these,  Guy  de  Lusignan,  a  knight  of 
some  renown,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Lewes ;  William  de  Yalence  was  married 
to  Joanna,  the  rich  heiress  of  Warin  de 
Muntchesnil,  and  became  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke ;  Ethelmar,  who  was  in  holy  orders, 
was,  after  much  opposition  from  the 
clergy,  elevated  to  the  rich  see  of  Win- 
chester; Geoffrey  de  Lusignan  was 
created  Lord  of  Hastings,  and  the  Lady 
Eliza  was  espoused  to  the  powerful  John, 
Earl  Warrenne 
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CHAPTER  I. 
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Xing  to  discard  his  foreign  councillors. 


LEAN  0  R  A  OF 
PROVENCE,  sur- 
named  La  Belle, 
from  her  exquisite 
beauty,  was  the  se- 
cond of  the  five  fair 
daughters  of  the  il- 
lustrious Raymond 
Bcrcnger,  Count  of  Provence.  This 
Count  Raymond  was  alike  celebrated  as 
a  poet  and  a  warrior,  but  being  fond  of 
battle  strife,  he,  by  continual  wars,  had 
so  wasted  his  monev,  that  his  poverty 
had  become  proverbial.  His  consort, 
Beatrice,  daugntcr  of  Thomas,  Count  of 
Savoy,  was  remarkable  for  beauty,  wit, 
and  high  accomplishments. 

Born  in  that  land  of  sunshine  and 
song,  the  south  of  France,  the  birthplace 
of  the  most  renowned  troubadours  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  where  the  language 
spoken  was  remarkable  for  its  grace,  ele- 
gance, and  superior  fitness  for  poetical 
composition,  Eleanora  imbibed  a  spark 


of  the  poet's  fire,  and  whilst  scarcely  yet 
in  her  teens,  penned  that  really  credita- 
ble heroic  poem  on  the  love  adventures 
of  Blandin  of  Cornwall,  which  is  still 
preserved  in  the  royal  library  of  Turin, 
and  which,  singular  to  relate,  won  for 
her  the  crown  matrimonial  of  England. 

The  poem  completed,  she,  by  the  de- 
sire of  ner  father,  who,  it  appears,  was 
counselled  to  the  course  by  his  far-seeing 
confidant,  the  poet  Romeo,  sent  it  with 
many  compliments  to  King  Henry's  bro- 
ther, Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall.  Earl 
Richard  was  then  at  Poitou,  preparing 
for  a  crusade ;  but  feeling  flattered  by  this 
mark  of  respect  from  the  peerless  maiden, 
and  being  himself  already  married  to  a 
fair  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
the  Protector,  he  wrote  on  the  instant  a 
long  epistle  to  his  brother  Henry  the 
Third,  in  which,  after  lavishly  praising 
her  beauty,  her  accomplishments,  and, 
above  all,  her  romantic  rhymes,  he  con- 
cludes by  earnestly  entreating  the  King 
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to  lose  no  time  in  brining  about  the 
match,  as  not  in  all  Christendom  could 
so  fair,  so  sweet,  so  well-gifted  a  young 
bride  be  found,  as  this  beauteously  beau- 
tiful Eleanora. 

With  what  joy  this  messenger  of  love 
was  received  by  King  Henry,  may  be 
imagined,  when  we  remember  how  his 
previous  endeavours  to  enter  the  holy 
pale  of  matrimony  had  all  failed.  In 
the  courts  of  Brittany,  Austria,  and  Bo- 
hemia, he  had  sued  in  vain  for  a  bride. 
Nor  were  his  efforts  more  successful  when 
directed  towards  Scotland.  The  Scotch 
Princess,  Margaret,  on  being  told  that  he 
was  lewd,  squint-eyed,  deceitful,  weak- 
minded,  and  more  faint-hearted  than  a 
woman,  rejected  his  suit,  and  married 
his  justiciary,  Hubert  de  Burgh;  and 
when,  after  this,  he,  in  1231,  resolving 
not  to  be  out-Ceesarcd  by  his  own  chief 
minister,  paid  court  to  Margaret's 
younger  sister,  the  English  barons, 
dreading  an  increase  of  the  already 
kingly  power  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  pre- 
vented the  alliance  from  taking  place ; 
which  so  dispirited  him,  that,  believing 
himself  doomed  to  a  life  of  single  bless- 
edness, he  made  no  further  efforts  in  the 
matter  till  1235,  a  period  of  four  years, 
when  he  demanded  for  his  Queen,  J  o- 
anna,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Ponthieu. 
His  proposals  were  now  favourably  re- 
ceived both  by  the  lady  and  her  friends. 
The  marriage  contract  was  signed,  and 
they  being  fourth  cousins,  ambassadors 
were  dispatched  for  the  Pope's  dispensa- 
tion. But,  before  the  ambassadors 
reached  Rome,  he  sent  secret  orders  to 
them  to  return  home  with  all  haste  and 
secrecy,  as  he  had  changed  his  mind. 
This  change  of  purpose  was  occasioned 
by  the  letter  from  his  brother  Earl  Rich- 
ard, which  painted  the  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments of  Eleanora  in  such  bril- 
liant colours,  that  he  henceforth  over- 
looked the  claims  of  the  disappointed 
Joanna,  for  tho  more  captivating  charms 
of  the  fair  maid  of  Provence. 

Henry  exerted  his  utmost  energies  in 
prosecuting  this,  his  seventh  purpose  of 
marriage.  After  writing  in  June,  1235, 
to  the  Earl  of  Savoy,  brother  to  Elea- 
nora's  mother,  requesting  his  friendly 
assistance  in  bringing  about  the  nuptials, 


and  learning,  through  a  secret  messen- 
ger—Richard, prior  of  II uric— tnat  tho 
parents  of  his  lady-love  were  favourable 
to  the  match,  he  made  known  to  his  no- 
bles that  he  had  broken  his  engagement 
with  Joanna  of  Ponthieu ;  and  they,  says 
Hemmingford,  most  considerately  advised 
him  to  marry  tho  very  lady  he  wished 
for,  Eleanora  of  Provence.  Indeed,  the 
alliance  presented  prospects  of  political 
advantages,  as  her  eldest  sister,  Siargue- 
rite  of  Provence,  was  married  to  the 
good  St.  Louis  of  France. 

As  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Count 
Raymond,  King  Hcnrv,  with  great  judg- 
ment, dispatched  the  bishops  of  Ely  and 
Hereford,  the  prior  of  Hurle,  and  the 
brother  of  Robert  de  Sandford,  Master 
of  the  Knights  Templars.  When  these 
sober-minded  ecclesiastics  reached  Pro- 
vence, the  needy  Count,  desiring  above 
all  things  that  his  daughter  Eleanora 
should  wear  the  crown  matrimonial  of 
England,  received  them  with  great  honour 
and  respect.  But  on  opening  the  nego- 
ciation,  a  rather  formidable  dilficulty  pre- 
sented itself.  The  embassy  had  been  in- 
structed to  demand  twenty  thousand 
marks  as  Eleanora's  marriage  portion. 
This  sum  it  was  beyond  the  power  of 
Count  Raymond  to  raise ;  and  being  too 
proud  to  own  his  poverty,  he,  with 
the  astuteness  of  a  clever  diplomatist, 
met  the  obstacle  by  objecting  to  the  pal- 
triness of  the  dower  which  Henry  would 
be  able  to  fix  on  Eleanora  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  mother,  Isabella. 

On  this,  Henry  desired  his  procurators 
to  reduce  his  demand  to  fifteen  thousand 
marks,  and  if,  continued  tho  money- 
grasping  sceptre-bearer,  this  sura  is  un- 
obtainable, get  ten  thousand,  seven  thou- 
sand, five  thousand,  or  even  three  thou- 
sand marks.  But  the  haughty  Count  ex- 
pressed great  indignation  at  this  mode  of 
proceeding,  and  declared  that  his  daugh- 
ter was  not  to  be  bargained  for  like  a 
beast ;  which  so  alarmed  Henry,  that, 
fearing  to  lose  tho  lady,  he  wrote  in 
haste  to  the  ambassadors,  telling  them  if 
they  could  not  obtain  money,  at  any  rate 
to  procure  the  infanta,  and  conduct  her 
to  him  in  England  without  delay.  Ac  • 
cordingly  the  marriage  contract  was 
signed,  and  the  young,  but  portionless 
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Eleanora,  ceremoniously  delivered  to  the 
embassy. 

On  her  journey  to  England,  the  royal 
bride  was  attended  by  a  magnificent  train 
of  nobles  and  knights,  including  her 
uncle,  the  Bishop  or  Valcntia,  and  the 
Count  of  Champagne.  Thibaut  the 
Seventh,  the  poet  King  of  Navarre, 
whose  songs  are  6till  remembered  with 
fondness  in  the  province  over  which  he 
bore  sway,  attended  her  in  person  as  a 
guide,  whilst  she  and  her  company  passed 
through  his  dominions.  The  journey 
occupied  five  days,  and  although  the 
retinue  consisted  of  more  than  three 
hundred  horsemen,  besides  a  bevy  of 
ladies,  and  a  host  of  minstrels,  jongleurs, 
and  other  more  humble  followers,  he 
generously  feasted  them  right  royally, 
and  himself  paid  all  the  expenses. 

At  the  French  frontier  she  was  hos- 
pitably welcomed  by  St.  Louis  and  his 
consort,  her  sister  Marguerite,  and  the 
French  Queen  Dowager.  After  passing 
through  France,  she  embarked  at  Wis- 
sant,  and  making  a  speedy  passage,  safely 
arrived  at  Dover,  whence  she  and  her 
stately  train  proceeded  to  Canterbury, 
where,  on  the  fourth  of  Januarv,  1236, 
she  was  married  to  Henry  the  Third,  by 
St.  Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
assisted  by  the  bishops  who  had  accom- 
panied her. 

Immediately  after  their  marriage,  the 
royal  party  proceeded  to  London  with 
great  pomp,  when,  on  Sunday,  the  twen- 
tieth of  January,  it  being  the  feast  of 
St.  Fabian  and  St.  Sebastian,  the  coro- 
nation of  the  Queen  was  solemnized, 
with  extraordinary  splendour,  at  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Previous  to  the  performance  of  the 
magnificent  ceremony,  King  Henry,  with 
the  taste  of  an  artist  and  the  affection  of 
a  lover,  caused  the  palace  at  Westmin- 
ster to  bo  improved  and  beautified  for 
the  reception  of  his  charming  bride. 
The  Queen's  chamber  was  decorated  with 
historical  paintings  and  ornate  works 
of  art,  whilst  both  the  King's  chamber 
and  wardrobe  were  painted  in  imitation 
of  green  curtains,  emblazoned  with  ele- 
gant devices,  and  rich  borders. 

Nor  were  the  good  Londoners  back- 
ward in  demonstrations  of  loyalty  to  the 
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young  Queen.  After  cleansing  their 
thoroughfares  from  mud,  dirt,  sticks, 
and  even-thing  offensive — a  purification 
which,  difficult  as  it  might  be  to  effect 
in  those  days,  when  sewers  were  un- 
known, must,  in  a  sanitary  sense,  have 
proved  a  blessing  to  tho  inhabitants — 
they  adorned  their  city  with  banners, 
hangings,  candles,  lamps,  marvellous  de- 
vices, and  unheard-of  costly  pageantry, 
on  which  Eleanor,  as  she  passed  by, 
gazed  with  astonishment  and  delight. 
At  one  spot,  where  the  display  was  re- 
markably profuse  and  gorgeous,  the 
voung  Queen  paused,  and,  after  feasting 
her  dazzled  eyes,  exclaimed :  "  Oh,  Lon- 
don, thou  art  indeed  the  world's  centre 
of  riches  and  greatness  !" 

On  the  coronation  day,  not  a  citizen 
was  within  his  house ;  every  street  and 
lane  was  crowded  with  gay,  countless 
throngs ;  and  there  was  assembled  such 
a  host  of  nobles  of  both  sexes,  such  num- 
bers of  ecclesiastics,  and  such  a  variety 
of  minstrels  and  players,  that  London, 
with  its  capacious  oosom,  could  scarcely 
contain  them. 

The  citizens  of  London  performed  the 
duties  of  butler  to  the  King — an  office 
acknowledged  to  belong  to  them  of  an- 
cient right — at  the  coronation.  Mounted 
on  swift  horses,  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty,  they  rode  forth  to 
accompany  Henry  and  his  consort  from 
the  Tower  to  Westminster.  Dressed  in 
silken  garments,  with  long  graceful 
mantles,  skilfully  worked  in  gold,  their 
horses  trapped  with  glittering  new  spurs 
and  costly  saddles,  they  moved  in  pro- 
cession, such  as  London  had  never  be- 
fore witnessed,  each  rider  bearing  in  his 
hand  a  skilfully- wrought  cup  of  gold  or 
silver  for  the  king's  use.  Tnus  arrayed, 
with  the  king's  trumpeters  sounding 
martial  music  before  them,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  coronation  banquet,  where 
they  served  the  noble  company  with 
wine. 

The  duty  of  crowning  was  performed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with 
the  usual  solemnities,  assisted  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  the  other  bishops, 
who  took  their  station  according  to  their 
ranks.  The  coronation  procession  was 
magnificent.   The  King,  clad  in  royal 
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robes,  and  wearing  his  crown,  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  Earl  of  Chester,  bearing 
the  sword  of  St.  Edward,  called  **  Cur- 
tcin,"  in  token  that,  as  Earl  of  the  Pa- 
lace, he  had  the  power  of  restraining 
the  King,  should  he  act  wrongfully ; 
whilst  the  l'ishop  of  Chinchester,  the 
chancellor,  carried  that  ancient  corona- 
tion ensign,  the  cup  of  precious  stones ; 
and  Hugh  De  Patishull,  the  King's 
treasurer,  robed  in  a  rich  Dalmatica, 
walked  before,  with  the  paten.  These 
were  preceded  by  Sir  Richard  Siward 
and  Sir  Nicholas  De  Molis,  carrying  the 
royal  sceptres.  The  Grand-Marshal  of 
England,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  went 
before,  and  with  a  wand  cleared  the 
way  for  the  royal  train,  both  in  the 
church  and  in  the  banquetting-hall,  and 
arranged  the  guests  at  table.  A  rich 
silken  pall  was  carried  over  both  the 
King  and  the  Queen;  each  pall  was 
adorned  with  four  silver  gilded  bells, 
and  supported  by  four  curiously- wrought 
silver  lances,  borne  by  the  wardens  of 
the  Cinque  Ports. 

At  the  banquet  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
supplied  the  King  with  water  in  silver 
basins,  to  wash  before  his  meal.  At  the 
King's  table  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  a  few  favoured  abbots,  sat  at  the 
right  of  the  King,  whilst  the  left  was 
occupied  by  a  few  privileged  nobles. 
Much  jealousy  and  ill-will  appears  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  defective  and 
unjust  arrangements  at  the  banquet. 
Many  persons  seated  at  the  lower  tables 
considered  that  their  rank  and  station 
entitled  them  to  a  place  nearer  to  the 
King,  whilst  others  endeavoured  to  fill 
offices  that  of  right  did  not  belong  to 
them.  However,  as  the  decision  of  these 
matters  was  put  off  to  a  more  fitting 
opportunity,  the  festivity  was  clouded 
with  but  one  dispute  worthy  of  mention. 
This  dispute,  which  arose  from  Andrew 
Buckcrel,  the  Mayor  of  London,  who 
came  with  his  good  citizens  to  serve  in 
the  buttery,  claiming  the  honour  of 
holding  the  King's  wine-cup,  and  re- 
plenishing it  whenever  needed,  was  de- 
cided by  the  King  ordering  that  only 
Master  Michael  Belot,  the  deputy  of 
Albini,  the  Pincerna,  or  grand  butler  of 
England,  had  a  right  to  fill  that  office. 


Accordingly,  the  chagrined  mayor  bowed 
to  the  royal  will,  and  servea  the  two 
bishops  at  the  King's  right  hand.  After 
the  banquet,  the  earl  butler  received 
the  cup  out  of  which  the  King  had  drank 
as  his  right,  and  Master  Michael  re- 
ceived the  earl's  robes  as  his  perquisite ; 
indeed,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the  ar- 
ticles and  trappings  used  at  the  corona- 
tion were  apportioned  out  to  those  who 
served  on  the  festive  occasion. 

Thus,  the  citizens  of  Winchester  su- 
perintended the  cooking  of  the  feast, 
and  the  head  cook  in  the  royal  kitchen 
received  the  steward's  robe  as  his  right. 
Gilbert  De  Sandford  was  door-keeper  of 
the  Queen's  chamber  on  that  dav,  and 
obtained  as  his  right  the  Queen's  bridal- 
bed  and  furniture.  The  cloth  that  hung 
behind  the  King  at  table  was  claimed  as 
a  perquisite  both  by  the  door-keepers 
and  the  scullions,  whilst  the  knives, 
dishes,  saltcellars,  and  other  articles, 
even  to  the  cloth  on  which  the  King 
walked  in  the  church  and  thebantjuetting- 
hall,  were  all  similarly  appropriated. 

After  declaring  that  the  scene  was  too 
magnificent  to  describe,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  the  dresses  of  the  ladies,  the 
nobles,  and  the  clergy  too  dazzling  to  be- 
hold, Matthew  Pans  remarks :  "  Why 
should  I  name  those  who,  as  their  duty 
wanted,  performed  the  offices  of  the 
church  ?  Why  describe  the  abundance 
and  variety  of  meats,  fish,  fruits,  wines, 
and  dishes  of  delicacies  on  the  tables,  or 
mention  the  sweet  voices,  the  fantastic 
antics  of  the  glecmen,  or  the  comeliness 
and  gaiety  of  the  waiters  ?  For  what- 
ever the  world  could  produce  for  magni- 
ficence or  delight,  was  there  brought  to- 
gether from  every  quarter." 

Like  his  father,  King  John,  Henry 
was  the  greatest  fop  of  the  age.  But 
although  he  himself  was  the  first  Prince 
who  wore  garments  of  sparkling  gold- 
tissued  baudekin,  he  liberally  ordered  for 
his  Queen  apparel  the  most  choice  and 
costly.  Dresses,  robes  and  mantles  of 
satin  velvet,  cloth  of  gold,  ermine,  and 
other  superb  texture  filled  the  wardrobe 
of  Eleanora.  Her  magnificent  jewel- 
lery, consisting  of  richly-jewelled  chap- 
lets  of  fillagree  gold,  to  wear  over  the 
hair,  splendid  girdles,  clasps,  armlets, 
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and  other  rare  golden  ornaments,  cost 
her  loving  lord  a  sum  equal  to  about 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  present 
money.  Her  great  crown,  which  she 
wore  on  state  occasions,  was  sot  with 
gems  worth  one  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  (twenty-two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds),  and,  as  a  marriage  pre- 
sent, she  received  from  her  sister,  Mar- 
garet of  France,  a  large  peacock,  beau- 
tifully formed  of  gold  and  silver,  with  a 
train  set  with  pearls  and  sapphires. 
This  spl»  ndid  piece  of  plate  was  used  as 
an  ewer,  the  water  being  forced  out  of 
the  boak  into  a  richly-carved  silver  basin, 
the  rim  of  which  was  set  with  emeralds. 

The  father  of  the  injured  Joanna  of 
Ponthicu  no  sooner  heard  of  Henry's 
marriage  with  Klcanorn,  than  he  applied 
to  the  Pope  for  redress.  But  as  Count 
Raymond  had  early  in  life  eagerly  fought 
against  the  reputed  heretics  of  Langue- 
doc,  and  given  other  proofs  of  devotion 
to  the  Roman  See,  the  shrewd  Pontiff 
judged  that  the  union  would  greatly 
strengthen  his  already  almost  kingly 
power  over  England,  and  therefore  set- 
ting at  defiance  all  moral  considerations, 
he,  on  receiving  a  princely  bribe,  pub- 
lished two  bulls,  expressing  his  appro- 
bation of  King  Henry's  marriage,  and 
declaring  that  as  Henry  and  Joanna 
were  fourth  cousins,  they  could  not 
have  been  united  together  in  holy  wed- 
lock without  injury  to  their  fame,  and 
peril  to  their  souls. 

Henry  the  Third  was  a  most  extrava- 
gant King.  To  gratify  his  love  of  dis- 
play and  liberality,  he  drained  his  cof- 
fers, without  heeding  how  they  could  be 
filled  again.  Poor  as  he  was  when  he 
marriea,  the  expenses  of  the  nuptials 
and  Eleanora's  coronation  were  enor- 
mous, and  to  defray  them,  he  spent 
nearly  all  the  sum  voted  by  parliament 
as  the  portion  of  his  sister,  Isabella,  just 
marriea  to  Frederic  the  Second,  Empe- 
ror of  Germany.  But  even  this  unjust 
measure  did  but  reduce  his  difficulties. 
The  demands  against  him  were  still  consi- 
derable. He,  therefore,  called  a  parliament 
of  all  the  lords  of  the  land,  and  told  them 
that  his  own  and  his  sister's  marriage  had 
quite  exhausted  his  treasury,  and  re- 
quested a  tliirteenth  part  of  all  the 


moveable  property  in  the  kingdom ;  but 

they  replied,  that  they  had  already 
granted  liim  sums  sufficient  for  both  the 
marriages,  and  as  he  had  squandered  the 
money  away,  he  must  now  do  the  best 
he  could. 

In  truth,  his  partiality  for  foreigners, 
as  well  as  his  extravagances,  had  greatly 
offended  the  nation.  In  the  early  years 
of  his  reign,  he  had  lavished  wealth, 
place,  power  on  his  Provencal  relations 
and  friends,  and  since  his  marriage,  he 
had  showered  favours  on  the  Italians, 
and  the  relatives  and  followers  of  his 
beloved  consort.  It  was,  therefore,  only 
after  a  solemn  promise  to  hold  inviolable 
the  great  charters  of  the  land,  and  to  re- 
form his  conduct  generally,  that  he,  in 
1 237,  obtained  from  the  reluctant  parlia- 
ment a  compliance  with  his  earnest  request- 

The  hope  of  the  Pope,  that  Henry's 
marriage  would  increase  his  power, 
proved  no  vain  conceit.  Three  hundred 
Italian  ecclesiastics  had  been  sent  over 
to  England,  and  armed  with  bulls  from 
the  Holy  See,  they  recklessly  crushed 
the  liberty  of  the  church,  and  trampled 
religion  under  foot.  Supported  by  the 
tacit  consent  of  the  King,  they  plun- 
dered the  revenues  left  by  pious  men  for 
the  poor,  and  thundered  anathemas 
against  all  who  dared  to  oppose  them  in 
their  wickedness. 

"  Behold,"  says  the  indignant  chro- 
nicler, "England,  but  yesterday  the 
mistress  of  nations,  the  mirror  of  the 
church,  the  pattern  of  holy  religion,  has 
fallen  a  prey  to  debased,  immoral,  cun- 
ning agents  of  Rome,  degenerate  men, 
living  on  the  patrimony  of  Christ,  and 
robbing  the  righteous  and  the  simple- 
minded!  Oh,  it  were  better  to  die  than 
look  upon  the  sufferings  of  our  people 
and  our  saints !" 

The  weak-minded  King  paid  little  re- 
gard to  this  state  of  matters.  As  he 
obeyed  the  Pope's  commands  to  the  let- 
ter, and  devoutly  observed  the  ceremo- 
nials of  religion,  he  believed  himself 
steeled  from  harm,  and  disregarding  the 
people's  murmurs  and  his  own  repeated 
promises  to  the  assembled  nobles,  he 
pertinaciously  adhered  to  his  foreign 
councillors,  and  inviting  over  more  of 
Eleanor's  relations  and  friends,  conferred 
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on  them  -wealthy  estates  and  rich  benefits, 
greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  the  English 
nobility. 

The  most  distinguished  of  these  royal 
favourites  was  the  talented  Simon  "de 
Montfort,  created  Earl  of  Leicester  in 
February,  1239,  the  third  son  of  Count 
de  Montfort,  the  energetic  leader  of  the 
crusades  against  the  Albigenses.  This 
Simon  so  contrived,  that  in  1238,  Henry, 
as  an  act  of  expediency,  bestowed  his 
widowed  sister,  Eleanor,  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  upon  him  in  marriage.  The 
ceremony  was  privately  performed  in  St. 
Stephen  s  chapel,  and  although  the  bride 
had  taken  the  ring  as  a  nun,  the  King 
in  person  gave  her  away,  and  Earl  Si- 
mon afterwards  paid  a  high  sum  to  the 
Pope  for  a  dispensation  for  the  marriage. 
Doubtless  there  was  an  imperative  ne- 
cessity for  haste  and  privacy  in  the  mat- 
ter, as  immediately  afterwards,  on  being 


told  by  some  of  his  nobles  that  the  mar- 
riage was  illegal,  Henry  tartly  answere  d, 
"  Why  now  object  ?  how  can  the  knot 
be  untied,  the  Princess  is  enceinte  ?  ** 

Earl  Richard,  the  King's  brother,  and 
the  then  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne, 
roundly  rated  Henry  for  his  persistance 
in  surrounding  himself  with  Eleanor's 
foreign  kindred  and  friends.  After  re- 
minding him  of  the  probable  consequences 
of  his  unconstitutional  doings,  he  bade 
him  follow  the  example  of  those  discreet 
monarchs,  the  Emperor,  and  the  French 
King,  both  of  whom,  at  their  marriages, 
sent  back  their  consorts'  whole  train  of 
followers  without  bestowing  on  one  of 
them  either  lands  or  money.  But  these 
endeavours  of  Earl  Richard  were  pro- 
ductive of  no  permanent  benefit  to  the 
country.  After  a  while,  the  easy-minded 
King  squandered  his  revenues  on  his  fo- 
reign favourites  as  lavishly  as  heretofore. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Birth  of  Prince  Edward — Visit  of  tlie  Count  of  Flanders — Doxonfall  of  the  Count 
of  Provence  prevented  by  the  intercession  of  King  Henry — Birth  of  the  Princess 
Margaret— Peter  of  Savoy  and  Bis/top  Boniface,  two  of  Eleanor's  uncles,  arrive 
—  The  Jews  mulcted  to  pay  for  their  entertainment — Isabella  procttres  the  eleva- 
tion of  Boniface  to  the  primacy — Death  of  the  Empress,  and  of  Eleanor  of  Brit- 
tany—The  Queen  accompanies  the  King  in  his  expedition  against  St.  Louis — 
Gives  birth  to  the  Princess  Beatrice — Returns  to  England — Is  visited  by  her  mo- 
ther— Her  sister  married  to  Earl  Itichard — The  Jews  oppressed — Illness  and 
death  of  Count  Raymond — Marriage  arranged  between  tl\e  Scotch  King  and 
Eleanor  as  eldest  daughter — Unjust  extortion  by  Henry— Birth  of  Prince  Ed- 
mund— The  Barons  banish  the  Pope's  nuncio— The  Queen  Dowager  dies — Eleanor  a 
succeeds  to  her  dower,  and  lavishes  it  on  her  relations — Earl  Raymond's  will- 
Count  Hugh's  children  arrive — Henry  sells  his  plate  and  jewels — Oppresses  the 
Londoners— In  conjunction  with  Eleanora,  begs  alms — Becomes  miserly — Eleanor  a 
exhibits  a  dwarf— Further  expedients  for /tiling  the  royal  coffers. 


N  the  night  of  the 
;-\  sixteenth  of  June, 
1239,  Eleanora  pre- 
sented her  royal 
lord  with  a  heir. 
The  boy  was  born 
at  Westminster,  and 
christened  Edward, 
in  honour  of  the  sainted  Saxon  King, 
Edward.  At  this  event  the  people 
rejoiced,  and  all  the  nobles  of  the 
land  offered  costly  presents  to  the  infant 


prince.  The  covetous  Henry,  however, 
marred  the  rejoicing,  by  sending  back 
the  presents  of  least  value,  with  injunc- 
tions to  the  donors  to  immediately  for- 
ward articles  of  more  intrinsic  worth, 
on  pain  of  the  King's  displeasure.  On 
this  account,  the  nobles  wittily  re- 
marked, "God  gave  us  this  boy,  but 
the  King  sells  him  to  us." 

In  1239,  Henry  and  Eleanora  kept 
their  Christmas  at  Winchester.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  following  year,  1240, 
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the  Count  of  Flanders  paid  a  short  visit 
to  the  Court  of  England,  and  did  homage 
to  Henry  for  a  pension  of  five  hundred 
marks,  when,  being  loaded  with  rich 
gifts  from  the  King,  he  returned  to  his 
own  possessions,  and  waged  an  unsuc- 
cessful war  against  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. In  this  strife,  the  Count  of  Tou- 
louse supported  the  cause  of  the  Empe- 
ror, and  to  revenge  an  old  injury, 
marched  against  the  Count  of  Provence 
with  such  success,  that  he  doubtless 
would  have  made  himself  master  of  Pro- 
vence, but  for  the  intercession  of  King 
Henry,  who,  at  the  pressing  instance 
of  his  consort,  wrote  several  friendly 
epistles  to  the  Emperor,  on  behalf  of 
Count  Raymond,  his  father-in-law. 

On  the  fifth  of  October  the  Queen 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  who  was 
named  Margaret,  after  her  aunt,  the 
Queen  of  France. 

In  1241,  Peter,  Count  of  Savoy,  on 
whom  Henry  bestowed  the  Earldom  of 
Bichmond,  and  Boniface,  Bishop-elect 
of  Basil,  both  uncles  to  the  Queen,  came 
to  England  to  better  their  fortunes  ;  and 
Henry,  influenced  by  the  entreaties  of 
his  beloved  Eleanora,  welcomed  them 
with  such  splendour,  that  he  exhausted 
his  treasury,  and  to  disburse  the  expenses 
of  his  profusion  and  dishonest  liberality, 
forced  the  Jews  to  pay  him  twenty  thou- 
sand marks,  almost  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  present  money,  under  pe- 
nalty of  banishment,  or  perpetual  im- 
prisonment 

So  great  was  the  influence  of  Queen 
Eleanora  over  her  royal  lord,  that  for  a 
period,  Henry  permitted  the  Earl  of 
Richmond  to  fully  control  all  church 
and  state  matters,  and  bestowed  on  him 
that  part  of  London  known  as  the  Sa- 
voy, besides  other  princely  presents. 
Nor  was  the  plastic- minded  King  un- 
mindful of  the  interests  of  Boniface, 
St.  Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
having  a  few  months  previously  breathed 
his  last.  Henry  by  force  and  stratagem 
procured  the  election  of  Boniface  to  the 
valuable  vacant  see.  Queen  Eleanora 
took  great  interest  in  her  uncle's  elec- 
tion. She  gained  over  the  Pope  by 
writing  to  him  with  her  own  hands  a 
humble  and  complimentary  letter,  and 


prevailed  on  Henry  to  draw  up  a  paper 

to  be  signed  by  all  the  bishops  and  ab- 
bots, commending  the  young,  inexpe- 
rienced Bishop  of  Basil  as  a  worthy  can- 
didate for  the  primacy.  By  these  and 
other  coercive  measures,  the  Queen  ob- 
tained for  her  uncle  the  Archbishopric 
of  Canterbury. 

On  the  first  of  December,  the  pangs 
of  parturition  closed  the  life  of  King 
Henry's  sister,  the  Empress  Isabella; 
and  about  the  same  time,  Eleanora  of 
Brittany,  sister  of  Arthur  of  Brittany, 
who  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  his 
uncle,  King  John,  died  of  dejection, 
after  a  captivity  of  more  than  forty 
years  in  Bristol  Castle.  She  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  Ambresburv,  to  the 
nunnery  of  which  she  gave  the  manor 
of  Milkcsham. 

After  many  entreaties,  Isabella  of  An- 
goulerae*  prevailed  upon  her  son,  King 
Henry,  to  assist  the  Count  de  la 
Marche,  her  second  husband,  in  his  un- 
just war  against  the  pious  St.  Louis. 
With  this  view,  the  English  King 
equipped  a  fleet  with  military  stores, 
and  thirty  casks  of  money,  with  which 
he  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  in  May, 
1242,  accompanied  by  his  beloved  Queen, 
his  brother,  Earl  Richard,  and  other 
nobles.  The  expedition  reached  the 
continent  in  safety,  but  as  Henry  lacked 
the  skill,  courage,  and  energy  oi  a  war- 
rior, he  was  defeated  in  every  encounter. 
Many  of  his  warlike  nobles,  disgusted 
at  his  weakness  and  cowardice,  forsook 
him  and  returned  home,  and  he  at  length 
fled  with  his  queen  to  Bourdeaux,  where 
Eleanora  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  who 
was  named  Beatrice,  after  the  Countess 
of  Provence. 

Regardless  of  the  heavy  loss  he  had 
sustained  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Tail- 
lenbourg,  Henry,  after  signing  a  truce 
for  five  years,  on  terms  as  discreditable 
to  himself  as  they  were  honourable  to 
the  noble-minded  King  of  France,  re- 
mained at  Bourdeaux  for  several  months, 
where  he  and  his  consort  recklessly 
passed  the  time  in  feasting  and  pageantry, 
and  when  at  length  they  returned  to 
England,  on  their  landing  at  Ports- 
mouth, in  September,  1243,  orders  were 
I  *  See  the  preceding  Memoirs. 
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issued,  that  the  cities  through  which  the 
royal  train  would  pass  on  its  route  to 
London,  should  be  adorned  with  hang- 
ings, garlands,  and  illuminations;  and 
that  when  the  procession  approached, 
the  hells  should  ring  with  joy,  and  the 
principal  inhabitants  ride  forth  in  their 
Dcst  array  to  testify  their  loyal  affec- 
tion ;  44  and  thus,"  says  Matthew  Puris, 
44  Henry  and  Eleanora  were  received 
with  superstition  and  pride,  as  osten- 
tatious as  it  was  splendid/' 

On  the  first  of  December,  Queen 
Eleanora's  mother,  the  Countess  of  Pro- 
vence, visited  England,  with  her  third 
daughter,  Sancho,  who  came  to  be  united 
in  marriage  with  the  King's  brother, 
Earl  Richard,  now  a  widower.  The 
wedding  was  solemnized  at  Westminster, 
on  St.  Clement's  day,  with  great  pomp 
and  rejoicing.  During  the  festivity, 
London  was  filled  with  splendour  and 
conviviality.  The  houses  were  deco- 
rated with  silken  curtains,  emblazoned 
banners,  and  fantastic  devices.  Every 
kind  of  vanity  and  glory  was  displayed 
in  the  wonderful  performances  of  the 
gleemen,  the  costly  garments  of  the 
feasters,  and  the  gorgeousness  of  the  pa- 
geants ;  whilst,  at  the  wedding  dinner, 
the  edibles  were  so  abundant  ana  various, 
that  the  tables  were  garnished  with 
thirty  thousand  dishes.  But  although 
these  doings  delighted  the  gay  and  the 
profligate,  the  thoughtful  ana  the  so- 
ber-minded beheld  in  them  only  future 
bitterness.  44  Alack  !  alack  f  *  said  they, 
44  this  union  fixes  the  yoke  of  the  greedy 
foreigners  more  firmly  on  our  shoulders, 
and  strengthens  Queen  Eleanora  in  her 
evil  purposes." 

As  on  other  similar  occasions,  Henry, 
who  was  always  in  poverty,  raised  the 
funds  for  this  festivity  by  mulcting  the  i 
Jews.  Indeed,  that  ancient  people  suf- 
fered severe  spoliation  in  this  reign. 
During  a  period  of  seven  years,  one 
Jew  alone,  Aaron  of  York,  to  avoid  im- 
prisonment, had  paid  the  enormous  sum 
of  fourteen  thousand  marks,  and  ten  thou- 
sand in  gold,  whilst  numerous  others 
paid  in  proportion.  It  must,  however, 
oe  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Jews,  being 
usurers  and  withal  not  over-honest,  were 
so  greatly  despised  by  tho  people,  that 


they  probably  would  have  been  expelled 
the  kingdom,  but  for  the  protection  of 
the  King,  who  was  absolute  lord  of  their 
persons  and  property,  and  that  he  might 
himself  rob  them  at  his  pleasure,  granted 
them  certain  rights  ana  privileges,  and 
permitted  no  one  to  do  them  wrong. 

Early  in  1244,  the  Countess  of  Pro- 
vence quitted  England,  after  receiving 
from  the  King  ricn  presents,  and  a  loan 
of  four  thousand  marks.  J  ust  prior  to 
her  embarkation  at  Dover,  news  arrived 
of  the  severe  illness  of  her  husband, 
Count  Raymond,  which  so  grieved 
Henry  and  Eleanors,  that  they  ordered 
masses  to  be  said  for  the  Count's  reco- 
ver}*, and  distributed  alms  to  the  poor. 
He,  however,  died  in  the  following  year, 
and  Henry,  out  of  affection  to  Eleanora, 
performed  his  obsequies  with  great 
splendour. 

In  this  year  (1244),  Alexander  the 
Second,  of  Scotland,  whose  tics  to  the 
English  court  had  been  severed  by  the 
death  of  his  Queen,  Joanna,  in  1238,  and 
who  had  lately  married  the  daughter  of 
Engelram  de  Coucy,  a  potent  Erench 
noble,  and  mortal  enemy  to  Henry, 
threatened  England  with  war,  which  was 
only  averted  by  a  marriage  being  agreed 
upon  between  Alexander,  the  Scotch 
King's  eldest  son,  and  Margaret,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  and  Eleanora. 

In  November,  the  extravagant  King 
summoned  a  parliament,  and  demanded 
pecuniary  aid  from  them ;  but  the  irri- 
tated nobles  flatly  refused  it,  and  told 
him  he  was  already  so  deeply  in  debt, 
that  he  could  scarcely  shew  his  face 
amongst  the  people,  ana  moreover,  every 
mark  he  obtained  only  went  to  enricn 
crafty  foreigners,  seeking  their  own  per- 
sonal gain.  Nothing  daunted  by  this 
i  refusal,  and  being  determined  to  compass 
his  end  by  fair  or  foul  means,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  extorting  one  thousand  five 
hundred  marks  from  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, under  pretence  that  twenty  years 
back  they  had  sheltered  one  "W  alter 
Ruckercl,  whom  he  had  banished;  a 
charge  which  the  citizens  proved  to  be 
erroneous,  Henry,  on  receipt  of  a  costly 
present,  having  forgiven  buckerel,  as  the 
King's  rolls  testified.  This,  however,  is 
but  one  of  the  many  illegal  and  danger- 
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ous  expedients  to  which  the  reckless 
Henry  frequently  resorted,  to  replenish 
his  emptied!  coffers,  as  will  be  shewn  fur- 
ther on. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1245, 
Eleanora  gave  birth  to  her  second  son, 
Prince  Edmund.  This  year,  the  barons, 
without  waiting  for  the  King's  consent, 
took  upon  themselves  to  curb  the  tyranny 
of  the  court  of  Home.  After  meeting  in 
council  and  solemnly  pronouncing  that 
Martin,  the  Pope's  nuncio,  was  unlaw- 
fully grasping  tuc  money  of  the  king- 
dom, and  remitting  it  to  the  Holy  See,  they 
sent  a  knight  to  him,  commanding  him 
to  quit  the  kingdom  before  the  expira- 
tion of  three  days,  at  the  peril  of  his 
life.  On  receiving  this  unpleasant  mes- 
sage, Martin  hastened,  breathless  with 
alarm,  to  claim  the  King's  protection ;  but 
Henry,  being  annoved  at  the  wholesale 
plunder  committed  by  him  under  the 
guise  of  religion,  angrily  replied,  44  May 
the  devil  take  you,  and  carry  you  to  hell 
and  through  it !"  However,  when  the 
King's  courtiers  had  appeased  his  anger, 
he  granted  the  nuncio  a  passport  and 
safe  conduct  to  Dover,  being  only  too 
glad  to  rid  the  country  of  such  an  avari- 
cious rival.  The  Pope,  then  on  terms  of 
hostility  with  Germany,  France,  and  Ar- 
ragon,  on  hearing  of  these  doings,  wrath- 
fully  exclaimed,  44 1  must  ma  Ice  terms 
with  the  English,  that  I  may  humble 
these  petty  princes,  for  when  the  great 
dragon  is  crushed,  the  little  serpents 
will  be  easily  trodden  under  foot."  This 
saying  was  soon  published  abroad,  and 
excited  great  indignation  against  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff. 

In  1246,  the  Queen  Dowager  Isabella 
died,  and  Eleanora  was  put  in  possession 
of  all  her  dower.  To  a  prudent  Queen 
this  event  would  have  proved  a  blessing ; 
but  Eleanora,  being  not  a  whit  less  ex- 
travagant than  her  royal  lord,  the 
princely  income  she  now  received  from 
Droad  lands,  fees,  fines,  &c,  was  all  la- 
vished on  her  foreign  relations.  When, 
in  1248,  her  mother,  the  Countess  Bea- 
trice, then  a  widow,  visited  England, 
she  loaded  her  with  wealth,  and  pre- 
vailed on  the  already  impoverished  King 
to  entertain  her  with  extraordinary 
splendour,  and  on  her  departure  to  make 


her  princely  presents.  A  proof  of  the 
irresistible  influence  of  Eleanora  over 
her  royal  lord  ;  he,  at  the  time,  being 
much  annoyed  at  Count  ISaymond  having, 
by  the  following  will,  disposed  of  all  his 
wealth  and  possessions  to  his  youngest 
daughter : — 

44  Dear  daughter — To  you,  at  your 
marriage,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  whole 
of  my  land,  together  with  my  money, 
castles,  and  all  my  possessions  ;  for  your 
sisters,  Eleanora  ana  Marguerita,  being 
exalted  by  marriage  in  a  high  degree, 
do  not  need  that  the  inheritance  should 
be  divided,  in  order  for  a  portion  of  it  to 
be  given  to  either  one  of  them." 

To  add  to  the  nation's  disgust  to  fo- 
reigners, three  sons  and  a  daughter  of 
Isabella,  by  the  Count  de  la  Marche,  ar- 
rived, and  by  the  connivance  of  the  King, 
their  half-brother,  were  speedily  enriched, 
or  married  to  wealthy  English  nobles. 
Ind&d,  Henry  again  so  impoverished 
himself,  to  serve  his  own  or  the  Queen's 
relations,  that  the  parliament  refused  him 
more  money,  and  to  shut  the  mouth  of  his 
many  clamorous  creditors,  his  courtiers 
advised  him  to  sell  his  plate  and  jewels ; 
44  J'  or,"  said  they,  44  as  all  rivers  flow  back 
to  the  sea,  so  the  treasure  now  sold  will, 
in  time,  return  to  your  majesty  in  remu- 
nerative gifts."  1  he  Queen  approved  of 
the  measure;  but  although  the  royal 
riches  were  offered  for  their  worth,  as 
old  gold  and  silver,  not  a  noble  nor  an 
Italian  merchant  could  buy  them,  so 
scarce  was  money  ;  and  greatly  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  King  and  his  favourites, 
the  citizens  of  London  raised  the  stipu- 
lated sum,  and,  cash  in  hand,  purchased 
the  profitable  prize.  44  Ah !"  exclaimed 
Henry,  petulantly,  44  if  the  treasures  of 
Octavian  were  for  sale,  those  churlish 
Londoners  would  find  money  to  purchase 
them  ;  their  city  is  an  inexhaustible 
treasury.  However,  I  will  not  let  slip 
an  opportunity  to  replenish  my  emptied 
coffers  from  their  overflowing  wells  of 
wealth." 

Having  resolved  to  act  as  he  had 
spoken,  Henry,  with  his  consort,  kept 
Christmas  at  Westminster,  where  he  es- 
tablished a  fair  to  last  for  a  fortnight, 
and,  to  annoy  the  citizens  of  London,  he 
ordored  them  to  close  their  shops,  and 
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cease  their  traffic  during  that  period, 
under  penalty  of  heavy  forfeitures.  Nor 
was  this  the  extent  of  the  King's  ty- 
ranny over  London,  for  immediately 
afterwards  he,  by  harassing  letters,  de- 
manding pecuniary  aid,  extorted  from 
the  richest  men  there  presents  to  the 
amount  of  two  thousand  pounds  (thirty 
thousand  pounds  present  money},  whilst 
his  emissaries,  armed  with  royal  autho- 
rity, seized  all  meats,  drinks,  and  vendi- 
olc  articles  they  could  set  their  eyes  upon, 
for  the  use  of  the  King  and  Queen.  In- 
deed, to  such  an  extent  were  these  extor- 
tions and  legal  robberies  carried,  that  the 
terrified  citizens  concealed  their  goods,  and 
in  the  bitterness  of  their  hearts,  exclaimed, 
M  Woo  to  us !  Woe  to  us !  for  the  liberty 
of  London,  so  often  bought,  granted, 
guaranteed,  and  sworn  to  be  respected, 
is  trampled  to  the  dust  by  our  rapacious 
rulers!  Oh,  it  were  wiser  to  starve  in 
idleness,  than  to  be  robbed  of  the  just 
reward  of  our  toil,  by  these  hungry  fo- 
reigners !" 

The  money  extorted  from  the  Lon- 
doners was  gone  in  a  trice,  and  in  1249, 
Henry  and  Eleanora  degraded  themselves 
by  soliciting  gifts  from  all  who  entered 
their  presence.  The  Queen,  in  modest 
whispers,  told  the  ladies  of  her  court, 
"  It  would  be  greater  charity  to  bestow 
alms  on  her,  than  on  the  wretches  who 
begged  from  door  to  door."  The  King 
proceeded  more  boldly  in  the  matter ; 
sending  for  the  nobles  one  by  one,  he 
told  them  his  poverty  compelled  him  to 
claim  their  assistance,  which  he  claimed, 
not  as  a  right,  but  as  a  favour.  "  Be- 
hold," said  he,  "  I  am  indebted  by  my 
charters  in  a  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
marks,  and  yet,  for  the  honour  of  Eng- 
land, must  wage  war  with  France.  In 
the  name  of  Heaven !  help  me,  and  I  will 
hereafter  help  you."  Neither  did  Henry 
lose  an  opportunity  of  asking  money 
from  the  clergy.  To  the  Abbot  of  Ram- 
sey, whom  he  chanced  to  meet,  he  whis- 
pered, "  For  God's  sake !  give  me — I  mean 
lend  me — a  hundred  pounds,  for  I  am  in 
need,  and  must  have  that  sum  without 
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delay."  The  astute  Abbot,  deeming  it 
unwise  to  deny  the  King's  request,  an- 
swered, "  I  will  give  you  the  money  as 
you  are  in  poverty,  but  I  never  lend." 

These  mean  devices,  however,  but 
poorly  answered  their  intended  end,  for 
both  the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  knowing 
the  war  with  France  to  be  a  fiction  in- 
vented to  filch  them  of  their  money,  re- 
solved not  to  be  outwitted,  and  meeting 
craft  by  craft,  told  the  beggar  King  they 
had  so  impoverished  themselves  to  supply 
his  previous  demands,  that  although  they 
now  had  the  will,  they  had  not  the 
means  to  alienate  his  poverty. 

These  unpleasant  rebuffs  dejected  the 
King  and  Queen,  who,  leaping  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  were  next  seized 
with  a  fit  of  miserly  economy.  Dispens- 
ing with  royal  hospitality,  they  dimi- 
nished the  number,  and  reduced  the  pay 
of  their  household  servants,  ceased  to 
wear  their  royal  robes,  refused  to  give 
alms  and  gratuities  of  every  kind,  and  to 
save  the  expense  of  keeping  a  table  and 
line  their  purses  to  boot,  daily  invited 
themselves  and  a  select  few  of  their  fo- 
reign friends  to  dine  with  one  or  the 
other  of  their  wealthy  subjects,  from 
whom  they  invariably  extracted  a  proof 
of  loyal  affection,  in  the  form  of  a  costly 
present  at  their  departure.  Possibly 
these  presents  were  obtained  by  Elea- 
nora  for  exhibiting  the  renowned  Tom 
Thumb  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  as, 
according  to  Matthew  Paris,  a  well-pro- 
portioned dwarf,  not  more  than  three 
teet  high,  was  this  year  found  in  the  lalo 
of  Wight,  and  the  Queen,  to  excite  the 
astonishment  of  beholders,  took  him 
about  with  her  as  a  natural  prodigy. 

Another  of  the  King's  expedients  to 
raise  money  was  the  punishment  of  all 
who  committed  the  most  trifling  tres- 
passes on  the  royal  forests,  by  heavy 
nnes  and  confiscations.  For  killing  a 
stray  deer,  or  a  hare,  on  the  highway, 
an  estate  would  be  confiscated,  and  if 
any  one  muttered  against  the  unjust  pro- 
ceedings, the  inquisitors  imprisoned  aim 
for  his  impudence. 
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N  1250,  Eleanora's 
uncle,  Boniface, 
Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, proved  him- 
self altogether  un- 
worthy of  the  pri- 
m.it i -ship  of  Eng- 
land. After  making 
visitations  to  the  monasteries  and  other 
religious  houseg  within  his  own  see,  he 
obtruded  himself  in  the  dioceses  of  other 
bishops,  and  with  pretended  anger  at  the 
misdoings  of  the  ecclesiastics,  extorted 
large  sums  from  them  as  fines.  The 
monks  of  Feversham  and  Rochester 
feared  to  oppose  his  base  doings,  but  in 
London  he  met  with  determined  opposi- 
tion. The  canons  of  St.  Paul's  dared 
him  to  pay  them  a  visitation,  and  dis- 

Satched  an  account  of  his  infamous  con- 
uct  to  the  Pope.  Nothing  daunted  by 
this  defeat,  the  bold  Boniface  went  on 
the  following  day,  May  the  fourteenth,  to 
the  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  where, 
although  an  unwelcome  visitor,  the 
monks,  bearing  lighted  tapers  in  their 
hands,  met  him  in  solemn  procession 
amidst  the  ringing  of  bells. 

On  perceiving  this,  the  Archbishop 
angrily  exclaimed,  44 1  came  not  to  receive 
honour,  but  to  pay  tho  canons  an  ec- 
clesiastical visitation." 

44  Hut,  holy  primate,"  answered  one  of 
the  canons,  44  we  have  a  learned  bishop  of 
our  own,  and  ought  not,  nay,  will  not,  the 
be  visited  by  any  other,  lest  we  should 
Appear  to  hold  him  in  contempt." 

On  hearing  this,  the  primate  became 
so  enraged,  that  he  dealt  several  violent 
blows  on  the  sub-prior's  face,  exclaiming 


fiercely,  4<  Thus  it  becomes  me  to  deal 
with  your  >  nglish  traitors !"  and  with  a 
volley  of  unutterable  oaths,  he  tore  the 
sub-prior's  valuable  cloak  to  shreds, 
trampled  it  under  foot,  and  pushing  him 
with  great  violence  against  a  pillar  of  the 
church,  did  him  mortal  injury. 

The  canons  flew  to  the  rescue  of  their 
sub-prior,  when,  on  forcing  the  Arch- 
bishop back,  they  threw  aside  his  robes, 
and  discovered  that  he  was  clothed  in. 
armour.  44  Mercy  on  us!"  exclaimed  the 
horror-stricken  canons,  44  the  primate  has 
come  hither,  not  to  visit  nor  to  correct 
errors,  but  to  excite  a  battle !" 

Upon  this,  the  Archbishop's  attendants, 
who  were  all  fellow-countrymen  of  his, 
rushed  upon  the  unarmed  canons  and 
severely  maltreated  them.    Bruised,  dis- 
ordered, maimed,  and  burning  with  rage, 
the  canons  went  and  complained  to  their 
bishop,  who  bade  them  go  and  tell  their 
wrongs  to  the  King.    The  only  four  who 
were  well  enough  to  get  as  far  as  West- 
minster, went  to  the  palace,  in  their 
miry,  blood-stained  garments ;  but  the 
King  would  neither  see  them  nor  hear 
their  tale  of  woe.   The  populace  of  Lon- 
don, however,  heaped  reproaches  on  the 
Archbishop,  and  declared  if  they  caught 
him  they  would  tear  him  to  pieces.  The 
crowds,  who  were  in  search  of  him,  pur- 
sued him  in  his  flight  to  Lambeth,  loudly 
crying  out,  44  Where  is  this  robber, 
this  pillager  of  priests,  this  money  ex- 
tortioner ?    He  is  no  gainer  of  souls, 
but  an  illiterate,  black-hearted  foreigner, 
unlawfully  promoted  to  his  dignity. 
Down  with  him  !  down  with  him  r 

From  Lambeth,  Boniface  secretly  went 
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to  the  palace,  where,  through  the  influ- 
ence or  his  niece,  the  Queen,  he  justi- 
fied himself  to  the  King,  who,  believing 
his  crafty  tale,  told  the  canons  of  St. 
Bartholomew  they  richly  deserved  the 
chastisement  they  had  received. 

At  this  period,  the  kingdom  was  in- 
undated with  bands  of  ruffians,  who, 
imitating  the  example  of  the  court,  lived 
by  rapine  and  plunder.  In  Hampshire 
this  state  of  things  so  prevailed,  that  no 
jury  would  find  a  bill  against  a  robber, 
ana  the  King,  unable  to  persuade  a  single 
judge  to  peril  his  life  by  committing  the 
criminals,  himself  sat  on  the  bench  of 
justice,  in  Winchester  Castle.  Some  of 
the  cases  determined  by  the  King  in 
person  present  a  striking  picture  of  the 
misrule  and  depravity  of  that  period. 
In  one  instance,  about  thirty  of  the 
royal  household  were  convicted  of  theft 
and  murder,  and,  when  about  to  be 
hanged,  they  declared  that  the  King,  by 
having  so  long  withheld  their  pay,  was 
the  chief  cause  of  their  death :  44  For," 
said  they,  44  we  were  obliged  to  rob  or 
starve" — a  difficult  dilemma  truly,  and  a 
spot  of  infamy  on  the  heart  and  honour 
of  their  royal  master.  However,  all 
the  freebooters  of  this  period  were  not 
goaded  to  the  life  of  crime  by  sheer 
want,  as  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
many  of  the  nobles,  and  even  the  judges 
themselves,  belonged  to  the  banditti. 
One  of  these,  Lord  Clifford,  on  being 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  justice,  Tiot  only  refused  to  do  so,  but 
actually  forced  the  King's  messenger  to 
eat  the*  summons,  seal  and  all. 

In  the  summer  of  1251,  a  terrific 
thunder-storm  burst  forth  at  Wind- 
sor. The  lightning  struck  Windsor 
Castle,  where  Eleanora  and  the  roval 
children  were  staying.  After  throwing 
down  the  chimney  of  the  apartment 
where  the  Queen  was,  the  subtle  fluid 
entered  the  royal  bed-chamber,  threw 
the  bed  on  the  floor,  and  crushed  it  to 
powder.  Fortunately,  the  Queen  and  her 
children  were  not  hurt.  Ere  the  fury  of 
the  elements  was  spent,  much  damage 
was  done  in  the  forest  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  Trees  were  uprooted  and 
torn  limb  from  limb,  houses  and  mills 
were  crushed  to  the  earth,  whilst  hus- 


bandmen, shepherds,  travellers,  and  hun- 
dreds of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  were 
washed  away  by  the  deluge  of  waters. 

About  this  time,  the  detestable  claim 
of  non-obstante  (notwithstanding),  long 
before  used  by  the  Pope  in  his  bulls, 
was,  for  the  first  time,  inserted  in  a 
roval  order.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  had 
a  law-suit  with  a  baron  in  his  diocese, 
and  being  obliged  to  go  to  France,  ob- 
tained an  order  from  the  King  to  stay 
proceedings  till  his  return ;  but  scarcely 
had  he  embarked  when  the  baron  ob- 
tained—it is  believed  by  a  large  bribe — 
a  second  order  from  the  King,  setting 
forth  that,  44  notwithstanding  the  former 
order,  the  suit  should  not  be  delayed." 
After  this,  writs  or  orders,  with  that 
unjust  addition  of  "  non-obatante"  be- 
came very  frequent,  which,  being  ob- 
served bv  the  discreet  justiciary,  Koger 
I)e  Thurkeby,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  deep 
sigh  :  44  Alas  !  in  what  a  corrupt  age  do 
we  live!  Behold,  the  civil  court  is 
tainted  by  the  example  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical, and  the  river  is  poisoned  from  that 
fountain !" 

This  year  closed  with  the  marriage  of 
Henry's  eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  who 
had  seen  but  ten  summers,  with  her  cou- 
sin, Alexander  the  Third,  King  of  Scot- 
land, then  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age. 

The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with 
great  magnificence,  at  York,  whither  the 
royal  bride  was  conducted  by  Henry  and 
Eleanora,  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
train  of  nobles  and  clergy.  tarty  in 
November,  the  royal  party  reached  Not- 
tingham Castle,  where  they  tarried  for 
several  weeks,  and  where  great  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  for  their  recep- 
tion. According  to  the  liberate  rolls, 
new  wooden  seats  had  been  erected  in 
the  Queen's  chamber,  and  in  the  walls, 
which  were  re-whitewashed,  iron  candlo- 
sticks  placed.  Over  the  altar,  in  the 
Queen's  chapel,  two  pictures  had  been 
painted — the  history  of  St.  William  and 
that  of  St.  Edward ;  whilst  for  the 
chapel  were  provided  censers,  cups, 
crosses,  vials,  a  set  of  religious  books, 
and  many  other  needful  things. 

From  Nottingham  the  royal  party 
proceeded  by  slow  stages  to  York,  wnerc, 
on  the  twenty-second  of  December,  they 
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had  the  pleasure  of  greeting  the  bride- 
groom and  his  train  of  Scotch  nobles. 

On  Christmas  day.  Alexander  was 
knighted  by  the  English  King,  and  at 
an  early  hour  on  the  ensuing  morning, 
the  marriage  was  solemnized,  Henry 
agreeing  to  pay,  before  the  lapse  j>f  four 
years,  Ave  hundred  marks  of  silver,  as 
the  bride's  wedding  portion. 

Matthew  Paris  was  present  at  the  gay 
scene,  "  which,"  says  the  worthy  chro- 
nicler,  11  was  indescribably  gorgeous. 
There  was  collected  such  a  liost  of  En- 
glish, French,  and  Scotch  nobles,  and 
such  crowds  of  gaily-dressed  warriors, 
that  it  would  be  tedious  to  describe  the 
elcg-ance  of  the  clothing — the  worldly 
vanity  of  the  scene.  There  was  a  thou- 
sand English,  clad  in  rich  silken  quain- 
tUea—  robe-like  garments,  bordered  with 
ornamental  vandyking,  and  adorned  with 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  wearer,  or  some 
other  quaint  device— which  they  changed 
on  the  morrow,  thus  presenting  them- 
selves at  court  in  a  new  robe  each  dav, 
whilst  sixty  Scotch  knights,  with  nearly 
all  the  gentry  of  Scotland,  were  present, 
and  excited  universal  admiration  by  the 
richness  of  their  dresses  and  their  manly 
bearing." 

The  marriage  feast  was  profuse ;  every 
variety  of  flesh,  fish,  fowl,  fruit,  and 
wine  was  in  abundance ;  sixty  fat  bul- 
locks forming  the  first  course  at  table. 
The  guests  alternately  dined  with  one  or 
the  other  of  the  Kings  or  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  The  latter  provided  homes  for 
the  guests,  food  for  the  horses,  provi- 
sions for  the  table,  fuel  for  the  fires,  and 
other  necessaries,  which  together  cost 
him  about  four  thousand  marks.  44  This 
heavy  sum,"  the  chronicler  remarks, 
44  the  prelate  was  forced  to  sow  on  a 
barren  soil,  that  his  good  name  might  be 
preserved,  and  the  mouths  of  evil-speakers 
closed." 

Ere  the  conclusion  of  the  festivity, 
Alexander  did  homage  to  Henry,  for  his 
possessions  in  England.  After  which, 
the  English  King  demanded  the  so-often 
contested  homago  for  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland;  but  the  younp  Prince,  al- 
though taken  by  surprise,  in  a  moment  of 
joyous  excitement,  spiritedly  answered : 
"  I  came  to  York  to  marry  the  English 


Princess,  and  not  to  treat  of  state  affairs. 

Besides,  being  a  minor,  I  cannot  take  so 
important  a  step  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  national  council."  Finding 
the  Scotch  king  so  resolute,  and  being 
unwilling  to  throw  a  cloud  over  the 
peaceful  festival,  Henry  dissembled  his 
feelings,  and  let  the  matter  drop.  This 
conditional  homage,  however,  led  to  a 
fierce  war  between  England  and  Scotland 
in  the  subsequent  reign. 

At  the  early  part  of  the  year  1251, 
the  King  had  a  Ditter  quarrel  with  Si- 
mon he  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
which  was  occasioned  by  his  own  base 
conduct.  About  twentv-scven  years  pre- 
viously, he  had  ceded  Gascony  to  his 
brother,  Earl  Richard,  which  he,  some 
years  afterwards,  confirmed  to  him  by  a 
royal  charter.  However,  on  Eleanora 
giving  birth  to  an  heir,  he  forcibly  took 
back  Gascony,  to  bestow  it  on  his  eldest- 
born,  Edward ;  and  as  the  Gascons  very 
naturally  rebelled  against  this  injustice, 
he  appointed  Leicester  as  their  governor, 
with  strict  injunctions  to  crush  their  re- 
bellious pride,  and  treat  them  with  all 
possible  severity.  Leicester  did  his  royal 
master's  bidding  so  effectually,  that  the 
Archbishop  of  liourdcaux  and  other  Gas- 
con nobles  came  to  England,  and  com- 
plained to  the  King  of  his  tyranny. 
4i  We  will  choose  another  liege  lord  than 
the  King  of  England,"  said  they,  with 
an  oath,  44  rather  than  obey  that  detes- 
table, exterminating  Earl !" 

On  hearing  oi  these  proceedings 
against  him,  Leicester  hastened  to  Eng- 
land, and,  accompanied  by  Earl  Richard 
and  other  of  his  friends,  went  before 
Henry,  and  refuted  and  silenced  his  Gas- 
con foes.  Still,  however,  the  King  spoke 
against  him,  and  at  length  both  parties 
grew  warm,  when,  on'the  Earl  of  Leicester 
calling  upon  the  King  to  reward  him  for 
his  services,  as  he  had  promised  to  do, 
Henry  sharply  replied  — 44 1  am  not 
bound  to  keep  my  word  with  a  traitor." 

44  By  the  image  of  death,  thou  liest  P* 
retorted  the  angry  Earl ;  44  and  wertthou 
not  a  King,  I  would  make  thee  eat  thy 
words  !  I  a  traitor,  indeed !  Did  not  I 
rescue  thee  fiom  the  snares  of  the  French 
at  Santonge  ?  Have  not  I  impoverished 
my  earldom  for  the  sake  of  thy  honour? 
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and  ret  for  these  acts  I  am  called  a  trai- 
tor, forsooth !  Oh,  after  this,  it  were 
difficult  to  bclive  that  thou  art  a  Chris- 
tian, or  ever  confessed  thy  sins !" 

"Yes,  I  am  a  Christian,  and  have 
often  been  at  confession,"  answered  the 
Kin?,  who  was  so  greatly  enraged  at  the 
Earl's  boldness,  that  he  would  have  had 
him  seized  on  the  spot,  had  he  not  been 
well  assured  that  the  nobles  present 
would  not  permit  such  a  proceeding. 

44  What  signifies  confession  without 
repentance?"  replied  the  Earl,  with  a 
look  of  defiance. 

44 1  never  repented  of  any  act,"  said 
the  insulted  King,  M  so  much  as  I  now 
repent  of  having  bestowed  my  favours 
on  one  possessing  so  little  gratitude  and 
so  much  ill-manners." 

At  this  crisis  the  friends  of  both  par- 
tics  interceded,  and  abruptly  terminated 
the  dispute. 

Shortly  afterwards,  deeply  wounded 
as  the  King  was  by  the  insolence  of  Lei- 
cester, he,  to  rid  himself  of  his  presence, 
sent  him  again  as  Governor  of  Gascony. 
"  For,"  said  Henry,  addressing  the 
Earl,  in  tones  of  sarcasm,  «« as  you  are 
such  a  fomenter  of  wars,  you  will  doubt- 
less there  find  enough  of  them,  and  also 
a  reward  answerable  to  your  merits,  as 
your  father  did  of  old." 

«  Cheerfully  will  I  go  thither,"  replied 
the  Earl,  boldly,  M  nor  hence  return,  till 
I  have  reduced  to  subjection  the  rebel- 
lious subjects  of  an  ungrateful  prince." 

1 1  rii rv  now,  with  his  usual  indiscretion, 
offended  the  clergy,  who  had  already  suf- 
fered greatly  from  the  extravagant  exac- 
tions of  the  Holy  See,  by  demanding  of 
them  a  tenth  of  their  revenues  for  three 
years,  to  aid  him  in  the  pious  design  of  a 
crusade  against  the  infidels  of  Palestine. 

On  finding  he  could  obtain  nothing 
from  the  assembled  clergy,  Henry  sent 
for  the  conscientious  Bishop  of  Ely,  and 
endeavoured,  by  soft  words  and  bland 
smiles,  to  secure  his  interest.  But  on 
the  prelate  attempting  to  expostulate 
with  him  on  the  folly  and  tyranny  of  his 
conduct,  Henry  reddened  with  rage, 
and  after  angrily  answering,  44 1  did  not 
invite  yoa  here  to  deliver  me  a  sermon," 
called  loudly  to  his  attendants,  44  Turn 
this  ill-bred  fellow  out,  nor  let  him  ap-  I 


pear  before  me  again,  since  even  he  de- 
nies me  aid  and  consolation." 

Nor  did  the  King  come  off  better, 
when,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  gave 
audience  to  the  Countess  of  Arundel, 
who  waited  on  him  to  plead  her  right 
to  a  certain  wardship,  the  charge  of 
which  he  claimed  to  himself,  by  reason 
of  a  small  portion  of  it  belonging  to 
him.  As  Henry  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
her  entreaties,  the  Countess  boldly  re- 
torted, 44  My  lord  the  Kin<r,  why  do 
you  turn  your  face  from  justice  ?  One 
cannot  now  obtain  what  is  just  or  right 
at  your  court.  You  are  placed  to  mediate 
between  our  Heavenly  King  and  us,  but 
you  ill-govern  both  yourself  and  us.  Are 
you  not  ashamed  of  your  tyrannical  eon- 
duct  both  to  the  clergy  and  the  nobles  ? " 

44 What  mean  you,  lady  Countess?" 
asked  the  King,  with  a  derisive  smile. 
44  Have  the  nobles  of  England  given 
you  a  charter  to  be  their  advocate  ?" 

44  Indeed,  my  lord, "  rejoined  the 
Countess,  44  I  have  received  no  such 
charter  from  prelate  or  baron ;  but  you 
have  broken  that  charter  which  you 
and  your  father  granted  and  swore  in- 
violably to  observe,  and  for  which  you 
have  so  often  extorted  money  from  your 
subjects.  Therefore,  I,  although  a 
woman,  in  the  name  of  the  mighty  na- 
tion over  which  you  reign,  appeal 
against  you  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
awful  Judge  of  all.  May  the  Lord,  the 
God  of  vengeance,  avenge  us ! " 

Dumbfounded  and  shame-stricken  at 
this  truthful  accusation,  the  King,  after 
a  brief  pause,  said,  in  a  gentle  voice, 
44  My  lady  Countess,  did  not  you  ask  a 
favour  because  you  were  my  cousin  r " 

44  Since  you  have  denied  mo  my 
rights,"  replied  the  Countess,  44  how 
can  I  expect  a  favour  t" 

The  King,  thus  reproved,  remained  si- 
lent, and  the  Countess  departed,  without 
any  satisfaction  save  that  of  having 
freely  spoken  her  mind. 

At  this  period,  Louis  of  France  and 
many  of  his  nobles  were  lingering  in 
captivity  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  although 
Henry  nad  strictly  forbidden  the  En- 
glish nobles  to  hasten  to  their  succour, 
ere  he  was  ready  to  lead  them  forth  in 
person,  and  Eleanora  had  expressed  a 
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desire  to  accompany  ber  roval  lord  in 

tho  crusade,  he  delayed  making  prepa- 
rations for  the  undertaking,  and  pre- 
tending that  he  had  not  raised  a  sum 
sufficient  to  cover  its  expenses,  extracted 
twenty  marks  of  gold  from  the  city  of 
London,  and  convoking  a  parliament, 
demanded  aid  from  them.  But  as  both 
the  clergy  and  the  barons  viewed  the 
crusade  as  a  fiction,  invented  by  him 
to  filch  them  of  their  money,  they  sent 
a  deputation  of  the  bishops  to  remon- 
strate with  him  upon  his  extravagance 
and  misrule. 

Having  listened  to  the  lecture  with 
politeness,  Henry  answered,  44  True,  I 
have  been  in  error.  I  have  made  im- 
proper promotions.  I  obtruded  you,  my 
lord  of  Canterbury,  upon  your  see.  It 


9  only  by  employing  threats  and  per- 
suasions, my  lord  of  Winchester,  that  I 
procured  your  election  ;  and  irregular, 
indeed,  was  my  conduct,  my  lords  of 
Salisbury  and  Carlisle,  when,  from  your 
lowly  stations,  I  exalted  you  to  your 
present  dignity.  However,  my  lords, 
you  may  tell  the  parliament,  that  1  am 
ready  and  willing  to  assist  them  in  re- 
dressing the  wrongs  and  grievances  of 
which  they  so  bitterly  complain." 

On  receiving  this  message,  the  parlia- 
ment granted  the  King  a  tenth  of  the 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  a  scutage  of 
three  marks  upon  each  knight's  fee ;  and 
on  the  eighteenth  of  May,  1253,  the  re- 
luctant monarch,  for  the  third  time,  ra- 
tified the  great  charters  with  the  solemn 
ceremony  of  bell,  book,  and  candle. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the 
palace  at  Westminster.  All  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal  were  present,  and 
bore  in  their  hands  lighted  tapers. 
The  King  emphatically  agreed  in  the  aw- 
ful curse  invoked  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  upon  anv  violation  of  his  oath. 
The  two  charters  were  then  read  aloud 
and  confirmed  by  Henry,  who  placed  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  in  token  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  intentions,  after  which,  every  one 
flung  his  taper  upon  the  ground,  and 
loudly  exclaimed, 44  May  whoever  violates 
tho  charters  thus  smoke  in  hell !" 

The  solemn  farce  ended,  Henry  re- 
solved to  expend  the  money  his  hypo- 
crisy had  obtained,  in  quelling  the  Gas- 


cons, who,  taking  advantage  of  the  re- 
call of  Leicester,  and  the  misrule  of  his 
successor,  the  youthful  Prince  Henry, 
had  raised  the  standard  of  revolt. 

Prior  to  his  embarkation  for  Gascon  v, 
at  Portsmouth,  on  the  sixth  of  Auuni-'t, 
Henry  conferred  the  regency  of  the 
kingdom  on  his  beloved  Eleanora,  and 
his  brother,  Earl  Richard.  The  regal 
power  was  vested  in  Eleanora,  but  her 
royal  lord  charged  her  to  follow  the  dis- 
creet council  of  her  brother-in-law  ;  and 
although  the  great  seal  was  delivered  to 
the  custody  of  the  Queen,  it  was  sealed 
up  in  its  casket  with  the  King's  privy 
seal,  and  Earl  Richard's  signets.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  besides  exercis- 
ing the  functions  of  a  sovereign,  Eleanora 
took  her  scat  in  the  King's  Bench  as  a 
judge.  "  The  Queen,"  says  Madox,  "  was 
custos  ream,  and  sat  vice  regis." 

On  the  twenty-third  of  November, 
Eleanora  gave  birth  to  her  daughter, 
Catherine,  in  Westminster  Palace.  The 
Princess,  who  was  born  deaf  and  dumb, 
was  extremely  beautiful,  but  being  deli- 
cate, she  died,  in  the  fourth  year  of  her 
age.  Her  remains  were  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  close  to  those  of  her 
brothers,  Richard  and  John,  the  third 
and  fourth  sons  of  Henry  and  Eleanora, 
who  had  died  in  their  infancy.  Her 
parents  performed  her  obsequies  with 
great  splendour,  and  as  a  memorial  of 
their  affection  for  their  beloved  little 
dumb  girl,  erected  over  her  tomb  her 
effigy  in  silver. 

The  following  amusing  items  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  entries  of  the  Queen's 
private  expenses.    For  making  a  dress 
for  Eleanora,  cightpence  ;  one.  orna- 
mented with  six  dozen  gold  buttons,  for 
the  Princess  Beatrice,  then  about  ten 
years  old,  fourpence;  a  pair  of  gloves 
for  Prince  Edmund,  sixpence ;  a  pair  of 
boots  for  the  Prince,  one  shilling ;  two 
pairs  of  shoes  for  Beatrice,  tenpence. 
About  this  time,  the  Queen  presented 
Beatrice  with  a  mirror,  which  cost  seven- 
pence,  a  knife  entered  at  three  shillings, 
and  a  well-trained  palfrey,  which  cost 
the  extravagant  sum  of  six  marks.  The 
Queen*  8  household  expenses  were  about 
eight  marks  per  day,  with  an  additional 
seven  or  eight  shillings  for  alms. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Eleanora  s  despotic  rule — She  oppresses  the  City  o  f  London — She  sends  the  King  a 
New  Year's  gift — The  Jews  fleeced  by  Earl  Richard — Eleanora  goes  to  the  conti- 
nent— Prince  Edward's  marriage — The  feast  of  Kings — The  King  and  Queen  re- 
turn to  England — TI*  Londoners  fined— The  Tower  menagerie— The  Regents  of 
Scotland  imprison  their  King  and  Queen — Eleanora  accompanies  her  lord  to  the 
north — Her  illness  at  Work — Royal  fete  at  Woodstock  and  London — Severe 
famine — The  King  and  Queen  s  unpopular  conduct — Folhnates — Crusade  in 
Sicily  projected— The  Tope's  unjust  doings— The  Oxford  statutes— Tyrannical 
conduct  of  the  barons — Henry  and  Eleanora  proceed  to  Paris — Marriage  of  the 
Princess  Beatrice— Alarming  report — King  and  Queen  return  to  England— Il- 
lustrious guests  at  court. 


(Afy^^^^j^  N  being  invested  with 
^Jrf^^j^^^;  the  sovereign  power, 
WjKPfl  SplA'i    Eleanora  endeavour- 

I  irlltl  R  fW  (  (i  to  rule  tnc  na~ 
r^ifcl^f        t'°n  W^  *ne  l^ern 

and  that  Karl  Kich- 
ar(j  flight  not  cur|j 

her  tyranny,  she  made  common  cause 
with  his  wife,  the  Countess  of  Corn- 
wall ;  in  fact,  the  Queen  and  her  sister- 
in-law  laughed  at  the  good  Earl's  ad- 
vice, and  ruled,  or  rather  misruled  the 
realm  after  their  own  fashion.  The 
weight  of  this  misrule  first  fell  upon  the 
city  of  London ;  nor  is  this  surprizing, 
as  feelings  of  ill-will  had  long  subsisted 
between  the  good  citizens  and  the-Qucen. 
Besides  other  acts  of  injustice,  Elea- 
nora had  ordered  that  all  richly  laden 
ships  entering  the  port  of  London  should 
discharge  their  cargo  at  Quecnhithe, 
the  heavy  dues  from  that  wharf  form- 
ing part  of  her  income.  This  op- 
pression had  scarcely  been  suppressed 
bv  Earl  Richard  buying  the  Queen's 
right  to  the  quay  and  farming  it  to  the 
Mayor  of  London,  when  Eleanora  re- 
verted to  other  arbitrary  modes  of  filch- 
ing the  Londoners.  She  insisted  they 
owed  her  a  considerable  sum  for  Queen's 
gold,  and  that  too  on  the  heavy  amounts 
which  the  King  had  so  unjustly  wrested 
from  them.  For  non-compliance  with 
this  vexatious  demand,  she,  in  1254, 
committed  Richard  Picard  and  John  dc 
Northampton,  Sheriffs  of  London,  to  the 
Marshals**!  prison,  where,  a  few  months 
afterwards,  she  imprisoned  Richard  Har- 


dell,  the  Mayor,  for  arrears  of  an  aid 
towards  subduing  the  rebellion  in  Gas- 
cony. 

At  the  commencement  of  1254,  Henry, 
pretending  to  fear  the  attack  of  the 
Castilians,  sent  instructions  to  the  Queen 
to  summon  a  parliament  and  demand 
an  aid.  But  as  Leicester  had  returned 
to  England,  and  brought  intelligence 
that  Henry,  having  agreed  upon  a  mar- 
riage between  his  eldest  born,  Edward, 
and  Kleanora,  sister  of  Alphonso,  King  of 
Castile,  only  wanted  the  money  to  squan- 
der at  the  nuptials  in  feasting  and  pa- 
geantry, the  parliament  refused  the 
grant.  Eleanora,  therefore,  sent  the 
King  five  hundred  marks  from  her  own 
private  purse  as  a  new  year's  gift,  and 
immediately  afterwards,  Earl  Richard, 
in  compliance  with  Henry's  orders, 
fleeced  the  money  for  the  wedding  fes- 
tival from  the  Jews  with  such  rigour, 
that  they  petitioned  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, a  request  which  was  peremptorily 
refused,  and  followed  by  further  extor- 
tions as  a  punishment  for  their  boldness 
in  daring  to  make  such  an  application. 

Immediately  the  preliminaries  of  Ed- 
ward's marriage  were  arranged,  Elea- 
nora, at  the  bidding  of  her  royal  lord, 
resigned  the  regal  reins  to  Earl  Rich- 
ard, and  in  May  set  out  for  Bourdeaux, 
with  her  sons,  "Edward  and  Edmund, 
and  a  courtly  train  of  ladies  and  nobles. 
After  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage, 
at  Burgos,  Eleanora,  accompanied  by  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  returned  to  Bour- 
deaux, where  Henry  awaited  their  ar- 
rival, and  whence  the  wedding  party 
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proceeded  to  Paris,  where  St.  Ixrais, 
who  had  purchased  his  freedom  in  the 
Holy  Land,  entertained  them  with  all 
attainable  pomp  and  magnificence. 

At  this  »*  feast  of  kings"  were  present 
Eleanora's  four  sisters,  and  her  mother, 
the  Countess  of  Provence.  Henry  and 
Eloanora  were  attended  by  one  thou- 
sand horsemen,  well  mounted  on  spirited 
chargers  and  docile  palfreys.  After  a 
sojourn  of  eight  days,  they  quitted  Paris 
and  its  giddy  scenes  with  regret,  and,  cm- 
barking  with  their  courtly  retinue  for 
England,  landed  at  Dover  in  safety,  on 
the  fifth  of  January,  1255,  and  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  "the  same  month,  en- 
tered "London  with  extraordinary  pomp. 
The  citizens  presented  the  King  with 
one  hundred  pounds,  a  sura  they  usually 
gave  on  such  occasions ;  after  which, 
they,  to  better  satisfy  Henry,  presented 
him  with  a  rich  piece  of  plate,  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship ;  but  even  these 
gifts  wcro  not  sufficiently  valuable  to 
stay  the  greedy  longings  of  the  wealth- 
grasping  monarch,  who,  a  few  days  after- 
wards, extorted  from  them  a  fine  of 
three  thousand  marks,  under  a  pretence 
that  they  had  assisted  a  priest,  accused 
of  murder,  to  escape  from  Newgate, 
although  it  was  well  known  that  the 
bishop's  officers,  and  not  the  citizens,  had 
favoured  the  flight  of  the  prisoner. 

At  this  time,  Eleanora  again  pressed 
upon  the  Londoners  her  unjust  claims 
for  omm*$  gold,  and  Henry  forced  the 
good  citizens  to  provide  footl  and  neces- 
saries for  the  wnite  bear  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  King  of  Norway,  and 
which  he  kept  in  the  Power  of  London. 
There  is  a  precept,  still  extant,  ordering 
the  sheriffs  of  London  to  provide  this 
royal  bruin  with  a  muzzle,  an  iron  chain, 
and  a  long,  stout  rope,  to  hold  him 
whilst  fishing  in  the  Thames.  Henry 
possessed  a  decided  taste  for  zoology. 
J*y  him  was  formed  the  so-long-cele- 
brated menagerie  in  the  Tower.  The 
collection  commenced  with  three  leo- 
pards, sent  to  him  by  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  then  followed  the  white  bear, 
and  in  1 254  the  first  elephant  seen  in 
this  country  was  landed  at  Sandwich, 
and  hence  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  where 
the  animal's  strange  and  huge  propor- 


tions excited  the  wonder  of  the  gazing 

throng. 

J  ust  as  Eleanora's  ambition  had  been 
delighted  by  the  Pope's  offering  to  in- 
vest her  second  son,  Edmund,  with  the 
crown  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  whilst 
Henry  was  about  recklessly  to  rush  into 
an  expensive  and  unpopular  war,  in  sup- 
port of  the  hollow  pretensions  of  his 
youthful  son  to  the  Sicilian  throne,  ru- 
mours reached  the  English  coast  that 
the  Regents  of  Scotland  were  harshly 
treating  their  King  and  Queen.  The 
truth  of  these  rumours  was  confirmed 
by  Master  Reginald  of  Bath,  Eleanora's 
trustworthy  physician,  who,  having  been 
sent  to  enquire  into  the  matter,  on 
reaching  Edinburgh  Castle,  found  the 
Scotch  King  and  Queen  both  imprisoned 
therein,  in  separate  apartments.  He 
gained  a  private  interview  with  the 
Queen,  ana  from  her  lips  learned  how 
her  health  had  been  impaired  and  her 
spirits  broken  by  the  cruelty  of  her 
jailor. 

44  Oh,  for  the  love  of  God,"  she  said, 
44  do  tell  my  father,  Henry,  how  I  have 
been  cruelly  torn  and  separated  from 
my  poor  Alexander,  who,  like  myself,  is 
made  sick  and  infirm  by  the  cruelties 
and  miserable  confinement  we  are  forced 
to  endure !  Say,  good  sir,  we  are  not 
permitted  to  take  any  part  in  the  go- 
vernment— we  are  treated  like  felons, 
and  in  hourly  peril  of  our  lives !" 

This  appeal  greatly  excited  the  pa- 
ternal feelings  of  Eleanora  and  Henry. 
They  hastily  despatched  Earl  Richard 
and  John  Maunsell  to  rescue  their  daugh- 
ter, if  possible,  from  her  torments.  On 
reaching  Edinburgh,  the  trusty  Earls 
with  their  followers  entered  the  castle  in 
disguise,  and  bore  off  the  Scotch  King 
and  Queen  in  triumph. 

Eleanora"  8  anxiety  for  her  daughter's 
welfare  impelled  her  to  prevail  on  her 
royal  lord  to  proceed  to  the  north,  and, 
if  needs  be,  to  second  the  efforts  of  Earl 
Richard  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  Elea- 
nora accompanied  Henry  in  this  expedi- 
tion, and  as  days  passed  on,  her  anxiety 
for  the  Scotch  Queen's  safety  so  preyed 
upon  her  mind,  that,  on  reaching  Wark 
Castle,  on  the  Scottish  border,  she  be- 
came seriously  indisposed.  However, 
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as  her  mind  was  soon  relieved  from  anxi- 
ous suspense  by  the  arrival  of  the  young 
King  and  Queen  of  Scotland,  her  health 
daily  improved,  till  at  length  she  became 
convalescent. 

After  formally  deposing  the  former 
Regents,  and  placing  the  government  in 
the  hands  of  those  on  whom  he  could 
rely,  Henry  drew  up  a  treaty,  by  which 
he  was  nominated  44  councillor  in  chief" 
to  the  Scotch  King  during  his  minority, 
which  was  signed  with  due  solemnity  by 
Alexander,  on  the  twentieth  of  Septem- 
ber, at  Roxburgh  Castle,  whither,  after 
a  short  stav  at  Wark,  he,  to  please  his 
nobles,  had  repaired. 

Shortlv  after  the  signing  of  this  treaty, 
Ma  rgaret  and  Alexander  returned  to 
Edinburgh  Castle,  there  to  enjoy  each 
other's  society  in  unrestrained  freedom  ; 
whilst  hleanora,  being  sufficiently  well, 
returned  into  England  with  her  royal 
lord,  where  the  affairs  of  Sicily  ac- 
manded  their  earnest  attention. 

Serious  business,  however,  was  not 
Henry's  forte ;  and  as  both  he  and  his 
Queen  mutually  delighted  in  M  light 
pleasures  and  vain-glory,"  they,  in  the 
August  of  the  following  year,  invited 
the  Scotch  King  and  Queen  to  celebrate 
with  them  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  fete  was  celebrated  at  the 
palace  of  Woodstock,  with  unhcard-of 
pomp  and  gorgeousness.  The  guests 
were  so  numprous  that  the  palace,  ex- 
tensive as  it  was,  could  not  contain  them ; 
and  after  they  had  procured  every  pos- 
sible accommodation  in  the  neighbour- 
ing villages  and  Oxford,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  erect  tents  for  their  reception  in 
the  surrounding  parks  and  fields. 

At  length  the  merry  feasters  ex- 
hausted the  pleasures  and  stores  of  Wood- 
stock and  its  vicinity,  and  proceeded 
to  London,  where  they  made  tneir  pub- 
lic entry  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Au- 
gust, and  where  they  tarried  till  the 
close  of  September,  wnen  Alexander  and 
his  bride,  accompanied  by  his  mother, 
Mary  De  Coucy,  and  his  train  of  Scotch 
nobles,  turned  their  face  to  the  north, 
and  recrossed  the  border. 

This  royal  fete  had  terminated  but 
a  few  brief  months  when  Earl  Richard 
went  to  Aix-ia-Chapelle,  to  be  crowned 


King  of  the  Romans,  carrying  with  him 

the  enormous  sum  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling  (ten  million 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  present 
money).  This  sudden  draw  on  the 
specie,  together  with  the  extravagant 
sums  extracted  by  the  Pope  for  the  in- 
tended crusade  in  Sicily,  caused  a  fa- 
mine so  severe,  that  a  contemporary 
writer  declares  he  himself  saw  the  com- 
mon people  fighting  to  eat  hogs'  wash, 
and,  like  hungry  wolves,  voraciously 
devouring  the  carrion  carcasses  of  dogs, 
cats,  rats,  and  other  filthy  creatures. 

Meanwhile,  Henry's  fondness  for  his 
half-brothers  and  Eleanora's  relations 
greatly  increased.  Besides  again  beg- 
garing himself  by  draining  his  coffers 
into  their  capacious  purses,  he,  by  for- 
bidding the  chancellor  to  issue  any  writ 
to  their  prejudice,  permitted  them  the 
exercise*  of  unrestrained  tyranny  over 
his  subjects.  By  this  conduct  he  in- 
creased the  number  of  his  enemies 
amongst  the  barons  and  knights ;  whilst 
Eleanora  added  to  her  unpopularity 
with  the  Londoners  by  renewing  her 
oft-repeated  unjust  demands  for  queen's 
gold,  the  sheriffs  being  forced,  by  writs 
of  Exchequer,  to  seize  the  chattels  of  the 
citizens  for  the  same.  At  this  period, 
Henry,  experiencing  the  disloyalty  of 
the  Londoners,  revived  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  convoking  folkmotes.  Assembling 
the  citizens  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  he  there 
attended  in  person,  and  told  them  that 
all  the  male  population  above  twelve 
years  of  age  should  take  an  oath  before  the 
aldermen  of  their  particular  ward  to  be 
faithful  to  the  King  and  his  heir;  which 
was  accordingly  done,  although  with  an 
ill  grace. 

Whilst  these  matters  were  in  progress, 
Eleanora,  who  fondly  believed  her  son 
Prince  Edmund  already  King  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  and  never  for  a  moment  doubted 
the  Pope's  sincerity  in  the  matter,  un- 
ceasingly urged  her  royal  husband  to  do 
the  bidding  of  the  Holy  Sec,  and  termi- 
nate her  anxiety  by  securely  seating  their 
youthful  Prince  on  the  Sicilian  throne. 
Henry  being  himself  greatly  delighted 
at  the  preference  shown  by  the  Pope  to 
his  favourite  son,  required  no  urging 
forward  by  his  beloved  consort ;  his  own 
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anxiety  blinded  his  reason,  and  he  at 

once  became  the  Sovereign  Pontiff's 
pliant  tool,  liy  a  bull  from  the  Holy 
Bee,  his  vow  to  fight  the  Painim  in  the 
Holy  Land,  was  changed  into  that  of 
undertaking  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  after 
which  the  English  were  fleeced  most  un- 
mercifully by  the  cunning  agents  of 
Rome.  At  one  time  the  clergy  were 
ordered  to  pay  towards  the  projected 
crusade  in  Sicily  a  tenth  of  their  reve- 
nues, by  u  bull  containing  the  artfully 
worded  phrase,  that  "  Notwithstanding 
any  former  letters,  indulgences,  privi- 
leges, exemptions,  or  other  grants  under  I 
any  form,  or  for  what  cause  soever,  and 
notwithstanding  all  objections  which 
could  be  devised.''  There  was  no  cavil- 
ling at  these  terms ;  it  was  cither  submit 
or  rebel.  The  clerpy  chose  the  former. 
Emboldened  by  this  success,  the  Pope 
shortly  afterwards  endeavoured,  to  pre- 
vail on  the  Bishops,  Abbots,  and  Priors, 
to  each  sign  a  note,  acknowledging  him- 
self to  have  received  from  a  merchant  in 
Italy  the  sura  of  five  hundred,  six  hun- 
dred, or  seven  hundred  marks,  for  the 
use  of  his  church,  and  binding  himself 
to  repay  it  in  a  certain  time.  This 
measure,  however,  miscarried;  the  Bishop 
of  London  boldly  declared,  44  He  would 
die  rather  than  submit  to  such  tyranni- 
cal oppression."  And  when  King  Henry, 
who  was  no  less  exasperated  than  the 
nuncio  at  the  bishop's  opposition,  told 
him  he  should  quieklv  feel  the  effects  of 
his  insolrnce  to  his  King  and  the  Pope, 
he  undauntedly  answered,  44  Truly,  the 
King  and  the  Pope  are  more  powerful 
than  I ;  but  if  1  lose  my  mitre,  I  can 
clap  a  helmet  in  its  place." 

Matthew  Paris,  in  alluding  to  these 
extortions,  says, — "  The  sacred  privileges 
of  churches  signify  nothing,  and  though 
the  Pope  has  a  power  only  for  the  in- 
struction and  enlightenment  of  the  na- 
tion, and  not  for  destruction;  yet  the 
tax  upon  the  clergy,  which  was  granted 
at  first  but  for  three,  is  now  changed 
into  five  years ;  and,  formerly,  laymen 
paid  tithes  to  the  clergy,  but  now,  even 
tho  prelates  ore  compelled  to  pay  tenths 
to  tne  laity.  An  aid  was  granted  to 
succour  the  Christians  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  we  arc  compelled  to  pay  it 


to  fight  against  the  Christians  of  Apu- 
lia. A  tenth  was  also  granted  by  us  to 
the  King  for  the  observation  of  the  great 
charter,  which  notwithstanding  is  not 
kept,  besides  many  other  grievances  then 
done  to  the  clergy  and  the  church  by 
the  Pope's  means,  though  with  the  se- 
cret concurrence  of  the  King  himself." 

Finding  it  impossible  to  collect  sums 
sufficient  to  quench  the  Pope's  greedy 
thirst  for  money,  Henry,  in  a  fit  of  des- 
pair, exclaimed, — 44  Was  the  ocean  filled 
with  wealth,  by  the  Gospels !  his  Holi- 
ness would  drink  it  dry  !  I  must  re- 
nounce this  grant  of  the  Sicilian  diadem, 
or  there  will  not  be  a  murk  left  in  the 
country. ' '    H  o wever,  on  recovering  from 


ous  effort  to  fill  his  coffers,  and  urge  the 
discontented  barons  to  embark  in  the 
chimerical  crusade  to  Sieily.  Attiring 
Prince  i  dmund  in  the  costume  of  a  Si- 
cilian monarch,  he  presented  him  before 
the  assembled  parliament,  with  the  fol- 
lowing oration  :  44  Behold,  generous  no- 
bles, my  young  son,  Edmund,  whom  the 
King  of  kings  has  called  to  on  earthly 
throne  !  Oh,  hard-hearted,  indeed, 
must  be  they,  who  would  deny  so  beau- 
tiful, so  worthy  a  prince  either  money 
or  advice  to  secure  his  regal  dignity." 

This  dramatic  device  failed  of  its  pur- 
pose. The  barons  appeared  at  West- 
minster, clothed  in  armour,  and  with  so 
formidable  an  armed  attendance,  that 
Henry,  in  alarm,  demanded  if  he  was 
their  prisoner. 

44  No,  sire,"  answered  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
folk, 44  but  we  are  resolved  to  preserve 
our  rights,  even  at  the  hazard  of  our 
lives." 

The  King  having  no  power  to  resist 
them,  complied  with  their  desire,  by 
shortly  afterwards  calling  another  par- 
liament, when  twenty-four  barons  were 
chosen,  twelve  by  Henry,  and  twelve  by 
the  parliament,  who  drew  up  certain  ar- 
ticles, which  the  King,  on  meeting  them 
at  Oxford,  solemnly  swore  to  observe. 
These  articles,  known  in  history  as  the 
Oxford  statutes  or  provisions,  owe  their 
origin  chiefly  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
They  had  for  their  object  the  transfer  of 
the  regal  authority  from  the  crown  to 
the  barons,  and  although  the  step  was  a 
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dangerous  one,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
measures  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  constitution  were  necessary  to  con- 
trol so  prodigal  and  injudicious  a  sove- 
reign. 

No  sooner  had  Henry  sworn  to  resign 
all  the  real  power  of  the  crown  into  the 
hands  of  deputies,  than  he  wished,  as 
on  former  occasions,  to  break  his  oath. 
This,  however,  is  not  surprizing,  consi- 
dering what  a  little  value  the  monarch 
attached  to  vows,  and  how,  at  this  crisis, 
the  barons  showed  themselves  equally 
capable  with  their  sovereign  of  playing 
the  tyrant.  On  Henry,  son  of  Earl 
Richard,  titular  King  of  the  Romans, 
declaring  the  Oxford  statutes  could  not 
be  in  force  till  his  father,  then  in  Ger- 
many, had  consented  to  them,  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  haughtily  replied,  "  If 
your  father  refuses  to  join  with  the  ba- 
rons, he  shall  not  enjoy  one  foot  of  land 
in  England."  Shortly  afterwards,  when 
William  de  Valence,  the  King's  half- 
brother,  refused  to  deliver  up  the  cas- 
tles of  which  he  held  possession,  the 
haughty  Earl  sent  him  the  laconic  mes- 
sage, "  We  will  have  the  castles  or  your 
head." 

This  threat  being  supported  by  the 
rest  of  the  barons,  the  King's  half-bro- 
thers fled  to  Winchester  in  alarm,  where 
being  surrounded  and  threatened  by 
some  of  the  more  violent  of  the  barons, 
King  Henry,  to  save  them  from  destruc- 
tion, agreed  to  banish  them. 

Having  thus  driven  the  foreign  fa- 
vourites from  the  kingdom,  the  barons 
swore  to  defend  the  Oxford  statutes 
with  their  lives  ;  and  after  dismissing  the 
justiciary,  treasurer,  and  other  chief 
ministers,  and  filling  the  important  posts 
with  their  own  partizans,  enlisted  Lon- 
don on  their  side,  and  administered  an 
oath  to  all  the  lieges  to  obey  and  ex- 
ecute the  mandate  of  the  baronial  coun- 
cil, under  pain  of  being  declared  public 
enemies ;  and  such  was  the  power  of 
this  council,  that  the  powerful  Earl 
Warenne,  and  Prince  Edward,  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  were  not  exempt  from 
the  obligations  to  take  this  oath. 

However  unwillingly  the  mortified 
monarch  was  compiled  to  bow  to  the 
will  of  the  obnoxious  barons,  to  their 
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astute  leader,  his  energetic  brother-in- 
law,  Earl  I/eicester,  he  entertained  the 
greatest  animosity.  "  One  day,"  says 
Matthew  Paris,  44  as  he  was  going  to 
the  Tower  by  water,  there  suddenly 
burst  forth  a  violent  thunder-storm, 
which  so  terrified  him,  that  he  ordered 
the  oarsmen  to  push  for  the  nearest 
stairs,  forgetting,  in  his  fright,  that  they 
led  to  Durham  House,  where  Leicester 
then  resided.  On  landing,  the  Earl  re- 
ceived him  with  extreme  courtesy,  and 
told  him  to  suppress  his  fear,  as  the 
storm  was  spent. 

"'I  am  beyond  measure  afraid  of 
thunder  and  lightning,'  replied  the  an- 
gry King,  with  a  look  of  defiance ;  *  but 
by  the  head  of  God !  I  fear  thee  more 
than  all  the  thunder  in  the  world.' 

"*  Believe  me,  my  lord,'  answered 
Leicester,  in  tones  of  gentleness,  *you 
wrong  your  sincerest  of  friends,  when 
you  thus  speak.  Earl  Simon  has  ever 
been  your  faithful  liege,  and  even  now 
is  staking  his  wealth,  his  life,  his  all,  to 
save  your  realm  from  ruin,  and  your- 
self from  the  downfall  which  the  doings 
of  vour  deceitful  courtiers  are  urging 
on.'*" 

Leicester  being  the  head  of  the  ba- 
ronial and  church  party,  Henry  placed 
no  reliance  in  his  soft  words,  but  taking 
the  earliest  opportunity  retired  to  the 
continent,  to  seek  aid  from  Eleanora's 
foreign  relations.  Accompanied  by  his 
consort,  and  their  daughter,  Beatrice, 
Henry  embarked  at  Dover,  and  landing 
at  Witsand,  proceeded  to  Paris,  where 
they  were  joyously  received  by  the  good 
St.  Louis,  and  where,  according  to  pre- 
vious arrangements,  the  Princess  Bea- 
trice was  married  to  John  de  Drcux, 
Duke  of  Brittany. 

The  return  of  the  royal  party  was 
greatly  delayed  by  a  report  that  "Prince 
Edward,  taking  advantage  of  the  disaf- 
fection of  the  nation,  was  in  league  with 
Leicester,  and  plotting  to  «upplant  his 
father  on  tho  throne.  This  report  so 
alarmed  Henry  and  Eleanora,  that 
their  suspicions  were  only  appeased  by 
the  receipt  of  a  letter,  signed  by  Earl 
Richard  and  numerous  other  nobles, 
declaring  the  rumour  to  be  without 
foundation.    Being  fully  satisfied  of  the 
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innocence  and  filial  affection  of  bis  el- 
dest born,  King  Henry,  accompanied  by 
his  Queen,  and  the  Princess  Beatrice 
and  her  husliand,  quitted  the  shores  of 
France,  and  landing  at  Dover,  made 
their  entry  into  London,  on  the  first  of 
May,  1260. 

In  the  following  autumn,  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Scotland  arrived  in  Lon- 
don on  a  visit  to  Henry  and  Eleanora, 
who  received  them  with  great  affection. 
The  court  now  was  very  numerous,  but 
as  the  King  had  no  funds  to  support  his 


dignity,  the  baronial  council  did  bonoux 
to  his  royalty,  by  providing  for  the 
magnificent  entertainment  of  the  illus- 


trious guests. 


On  the  conclusion  of  the  festivals 
held  at  Westminster,  in  honour  of  their 
visit,  the  ladies  Margaret  and  Beatrice 
retired  with  their  mother  to  Windsor, 
where  they  passed  the  winter  and  early 
spring  in  quiet  retirement,  and  where 
the  Queen  of  Scotland  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  who  was  named  after  herself, 
Margaret. 


C II A  P  T  E  It  V. 

The  Totcer  and  Windsor  Castle  stored  and  garrisoned — Henry  violates  the  Oxford 
statutes,  and  assumes  the  government — Leicester  retires  to  the  continent — Prince 
Edward  returns  to  England — The  King  goes  to  Gascony — In  his  absence  the 
power  of  the  barons  increases— The  treasury  of  the  Knights'  Templars  robbed  by 
Prince  Edward— Riots  in  London— Tlie  Queen  pelted  by  the  mob— Escapes  to 
Windsor — The  King  of  France  vainly  endeavours  to  arbitrate  between  Henry  and 
the  Barons — Civil  war  commences — The  King  defeats  the  Oxford  students  at  Nor- 
thampton— Battle  of  Lewes — The  King  and  Prince  Edward  taken — Edward  es- 
capes— Elcanofa  raises  troops  in  Flanders — The  King's  opponents 
eated — Battle  of  Evesham — Death  of  Leicester — Release  of  the  King — Clemency  of 
the  King  and  Queen  to  the  vanquished — London  fined — The  estates  of  the  rebel 
barons  confiscated — Leicester  and  his  followers  excommunicated — Prince  Edward 
defeats  Adam  Gordon— Defection  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester. 
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their  daughters,  they  hurried  them  out  of 
the  country,  after  which,  to  secure  them- 
selves from  the  dreaded  attacks  of  the 
hostile  barons,  they  well  stored  and  gar- 
risoned the  fortresses  of  Windsor  and 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  made  them 
their  principal  residences,  the  Queen 
usually  being  at  Windsor,  and  the  King 
at  the  Tower. 

Henry  having,  to  avoid  the  charge  of 
perjury,  secretly  applied  to  Home,  and 
procured  absolution  from  the  oath  he 
nad  made,  to  support  the  barons  in  their 
authority,  called  a  parliament  in  London, 


i  and  suddenly  appearing  before  them, 
told  them  that  when  he  signed  the  Ox- 
ford statutes,  they  bound  themselves  to 
augment  his  revenues  and  pay  his  debts, 
but  as  they  had  not  done  so,  neither 
should  he  abide  by  his  word.  "  More- 
over," he  declared,  "  he  was  determined 
to  free  himself  from  the  fetters  of  a  fac- 
tion, who  treated  him  more  like  a  slave 
than  their  King,  and  in  his  own  person 
assert  the  dignity  of  his  prerogatives." 

This  declaration  astounded  the  barons, 
but  before  they  had  time  to  reply,  Henry 
retired,  and  shutting  himself  up  in  the 
Tower,  seized  all  the  money  in  the  Mint, 
and  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  effect 
that  the  barons,  not  having  performed 
their  part  of  the  Oxford  statutes,  the 
Pope  had  absolved  him  from  his  oath  to 
observe  them.  That  he  was  ready  to  do 
justice  to  all  men  in  his  courts,  and 
strictly  observe  the  articles  of  the  great 
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charters,  and  therefore,  in  duty  to  him- 
self and  his  people,  he  should  henceforth 
use  his  royal  authority  without  diminu- 
tion or  participation  by  any  one.  In 
accordance  with  this  proclamation,  the 
King  changed  all  the  chief  offices  of 
state,  and  of  his  own  household,  as  also 
many  of  the  castellans  and  sheriffs  of 
counties. 

About  this  period,  the  barons  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  to  whom  the  chief  guard 
of  the  kingdom  by  sea  was  invested, 
turned  their  warrior  fleets  tgainst  the 
King,  declaring  that  as  Henry  had  se- 
parated his  interests  from  those  of  the 
nation  at  large,  they  could  no  longer 
serve  him  as  their  King,  for  the  King 
and  the  state  could  only  be  viewed  as  an 
indivisible  body,  whilst  the  royal  prero- 
gatives belonged  rather  to  the  office  than 
the  person  of  the  sovereign. 

In  1261,  Henry's  cause  became  so 
strengthened,  that  Leicester  deemed  it 
prudent  to  retire  to  the  continent,  and 
Prince  Edward  returned  to  England 
with  foreign  troops,  pretending  that  it 
was  necessary  to  chastise  the  turbulent 
Welch,  although  his  real  motive  was  to 
keep  the  rebellious  barons  in  subjection 
during  the  absence  of  his  royal  father, 
whose  presence  was  needed  in  Gascony, 
and  where,  being  attacked  with  a  quar- 
tan ague,  he  was  detained  during  the 
autumn. 

In  the  absence  of  the  King,  the  barons 
became  united,  and  the  formidable  Leices- 
ter, perceiving  this,  returned  from  France 
in  1262,  and  appearing  at  a  great  coun- 
cil, held  by  Philip  Basct,  the  justiciary, 
produced  a  brief  from  the  time-serving 
Pope,  confirming  the  Oxford  statutes, 
recalling  the  King's  absolution,  and  de- 
claring his  Holiness  was  deceived  when 
granting  it.  This  brief  was  publicly 
read  in  the  council,  contrary  to  the  will 
of  the  justiciary.  A  civil  war  appeared 
inevitable ;  Henry  hastened  to  England, 
but  his  presence  aid  not  check  the  grow- 
ing strength  of  the  baronial  party,  who 
now  required  him  to  confirm  the  Oxford 
statutes,  a  measure  alike  repugnant  to 
himself  and  Eleanora. 

Prince  Edward,  perceiving  the  ba- 
rons were  buckling  on  their  armour  in 
earnest,  became   anxiously  desirous  to 


strengthen  his  father's*  cause  by  retain- 
ing the  troops  he  had,  for  want  of  funds, 
been  employing  with  such  little  success 
against  the  turbulent  Welsh.  Lacking 
the  means  to  pay  this  warrior  band,  the 
heir-apparent  resorted  to  an  expedient 
which  strikingly  exhibits  how  all  law  and 
justice  were  tramplt  d  under  foot  by  the 
high  and  mighty  at  that  period.  Quit- 
ting Wales  suadenly,  he  hastened  to 
London,  and  at  once  proceeded  with  an 
armed  force  to  the  New  Temple,  where  he 
plundered  the  treasury  of  the  Knights 
Templars  of  the  valuable  jewels  which 
his  mother,  Queen  Eleanora,  had  a 
short  time  previously  pledged  with 
that  fraternity  for  a  large  sum,  besides 
ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  belonging 
to  the  city  of  London  and  other  opulent 
merchants,  who  had  placed  their  money 
for  security  with  those  military  monks, 
they,  in  that  age,  being  the  wealthiest 
bankers  and  money  brokers  in  Europe. 
This  treasure  he  safely  lodged  in  Windsor 
Castle,  and  a  few  months  afterwards  the 
Queen  pawned  these  same  jewels  to  her 
sister's  husband,  the  King  of  France  ;  a 
transaction  neither  creditable  to  herself 
nor  her  sainted  brother-in-law. 

This  year,  Henry,  notwithstanding 
Eleanora's  opposition,  confirmed  the  Ox- 
ford statutes,  and  peace  would  probably 
have  ensued,  had  not  the  ultra-reformers 
of  that  period  been  more  eager  for 
bloodshed  and  plunder,  than  order  and 
justice.  The  rabble  of  the  great  towns, 
urged  on  by  deluding  demagogues,  sided 
with  Leicester,  whose  cause  and  liberty 
to  plunder  they  coupled.  In  London 
especially,  the  very  dregs  of  the  popula- 
tion rose  in  insurrection,  and  after  mer- 
cilessly attacking  the  Jews,  the  Lom- 
bards, and  other  wealthy  bankers  and 
money-brokers,  plundered  and  murdered 
every  person  of  wealth  that  camo  in 
their  way.  The  rapacious  mob  was 
headed  by  John  Fitz-Jobn,  a  powerful 
baron,  and  Stephen  Buckwtll,  the  Mar- 
shal of  London ;  and  they  committed 
such  serious  outrage,  that  the  Queen  be 
came  alarmed,  and  endeavoured  to  es- 
cape from  the  Tower — where  she  was 
residing  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  — 
by  water.  But  just  as  she  was  shooting 
the  bridge,  the  maddened  mob,  by  whom 
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she  was  not  without  some  reason  de- 
tested, observed  the  royal  barge  in  the 
Thames,  and  instantly  rushed  to  the 
bridge,  pelting  her  in  eager  earnest- 
ness with  stones,  dirt,  rotten  eggs,  and 
other  vile  muck;  at  the  same  time 
shouting,  M  There  goes  that  wicked 
woman!  she  is  no  queen,  but  an  old 
witch!  drown  the  hag!  drown  her!" 
This  attack  was  so  fierce  and  formid- 
able, that  Meanora  certainly  would  have 
been  drowned,  had  she  not,  after  great 
difficulty,  escaped  the  fury  of  the  rioters, 
by  hastening  back  to  the  Tower ;  where, 
however,  she  deemed  herself  in  such 
danger  that,  when  night  closed  in,  she 
sought  shelter  in  the  episcopal  palace 
near  St.  Paul's,  whence  she  privately 
fled  to  Windsor  Castle,  which  was 
strongly  garrisoned  by  Prince  Edward 
and  his  fighting  men.  Neither  the  King 
nor  Prince  Edward  ever  forgave  the 
Londoners  for  this  insult  upon  the 
Queen,  which,  indeed,  hurried  forward 
the  civil  war. 

When  the  barons  had  consented  to 
refer  their  grievances  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  French  King,  Henry  took  Elea- 
nora  and  her  family  to  the  court  of 
France,  where  he  left  them  in  security 
in  October,  1264,  and  himself  returned 
to  England,  where  he  braved  the  storm 
of  rebellion  with  more  than  his  charac- 
teristic courage  and  energy. 

The  decision  of  St.  Louis,  although  a 
iust  one,  produced  no  satisfactory  result. 
The  barons  and  the  royalists  flew  to 
arms,  and  "  there  was  now  a  taking  of 
towns  and  prisoners  on  all  hands."  The 
baronial  party,  supported  by  the  church, 
gave  a  religious  character  to  the  war, 
and  urged  the  nation  to  take  up  arms  in 
the  cause  of  religion  and  righteousness. 
Solemn  service  was  performed  in  the 
battle-field  before  commencing  action. 
The  students  of  Oxford,  numbering  fif- 
teen thousand,  fought  for  the  barons  at 
Northampton,  where,  on  the  third  of 
April,  they  boldly  advanced,  under  a 
banner  of  their  own,  against  the  King, 
and  annoyed  him  more  than  the  rest  of 
the  barons.  On  gaining  the  victory— a 
most  decisive  one — Henry  was  eager  to 
inflict  a  severe  vengeance  on  them,  but 
his  councillors,  in  alarm,  reminded  him 


"  that  most  of  these  turbulent  students 
were  sons  of  the  great  men  of  the  land, 
and  many  of  them  his  own  adherents' 
heirs,  who  had  been  excited  to  opposi- 
tion by  the  popular  clamour  for  liberty, 
and  if  he  slew  them,  their  blood  would 
be  terribly  revenged,  for  even  the  nobles 
who  now  fought  in  his  cause,  would 
then  take  up  arms  against  him." 

The  country  now  bristled  with  arms, 
and  was  lit  up  with  the  flame  of  civil 
war.  Victory  favoured  the  royal  cause, 
and  Henry  exercised  a  clemency  and  hu- 
manity to  the  vanquished,  that  does  ho- 
nour to  his  heart  At  the  castle  of 
Tunbridge,  having  made  prisoner  the 
wife  of  his  deadly  foe,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  he  immediately  released  her, 
again  remarking,  "  that  he  did  not  war 
against  ladies." 

Whilst  encamped  within  six  miles  of 
the  royal  army,  near  Lewes,  in  Sussex, 
the  barons,  disheartened  by  repeated  de- 
feats, sued  for  peace,  offering  the  King 
thirty  thousand  marks  in  consideration 
of  the  damages  done  by  them  in  the 
kingdom,  provided  he  would  at  the  same 
time  confirm  the  provisions  of  Oxford. 
But  Prince  Edward,  animated  by  an 
eager  desire  to  revenge  the  insults  offered 
to  Eleanora,  his  mother,  by  the  rabble 
of  London,  replied  by  a  letter  of  defi- 
ance ;  whilst  the  King  told  them  that  it 
was  not  he,  but  they,  that  had  caused  the 
war  and  ruin  which  had  befallen  the  na- 
tion ;  that  their  acts  and  professions  did 
not  agree,  and  therefore  he  defied  them 
as  rebels  and  traitors. 

On  receiving  these  replies,  Leicester 
and  his  friends  renounced  their  alle- 
giance, and  after  being  formally  absolved 
of  their  sins  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
and  each  man  wearing  a  white  cross  on  his 
breast  and  back,  to  shew  that  he  fought 
for  iustice,  boldly  marched  against  the 
royalists. 

The  battle  of  Lewes,  fought  the  four- 
teenth of  May,  1264,  was  Tost  through 
the  ardent  desire  of  Prince  Henry  to 
revenge  the  insults  which  the  London- 
ers had  offered  his  mother.  Having 
speedily  broken  the  ranks  of  the  dis- 
loyal citizens,  who  to  the  number  of  fif- 
teen thousand  had  mustered  under  the 
banner  of  the  rebel  Leicester,  the  head- 
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strong  heir  of  England  and  his  well- 
mounted  cavalry  pursued  them  with 
great  and  merciless  slaughter  for  nearly 
five  miles  from  the  battle-field,  all  the 
time  vehemently  shouting,  44  The  devil's 
curses  on  the  traitors  that  dared  to  me- 
nace their  Queen  !  cut  them  down !  cut 
them  down  !  kill  the  cowardly  rebels  !'* 
The  carnage  was  terrible ;  three  thou- 
sand Londoners  were  slain,  and  many 
more  wounded.    But  when  the  wearied 
victors   returned   from    the  pursuit, 
both  armies  had  disappeared.  After 
traversing  the  field,  bestrewed  with  the 
dead  and  the  dying,  Prince  Edward 
learned,  to  his  sorrow,  that  the  royalists, 
deprived  of  the  support  of  his  cavalry, 
had  suffered  a  complete  defeat,  and  his 
father,  together  with  his  uncle,  Richard, 
King  of  the  Romans,  and  other  mighty 
personages  were  taken  prisoners.  This 
victory  prostrated  the  royal  power  at  the 
feet  of  Leicester ;  and  Edward,  having 
no  other  resource,  signed  the  "  mise  of 
Lewes"  and  surrendered  himself  to  his 
mighty  foe  man. 

Eleanora,  who  during  her  husband's 
captivity  ostensibly  resided  in  France, 
but  paid  occasional  visits  to  England, 
lavished  her  wealth  and  exerted  her  ut- 
most energies  against  Leicester  and  his 
supporters.  On  learning  that  Walling- 
fora  Castle,  where  Prince  Edward  was 
confined,  was  but  feebly  guarded,  she 
sent  word  so  to  the  royalists,  who  imme- 
diately attacked  it  by  surprise,  with  a 
view  to  release  the  Prince.  For  a  time 
the  besieged  boldly  braved  the  attack, 
but  being  greatly  worsted,  they  at  length 
called  out  to  the  assailants,  44  If  you  do 
not  instantly  raise  the  siege,  we  will 
shoot  Prince  Edward  to  you  from  the 
mangonel !"  This  murderous  purpose  of 
his  captivators  so  alarmed  the  Prince, 
that  he  obtained  permission  to  address 
his  friends,  and  mounting  the  wall, 
begged  of  them,  for  his  very  life's  sake, 
to  desist  and  retire,  which  they  accord- 
ingly did,  but  with  great  vexation,  as 
they  had  made  sure  of  victory. 

Unsuccessful  in  this  effort,  the  Queen 
found  a  woman  whose  wit  accomplished 
what  manly  valour  had  failed  to  effect. 
The  wife  of  Lord  Mortimer  sent  through 
a  third  party  a  swift  steed  to  Edward, 


with  secret  instructions  to  make  his  es- 
cape. Accordingly,  having  feigned  ill- 
ness, Edward  obtained  permission  to 
take  the  air  on  horseback  without  the 
walls  of  Hereford.  Attended  by  his 
keepers,  he  rode  to  Widmarsh,  and 
passed  the  afternoon  in  riding  races  and 
other  sports.  At  eventide  a  horseman 
appeared  on  Tulington  Hill,  waving  his 
cap.  The  prince  knew  the  signal, 
mounted  the  steed  presented  to  him  by 
Lady  Mortimer,  and  galloped  off  at  full 
speed,  shouting,  44  Hoa,  fellows!  com- 
mend me  to  my  sire,  the  King ;  say  I  go 
to  fight  for  his  liberty  and  rights,  and 
to  bow  to  the  dust  the  usurper  Leices- 
ter!" 

The  keepers  followed  in  all  haste,  but 
the  Prince's  horse  outdistanced  theirs, 
and  soon  Mortimer,  with  a  band  of 
armed  followers,  issued  from  a  copse, 
received  Edward  with  acclamations  of 
triumph,  and  conducted  him  safely  to 
his  castle  of  Wigmore,  where 

44  There  was  joy  and  bliss  enough  when  he 
came  thither, 
To  the  lady  of  that  castle,  Dame  Maud  de 
Mortimer." 

Meanwhile,  Eleanora  collected  together 
a  powerful  army  at  Damme,  in  Flanders, 
44  which,"  says  Matthew  of  Westmin- 
ster, 44  was  commanded  by  so  many  dukes 
and  earls  as  seemed  incredible,  and  those 
who  knew  the  number  and  strength  of 
that  armv,  affirmed  that  if  they  had  once 
landed  they  would  certainly  have  sub- 
dued the  whole  kingdom.  But  God  in 
his  mercy  ordered  it  otherwise;"  for 
whilst  the  Queen  and  her  foreign  forces 
were  detained  by  adverse  winds  in  the 
vicinity  of  Damme,  Leicester  was  slain, 
and  his  power  crushed  at  the  decisive 
battle  or  Eversham,  won  by  her  brave 
son,  Prince  Edward. 

During  his  captivity,  Henry  wrote  se- 
veral letters  to  Eleanora,  assuring  her  of 
his  happiness  and  well-being,  and  de- 
siring ner  not  to  interfere  with  the  ex- 
isting state  of  matters,  and  exhorting  her 
to  prevent  her  heir  from  opposing  the 
baronial  party  against  his  will.  These 
letters,  evidently  dictated  by  tho  ambi- 
tious Leicester,  did  not  deceive  the  af- 
fectionate Queen.  Like  a  good  and 
true  wife,  she,  in  this  hour  of  trouble, 
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left  no  stone  unturned  to  obtain  the  li- 
beration of  her  royal  partner.  By  her 
earnest  request,  the  Pope  sent  Cardinal 
Guido  to  England  with  bulla  in  favour 
of  Henry ;  and  although  a  fear  of  assas- 
sination if  he  crossed  the  sea  detained 
Guido  at  Boulogne,  he  there  served  the 
Queen  by  solemnly  excommunicating  the 
King's  opponents. 

Although  Leicester  was  actuated  solely 
by  motives  of  selfish  ambition  in  his  un- 
constitutional doings,  the  nation  gave 
him  credit  for  hirh  disinterested  honour, 
and  believed  to  the  full  in  the  truthful- 
ness of  his  pretensions.  After  the  nun- 
cio had  excommunicated  him,  preachers 
made  his  virtues  the  theme  of  their  ser- 
mons, and  loudly  proclaimed  him  the 
unflinching  friend  of  the  poor,  the  re- 
former of  abuses,  and  the  avenger  of 
the  church,  llis  fall,  however,  was 
most  rapid  and  complete.  After  having 
surprised  and  routed  the  army  com- 
manded by  his  son,  Simon  de  Montfort, 
Prince  Edward,  aided  by  Mortimer  and 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  had  seceded 
from  the  alliance,  marched  against  Lei- 
cester with  such  haste,  that  the  barons 
mistook  the  royalists  for  Simon's  de- 
feated army.  On  discovering  the  mis- 
take, Leicester  exclaimed,  "The  Lord 
have  mercy  on  our  souls !  for  our  bodies 
are  Prince  Edward's." 

After,  according  to  his  custom,  offer- 
ing up  prayers  for  victory,  and  receiving 
the  Sacrament,  Leicester  commenced  the 
engagement  by  endeavouring  to  force 
his  way  through  a  division  of  the  royal- 
ists, occupying  a  hill  commanding  the 
road  between  Evesham  and  Kenil worth. 
Foiled  in  this  attempt,  and  surrounded 
and  overborne  by  numbers,  he  drew  up 
his  men  in  a  circle,  so  as  to  oppose  the 
enemy  on  every  side.  Fearing  to  let  the 
King  out  of  his  sight,  he  exposed  him  to 
the  murderous  weapons  of  his  own  friends 
in  the  front  of  the  battle.  The  terrified 
Henry  was  slightly  wounded,  and  as 
he  fell  from  his  horse,  would  doubtless 
have  been  killed,  had  he  not  cried  out, 
11  Slay  me  not !  I  am  Henry  of  Win- 
chester, your  King!"  Prince  Edward 
knew  the  voico  of  his  father,  flew  to  his 
rescue,  and  led  him  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Leicester's  horse  was 


killed  under  him,  and  as  he  valiantly 

fought  on  foot,  he  demanded  of  his  foes, 
44  If  they  gave  quarter  ?" 

44  Not  to  trajtors,"  replied  a  voice. 

44  Then  your  victory  shall  be  dearly 
purchased,"  rejoined  tLe  haughty  earl. 

Henry  de  Montfort,  his  eldest  son, 
after  fighting  bravely  by  his  side,  at 
length  fell  dead  at  his  feet,  and  the  body 
of  the  son  was  soon  covered  by  that  of 
the  father.    This  engagement,  known  as 
the  Battle  of  Evesham,  was  fought  on 
the  fourth  of  August,  1265,  scarcely  fif- 
teen months  after  the  defeat  and  capture 
of  Henry  at  Lewes.    Whilst  the  work  of 
carnage  was  raging,  a  singular  darkness 
overshadowed  the  battle-field.    "  This," 
says  Robert  of  Gloucester,  **  I  saw,  and 
I  was  sore  afraid."    The  victory  ob- 
tained by  the  royalists  was  complete,  but 
sanguinary.  Of  Leicester's  friends,  nearly 
all  the  barons  and  knights  were  slain. 
The  mangled  remains  of  Leicester  were 
found  on  the  battle-field,  and  by  the 
King's  orders  buried  in  the  abbey  of 
Evesham. 

By  this  victory  the  royal  reins  were 
replaced  in  the  hands  of  Henry.  The 
barons,  relinquishing  their  cause  as 
hopeless,  spontaneously  liberated  their 
prisoners,  and  endeavoured,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  to  conciliate  the 
King.  Henry,  however,  with  all  his 
faults  and  weaknesses,  was  tender  of 
human  life.  Remembering  that  mercy 
is  the  noblest  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
he  satisfied  his  vengeance  by  fines  and 
confiscations,  the  triumph  being  un- 
marked by  the  shediling  of  a  single  drop 
of  human  blood. 

Neither  did  Eleanora  take  a  deadly 
vengeance  against  one  of  her  foes.  Henry, 
however,  made  the  Londoners  pay  a  good 
price  for  the  pelting  they  had  bestowed 
on  her  at  London  Bridge.  Calling  a  par- 
liament together  of  his  own  partizans, 
he,  through  this  assembly,  deprived 
London  of  its  ancient  charters,  took  away 
its  posts  and  chains,  and  after  compel- 
ling the  mayor  and  the  leading  citizens 
to  sign  the  instruments  of  their  own  de- 
gradation, subjected  them  to  rigorous 
confinement  till  the  enormous  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  marks  was  paid  for 
their  ransom,  when  he  restored  the  citi- 
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ecus  to  royal  favour,  and  granted  them  a 
charter  of  remission,  acquittance,  and 
forgiveness  for  their  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors against  the  Queen,  himself,  his 
son  hdward,  and  his  brother,  the  King 
of  the  Romans. 

None  of  this  heavy  fine  went  into  the 
King's  exchequer,  the  whole  of  it  being 
paid,  by  the  Queen's  desire,  to  certain 
persons  on  the  continent,  who  had  sup- 
plied her  need  during  her  exile  from  I 
England.  As  to  the  King,  his  obliging 
parliament,  reckless  of  the  consequences, 
confiscated  the  estates  of  the  rebel  ba- 
rons, and  granted  them  to  him  for  his 
own  use.  The  harvest  was  a  rich  one ; 
but  the  beggared  barons  having  nothing 
but  their  lives  to  lose,  and  urged  by 
want  or  prompted  by  revenge,  again  re- 
sorted to  the  sword,  under  the  general- 
ship of  Leicester's  ruined  heir,  Simon  de 
Montfort. 

This  rebellion  was,  however,  greatly 
checked  in  its  uprising  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Queen,  in  October,  1266,  quickly 
followed  by  that  of  the  Pope's  legate, 
Cardinal  Ottoboni,  who  immediately  on 
landing,  solemnly  excommunicated  Lei- 
cester and  all  his  adherents,  both  dead 
and  alive.  ''The  Queen  and  Ottoboni 
together  made  a  grcat  cursing,"  said  the 
democratic  chronicler  of  the  period; 


' 4  they  anathematized  our  champion  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  hurled 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  against  tho 
supporters  of  his  just  and  holy  cause." 

Early  in  1267,  Prince  Edward  marched 
against  Leicester's  powerful  adherent, 
Adam  Gordon,  the  most  athletic  man  of 
the  age.  Encountering  the  outlaws  at 
Alton  Wood,  in  Buckinghamshire,  the 
Prince  unhorsed  and  conquered  their 
I  leader  in  a  personal  encounter.  Then 
having,  in  reward  for  his  valour,  granted 
Gordon  his  life,  the  Prince  conveyed  him 
before  the  Queen  at  the  palace  ot*  Guild- 
ford, who  took  compassion  on  him,  and 
prevailed  on  the  king  to  grant  him  his 
liberty. 

In  December,  when  nearly  all  the  re- 
bellious barons  had,  by  persuasion  or 
force,  been  reduced  to  loyal  subjection, 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who,  without  the 
talents,  aspired  to  the  fame  and  power 
of  his  predecessor,  Leicester,  suadenly 
marched  with  a  considerable  army  to 
London,  which  he  entered  without  op- 
position. The  malcontent  citizens  j oined 
his  standard,  and  took  possession  of  the 
Tower,  the  royal  palace  at  Westminster, 
and  other  buildings,  breaking  and  de- 
stroying every  thing  they  could  not  steal, 
and  either  killing  or  drowning  in  the 
Thames  all  those  they  suspected. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Consecration  of  Westminster  Abbey — Prince  Edward  journeys  to  the  Holy  Land — 
Marriage  of  Prince  Edmund — Death  of  his  Wife — Eleanor d s  income  increased— 
The  King*'*  death — Will — Burial — Tomb — State  of  tJie  nation  during  his  reign — 
Death  of  Eleanor  as  daughters,  Margaret  and  Beatrice — Eleanora  takes  the  veil— 
King  Edward's  kindness  to  her— Her  death— Burial— Character—  The  first  Poet 
Laureate— Doings  and  death  of  Ribald  the  Rhymer. 


N  the  fourteenth  of  Oc- 
tober, St.  Edward's 
Day,  1269,  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  which 
had  taken  upwards 
of  forty  years  in  re- 
building, was  conse- 
crated with  great 
pomp,  after  which  the  remains  of  the 
sainted  Edward  the  Confessor  were  borne 


by  Henry  and  his  brother,  the  King  of 
the  Romans,  assisted  by  his  two  sons, 
Edward  and  Edmund,  in  solemn  proces- 
sion and  in  view  of  the  whole  church, 
and  deposited  in  the  splendid  shrine  con- 
structed for  their  reception  by  Pietro 
Cavalini,  in  that  chapel  which  still  bears 
the  Confessor's  name.  Eleanora  offered 
a  beautiful  silver  image  of  the  Virgin, 
and  a  considerable  sum  in  gold  at  the 
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shrine,  whilst  Henry  presented  rich  silken 
robes  to  the  choristers,  and  gave  full 
credence  to  a  tale,  which  declared  that 
devils  had  been  cast  out  of  two  men 
the  instant  the  Confessor's  coffin  was 
raised. 

Peace  and  order  were  scarcely  restored 
to  the  country,  when  Prince  Edward, 
followed  by  the  Earls  Warwick  and 
Pembroke,  and  other  adventurous  and 
turbulent  spirits,  undertook  a  crusade  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Kdward,  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  his  brother  Edmund, 
proceeded  to  Palestine  at  the  close  of  the 
vear  1270.  Previous  to  his  departure, 
Prince  Edmund  married  the  fair  Avc- 
line,  heiress  of  "William  Fortibus,  Earl 
of  Albemarle.  Aveline  died  before  the 
return  of  her  husband.  She  had  been 
a  wife  but  a  few  months,  when  a  painful 
disease  closed  her  eyes  in  death.  Her 
remains  were  interred  with  solemn  ob- 
sequies close  to  the  altar  in  "Westminster 
Abbey,  where  a  stately  tomb  and  her 
effigy  were  erected  to  her  memory. 

In  1270,  Eleanora,  by  the  death  of 
her  uncle,  Peter  of  Savoy,  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  honour  of  Richmond, 
which  she  forthwith  resigned  to  her  son- 
in-law,  the  Earl  of  Lrittanv,  retaining 
only  a  small  annuity  of  nfty  marks. 
This  same  year  the  Pope,  in  considera- 
tion of  her  having  but  just  emerged  from 
a  sea  of  troubles,  confirmed  to  her  use 
the  tenths  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices 
in  Ireland,  and  in  the  subsequent  year, 
his  Holiness  assigned  to  her  some  broad 
lands  in  France.  The  valuable  jewels 
which  Eleanora  had  pledged  in  Paris, 
were  redeemed  in  1272,  and  conveyed 
to  England  by  the  Queen's  express 
desire. 

Put  the  death  of  the  more  weak  than 
brave  monarch,  Henry,  was  now  at 
hand.  The  loss  of  his  brother,  the 
King  of  the  Romans,  who  died  of  pa- 
ralysis at  Pcrkhamstead,  on  the  second 
of  April,  1272,  preyed  upon  his  mind, 
and  hastened  the  dissolution  of  his  de- 
caying constitution.  Whilst  returning 
from  Norwich,  where  he  had  been  in 
person  to  quell  a  riot,  occasioned  by  a  quar- 
rel between  the  citizens  and  monks,  in 
which  the  cathedral  and  monastery  adj  oin- 
ing  were  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  towns- 


people, he  was  seized  with  an  alarming 
illness  at  Pury  St.  Edmund's,  whence, 
although  seriously  sick,  he  proceeded  by 
short  stages  to  London.  A  message  had 
been  dispatched  some  time  previously, 
urging  Edward  to  immediately  return 
but  ere  that  Prince  reached  England, 
the  King  had  ceased  to  breathe.  On 
finding  himself  at  death's  door,  Henry 
summoned  the  Earl  of  Gloucester 
into  his  presence,  and  made  him  swear 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country 
during  the  absence  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  Prince  Edward;  when,  after  con- 
fessing his  sins  and  receiving  spiritual 
comfort,  he  expired  at  Westminster, 
surrounded  by  the  most  exalted  prelates 
and  barons  of  the  land,  on  the  ni^ht  of 
the  sixteenth  of  November,  1272,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
fifty-seventh  of  his  reign. 

Py  his  will,  which  he  made  in  the  year 
1253,  prior  to  embarking  for  Gascony, 
he  left  no  pecuniary  beouests  of  import- 
ance. He  evinced  his  affection  for 
Eleanora,  and  the  confidence  he  reposed 
in  her,  by  naming  her  as  the  guardian  of 
his  children  and  of  his  kingdom  and 
lands,  till  they  were  of  age.  A  gold 
cross,  a  silver  image  of  the  Virgin,  and 
a  white  embroidered  vestment,  he  be- 
queathed to  the  abbey  church  at  West- 
minster ;  whilst  to  his  son,  Prince  Ed- 
ward, he  left  another  gold  cross,  a  highly 
finished  golden  image  of  the  Virgin,  and 
a  vestment  richly  adorned  with  precious 
stones. 

In  compliance  with  this  will,  Eleanora 
caused  the  council  to  assemble  at  the 
New  Temple,  on  the  twentieth  of  No- 
vember, the  feast  of  King  Edmund  the 
Martyr,  where,  by  her  desire  and  con- 
sent, Robert  Kilwardby,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and 
other  peers  and  prelates,  proclaimed 
Princo  iSdward  King  of  England,  Lord 
of  Ireland,  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  by 
the  style  of  Edward  the  First. 

King  Henry's  remains,  arrayed  in 
royal  apparel,  were,  in  accordance  with 
his  own  express  desire,  placed  in  the 
very  coffin  which  had  formerly  contained 
those  of  Edward  tho  Confessor,  and 
buried  near  the  shrine  of  that  sainted 
king  in  Westminster  Abbey.    The  care 
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and  expenses  of  the  magnificent  funeral 
were,  by  the  Queen's  consent,  borne  by 
the  Knights  Templars.  Ere  the  body  was 
consigned  to  the  tomb,  the  assembled 
nobles  advanced  one  by  one,  and  placing 
their  hands  upon  it,  swore  fealty  to 
Prince  Edward.  Shortly  after  his  bu- 
rial, an  imposing  altar  tomb,  with  his 
effigy  in  brass,  was  erected  to  his  me- 
mory. The  following  is  a  translation  of 
the  Latin  inscription  on  this  tomb : 

u  Beneath  are  interred 

The  clay-cold  remains 
Of  Henry  the  Third, 

Whilom  England's  King, 
Who  upreared  this  church, 

And  who  was  indeed 
A  friend  to  the  poor, 

And  all  such  as  need. 
God  graut  that  his  bonea 

Rest  in  peace  below, 
That  his  soul  to  the  saints 

In  heaven  go." 

During  the  reign  of  Henrv  the  Third, 
the  nation  grew  more  rapidly  in  wealth 
and  prosperity  than  it  had  done  in  the 
preceding  century.  Literature  pro- 
gressed, the  arts  advanced,  and  trade 
and  commerce  were  invigorated  by  wise 
and  salutary  enactments.  The  numer- 
ous English  merchant  ships  trading  with 
nearly  every  port  from  the  north  to  the 
south  of  Europe,  were  increased  in 
number  and  improved  in  build.  Acts 
were  passed  to  advance  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  community,  and  add  to  the 
security  of  life  and  property.  Every 
village  was  guarded  between  sundown 
and  suurise  by  from  four  to  six  stout, 
well-armed  men,  between  the  feast  of 
St.  Michael  and  Ascension.  Boroughs 
were  guarded  by  companies  of  twelve, 
and  cities  by  six  at  each  gate.  Strangers 
attempting  to  enter  after  the  watch  was 
set  were  arrested  and  confined  till  the 
next  morning.  If  a  travelling  merchant 
counted  his  money  in  the  sight  of  the 
mayor  or  bailiff  before  leaving  a  town, 
ana  was  afterwards  robbed,  he  could  de- 
mand the  reimbursement  of  his  loss 
from  the  town,  and  he  might  require  the 
mayor  or  bailiff  to  furnish  him  with  a 
guard  to  shield  him  from  the  attacks  of 
banditti. 

The  clergy  endeavoured  to  legitimatize 
bastard  chUdren,  but  the  barons  and 


earls,  after  solemn  consultation,  returned 
the  oft-applauded  answer,  "  We  will  not 
change  the  old  and  approved  laws  of 
England."  Although  the  clergy  failed 
in  this  instance,  they  had  previously  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  the  abolition  of 
trial  by  water  and  fire  ordeal,  and  in  its 
stead  the  question  of  fact  was  determined 
bv  an  inquest  of  jurors,  as  in  civil  eases. 
Ilence  arose  the  establishment  of  trial 
by  Jury  in  criminal  cases. 

The  privileges  of  many  of  the  chief 
towns  were  confirmed,  or  extended  by 
charter.  London,  notwithstanding  her 
heavy  fines,  advanced  with  considerable 
rapidity.  Many  of  the  nobles  and  pre- 
lates erected  handsome  commodious 
stone  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Westminster,  and  other  suburban  dis- 
tricts. The  wealthy  drapers  of  Candle- 
wick,  the  enterprising  mercers  of  West- 
cheap,  and  the  renowned  wine-merchants 
established  on  the  Vintry  quay,  resided  in 
tall  stone  mansions,  and  in  almost  princely 
state,  whilst  even  the  Jews,  mercilessly 
mulcted  and  persecuted  as  they  had 
been,  built  an  elegant  synagogue,  and 
many  neat  and  convenient  houses  in  Old 
Jewry,  the  district  especially  assigned  to 
them. 

In  this  reign,  water  was  first  conveyed 
to  London  in  leaden  pipes.  It  took 
nearly  fifty  years  to  lay  down  these 
pipes,  which  extended  from  Tyburn  to 
the  conduit  in  Westcheap,  and  were 
six  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  operations 
being  commenced  in  1237,  and  not  com- 
pleted till  1 285.  About  the  same  period 
the  London  night-watch,  so  long  the 
pride  and  boast  of  the  citizens,  was  es- 
tablished 

The  Dowager  Queen  was  present  at 
the  coronation  of  her  son,  King  Edward, 
but  the  festivities  on  that  occasion  were 
scarcely  concluded,  when  she  received  the 
melancholy  tidings  of  the  death  of  her 
two  surviving  daughters,  Margaret, 
Queen  of  the  Scots,  and  Beatrice, 
Duchess  of  Brittany.  Ever  since  the 
imprisonment  she  suffered  in  her  child- 
hood, Margaret's  health  had  been  deli- 
cate. On  returning  from  the  coronation 
of  her  brother,  the  King  of  England, 
she  sunk  into  a  rapid  decline,  of  which 
bhe  died  at  Cupar  Castle,  in . 
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on  the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  1275. 
Uer  remains  were  ceremoniously  in- 
terred in  Dumfernline  church,  near  to 
those  of  Kin^  David  of  Scotland.  Bea- 
trice, who,  with  her  sister,  had  been  pre- 
■(  nt  at  King  Edward's  coronation,  had 
scarcely  reached  ttrittany,  when  death 
put  a  period  to  her  existence.  She  died 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  1275, 
in  the  thirty-first  year  of  her  age,  and 
in  compliance  with  her  desire,  her  re- 
mains were  brought  to  England,  and 
buried  in  Christ's  church  at  Newgate, 
London.  Her  heart  was  taken  out, 
and  deposited  by  her  deeply  dejected 
husband  in  the  Abbey  of  Fontevraud. 
.  From  this  period,  Eleanora  appears 
to  have  retired  from  public  life.  She 
resided  at  Guildford,  W  althara,  and  other 
plaees  till  1280,  when  she  retired  to  Am- 
bresbury,  where  she  took  the  veil  in 
1284,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  in 
1287.  Previous  to  taking  the  veil,  she 
obtained  permission  from  the  Pope  to 
retain  her  valuable  dower  as  Queen  l)ow- 
agcr  of  England. 

From  King  Edward  she  received  all 
the  uttention  of  an  affectionate  son. 
He  paid  her  frequent  visits,  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  going  to  France  on  a 
friendly  visit  to  the  French  King,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Canterbury  on  his 
journey,  he,  on  hearing  she  had  been 
suddenly  seized  with  an  alarming  ill- 
ness, desisted  from  his  purpose,  and  has- 
tened to  alleviate  her  sufferings,  by  all 
the  aid  and  comfort  his  presence  could 
afford. 

Eleanora's  uncle,  Fhilip,  Count  of  Sa- 
voy, who  died  childless,  named  her  and 
her  son,  King  Edward,  his  executors,  to 
nominate  his  successor,  and  divide  his 
personal  effects  between  his  nephews 
and  nieces.  When  Philip  died,  Elea- 
nora  and  King  Edward  chose  Ama- 
deus,  son  of  Thomas  of  Savoy,  as  his  sue- 
Cessor 

Eleanora  of  Provence,  after  devoting 
the  closing  years  of  her  life  to  devotion 
and  charity,  breathed  her  last  about  Mid- 
summer, 1291,  nineteen  years  after  the 
death  of  her  royal  lord,  Ilenry  the  Third. 
When  King  Edward,  who  was  then  in 
the  north  fighting  the  Scotch,  returned 
to  England,  he  went  to  Ambresbury, 


where  he  arranged  the  imposing  obse- 
quies, and  with  a  sorrowing  heart  su- 
perintended the  intombing  of  his  mother 
in  the  church  of  Ambresbury  nunnery, 
on  the  second  of  the  following  Septem- 
ber. Edward  had  the  heart  of  his  mo- 
ther enclosed  in  a  golden  case,  carried  to 
London,  and  buried  with  becoming  so- 
lemnity in  the  church  of  the  rriars 
Minors,  now  known  as  the  Minories. 
Leland  asserts  she  was  interred  in  the 
Monastery  of  the  Grey  Friars,  whilst 
other  authors  name  Westminster  Abbey 
as  her  last  home  ;  but  it  is  now  generally 
believed  that  these  writers  are  mistaken, 
as  Ambresbury  is  named  as  her  burial 
place  in  the  chronicle  of  Dunstable, 
and  by  other  contemporary  authori- 
ties. 

Few  Queens  of  England  were  more 
detested  by  their  subjects  than  Eleanora 
of  Provence.  Her  partiality  to  her  fo- 
reign relations,  and  her  desire  to  enrich 
the  kindred  and  friends  of  herself  and 
her  feeble-minded  husband,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nation  at  large,  engendered 
and  fostered  in  the  minds  of  the  clergy, 
the  barons,  and  the  people,  a  contempt 
towards  her  which  soon  grew  into  hatred, 
lmt  although  not  a  perfect  model  of 
queenly  perfection,  her  vices  were  neither 
great  nor  many,  and  her  unpopularity 
may  be  attributed  more  to  the  unsettled 
times  in  which  she  lived,  and  to  the  un- 
fitness of  herself  aud  her  beloved  hus- 
band to  fill  the  station  of  royalty,  than 
to  any  real  atrocity  or  baseness  of  cha- 
racter. Tradition  has  impugned  her 
conjugal  fidelity.  In  an  ancient  ballad, 
which  represents  her  on  a  sick  bed,  con- 
fessing to  her  husband,  disguised  as  a 
friar  of  France,  she  is  made  to  declare 
that  the  most  beloved  of  her  offspring 
were  the  children  of  the  Earl  Marshal 
and  other  nobles.  These  black  imputa- 
tions, cast  against  the  character  of  the 
Queen,  are,  however,  without  founda- 
tion, and  doubtless  originated  in  the  de- 
testation in  which  she  was  held  by  the 
nation  at  large. 

The  first  instance  of  a  Poet  Laureate 
is  met  with  in  this  reign,  in  the  person 
of  Master  Henry,  the  versificator,  whose 
appointment  was  probably  procured  by 
Eleanora.   About  the  year  1 240,  another 
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poet,  known  as  Ribald  the  Rhymer,  who, 
it  appears,  was  also  a  knight  and  a  gen- 
tleman, went  mad,  and  stealing  into  the 
King's  bed-chamber,  secreted  himself 
beneath  the  bed,  amongst  the  rushes,  till 
midnight.  Fortunate  it  was  for  Henry 
that  he  passed  that  night  in  the  Queen's 
chamber,  as  Ribald  rose  up  in  the  dead 
of  the  night,  stabbed  the  bed  in  several 
places,  and  finding  his  victim  absent, 


roared  out,  "Where  is  he  who  has 
robbed  me  of  my  crown  ?  the  usurper 
Henry  !  Tear  out  his  heart!  kill  him, 
lads!  kill  him!"  The  noise  disturbed 
the  royal  household,  Ribald  was  seized, 
and  for  the  offence  executed  at  Coven- 
try, and  drawn  asunder  by  horses. 
From  the  name  of  this  rhyming  lunatic, 
the  expression  of  ribald  rhymes  was 
probably  derived 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Henri/  the  Third's purpose  in  proposing  a  match  between  Edward  and  Eleanora  of  Castile 
— Henry  s  overtures  favourably  received  by  the  King  of  Castile — Terms  of  the  mar- 
riage treaty — Eleanora  s  parentage — Marriage— Journey  to  England — Dower — 
Banquet  at  Tothill — She  goes  to  France — On  her  return  to  England,  gives  birth  to 
the  Princess  Eleanora —  Visits  the  most  venerated  shrines  in  the  country — Give* 
birth  to  Prince  Henry — Goes  with  her  husband  to  the  Holy  Land — Edward  take* 
Nazareth — Is  wounded  by  an  assassin,  whom  he  kills— The  wounds  threaten  to  be 
mortal — Eleanora  bewails  his  misfortune — He  recovers — His  will — Eleanora  give* 
birth  to  Joanna  of  Acre — She  embarks  with  her  husband  for  Europe — At  Sicily 
/tears  of  the  death  of  Prince  John  and  Hettry  the  Third — Entertained  by  the  Pope 
at  Rome— Tarries  in  France— Prince  Alphonso  born— Narrowly  escapes  death  by 
lightning— T/te  little  battle  of  C/ialon. 


HEX  King  Henry 
the:  Third,  favoured 
by  more  than  his 
ordinary  pood  for- 
tune, had  quelled  the 
rebellion  in  Gascony, 
in  1253,  he,  to  si- 
lence some  obsolete 
claims  which  Alphonso  the  Tenth,  King 
of  Castile,  laid  to  that  province,  resolved 
on  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  Ele- 
anora of  Castile,  Alphonso* s  half-sister, 
and  his  own  heir,  Prince  Edward. 

As  the  Castilian  monarch  bad  sup- 
ported  the  rebellious  Gascons,  and 
agreed,  in  the  event  of  success,  to  accept 
them  as  his  lieges,  Henry  was  desirous 
to  bring  about  the  marriage  with  all 
speed  and  privacy.  He  accordingly  de- 
spatched from  Bourdeaux,  as  ambassa- 
dors to  the  Castilian  court,  his  special 


chaplain,  the  Bishop  of  Bath,  and  his  se- 
cretary, John  Mansel.  These  discreet 
personages,  on  making  known  the  ob- 
ject of  their  mission,  were  honourably 
received  by  Alphonso,  who  sent  them 
back  with  letters  patent,  sealed  with  the 
golden  seal,  containing  his  approval  of 
the  match,  his  renunciation  ot  all  claim 
or  title  to  Gascony,  his  counsel  that 
Henry  would  be  kind  and  gentle  as  a 
lamb  to  his  subjects,  and  fierce  and  savage 
as  a  lion  to  his  enemies,  and,  in  conclu- 
sion, a  stipulation  that,  if  the  proposed 
marriage  was  not  solemnized  by,  at  tho 
latest,  five  weeks  before  Michaelmas  day, 
1254,  the  contract  should  be  invalid. 
This  stipulation  was  inserted  to  prevent 
the  ill-convenience  suffered  by  the  bride's 
mother  and  grandmother,  to  both  of 
whom  English  Princes  had  broken  their 
long-pledged  troth-plights. 
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Eleanora  of  Castile,  the  first  consort 
of  our  first  Edward,  was  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  Ferdinand  the  Third,  King  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  and  Joanna,  Countess 
of  Ponthieu — that  lady  with  whom  Henry 
the  Third  had  so  heartlessly  broken  his 
marriage  engagement.  Ponthieu  and 
Aumerle  descended  to  the  Countess  Jo- 
anna from  her  mother,  Alice  of  France, 
whose  betrothment  with  the  lion-hearted 
King,  Richard  the  First,  led  to  an  Eu- 
ropean war. 

The  marriage  preliminaries  being  set- 
tled, Prince  Edward,  accompanied  by  his 
mother,  the  Queen  of  England,  set  out 
from  Bourdeaux,  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
and  reaching  Burgos  in  safety,  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Infanta,  Eleanora,  with  great 
pomp  and  rejoicing,  in  August,  1254. 
At  the  period  of  their  marriage,  the  heir 
of  England  was  just  fifteen,  and  his  girl- 
ish bride  about  three  years  voungcr.  The 
marriage  festival  was  graced  by  the 
leading  nobles  of  Spain,  and  Kin<r  Al- 
phonso  celebrated  the  occasion  by  giving 
a  tournament,  at  which  he  knighted 
Prince  Edward. 

The  marriage  rejoicings  ended,  Ed- 
ward, accompanied  by  his  bride  and  his 
mother,  returned  to  Bourdeaux,  where 
King  Henry  received  them  with  joyous 
feasting  and  pageantry,  and  settled  on 
his  heir  Gascony,  Ireland,  Wales,  and 
the  towns  of  Bristol,  Stamford,  and 
Grantham. 

From  Bourdeaux  the  young  Donna 
Eleanora  was  conducted  by  her  husband 
and  the  other  members  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily of  England  through  France,  on 
their  route  to  Britain.  At  Paris,  King 
Henry  the  Third  presided  at  the  44  feast 
of  kings,"  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
memoirs.  On  this  and  the  other  festi- 
vals which  he  gave  in  honour  of  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughtei -in-law,  Eleanora, 
he  expended  the  enormous  sum  of  three 
hundred  thousand  marks,  which  so  an- 
noyed his  English  nobles,  that  one  of 
them  censured  his  prodigality,  when  he 
answered  with  a  penitent  voice : 

44  Oh,  for  the  head  of  God !  say  no 
more  of  it,  lest  the  very  relation  thereof 
should  make  men  stand  amazed,  and 
curse  the  hour  that  gave  birth  to  royalty !" 

On  landing  in  England,  Eleanora  was 


welcomed  with  great  feasting  and  re- 

Cing.  The  most  magnificent  of  these 
quets  was  given  by  King  Henry's 
secretary,  John  Mans.  1,  to  the  royal  fa- 
milies of  England  and  Scotland,  whose 
noble  retinues  were  so  numerous,  that 
John  Hansel's  house,  at  Tothill  Fields, 
Westminster,  was  crowded  with  royal 
and  distinguished  personages,  whilst 
hundreds  were  lodged  in  tents  and  booths 
erected  for  the  occasion. 

Edward,  by  the  sanction  of  his  fa- 
ther, dowered  his  bride  with  the  towns 
of  Stamford  and  Grantham,  the  castle 
and  village  of  Tickhill,  and  the  village 
of  Peak,  with  an  understanding  that  the 
dower  should  be  proportionately  in- 
creased when  she  became  Queen. 

For  several  years  subsequent  to  her 
marriage,  we  find  no  important  notice  of 
Eleanora  of  Castile.  Probably  she  spent 
much  of  her  time  with  her  mother-in- 
law,  Eleanora  of  Provence ;  although 
she  appears  to  have  had  a  private  resi- 
dence, as,  shortly  after  her  marriage, 
Henry  the  Third  ordered  apartments  to 
be  fitted  up  for  her  in  the  castle  of 
Guildford,  with  glass  windows,  a  dais,  a 
chimney,  a  wardrobe,  and  an  adjoining 
oriel. 

In  1260,  Eleanora  accompanied  her 
lord,  Prince  Edward,  when  he  proceeded, 
along  with  John  of  Brittany  and  other 
illustrious  nobles,  to  display  his  chivalric 
skill  at  a  tournament,  held  at  Paris,  in 
honour  of  the  nuptials  of  the  French 
King's  youngest  son,  Robert  of  Artois, 
with  Amicia  Dc  Courtenay.  Whilst 
tilting  at  this  tournament  Prince  Ed- 
ward heard  of  the  violent  dissensions 
which  had  burst  forth  between  his  fa- 
ther and  the  English  barons ;  and  be- 
lieving that  his  presence  might  possibly 
avert  a  civil  war,  he  and  his  faithful 
consort  hastily  recrossed  the  channel,  in 
the  spring  of  1261.  On  reaching  Eng- 
land, Eleanora  of  Castile  took  up  her 
residence  with  her  mother-in-law,  the 
English  Queen,  at  Windsor  Castle, 
which  Prince  Edward  had  strongly  gar- 
risoned with  foreign  troops,  and  where, 
a  few  weeks  after  her  arrival — the  pre- 
cise date  is  not  known — she  was  aeli- 
vered  of  her  eldest-born — a  Princess- 
christened  after  herself,  Eleanora. 

x 
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When  Henry  the  Third  and  Prince 
Edward  were  taken  prisoners  at  the 
battle  of  Lewes,  fought  on  the  fourteenth 
of  May,  1264,  Eleanora  of  Castile  re- 
sided at  Windsor  Castle;  but  as  that 
fortress  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
ambitious  Leicester,  she,  bv  the  desire  of 
King  Henry,  removed  with  her  offspring 
from  thence  to  the  Palace  at  Westmin- 
ster, where  she  remained  till  the  victory 
of  Evesham  restored  the  royal  familv  of 
England  to  their  former  dignity,  wncn 
the  returned  to  Windsor  Castle,  and,  in 
July,  1266,  gave  birth  to  her  eldest  son, 
John. 

Peace  being  restored  to  the  kingdom, 
Prince- Edward,  who  was  ever  forward 
at  a  tilting  match,  led  the  life  of  a  knight 
errant,  wandering  from  county  to  county 
to  display  his  chivalric  powers  and  skill 
at  the  numerous  tournaments  given  by 
the  English  barons.  He,  however,  was 
soon  induced  to  exchange  the  gay  trap- 
pings of  the  tournav-tilter  for  the  cross 
of  the  Crusader.  Hopeless  as  was  the 
cause  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy 
I  .ami  on  the  preaching  of  the  ninth  and 
last  crusade,  in  1268,  St.  Louis  of 
France,  the  heir  of  England,  and  nu- 
merous others  of  royal  and  noble  line- 
age,  answered  the  summons  of  the  Sove- 
reign Pontiff,  and  proceeded  against  the 
Painim  in  Palestine.  Being  impover- 
ished by  the  previous  civil  wars,  Edward 
mortgaged  the  revenues  of  Bourdcaux  to 
the  French  King  for  thirty  thousand 
marks,  which  are  set  down  in  his  agree- 
ment as  being  for  "  ships,  horses,  provi- 
sions, our  passage,  and  all  other  matters 
which  this  our  expedition  against  the 
infidels  in  the  Holy  Land  may  require." 

Having  resolved  to  take  with  him  his 
loving  consort,  he  assigned  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  children,  the  care  of  the  suc- 
cession, and  the  administration  of  the 
kingdom,  in  the  event  of  King  Henry's 
death  during  his  absence,  to  his  uncle, 
Richard,  King  of  the  Romans.  As  go- 
vernors of  his  castles,  and  protectors  of 
his  lands,  he  named  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  Roger  Mortimer,  and  Philip 
Basset. 

Previous  to  leaving  England,  Elea- 
nora, accompanied  by  her  mother-in-law, 
the  Uuucn,  paid  a  visit  to  the  most  ve- 


nerated shrines  in  the  country.  To  that 
of  St.  Peter  she  gave  a  rich  'altar-cloth 
of  baudekin,  in  gratitude  for  the  reco- 
very of  her  children  from  a  severe  ill- 
ness ;  and,  on  her  return  to  Westmin- 
ster, the  barons  swore  fealty  to  her  in- 
fant son,  Prince  John,  as  successor  to 
the  English  crown,  should  Edward  die 
in  the  ensuing  crusade. 

The  friends  of  Eleanora  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  prevail  on  her  to  relinquish 
the  idea  of  accompanying  her  husband 
on  his  hazardous  enterprise  to  the  death- 
doing  coasts  of  Asia. 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  faithful  Princess, 
"should  part  those  whom  God  hath  joined: 
besides,  the  road  to  heaven  is  as  short 
and  smooth  from  Palestine  as  from  Eng- 
land, and  1  should  little,  indeed,  deserve 
to  be  the  wife  of  the  brave  Prince  Kd- 
ward,  did  I  desert  him  at  such  a  time." 

In  1268,  Eleanora' s  second  son,  Prince 
Henry,  was  born.  The  place  of  his  birth 
is  nowhere  recorded,  but  as,  at  that  pe- 
riod, Windsor  Castle  was  the  nursery  of 
the  infant  hopes  of  England,  it  doubt- 
less took  place  there. 

F^arly  in  1270,  Eleanora  embarked  for 
Bourdcaux,  where  she  superintended  the 
preparations  for  the  crusade.  About  a 
month  later,  Edward,  who  had  wisely 
tarried  in  England  to  distinguish  his  de- 
parture by  acts  of  grace  and  popularity, 
sailed  from  Portsmouth,  and  joined  his 
consort  at  Bourdcaux,  whence  they  jour- 
neyed together  to  Aigues  Morte,  where 
the  Duke  of  Brittany,  Edward's  brother- 
in-law,  awaited  their  arrival  with  a 
powerful  Breton  fleet.  Having  arranged 
with  St  Louis  of  France,  in  the  first 
onset,  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack  on 
the  Bey  of  Tunis,  who  had  refused  to 
pay  the  customary  tribute  to  the  King- 
of  Sicily,  Edward  embarked  with  his  wife 
and  a  "host  of  brave  warriors  for  that 
coast,  in  May,  1270. 

On  reaching  Tunis,  Edward  and  Ele- 
anora found  that  St.  Louis  had  already 
arrived  there,  and  reduced  the  Moors  to 
subjection ;  they,  therefore,  retired  to 
Sicily,  to  spend  the  winter.  Here  they 
had  scorcelV  landed,  when  they  received 
the  mournful  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
St.  Louis,  by  a  deadly  epidemic  which 
had  broken  out  in  the  French  army,  and 
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raged  with  such  fury,  that  neither  age 
nor  rank  were  spared ;  and  Philip,  the 
French  King's  eldest  son,  and  the  rem- 
nant of  the  pestilence-smitten  warrior- 
host,  thought  only  of  returning  to  France 
— a  step  which  they  took  with  all  pos- 
sible celerity. 

Whilst  in  Sicily,  anxiously  awaiting 
the  return  of  spring,  Edward  received  a 
message  from  his  father,  requesting  his 
presence  in  England,  which  the  Sicilian 
monarch  strenuously  advised  him  to 
obey,  declaring  that,  as  the  French  had 
returned,  his  army  was  far  too  insig- 
nificant to  afford  really  serviceable  suc- 
cour to  the  Christians  in  the  East.  But 
devotion  and  curiosity  overcame  duty 
and  interest,  and,  smiting  his  breast,  Ed- 
ward vehemently  exclaimed : 

44  Bv  the  clouds  of  heaven !  though  all 
should  desert  me,  I  would  go  to  Ptole- 
mais,  and  fight  the  infidels,  if  attended 
only  by  Fowen,  my  groom  f 

Edward  and  Eieanora  landed  at  Acre 
in  April,  1271,  and  although  the  Prince 
mustered  an  army  of  only  about  a  thou- 
sand  strong,  his  arrival  elated  the  Chris- 
tians, and  struck  terror  into  the  camp  of 
the  infidels,  who  expected  that  he  would 
equal  the  fame  of  that  renowned  hero, 
his  great  uncle,  the  44  lion-hearted  Rich- 
ard." Bondoca,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt, 
who  had  already  prepared  to  assault  the 
city,  retired  with  his  mulmicks  across 
the  desert  into  his  own  territorv,  and  Ed- 
ward, having  reinforced  his  little  band 
with  about  six  thousand  Latin  chivalry, 
laid  siege  to  Nazareth,  totally  defeated 
the  garrison,  entered  the  city,  and  merci- 
lessly slaughtered  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  that  could  be  found  there. 

The  other  victories  obtained  by  Ed- 
ward during  his  sojourn  in  the  Holy 
Land  were  insignificant  The  capture 
of  two  small  castles,  and  the  surprise  of 
a  caravan,  are  alone  worthy  of  notice. 
But  although  he  failed  to  win  the  laurels 
of  a  conqueror,  the  treacherv  of  the  Sul- 
tan of  Egypt  invested  him  with  the  glory 
of  a  martyr.  The  Emir  of  Joppa,  coun- 
selled to  the  course  by  Bondoca,  and 
under  a  pretence  of  embracing  Christi- 
anity, sent  a  messenger  with  friendlv 
letters  and  costly  presents  to  tho  English 
heir.    This  messenger  was  one  of  the 


secret  society  known  as  Assassins,  or 

agents  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains, 
a  body  of  fanatics,  pledged  by  solemn 
oath,  at  all  hazards,  to  murder  every 
person  doomed  to  death  by  the  tribunal 
of  their  blood-stained  band.  Having, 
by  frequent  friendlv  visits,  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  English  Prince,  this 
crafty  envoy  arrived  on  the  Friday  in 
Whitsun  week  with  letters  and  presents 
from  the  Emir,  when  the  vigilance  of 
the  guard  being  relaxed,  he  was  incau- 
tiously permitted  to  enter  the  royal 
chamber,  where  Edward,  overcome  by 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  was  reposing  on 
his  couch,  bareheaded,  and  claa  only  in 
a  loose  mantle.    The  infidel  gave  the 
Prince  some  kindly-worded  letters  to 
read,  and  as  they  touched  upon  the 
Emir  of  Joppa*  s  conversion  to  Christi- 
anity, the  conference  was  a  private  one, 
secrecy  being  imperative.    Whilst  Ed- 
ward was  reading  the  epistles,  the  assas- 
sin, pretending  to  search  his  belt  for 
another  letter,  watched  his  opportunity, 
suddenly  drew  forth  a  poisoned  dagger, 
and  aimed  a  desperate  blow  at  the  heart 
of  the  Prince,  wno,  perceiving  the  trea- 
chery, received  the  blow  on  his  arm, 
sprung  to  his  feet,  and  grappling  with 
the  assassin,  threw  him  on  the  ground, 
and  despatched  him  with  his  own  wea- 

Son,  or,  according  to  some  authorities, 
ashed  out  his  brains  with  a  stool  that 
stood  by  the  couch-side.  The  Prince 
then  called  in  his  attendants,  and  or- 
dered them  to  hang  the  body,  with  a 
live  dog  tied  to  it,  over  the  wall  of  the 
citv. 

Hie  wounds  on  Edward  being  several 
in  number,  and  inflicted  with  a  poisoned 
dajrger,  threatened  to  be  mortal.  Mor- 
tification commenced,  a  skilful  English 
surgeon  was  consulted,  and  he  at  once  pro- 
nounced that  life  could  only  be  saved  by 
immediately  paring  away  the  sides  of 
the  wounds.  Eieanora,  who  was  pre- 
sent, on  hearing  her  husband  express 
his  determination  to  submit  himself  to 
the  surgeon's  knife,  lost  all  self-com- 
mand, and  bewailed  his  misfortune  with 
a  flood  of  hysterical  tears.  Edward, 
however,  cut  short  her  anguish  by  or- 
dering her  removal  from  the  room. 
Whilst  Princo  Edmund  and  John  do 
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Yesci  were  conveying  her  in  their  arms 
from  the  apartment,  she  shrieked  and 
•trugglcd  violently,  whieh  so  annoyed 
her  brother-in-law,  Prince  Edmund, 
that  he  told  her,  in  tones  of  anger,  "  It 
was  be  tter  that  she  should  cry  her  eyes 
out  for  the  anguish  about  to  be  suffered 
by  her  husbaud,  than  that  all  England 
should  mourn  for  his  death." 

Although  fifteen  days  after  undergo- 
ing the  painful  operations,  Edward  was 
sufficiently  well  to  take  a  short  ride  on 
horseback,  it  was  only  through  the  at- 
tention of  an  affectionate  wife,  and  the 
aid  of  a  robust  constitution,  that  he  was 
restored  to  perfect  health.  The  pleas- 
ing story  of  Eleanora  having  on  this 
occasion  sucked  the  poison  from  Ed- 
ward's wounds  is  without  foundation, 
as  contemporary  chroniclers,  by  whom  the 
scene  has  been  minutely  detailed,  have 
made  no  allusion  to  it. 

Whilst  yet  in  delicate  health,  Prince 
Edward  made  his  will.  Iiis  fellow- 
crusader,  John  of  Brittany,  he  named 
as  guardian  to  his  children  and  to  their 
inheritance,  should  he  die  before  they 
were  of  age.  He  richly  dowered  Elea- 
nora,  and  named  her  44  our  dearly  be- 
loved wife,"  but  he  neither  nominated 
her  as  guardian  to  the  realms,  nor  her 
children. 

During  her  tarry  at  Acre,  Eleanora 
gave  birth  to  two  daughters.  One  was 
born  in  1271,  of  whom  nothing  whatever 
is  known  excepting  that  6he  was  born 
and  died.  The  other,  Joanna  of  Acre,  was 
brought  into  the  world  in  the  spring  of 
1272. 

As  Edward's  army  was  greatly  re- 
duced by  sickness  and  desertion,  and  no 
other  crusaders  arrived  to  his  aid,  he 
concluded  a  truce  with  the  Sultan  for 
ten  years,  ten  months,  ten  weeks,  and 
ten  days,  and  returned  to  Europe  with 
honour.  At  Trapani  he  received  a 
pressing  invitation  to  visit  Rome,  from 
Gregory  the  Tenth,  that  Pope  who, 
with  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Liege, 
had  attended  Edward  and  his  consort  in 
their  crusade,  but  whom  the  Cardinals  at 
Viterbo  had  recalled  to  fill  the  papal 
chair. 

Whilst  the  royal  pair  were  travelling 
through  Sicily,  where  Edward  was  re- 


ceived with  all  the  honour  due  to  a 

champion  of  the  Cross,  they  received  the 
sorrowful  tidings,  that  their  promising 
heir,  Prince  John,  who  had  just  entered 
his  seventh  year,  had,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, died  on  the  first  of  August,  1272. 
Immediately  after  this  unpleasant  news 
had  reached  them,  another  messenger 
brought  them  word  that  Henry  the 
Third  had  breathed  his  last.  Edward 
and  Eleanora  bore  the  loss  of  their 
little  prince  with  firmness  and  resigna- 
tion, but  the  mournful  news  of  the  death 
of  his  royal  sire  so  affected  the  Prince, 
that  overcome  by  bitter  anguish,  he 
wept  like  a  child,  and  remained  in  deep 
dejection  for  several  days.  When  asked 
by  his  uncle,  the  King  of  Sicily,  why  he 
bore  the  loss  of  his  boy  with  calm  re- 
signation, and  yet  gave  way  to  over- 
whelming grief  for  the  death  of  his 
aged  parent,  he  replied : — 

11  God  may  replace  the  loss  of  a  child 
by  another,  but  the  loss  of  a  good  father 
is  final  and  irreparable." 

From  Sicily,  Edward  and  Eleanora 
proceeded  to  Rome,  and  were  affection- 
ately received  and  entertained  with  great 
pomp  by  their  friend,  Gregory  the  Tenth. 
In  their  journey  through  Italy,  they 
were  everywhere  hailed  with  joyous 
welcomes;  the  enthusiastic  inhabitants 
beholding  in  Edward  the  champion  of 
Christianity,  and  the  martyr  of  the 
cross.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Savoy, 
a  body  of  English  prelates  and  nobles 
met  them  and  hailed  them  as  the  King 
and  Queen  of  England. 

On  reaching  Paris,  Edward  did  ho- 
mage to  the  French  King  for  the  lands 
he  held  by  right  of  the  crown  of  i  ranee. 
From  Paris  ne  found  it  expedient  to 
hasten  to  Guienne,  to  put  an  end  to  some 
disorders  that  existed  there.  Having 
heard  that  all  was  peaceable  in  Eng- 
land, he  and  his  consort  did  not  hasten 
home,  but  passed  about  a  twelvemonth 
in  France.  Whilst  in  Gascony,  Elea- 
nora gave  birth  to  her  third  son,  Al- 
phonso,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  No- 
vember, 1273. 

About  the  same  time,  Edward  and 
Eleanora  narrowly  escaped  death  by 
lightning.  During  a  terrific  thunder- 
storm, the  electricity  struck  the  palace 
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at  Bourdeaux,  entered  the  apartment 
where  the  Prince  and  his  consort  were 
reclining  on  a  couch,  and  killed  two  no- 
bles on  the  spot,  who  were  standing  by 
their  side,  without  doing  the  least  injury 
to  the  royal  pair.* 

When  in  Burgundy,  Edward  was 
challenged  to  a  tournament  by  the  Count 
of  Chalons,  who,  under  a  pretence  of 
doing  him  honour,  concealed  a  design 
against  his  life.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Pope  and  other  of  Edward's  friends  ad- 
vised him  of  the  Count  s  treachery,  and 
urged  on  him  the  impropriety  of  accept- 
ing a  challenge  from  a  less  personage 
than  a  monarch.  His  love  for  chivainc 
sport  overcame  every  other  consideration. 
At  the  appointed  time  he  rushed  to  the 
tourney,  accompanied  by  one  thousand 
followers,  some  on  foot  and  some  on 
horseback.  His  antagonist  met  him 
with  two  thousand  Burgundian  chivalry, 


and  so  fierce  was  the  spirit  of  rivalry, 
that  the  "  play  of  lance"  was  soon 
changed  into  a  deadly  battle.  The  En- 
glish fought  right  bravely,  unhorsed 
their  opponents,  and  secured  them  as 

{>risoncrs.  The  athletic  Count  of  Cha- 
ons  tilted  against  Edward,  and  when 
his  lance  shivered,  he  threw  his  arms 
round  the  neck  of  the  Prince,  with  a 
view  to  unhorse  him.  At  this  moment 
Edward's  steed  bounded  forward,  and 
the  Count  fell  to  the  ground,  and  be- 
came incapable  of  exertion.  On  his 
suing  for  mercy,  Edward,  indignant  at 
his  unknightly  conduct,  belaboured  him 
with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  and  forced 
him  to  surrender  to  one  of  the  foot 
champions.  This  contest,  commenced 
as  a  trial  of  prowess  and  skill,  but  which 
ended  in  a  bloody  fray,  wherein  the  En- 
glish gained  the  victory,  is  known  in 
history  as  the  Little  Battle  of  Chalon. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Edward  orders  the  preparations  for  his  coronation — Settles  the  claim  of  the  Countess 
of  Flanders — Returns  with  Eleanor  a  to  England — Their  coronation — Prince 
Henry  dies — Edward's  person  and  character — Conjugal  fidelity  questioned — Elea- 
nords  dower  increased— Edward  invades  Wales — Captures  Llewellyn's  betrothed — 
Llewellyn  sues  for  mercy — Peace — Edward's  generosity  to  him — Eleanor  a  assists  at 
his  marriage — Princess  Margaret  born — First  sheep  rot — Birth  of  three  of  Ele- 
anor as  daughters — The  coinage — Statute  of  Mortmain — Statutes  of  Quo  War- 
ranto—War  with  Wales  renewed— Edward  visits  his  mother— Her  credulity — 
The  Princess  Elizabeth  born— Llewellyn  killed  in  battle— Death  of  Prince  David 
—  Wales  completely  subjugated — Eleanora  gives  birth  to  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales 
— The  King  and  Queen  return  to  London — Their  family  court  and  servants  in 
Wales. 


DWARD  now  re-| 
Bolved  to  return 
home,  and  that  his 
coronation  might 
not  be  delayed,  he 
issued  orders  for  the 
preparations  to  be 
immediately  pro- 
ceeded with.  One  of  these  orders  di- 
rect*, 11  that  three  hundred  and  eighty 

•  Walsingham  and  Stow  refer  this  inci- 
dent to  the  year  1288,  hut  the  uhove  may  he 
considered  the  moat  probahle  period  of  its 


head  of  oxen,  four  hundred  and  thirty 
sheep,  four  hundred  and  fifty  pigs,  eight- 
een wild  boars,  two  hundred  and  se- 
venty-eight flitches  of  bacon,  and 
nineteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty 
fowls  be  collected  for  our  use  without 
delay." 

Having  proceeded  to  Montreuil,  and 
settled  a  long-pending  difference  with 
Margaret,  the  reigning  Countess  of 
Flanders,  who  claimed  forty  thousand 
marks  as  a  balance  of  a  sum  which  she 
represented  was  due  to  her  for  arrears 
of  annuities  purchased  by  her  predecea- 
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sors  for  military  service*,  but  which  had 

really  terminated  with  the  lives  of  the 
Flemish  Counts,  who  had  served  the 
English  monarch*,  he  and  Eleanora 
landed  at  Dover,  on  the  second  of  Au- 
gust, 1273. 

On  reaching  London,  Edward  and  his 
consort  were  received  with  the  highest 
honours.  Both  houses  of  parliament 
assembled  to  congratulate  and  welcome 
them  on  their  return,  and  as  the  royal 
cortege  passed  under  the  windows  of 
the  (.'heap,  the  wealthy  merchants  there 
saluted  them  with  deafening  shouts  of 
joy,  and  showered  a  profusion  of  gold 
and  silver  upon  them. 

The  coronation  of  Edward  and  Elca- 
nora took  place  at  Westminster,  on  Sun- 
day, the  nineteenth  of  August.  Robert 
Kilwardby,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
presided  ;  and  surrounded  by  the  Queen 
Dowager,  Prince  Edmund,  the  Duke  of 
Brittany,  the  King  of  Scotland,  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  all  the  powerful 
prelates  and  nobles  of  the  land,  anointed 
and  crowned  King  Edward  with  his 
virtuous  consort. 

The  coronation  service  was  performed 
amidst  deafening  acclamations,  the  best 
of  order  prevailed,  and  every  one  viewed 
the  auspicious  commencement  of  Ed- 
ward's reign  with  feelings  of  delight. 
Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
sumptuous  banquet,  Alexander,  the 
Scotch  King,  and  the  hundred  Scottish 
nobles  that  attended  him,  on  arriving  at 
the  banqueting  hall,  dismounted  from 
their  horses,  and  turned  them  loose,  to 
be  the  prize  of  any  persons  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  catch  them.  This  ex- 
ample of  generous  liberality  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  King's  brother,  and  by 
the  Earls  of  Gloucester,  of  Warcnne, 
of  Pembroke,  and  about  one  hundred 
other  English  knights  and  nobles.  The 
good  luck  of  the  spectators  into  whose 
hands  these  two  hundred  or  more  horses 
fell,  may  be  conceived,  when  it  is  known 
that  each  horse  was  worth  from  about 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  pounds 
present  money,  exclusive  of  their  costly 
trappings. 

That  there  might  be  no  lack  of  hos- 
pitality on  this  festive  occasion,  the 
whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Palace  Yards 


were  covered  with  temporary  wooden 
erections,  where,  for  a  fortnight,  was 
held  one  continuous  banquet,  at  which 
all  comers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
were  welcomed,  feasted,  and  right-roy- 
ally entertained,  gratuitously. 

In  the  autumn  succeeding  her  coro- 
nation, Elcanora  beheld  with  the  deepest 
dejection  the  decline  of  her  son,  Prince 
Henry's  health.  Every  means  that  could 
be  devised  were  resorted  to  for  his  reco- 
very ;  to  propitiate  the  saints,  his  mea- 
sure was  taken  in  wax,  and  burnt  at  the 
neighbouring  shrines,  and  vigils  were 
performed,  and  prayers  offered  up  for 
his  recovery,  by  a  number  of  hired  poor 
widows.  Meantime,  his  body  was 
wrapped  in  sheep's  skins,  and  other  ab- 
surd remedies,  then  supposed  to  be  effi- 
cacious, were  resorted  to,  but  all  in 
vain,  for  towards  the  close  of  Novem- 
ber, the  little  sufferer  breathed  his 
last,  at  Merton.  The  exact  date  of  his 
death  is  unknown,  but  there  is  an  order 
in  the  issue  rolls  for  a  marble  tomb  for 
him,  dated  December  the  seventh,  1274; 
and  there  still  exists  authentic  docu- 
mentary evidence  that  incontestably 
proves  him  to  have  been  the  constant 
companion  of  his  sister  Elcanora  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  which  must  have  oc- 
curred about  the  time  we  have  named, 
as  in  one  of  the  Wardrobe  Rolls  his 
funeral  is  mentioned  as  being  performed 
in  December,  1274  ;  therefore  the  ge- 
nerally received  account  that  he  died 
before  the  return  of  his  parents  from  the 
Holy  Land,  must  be  deemed  one  of  the 
errors  into  which  previous  biographers 
have  fallen,  and  which  it  is  our  un- 
bounded duty  to  correct. 

Edward  had  now  attained  his  thirty- 
sixth  year.  In  person  he  was  remarkably 
tall  and  well  proportioned.  Being  strong, 
muscular,  lithe  m  limb,  and  long  in  the 
arm  and  leg,  he  was  au  adroit  swords- 
man, and  so  good  a  horseman,  that  when 
once  fairly  seated  on  his  saddle,  nothing 
in  reason  could  dislodge  him  again.  His 
left  eyebrow  had  an  oblique  fall,  similar 
to  that  of  his  father's.  He  was  hot  in 
temper,  impatient  of  injury,  and  utterly 
reckless  of  danger.  But  oy  submission 
his  anger  might  be  disarmed,  and  senti- 
ments of  generosity  aroused.    His  natu- 
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rally  hot  irascibility  was  greatly  softened 
by  his  gentle  consort  And  singular  as 
it  may  seem,  although  too  frequently  in- 
exorably ruthless  to  his  foes,  he  was  the 
best  of  husbands  and  kindest  of  fathers. 
Wherever  he  journeyed,  be  it  to  the 
battle-field  or  the  festive  board,  his  great- 
est delight  was  to  be  accompanied  by  his 
beloved  Queen  and  their  family.  By 
some  writers  his  conjugal  fidelity  has 
been  questioned;  and  before  his  cam- 
paign in  the  Holy  Land,  his  conduct,  if 
not  criminal,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
greatly  to  be  condemned:;  for,  according 
to  Stowe,  in  1269,  "  A  great  discord  was 
raised  between  Edward,  the  King's  son, 
and  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
because  of  the  overmuch  familiarity  which 
Edward  was  said  to  have  with  the  wife 
of  the  said  Earl.  And  shortly  after- 
wards the  Earl  of  Gloucester  took  a  man 
at  Cardiff  who  went  about  to  poison 
him."  Hut  it  must  be  remembered  that 
censurable  as  this  intrigue,  if  such  in- 
deed it  was,  might  be,  it  commenced  in 
1254,  before  Edward  shared  bed  and 
board  with  his  beloved  spouse,  from 
which  period  he  became  the  truest  and 
fondest  of  husbands. 

On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Ed- 
ward resolved  to  increase  the  dower  of 
bis  affectionate  consort.  With  this  view, 
he  shortly  after  his  coronation  enjoined 
that  the  M  Queen's  gold"  should  be  col- 
lected from  every  fine  for  which  it  was 
due,  and  gave  lands  for  her  use  to  the 
value  of  four  thousand  five  hundred 
ounds.  In  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign, 
e  further  testified  his  affection  for  his 
dearest  wife  Eleanora,"  by  assigning 
her  Rugby  Chase,  Longwood  Chase,  and 
Chute  r  orest,  with  the  right  of  selling 
the  oaks  that  grew  there.  In  the  year 
following,  he  granted  her  all  the  for- 
feited property  of  the  Jews ;  and  seven 
years  afterwards,  he  gave  her  the  manors 
of  Cookham,  Havering,  and  Kingston, 
with  the  income  from  the  fairs  held  thrice 
in  the  year  at  Sandwich. 

Edward  passed  the  early  years  of  his 
reign  in  subjugating  the  Welch,  and  an- 
nexing Wales  to  England.  Llewellyn, 
Prince  of  Wales,  had  refused  to  attend 
his  coronation  to  do  him  homage ;  and 
after  the  coronation  the  Welch  Prince,  | 


under  various  pretences,  had  eluded  three 

successive  summonses  to  do  fealty  to  hit 
liege  lord;  in  fact,  he  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  asserting  the  independence 
of  his  country,  and  being  brave  and 
powerful,  and  withal  having  lately  re- 
conquered from  the  English  all  the  ter- 
ritory which  they  had  taken  from  the 
Welch  since  the  commencement  of  the 
eleventh  century,  he  resolved  not  to  ac- 
knowledge a  superior  unless  forced  so 
to  do. 

As  Llewellyn  had  powerfully  aided 
the  Earls  of  Leicester  and  Gloucester  in 
their  opposition  to  the  crown  in  the  pre- 
ceding rei^n,  Edward  the  First  resolved 
to  crush  him  on  the  first  fitting  oppor- 
tunity. This  opportunity  had  now  ar- 
rived. Having  first  called  a  parliament 
at  Westminster,  after  Easter,  wno  granted 
him  a  fifteenth  upon  the  clergy  and  laity, 
issued  orders  for  the  strict  observance  of 
the  Charter  of  Liberties  and  the  Charter  of 
Forests,  and  pronounced  a  judgment  of 
felony  against  Llewellyn,  he  deckred  war 
against  Wales. 

Whilst  Edward  was  preparing  for  the 
first  campaign,  Llewellyn's  betrothed  was 
capturea  by  some  Bristol  seamen,  who, 
having  seized  the  vessel  in  which  she  was 
passing  from  France  to  Wales,  carried 
ncr  prisoner  to  the  King.  Hut  although 
she  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Leicester,  Edward's  deadly  foe,  6he  was 
also  the  child  of  his  aunt  Eleanora,  sister 
of  King  Henry  the  Third,  he  therefore 
received  her  courteously,  treated  her 
kindly,  and  permitted  her  to  reside  on 
terms  of  amity  with  his  consort  at  Wind- 
sor. 

In  1277,  Edward,  by  cutting  a  road 
through  a  dense  forest,  opened  a  passage 
into  the  very  heart  of  Wales.  He  then 
took  and  strongly  fortified  the  castles  of 
Flint  and  Bhuddlan,  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Anglesea,  forced  the  Welch  to 
seek  refuge  amongst  the  mountains  of 
Snowdon.  and  with  a  considerable  fleet 
stopped  all  communication  between  that 
district  and  the  sea.  Being  thus  hemmed 
in  by  sea  and  land,  Llewellyn,  after  suf- 
fering the  privations  of  famine,  threw 
himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  victorious 
Edward.  The  conditions  granted  him 
I  were  severe,  and  certainly  justify  a  be- 
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lief  that  the  Welch  at  that  period  were 
more  wealthy  than  some  historians  would 
have  us  suppose.  He  was  to  pay  a  fine 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  yield  to  the 
1  nglisti  crown  the  whole  of  the  country 
between  the  county  of  Cheshire  and  the 
River  Conway,  hold  Anglcsea  in  fee  of 
the  !  nglish  crown,  at  an  annual  rent  of 
one  thousand  marks,  do  homage  to  Ed- 
ward at  Rhuddlan  and  in  London,  and 
give  ten  hostages  for  his  future  fidelity. 

On  Llewellyn  agreeing  to  these  terms, 
Edward,  having  gratified  his  ambition 
by  exhibiting  his  superiority  as  a  con- 
queror, gave  way  to  an  impulse  of  gene- 
rosity. First,  ne  forgave  the  fine  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  then  remitted  the 
rent  of  Anglesca,  and  lastly  resigned  to 
Llewellyn  his  betrothed.  The  Lady 
Eleanora  de  Montfort  was  accompanied 
to  Worcester  by  Queen  Eleanora,  where 
King  1  dward  gave  her  away  with  his 
own  hands,  and  graced  the  nuptial  ban- 
quet with  the  presence  of  himself  and 
his  Queen.  From  Worcester  the  King 
and  Queen  proceeded,  with  the  Prince 
and  l*rinccss  of  Wales,  and  their  Welch 
barons,  to  Westminster,  where  Llewel- 
lyn and  his  retinue  swore  fealty  to  Ed- 
ward. 

On  the  eleventh  of  September,  1275, 
Flcanora  gave  birth  to  the  Princess  Mar- 
garet, at  Windsor  Castle.  This  Prin- 
cess, although  the  seventh  child  of  Ed- 
ward and  Eleanora,  was  the  first  born 
since  their  coronation,  the  others  having 
entered  the  world  whilst  Edward  was 
only  heir  to  the  throne. 

In  1275,  the  firet  instance  of  sheep- 
rot  occurred  in  I  ngland.  "  A  wealthy 
man  of  France,"  says  the  chronicler, 
"  brought  into  Northumberland  a  large 
Spanish  ewe,  which,  being  rotten,  so 
infested  the  country,  that  it  spread  over 
all  the  realm.  This  plague  of  murrain 
continued  twenty-three  years  ere  it  ended, 
and  was  the  first  rot  that  ever  was  in 
England." 

In  1276,  the  Princess  Berengaria,  the 
fifth  daughter  of  Edward  and  Eleanora, 
washoraatKennington.  Of  this  Princess 
nothing  further  is  known,  save  that  she 
(  died  the  same  or  the  following  year,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  the 
side  of  her  departed  brothers  John  and 


Henry.  Eleanora's  sixth  daughter, 
christened  Mary,  was  bora  in  1284. 
According  to  several  of  her  contempo- 
raries, her  birth  took  place  at  Windsor 
on  the  eleventh  of  March  ;  but  as  other 
authors  assure  us  she  first  saw  the  light 
on  the  twenty-second  of  April,  at  Wood- 
stock, we,  if  possible,  to  clear  up  the 
matter,  instituted  a  diligent  search 
through  both  the  Chancery  and  Exche- 
quer rolls.  Our  investigation,  however, 
produced  no  satisfactory  results,  for  no- 
where amongst  those  valuable  state  re- 
cords could  we  find  the  desired  informa- 
tion. In  the  subsequent  year,  1  leanor 
gave  birth  to  her  seventh  daughter,  of 
whom  nothing  more  is  known,  save  that 
she  died  in  the  year  of  her  birth,  and 
was  entombed  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Ed- 
ward, at  Westminster,  by  the  side  of  her 
infant  brothers  and  sister. 

In  1279,  Edward  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  coinage.  At  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  the  coin  had 
been  greatly  debased  by  clipping.  The 
mutilation  was  attributed  to  the  Jews, 
and  by  the  King's  orders,  all  who  were 
found  to  possess  clipped  coin  were  seized, 
and  after  a  strict  inquiry,  two  hundred 
and  eighty  Jews  and  others,  of  both  sexes, 
were  found  guilty  and  hanged  in  Lon- 
don, besides  about  as  many  more  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Previous 
to  this  period,  "  the  silver  penny,"  says 
the  chronicler,  "  had  a  double  cross  in 
such  sort,  that  the  same  might  be  easily 
broken  in  the  middest,  or  into  four  quar- 
ters, and  so  to  be  made  into  halfpence  or 
farthings,  which  order  was  taken  in  1 106, 
the  seventh  of  Henry  the  First.'  *  This 
rude  plan  so  invited  the  moneyers  to 
clipping,  that  the  half  of  the  coin  be- 
came a  quarter,  and  the  quarter  a  sixth. 
In  the  new  coinage,  therefore,  halfpence 
and  farthings  were  coined  round  like  the 
pennies,  and  the  old  cut  money  called 
in,  whereupon  Robert  Brane  wrote  as 
follows : — 

"  Edward  did  smite  round  penny,  halfpenny 
farthing, 

The  cmss  passes  the  hond  of  all  throughout 
the  ring, 

The  King's  was  his  head,  and  his  name 
written 

The  cross  side  what  citle  it  was  coined  iu 
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To  poor  man  ire  to  priest  the  penny  fray  hps 

nothing. 

Men  give  God  aye  the  least  they  feast  him 

with  a  farthing, 
A  thousand  two  hundred  four  score  yeeres 

and  mo, 

On  this  money  men  wondered  when  It  first 
began  to  go." 

In  the  same  year,  the  prodigious  in- 
crease of  the  property  of  the  church, 
arising  from  the  bequests  of  the  wealthy, 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  barons. 
They  declared  that  as  the  law  stood,  the 
church  never  dying,  always  acquiring, 
and  never  alienating,  would,  in  the  end, 
be  possessed  of  all  the  riches  and  lands 
in  the  kingdom.  Edward  had  long  che- 
rished a  desire  to  destroy  the  abuse ;  he 
therefore  gladly  complied  with  the  wish 
of  his  peers,  and  called  a  parliament,  by 
whom  a  law  was  passed,  called  the  Sta- 
tute of  Mortmain,  forbidding  all  persons 
from  disposing  of  their  estates  to  eccle- 
siastical or  secular  societies,  that  never 
die,  without  the  King's  express  consent, 
on  pain  of  forfeiture. 

The  impoverished  state  of  the  royal 
revenues  when  Edward  ascended  the 
throne,  induced  him  to  devise  new  means 
of  supplying  his  exchequer.  By  insti- 
tuting a  commission  of  enquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  fiefs  held  of  the  crown,  he 
obtained  many  valuable  forfeitures. 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  caused  the  Sta- 
tutes of  Quo  Warranto  to  be  passed,  by 
which  it  was  enacted  that  all  persons 
holding  contested  estates,  should  pro- 
duce their  titles  before  the  judges,  to  be 
examined.  During  the  revolutions  in 
the  two  preceding  reigns,  many  families 
had  appropriated  to  themselves  lands 
which  did  not  belong  to  them,  whilst 
others,  who  were  the  rightful  possessors 
of  estates,  had  lost  their  title  deeds. 
The  King  seized  upon  the  possessions  of 
the  former,  and  the  judges  compelled  the 
latter  to  pay  heavy  fines.  These  vexa- 
tious proceedings  excited  such  general 
indignation,  that  when  the  powertul  Earl 
Warenne  was  called  upon  to  prove  the 
validity  of  the  title  by  which  he  held  his 
estates,  he  drew  a  fumily  sword  he  had 
purposely  brought  with  him,  and  ex- 
claimed, M  My  ancestors,  coming  to  Eng- 
land with  William  the  Conqueror,  won 
these  lands  by  the  sword,  and  by  the 


sword  I  will  maintain  them !  for  that 
King  did  not  conquer  for  himself  alone, 
neither  did  my  ancestors  assist  him  for 
that  end!"  This  spirited  declaration, 
which,  indeed,  was  consonant  to  the  feel- 
ings of  all  the  old  English  nobility,  in- 
duced the  King  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of 
his  former  instructions ;  and  an  undis- 
turbed possession  of  an  estate,  from  any 
period  prior  to  the  reign  of  Kichard  the 
First,  was  pronounced  a  legal  title 
thereto. 

The  peace  with  the  Welch  was  but  of 
short  continuance.  Llewellyn's  wife 
died  shortly  alter  the  birth  of  her  only 
child,  a  daughter,  named  Guendolen ;  and 
although  Llewellyn  had  strictly  observed 
the  condition  of  the  treaty,  yet  Edward's 
officers  had  committed  so  many  acts  of 
violence  upon  the  Welch,  to  whom  a 
deadly  hatred  of  the  English  had  been 
bequeathed,  as  a  sacred  legacy,  by  their 
forefathers,  that  they  implored  the  pro- 
tection of  their  prince  against  their  in- 
solent neighbours.  Llewellyn  made 
strong  remonstrances  to  Edward,  but 
without  effect ;  for,  despite  the  King's 
orders  to  the  contrary,  the  Lords  of  the 
Marches  referred  in  tones  of  arrogance, 
to  the  undisputed  conquest  they  had  now 
made,  and  continued  to  connive  at,  or 
encourage,  numerous  insults  and  depre- 
dations. Exasperated  at  these  outrages, 
the  proud  impetuous  Cambrians  deter- 
mined to  die  rather  than  longer  endure 
the  tyranny  of  their  haughty  victors. 
David,  brother  to  Llewellyn,  had  long 
and  faithfully  served  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land; but,  exasperated  at  the  oppres- 
sions of  his  countrymen,  he  forgot  his 
personal  wrongs,  joined  his  brother,  and 
offered  to  head  the  army,  and  venture  his 
life  to  retrieve  the  liberties  and  inde- 
pendence of  his  country.  The  generous 
proposal  was  joyfully  accepted ;  and  sti- 
mulated by  their  bards  into.a  belief  that 
as  Edward  had  lately  issued  a  new  coin- 
age of  round  half-pennies  and  farthings, 
the  period  was  arrived  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  prophecy  attributed  to 
the  renowned  Merlin,  that  a  Prince  of 
Wales  would  be  acknowledged  King  of 
the  whole  British  Island,  and  ride 
through  London  with  a  crown  on  his  head, 
when  the  English  money  should  become 
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circular,  the  patriotic  Welch  flew  to 
arms,  poured  from  the  mountains  into 
the  marches,  and  severely  retaliated  on 
the  English  the  miseries  they  had  so 
long  Buttered  from  their  unprovoked 
cruelty.  Their  success  compelled  Ed- 
ward to  advance  against  them.  Whilst 
his  troops  were  marching  towards  the 
Welch  borders,  he  visited  his  mother  at 
the  convent  of  Ambresbury.  During 
his  stay  there,  the  Queen  Dowager 
shewed  him  a  man  who  pretended  that 
he  had  recovered  his  sight  through  the 
miraculous  interposition  of  King  Henry 
the  Third,  whilst  praying  at  his  tomb. 
Edward,  however,  treated  the  fabrica- 
tion with  the  contempt  it  merited,  and, 
to  his  mother's  surprise,  told  her  to 
spurn  the  wicked  impostor,  declaring 
tnat  a  prince  of  his  father's  piety  and 
justice,  did  he  possess  the  power,  would 
rather  have  punished  the  hypocrite  with 
loss  of  speech  for  his  falsehood,  than 
have  restored  his  eye-sight,  which,  in- 
deed, to  all  appearances,  he  had  never 
lost. 

Eleanora,  like  the  true  wife  of  a  war- 
rior, accompanied  her  royal  lord  in  all 
his  campaigns.  In  June,  1282,  they 
were  at  Chester,  whence,  at  the  close  of 
the  month,  they  proceeded  to  Wales,  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  train  of  nobles, 
and  a  powerful  army.  After  a  rough, 
wearisome  journey,  such  as  few  ladies 
of  modern  times  would  have  the  nerve 
to  encounter,  she  at  length  readied  her 
appointed  head  quarters,  Rhuddlan  Cas- 
tle, in  Flintshire,  where,  in  August,  she 
gave  birth  to  her  eighth  daughter.  The 
name  of  the  Princess  is  variously  given. 
One  historian  uncouthly  styles  her  Wal- 
kiniania,  others  name  her  Isabella ;  but 
she  was  evidently  christened  Elizabeth, 
as  in  all  state  records  she  is  so  designated. 
As  this  princess  was  born  in  Wales,  and 
the  first  of  the  royal  family  of  England 
who  bore  the  name  of  Elizabeth,  the 
Cambrians  may  boast  that  a  royal-born 
native  of  Wales  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce to  our  notice  a  name  which,  in 
after  ages,  became  famous  in  the  annals 
of  England's  Queens. 

The  disastrous  death  of  Llewellyn  is 
well  known  to  every  reader  of  history. 
Urged  on  by  temporary  success,  and  a 


staunch  belief  that  the  prophecy  of  Mer- 
lin was  about  to  be  accomplished  in  his 
own  person,  he,  with  a  handful  of  brave 
followers,  quitted  his  mountain  fastness, 
descended  to  the  plains,  and  at  1  .luit,  in 
Radnorshire,  was  surprised,  defeated,  and 
killed  by  the  English,  under  Mortimer. 
Adam  Frankton,  the  knight  who  slew 
him,  forwarded  his  head  to  Edward, 
who,  to  verify,  or,  what  is  more  pro- 
bable, to  ridicule  the  prediction  of  Mer- 
lin, and  strike  terror  into  the  Welch, 
ordered  it  to  be  crowned  with  a  wreath 
of  ivy,  and  exposed  to  the  public  #aze 
on  the  walls  of  the  Tower  of  London. 
The  golden  coronet  taken  from  the  head 
of  the  unfortunate  prince  after  the  battle 
of  Bluit,  was  offered  at  the  shrine  of 
St.  Edward,  by  Prince  Alphonso. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  brave  Lle- 
wellyn, and  with  him  expired  the  so 
long  and  so  bravely  maintained  inde- 
pendence of  Wales.    Immediately  his 
death  became  known,  the  despairing 
Welsh  magnates  tendered  their  submis- 
sion to  Edward,  whose  policy  received 
them  with  kindness.    David  alone  held 
back,  for  he  dared  not  throw  himself  on 
the  mercy  of  the  foe  he  had  so  notori- 
ously offended.    Seeking  an  asylum  in 
the  mountain  fastness,  he  eluded  the 
searching  vigilance  of  the  English  for 
about  six  months.    But  at  length,  after 
being  hunted  from  rock  to  rock,  he  was 
betrayed  by  the  perfidy  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen, who,  having  made  him  prisoner, 
with  his  wife  and  child,  carried  him  in 
chains  to  Rhuddlan.    He  being  the  last 
of  his  family,  Edward  resolved  to  se- 
cure his  conquest  by  his  death.  Ac- 
cordingly he  was  sent  to  Shrewsbury, 
where  ne  was  tried  by  the  English  peers, 
and  condemned  to  be  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered,  a  sentence  which,  con- 
sidering the  times  and  the  circumstances, 
will  ever  be  a  foul  blot  on  the  character 
of  Edward;  for,  although  David  had 
acted  with  treachery  and  ingratitude,  he 
had  committed  the  crimes  but  to  secure 
his  country's  independence.  Besides, 
David  is  the  first  example  in  English 
history  of  a  traitor— if  traitor  he  can 
be  called — being  executed  in  this  manner; 
and  surely  it  was  most  horrible  to  prac- 
I  tise  such  unheard-of  barbarity  upon  a 
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prince  who  will  ever  be  remembered  as  a 
great  but  unfortunate  patriot. 

Wales  being  now  completely  sub- 
jected, it  was  by  parliament  inseparably 
united  to  the  crown  of  England ;  and 
that  the  intractable  Cambrians  might 
view  their  conqueror  as  the  protector  of 
their  rights,  Edward  permitted  them 
to  retain  their  lands,  subject  to  the  same 
services  by  which  they  had  been  held  of 
their  native  princes.  At  the  same  time, 
to  curb  their  roving  propensities,  and  re- 
strain their  habits  of  bar barism,  violence, 
and  bloodshed,  he  divided  the  country 
into  shin  s  and  hundreds,  introduced  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  English  courts,  is- 
sued new  forms  of  writs,  adapted  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  natives; 
established  corporate  bodies  of  merchants 
in  the  principal  towns,  and  instituted 
many  other  wise  regulations. 

At  the  commencement  of  1284,  Ed- 
ward conducted  his  Queen  to  his  newly- 
built  castle  of  Caernarvon,  an  impreg- 
nable fortress  he  had  just  completed,  to 
overawe  the  fierce  inhabitants  of  Snow- 
don.  The  abode  of  Elcanora  in  this 
stronghold  was  a  dark  apartment,  about 
twelve  feet  long  by  eight  feet  broad, 
built  in  the  wall  of  the  Eagle  Tower. 
It  was  in  this  dismal  den,  hign  up  from 
the  ground,  without  fire-place  or  other 
comforts,  save  some  rudely  wrought  ta- 
pestry hung  around  on  tenter  nooks, 
that  the  faithful  Queen  was  delivered  of 
her  son,  Edward,  on  St.  Mark's  Day, 
being  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  1284. 

The  King  was  at  Ehuadlan  Castle, 
arranging  state  matters,  when  Griffith 
Lloyd,  a  Welchman,  brought  him  word 
that  the  Queen  had  made  him  father  of 
a  fine  healthy  boy.  This  pleasing  news 
so  elated  him,  that  he  knighted  the 
Welchman  on  the  spot,  and  afterwards 
conferred  on  him  some  valuable  estates. 

Edward  next  hastened  to  his  Queen 
and  infant  at  Caernarvon,  where,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  the  nobility  of  Wales 
came  to  implore  him  to  appoint  them  a 
prince  who  was  born  in  their  own  coun- 
try, and  could  speak  their  native  tongue, 
"for,"  said  they,  "we  neither  under- 
stand Saxon  nor  French." 

"  True,"  answered  Edward,  "  you 
plead  justly,  and  I  will  select  you  a 


prince  who  cannot  speak  a  word  of  the 

tongues  that  are  foreign  to  you." 

**  Thanks,  my  lord  paramount,"  re- 
joined the  spokesman  of  the  Welch 
Magnates,  "  and  if  his  character  is  nei- 
ther base  nor  weak,  we  will  cheerfully 
accept  and  obey  him." 

Upon  this,  the  King  fetched  his  in-  # 
fan  t.  son,  and  holding  him  in  his  arms, 
exclaimed, — 14  Cambrians !  behold  your 
Prince  !  pure  in  character,  comely  in 

{>crson,  a  native  of  your  own  mountain 
and,  and,  if  you  desire  it,  the  first 
words  lisped  by  his  infant  tongue  shall 
be  Welch." 

As  their  conqueror  uttered  this  ha- 
rangue, an  expression  of  angry  disap- 

S ointment  darkened  the  features  of  the 
erce  mountaineers  ;  but  submission 
being  their  only  alternative,  they  quickly 
dispelled  the  ^loom  from  their  brows,  and 
with  all  possible  grace  swore  fealty  to 
the  baby  boy,  Edward,  who  was  several 
years  afterwards,  with  their  joyous  con- 
sent, created  by  his  father  Prince  of 
Wales,  he  being  the  first  heir  apparent 
of  an  English  King  to  whom  that  title 
was  given. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  birth  of  Prince 
Edward,  the  King  returned  to  England 
with  his  consort  and  family.  The  route 
they  took  is  no  where  clearly  detailed. 
By  one  account,  they  journeyed  through 
Flintshire  and  Chester  to  Macclesfield, 
and  thence  by  the  most  direct  roads  to 
London.  If,  however,  they  travelled  by 
this  course,  their  tarry  in  London  must 
have  been  short,  asWalsingham  says, 
"Kiner  Edward  having  settled  matters 
in  Wales,  came  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember to  Bristol,  where  he  kept  his 
Christmas  and  held  a  parliament." 

In  his  expedition  into  Wales,  Ed- 
ward was  accompanied  by  his  children 
as  well  as  his  Queen.  That  they  held 
their  court  with  some  degree  of  state  is 
evident,  as  in  the  Wardrobe  Rolls  of  this 
reign  mention  is  made  of  their  chapel 
and  the  conveyance  of  the  equipments 
of  the  same  from  England.  Their  ser- 
vants too,  appear  to  have  been  tolerably 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  Welch. 
Eleanora's  good  sense  induced  her  to 
employ  Welch  nurses,  both  for  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth   and   Prince  Edward. 
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The  latter  appears  to  hare  cherished,  as  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  pro- 
even  to  manhood,  a  kindly  feeling  to-  sented  her  with  twenty  shillings  for 
wards  Mary  of  Caernarvon,  the  woman  j  coming  from  the 
who  tended  him  in  his  early  infancy,  I  Wales  to  see  him. 


western  extremity  of 
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N    August,  1284, 
death  deprived  the 
King  and  Queen  of 
their    heir,  Prince 
Alphonso,  whose 
health  had  long  been 
in  a  declining  state. 
Being  a  prince  of 
promising  parts,  and  already  betrothed 
to  the  only  daughter  of  Florence,  Earl 
of  Flanders,  his  demise  severely  affected 
his  parents,  and  cast  a  transient  gloom 
over  the  English  court.    He  breathed 
his  last  at  Windsor,  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  age,  and  by  the  desire  of  his 
sorrowing  mother,  his  body  was  con- 
veyed to  Westminster,  where  it  was  so- 
lemnly interred  bv  the  side  of  his  bro- 
thers, John  and  Senry,  and  a  statue 
erected  to  his  memory.   His  heart,  how- 
ever, was  taken  out,  and  sent  by  Flea- 
nora  to  her  favdurite  order  the  Friars 
Preachers,  who  entombed  it  with  pom- 

Sous  obsequies  in  their  church  in  Lon- 
on. 

Shortly  after  this  sad  event,  Elca- 
nora'8  beloved  brother,  Alphonso  the 
Tenth,  King  of  Castile,  met  with  a  se- 
vere reverse.  By  neglecting  state  af- 
fairs for  the  study  of  astronomy  and 
mathematics,  this  learned  Prince,  and 
inventor  of  the  celebrated  Alphonsine 
Tables  of  Astronomy,  so  greatly  offended 
his  chivalric  subjects,  that  they  pro- 
nounced him  a  conjuror,  who  dealt  with 
the  devil,  and  supported  the  pretensions 
of  his  unnatural  son,  Sancho  the  Brave, 
i  deposed  and " 


At  the  earnest  request  of  Eleanora, 
King  Edward  interfered  in  his  behalf, 
but  to  no  purpose ;  Alphonso  regarding 
his  subjects  as  fools,  quietly  pursued  his 
abstruse  studies  in  prison,  where  he 
died,  regretted  by  few  save  his  learned 
assistants. 

Although  in  matters  of  religion,  Elea- 
nora, like  her  royal  lord,  kept  the  happy 
medium  between  bold  infidelity  and  blind 
fanaticism,  she  was  compelled  in  1285, 
to  yield  to  the  superstitions  of  her  era. 
The  dignitaries  of  the  church  had  long 
implored  her  to  dedicate  one  of  her  nu- 
merous flock  to  the  cloister,  and  with  a 
heavy  heart  she  at  length  assented  that 
her  daughter,  the  Princess  Mary,  should 
be  veiled  a  nun.     The  profession  of 
the  Princess,  then  seven  years  old,  took 
place  on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  at  Am- 
bresburv  convent  in  the  presence  of  the 
King,  Queen,  the  whole  of  the  royal 
family,  and  the  leading  prelates  and  no- 
bles of  the  kingdom.  Although  pledged 
to  a  life  of  celibacy  and  piety,  the  future 
existence  of  the  Princess  Mary  was  nei- 
ther a  solitary  nor  a  gloomy  one.  In- 
deed, in  that  age,  when  the  only  reli- 
gion was  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  mo- 
nastic vow  was  in  practice  little  more 
than  one  of  perpetual  chastity,  and  so 
long  as  the  nun  aid  not  permanently  ab- 
sent herself  from  her  convent,  nor  pub- 
licly violate  her  oath— then  deemed  the 
most  sacred  of  pledges — she,  if  possessed 
of  the  affluence  and  rank,  eoula  take  an 
active  and  a  right  merry  part  in  the  ge- 
of  life.    For  it  was  only 
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when  the  strong  arm  of  Protestantism 
snapped  the  chain  hy  which  the  Holy 
See  .had  so  Ion,?  and  so  firmly  fettered 
the  faith  and  feelings  of  the  people,  that 

it  became  necessary  to  bolt  and  oar  the 
convent  doors,  and  confine  with  rigid 
personal  restraint  those  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  altar. 

The  Princess  Mary  lived  right  royally. 
On  her  profession  as  a  nun,  her  father 
presented  her  with  a  life  annuity  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  besides  other  consider- 
able sums.  But  this  being  found  in- 
sufficient to  support  her  extravagance, 
her  indulgent  parent  granted  her  several 
manors  in  Dorsetshire,  Wiltshire,  and 
Somersetshire.  Her  apartments  in  the 
nunnery  were  adorned  with  the  most 
splendid  furniture  and  appointments  of 
that  rude  era.  II  er  table  groaned  with 
luxuries  ;  she  was  a  lover  of  minstrelsy, 
a  patroness  of  literature,  passionately 
addicted  to  gambling  —  a  propensitv 
highly  disgraceful  to  one  of  her  rank 
and  vocation — and  passed  much  of  her 
time  in  visits  to  her  royal  relations, 
when  she  commonly  rode  in  her  litter, 
or  chariot,  with  a  train  of  twenty-four 
horses,  each  horse  being  adorned  with 
splendid  trappings,  and  attended  by  a 
groom. 

In  February,  1285,  Edward,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  vow  ho  had  made  when 
in  Wales,  to  visit  the  monastery  of  St. 
Edmundsbury,  in  Suffolk,  made  offerings 
at  the  six  shrines  in  that  abbey,  his  de- 
votion being  particularly  directed  to 
that  of  the  royal  martyr,  St.  Edmund. 
The  King  was  accompanied  by  the 
Queen  and  their  three  eldest  daughters, 
and  they  appear  to  have  made  a  pro- 
gress through  several  counties  to  pre- 
sent offerings  at  reli  gious  shrines. 
March  saw  them  at  St.  Mary  of  Wal- 
singham  ;  in  April  they  were  at  St.  Al- 
ban's,  and  they  celebrated  Trinity  Sun- 
day at  Westminster,  where  the  relics  of 
St.  Edward  the  Confessor  afforded  ample 
scope  for  their  devotion. 

In  April,  1286,  the  royal  family  made 
an  aquatic  excursion  from  London  to 
Gravesend,  this  probably  being  the  first 
trip  from  London  to  that  now 
laily  resort  of  the  dingy  denizens  of  the 
world's  metropolis. 


The  kingdom  being  in  perfect  tran- 
quillity, Edward  and  Eleanora  embarked, 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  J une  following, 
for  the  continent,  where  they  spent 
three  years,  for  the  most  part  in  Aqui- 
taine.  During  this  period,  Edward  did 
nomage  in  general  terms  to  Philip  the 
Fair,  of  France,  for  his  continental  pos 
sessions,  and  mediated  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Houses  of  Arragon  and  An- 
jou,  who  fiercely  contested  for  the  throne 
of  Sicily. 

During  the  absence  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  their  children  were  left  under  the 
charge  of  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  on 
whom  Edward  had  conferred  the  re- 
gency of  England  till  his  return.  The 
royal  infants  lived  in  great  splendour. 
Langly  was  their  principal  residence. 
According  to  the  Wardrooe  Rolls,  they 
were  attended  by  nine  armed  knights 
and  a  large  retinue  of  menials,  and  the 
cost  of  their  establishment  for  one  year 
was  the  then  large  sum  of  four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds. 
During  their  continental  trip,  the  King 
and  Queen  kept  up  a  constant  commu- 
nication with  their  offspring,  to  whom 
they  occasionally  sent  tokens  of  affec- 
tion in  the  shape  of  golden  cups,  jewels, 
and  other  costly  articles. 

Whilst  in  Gascony,  Edward  expelled 
the  Jews  from  his  continental  posses- 
sions— a  sacrifice  which  the  powerful 
prejudice  of  the  times  doubtless  forced 
upon  the  politic  monarch.  The  Jews 
had  long  been  a  despised  and  persecuted 
race  throughout  Europe.  In  this  reign 
they,  after  suffering  severe  spoliation, 
were  all  banished  from  Britain.  A  few 
words,  therefore,  concerning  the  Jews  in 
England,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  may 
not  be  uninteresting. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  me- 
moirs, that,  in  law,  they  were  declared 
the  chattels  and  slaves  of  the  sovereign  ;• 
hence  they  were  enrolled  as  the  King's 
property,  suffered  to  dwell  only  in  cer- 
tain quarters  of  certain  royal  cities,  where 
they  had  their  schools,  synagogues,  and 
burial-grounds,  and  were  exempt  from 
paying  tolls  or  dues  to  inferior  authori- 
ties. They  were  not  permitted  to  inter- 
marry with  Christians,  employ  them  as 
*  Bee  page  105. 
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servants,  nor  harbour  them  in  their 
houses  ;  and  they  wore  compelled  to 'wear 
a  tablet  on  their  breasts  to  denote  they 
were  usurers— lending  money,  for  whien 
they  oft  n  extracted  most  exorbitant  in- 
terest, being  their  only  occupation.  It 
was  unlawful  for  any  one  to  molest  the 
Jews  without  the  consent  of  the  King  ; 
but  for  this  inadequate  protection — the 
loan  being  frequently  violated  with  im- 
punity— they  paid  dearly,  as  by  fines, 
forfeitures,  tallages,  relief,  ana  other 
means,  the  monarch  contrived  to  extract 
from  them  the  greater  part  of  their 
easily-gotten  gains.  Whilst  the  people, 
viewing  them  as  foreigners  and  infidels, 
living  by  usurious  extortion,  and  receiv- 
ing protection  from  the  crown  often  de- 
nied to  the  Christian  subject,  treated 
them  as  a  nice  of  fiends  and  robbers,  and, 
in  times  of  riot  and  sedition,  murdered 
them  with  savage  barbarity. 

The  hostility  of  the  clergy  aided  the 
deadly  hatred  of  the  laity,  lie  ports  were 
ever  and  anon  circulated,  falsely  accus- 
ing the  despised  Israelites  of  uttering 
blasphemies,  conniving  at  the  overthrow 
of  Christianity,  secretly  aiding  the  Ma- 
hometans in  retaining  possession  of  Je- 
rusalem and  the  Holy  Land,  and  even 
of  crucifying  children,  and  other  diabo- 
lical enormities. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  reirn, 
Edward  hud  endeavoured  to  stifle  this 
hatred  of  the  people  against  a  race  whom 
he  felt  certain  were  of  infinite  service 
both  to  himself  and  to  the  trading  com- 
munity ;  but  all  efforts  to  this  end  proved 
futile. 

In  1280,  he  assigned  to  the  Friar 
Preachers  the  task  of  converting  the 
Jews  to  Christianity;  but  although 
marked  favour  was  shown  to  every  pro- 
selyte, and  tempting  boons  offered  to  all 
who  would  embrace  the  Christian  faith, 
the  Xing  promised,  and  the  Friars 
preached,  in  vain,  for  neither  by  kind- 
ness nor  harshness  could  the  Hebrew 
race  be  weaned  from  their  attachment  to 
the  law  of  Moses. 

In  1286,  they  so  greatly  offended  Ed- 
ward— probably  by  attempting  to  evade 
the  payment  of  a  tallage — that  all  in  the 
kingdom  were  apprehended  in  one  day 
—the  second  of  May— and.  without  ex- 


ception of  age  or  sex,  thrown  into  pri- 
son, where  they  remained  till  thev  nad 
appeased  the  royal  wrath  by  a  fee  of 
twelve  thousand  pounds  of  silver.  They, 
however,  were  not  lon£  suffered  to  re- 
main in  peace.  The  bitter  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  the  people  left  Edward  no 
alternative  but  to  banish  them  from  the 
land.  Accordingly,  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  July,  1290,  tney  were  ordered,  on  pain 
of  death,  to  quit  the  country  by  the 
tenth  of  the  following  November.  Their 
immoveable  property  was  confiscated  to 
the  crown ;  out  that  the  demands  of 
justice  might  not  be  entirely  disregarded, 
they  were  permitted  to  carry  with  them 
all  their  money  and  jewels.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time,  they,  to  the  number  of 
sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven, 
proceeded  to  embark  at  the  Cinque  Ports, 
where  the  royal  officers  treated  them 
with  kindness,  afforded  them  all  pos- 
sible shelter  and  protection,  and  pro- 
vided the  poor  with  a  gratuitous  passage. 
1  he  seamen,  however,  in  too  many  cases, 
acted  towards  them  most  harshly  and 
cnu-lly .  One  captain  put  a  number  of 
Israelites  on  the  sand  at  low  water,  and 
then  refusing  them  to  re-enter  his  ship, 
drowned  them;  whilst  other  mariners, 
when  at  sea,  plundered  the  unfortunate 
passengers,  and,  after  maltreating  the 
men  and  grossly  ill-using  the  women, 
threw  them  overboard.  These  wretches, 
however,  did  not  escape  with  impunity, 
for,  by  the  King's  orders,  they  were 
apprehended  aud  hanged.  Thus  termi- 
nated the  first  sojourn  of  the  Jews  in 
England.  The  whole  nation  rejoiced  at 
their  expulsion  as  a  public  benefit,  and, 
in  gratitudo  to  the  King,  the  clergy 
granted  him  a  tenth  of  their  revenues, 
and  the  laity  a  fifteenth  of  their  move- 
ables. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  these  me- 
moirs, wo  find  that  Lleanora  accom- 
panied her  royal  lord  on  his  voyage 
home  from  his  protracted  visit  to  France. 
At  the  commencement  of  autumn,  in. 
1289,  the  royal  pair,  after  a  prosperous 
voyage,  landed  at  Dover,  where  their 
family,  arrayed  in  garments  of  the 
richest  baudekin,  anxiously  awaited  their 
arrival;  and  where,  on  beholding  their 
daughters  in  the  bloom  and  beauty  of 
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healthful  girlhood,  and  their  heir,  whom 
they  had  left  an  infant  two  years  old,  a 
rollicking,  robust  boy  of  five,  the  joy  of 
the  pood  King  and  Queen  knew  no 
bounds. 

The  year  1290  was  an  eventful  one  to 
the  royal  family.  Before  the  summer's 
wane  two  of  Edward's  lovely  daughters 
had  entered  the  holy  pale  of  matrimony; 
and  whilst  dreary  November  was  yet 
belching  forth  its  choking  fog,  Elea- 
nora  of  Castile  closed  her  eves  in  death. 

The  Princess  Joanna  of  Acre,  when 
seven  years  of  age,  had  been  betrothed 
to  llartman,  son  and  heir  of  Rudolph, 
King  of  the  Romans.  In  1282,  llart- 
man was  accidentally  drowned  in  the 
Rhine,  just  as  the  marriage  was  about  to 
be  consummated.  Shortly  after  this 
melancholy  occurrence,  Edward  resolved 
to  secure  the  goodwill  of  the  premier  peer 
of  England,  Gilbert  De  Clare,  Earl  of 
Gloucester  and  Hertford,  who  was  sur- 
named  the  Red,  by  conferring  on  him 
the  disengaged  hand  of  the  dark-eyed 
Princess  Joanna  in  marriage. 

The  sober  Earl  Gilbert  had  long  been 
divorced  from  his  wife,  Alice,  daughter 
of  Guy  De  Lusignan,  and  niece  of  Henry 
the  Third,  and  fascinated  by  the  sunny 
face,  graceful  figure,  and  wild  reckless- 
ness of  the  warm,  volatile  Princess,  ho 
fell  over  head  and  ears  in  love — power- 
ful, passionate  love — with  her.  Edward 
perceiving  the  effects  produced  by  his 
daughter's  charms  upon  her  mature 
suitor,  arranged  the  marriage  prelimi- 
naries greatly  to  his  own  advantage. 
After  the  doting  Earl  had  placed  his 
vast  possessions  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland  at  the  disposal  of  Edward,  and 
taken  a  solemn  oath,  in  the  presence  of 
the  leading  prelates  and  nobles,  to  keep 
good  faith  with  the  Kind's  heirs,  and 
hold  their  rights  of  succession  sacred,  he 
was  privately  married  to  the  Princess 
Joanna,  then  in  her  nineteenth  year,  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  nuptials  were 
solemnized  by  the '  King's  chaplain,  on 
Sunday,  the  thirty-first  of  Apnl,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  royal  family,  the  royal 
wards,  and  other  personages  of  high 
birth.  The  occasion  was  celebrated  by 
mass  offerings,  a  distribution  of  alms  to 
poor  widows,  and  a  general  scramble  for 


I  money,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-eight 
|  shillings.    At  the  wedding  feast,  the  ni- 
larity  was  such,  that  dishes  were  over- 
turned, tables  broken  to  fragments,  and 
a  scene  of  riotous  carousal  enacted. 

The  rejoicings  occasioned  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Joanna  of  Acre  had  scarcely  ter- 
minated, when  Eleanora's  fourth  daugh 
ter,  Margaret,  was  united  in  wedlock  to 
John,  the  eldest  son  of  John  the  First, 
surnamed  the  Victorious,  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant. This  union  was  negociatcd  as 
early  as  1283,  when  Margaret  was  but 
three  years  old.  At  that  period,  great 
jealousy  existed  between  the  English  and 
French  courts,  and  as  the  territories  of 
the  Duke  of  Brabant  bordered  upon 
France,  the  politic  Edward  sought  to 
strengthen  his  alliances  by  this  match. 
Nor  were  his  efforts  unsuccessful. 

About  the  year  1285,  the  youthful 
Duke,  then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  was 
sent  over  to  England  to  be  educated, 
where,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short 
visits  to  the  home  of  his  infancy,  he 
remained,  a  valuable  pledge  of  his  fa- 
ther's fidelity.  The  preliminaries  being 
arranged,  Duke  John  the  First  of  Bra- 
bant, with  a  train  of  nobles  and  ladies 
from  the  provinces,  came  to  England,  and 
being  joined  by  the  royal  family,  who 
had  been  spending  their  midsummer  at 
the  Tower,  proceeded  to  Westminster, 
where,  in  the  stately  Abbey,  the  Princess 
Margaret,  then  fifteen,  was  espoused  to 
John,  afterward  second  Duke  of  Brabant, 
on  Saturday,  the  eighth  of  July,  1290. 

The  magnificence  of  the  espousals 
was  heightened  by  feastings  and  pa- 
geantry, provided  in  honour  of  the  ac- 
cession by  Edward  at  London.  The 
grand  banquet  was  graced  by  the  presence 
of  the  King  and  Queen,  Prince  Edward, 
the  mighty  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  magnates,  accom- 

Eanied  by  their  ladies,  and  attended  by 
undreds  of  knights.  After  feasting 
to  their  heart's  content,  the  brilliant  as- 
semblage were  entertained  by  the  per- 
formances of  about  five  hundred  min- 
strels, buffoons,  harpists,  violinists,  and 
trumpeters,  collected  both  from  foreign 
parts,  as  well  as  from  every  corner  in 
England ;  whilst  a  chorus  of  about 
seven  hundred  knights  and  ladies,  after 
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"lays  of  gladness"  in  the 
palace  of  royalty,  ushered  forth  and  pa- 
raded the  streets  of  London  in  procession, 
accompanied  hy  about  one  thousand  of 
the  good  citizens,  who,  joining  them 
with  voice  and  heart,  made  the  welkin 
ring  with  their  choruses  of  loyalty  and 
joy. 

Several  of  the  contemporary,  or  nearly 
contemporary  historians,  describe  with 
enthusiasm  the  dazzling  display  of  plate 
and  jewelry  at  this  marriage  ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  list  of  gold  and  silver  valua- 
bles used  in  the  household,  or  to  adorn 
the  persons  of  £leanora  and  her  royal 
lord,  brought  to  light  by  the  research 
of  Mr.  Herbert,  the  learned  librarian  of 
the  city  of  London,  fully  justify  the  en- 
comiums. The  plate,  for  the  most  part, 
was  the  work  of  Ade,  the  King's  gold- 
smith, and  comprised  thirty-four  pitchers 
of  gold  and  silver,  to  hold  either  water 
or  wines ;  ten  gold  cups  from  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  to  two  hundred  and 
ninety-two  pounds  value  each ;  ten  other 
cups  of  silver  gilt  and  silver  white,  some 
having  stands  and  enamelled,  and  more 
than  one  hundred  cups  of  silver,  from 
four  to  one  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds 
value  each ;  also  cups  of  jasper,  silver 
plates,  silver  and  silver-gilt  dishes,  gold 
and  silver  salts,  alms  bowls,  silver  gilt 
jugs,  silver  baskets,  and  numerous  other 
vessels,  all  of  the  precious  metals. 

The  jewels  and  trinkets  mentioned  in 
the  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Edward  the 
First,  include  gold  clasps  offered  at  the  dif- 
ferent shrines,  jewels  giveu  by  the  King  to 
the  bishops,  and  restored  after  their  deaths, 
rings  remaining  or  given  as  presents,  a 
large  silver  girdle  with  silver  and  pre- 
cious stones,  a  large  silver  image  of  the 
King  in  a  surcoat,  and  with  a  hood  over 
his  head,  and  a  silver  plate  under  his 
feet,  enamelled  silver  jugs,  round  which 
were  two  figures  of  the  King,  and  two 
figures  of  the  Queen,  pitchers  of  crystal, 
five  serpents'  tongues  on  a  standard  of 


silver,  and  a  large  ewer  set  with  _ 
all  over.  The  next  articles  enumerated 
are  a  pair  of  knives,  with  silver  sheaths, 
enamelled  with  a  fork  of  crvstal,  which 
renders  it  highly  probable  that  if.  as  is 
generally  asserted,  forks  were  not  in  gene- 
ral use  in  this  country  till  the  queer  Tom 
C'oryate  introduced  them  from  Italy,  in 
the  reign  of  James  the  First,  our  Pro- 
vencal l'lantagenet  queens,  at  any  rate, 
did  not  eat  with  their  fingers.  After 
this  comes  another  pair  of  knives,  with 
ebony  and  ivory  handles  and  studs,  then 
a  comb  and  looking-glass  of  silver  gilt 
enamelled,  and  a  bodkin  of  silver  in  a 
leather  case,  gold,  silver,  and  crvstal 
crosses,  some  set  with  sapphires,  and  en- 
closing relics.  One  of  them  is  described 
as  set  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  other 
stones,  and  enclosing  a  piece  of  the  real 
cross  of  Christ,  and  as  such,  considered 
of  inestimable  value ;  a  gold  ring  set 
with  a  large  sapphire  was  also  highly 

Erized,  as  being  the  workmanship  of  the 
oly  St.  Dunstan,  the  patron  saint  of 
the  city  of  London  Goldsmiths*  Com- 
pany. 

Of  precious  stones  are  enumerated 
amethysts,  sapphires,  topazes,  rubies, 
emeralds,  carbuncles,  chalcedonies,  jas- 
pers, diamonds,  garnets,  and  cameos. 
Amongst  these  latter  were,  doubtless, 
many  of  the  antique  sort,  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  abbatial  and  other  rings. 
Four  royal  crowns  are  also  mentioned  as 
set  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  great 
pearls ;  another  with  rubies  and  eme- 
ralds; another  with  Indian  pearls; 
and  one  great  crown  of  gold,  orna- 
mented with  emeralds,  sapphires  of  the 
east,  rubies,  and  large  eastern  pearls, 
used  at  the  coronation  of  the  King  and 
Queen.  Many  other  articles  in  gold  and 
silver  might  also  be  enumerated,  but  as 
our  space  is  limited,  these  must  suffice  to 
convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  va- 
riety and  costliness  of  Ldward  and 
Eleanora's  jewels  and  plate. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Edward  desires  to  conquer  Scotland— Proposed  marriage  of  tlte  Prince  of  Wales  a*id 
the  Queen  of  Scots — Death  of  the  Scotch  Queen — Edward  hastens  to  tlu  North — 
Efeanora  follows — She  is  attacked  with  fever — Dies — Dejection  of  Edward —The 
nation  mourn  her  loss — Her  virtues — Slandered  in  a  popular  ballad — Her  burial 
— Body  embahned— Tomb— Epitaph— Edward's  alms  for  her  soid—  Crosses  erected 
to  her  memory — Charing  Cross— Lines  on  its  demolition — Advancement  of  civiliza- 
tion and  arts — Eleanords  children. 

LTHOUGH  Ed- 
ward's love  of  con- 


quest was  as  great 
as  that  of  any  of  his 
predecessors,  his  am- 
bition aimed  at  a 
very  diffen  nt  object. 
Instead  of  endea- 
vouring to  enlargo  his  transmaritime 
possessions,  which  any  fortunate  neigh- 
bour might  at  any  time  too  easily  wrest 
from  him,  his  greatest  ambition  was  the 
union  in  his  own  person  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  whole  island  of  Great 
Britain.  His  successful  subjugation  of 
Wales,  urged  him  to  grasp  at  the  supre- 
macy in  Scotland.  He,  however,  first 
endeavoured  to  secure  the  Scottish  crown 
for  his  heirs.  When  the  Scotch  King, 
Alexander  the  Third,  died,  in  1286,  the 
succession  devolved  on  Alexander's  in- 
fant grandchild,  Margaret,  usually  called 
in  history  the  "  Maiden  of  Norway," 
daughter  of  Eric,  King  of  Norway. 
Edward  resolved  not  to  forfeit  so  favour- 
able an  opportunity  of  uniting  tho  two 
kingdoms,  and  at  once  negotiated  the 
marriage  of  his  son  Edward,  of  Carnar- 
von, with  the  Queen  of  Scots.  For  this 
purpose  the  Pope's  dispensation  was  ob- 
tained, and  a  treaty  entered  into,  by 
which  it  was  arranged  that  on  the  as- 
cension of  Edward  of  Carnarvon  to  the 
throne,  Scotland  should  remain  a  se- 
parate and  distinct  kingdom — for  then, 
as  now,  the  Scotch  were  staunch  patriots 
— and  that  the  laws,  rights,  and  customs 
of  the  Scottish  people  should  be  pre- 
served inviolate.  Whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  King  Edward  might  not  be 
supposed  to  resign  his  right  to  feudal 
superiority,  a  right  always  claimed  by 
his  predecessors,  and  sometimes  ad- 


|  mitted,  sometimes  eluded,  and 
'  ally  altogether  denied  by  the  Princes  of 
the  Scots,  a  clause  was  added  that  no- 
thing in  this  treaty  shall  be  construed 
into  an  augmentation  or  a  reduction  of 
the  rights  previously  belonging  to  either 
king  or  kingdom. 

Matters  now  appeared  settled  greatly 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  The 
little  Margaret  was  proclaimed  Queen  of 
Scotland,  and  it  was  agreed  that  she 
should  be  sent  from  Norway  to  Scotland, 
Tmd  thence  proceed  to  England,  to  be 
educated  at  the  English  court,  under  the 
careful  superintendence  of  Queen  Elea- 
nora.  But  the  prospect,  so  flattering  to 
the  hopes,  so  essential  to  the  advance 
ment  of  the  two  countries,  was,  a  few 
months  afterwards,  closed  by  the  unex- 
pected demise  of  the  "Maid  of  Nor- 
way who,  sickening  on  her  passage  to 
Scotland,  landed  in  one  of  the  Orkneys, 
when  she  recovered,  relapsed  again,  and 
died  on  the  seventh  of  October.  Im- 
mediately her  death  became  known 
northward  of  the  Tweed,  several  com- 
petitors set  up  rival  claims  to  the 
crown. 

When  Edward  received  intelligence  of 
this  misfortune,  he  had  already  sent  to 
Scotland  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who, 
conjointly  with  six  regents,  executed  the 
duties  of  the  crown,  in  the  name  of  Ed- 
ward of  Carnarvon  and  Margaret  of 
Norway ;  but,  deeming  his  own  presence 
needful  at  such  a  crisis,  he  hade  his  Queen 
a  fond  farewell,  directed  her  to  follow 
him  with  all  convenient  celerity,  and 
himself  hastened  to  the  scene  of  excite- 
ment. 

Edward  had  scarcely  reached  tho 
Scottish  border,  when  he  was  overcome 
with  the  startling  news  that  his  dearly- 
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beloved  consort,  whilst  travelling  through 
Lincolnshire,  had  been  attacked  with  a 
severe  autumnal  fever,  and  was  now  ly- 
ing on  the  verge  of  death,  at  the  house 
of  one  William  Weston,  in  the  little 
village  of  Ilirdeby,  near  Grantham. 

Relinquishing  at  once  his  expedition 
into  Scotland,  Edward,  with  an  anxious 
beating  heart,  flew  to  the  couch  of  his 
adored  Kleanora,  swift,  as  hard  horse- 
riding  through  a  wild  country  would 
permit,  Hut  in  those  days  good  roads, 
not  to  nr  ntion  railway  trains,  scarcely 
existed ;  when  horses  became  exhausted, 
others  could  not  be  obtained  on  the  ' 
stati t  Inns  were  neither  many 
commodious,  and  indeed  speedy  travel- 
ling, in  the  sense  of  the  present  day, 
was  not  dreamed  of ;  so  that  at  last,  when 
the  King,  half  mad  with  excitement,  and 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  reached  Hirdeby, 
awl  rushed  into  the  house  of  the  loyal 
William  Weston,  it  was  only  to  ween 
over  the  clay-cold  remains  of  his  adored 
Queen,  who  had  expired  on  the  twent^ 
ninth  of  November,  three  days  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  her  sorrowing  lord. 

The  dejection  of  Edward  at  the  un- 
expected loss  of  Kleanora  of  Castile,  was 
for  a  period  alarmingly  intense,  lie 
wept  like  a  child  for  hours  together, 
passed  much  of  his  time  in  gloomy  me- 
ditation, and  would  neither  attend  to 
the  affairs  of  Scotland,  nor  any  other 
business,  public  or  private,  until  after  he 
had  performed  the  last  sad  office  to  her 
breathless  clay.  The  sorrow  of  her  fa- 
mily at  the  sudden  loss  of  so  good  a 
mother,  was  most  acute  ;  whilst,  by  the 
whole  people,  her  death  was  viewed  as 
a  national  calamity.  Nor  is  this  sur- 
prising, as,  according  to  the  writings  of 
fier  contemporaries,  44  ller  virtues  were 
too  numerous  to  mention :  to  the  nation 
she  was  a  loving  mother,  and,  as  it  were, 
the  column  and  pillar  of  the  realm.  She 
neither  permitted  the  subject  to  be  op- 

Srcssed  by  regal  extraction,  nor  weighed 
own  by  the  domineering  influence  of 
foreigners,  and  therefore  it  was  that 
there  was  great  sorrowing,  because  she 
was  the  greatest  comforter  of  the  dis- 
tressed, and  the  sweetest  healer  of  discord 
in  the  land."  It  may  be  well  to  mention 
that  the  slanders  in  the  popular  ancient 


ballad,  entitled  44  A  Warning  against 

Pride,  being  the  fall  of  Queen  Kleanora, 
consort  to  Edward  the  First,  King  of 
England/'  are  quite  untrue.  The  writer 
has  evidently  possessed  little  or  no  know- 
ledge of  history,  and  confounding  Klea- 
nora of  Provence  with  the  subject  of  the 
present  memoir,  has  enlarged  upon  that 
Queen's  extortion  upon  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, attributed  the  same  to  Kleanora  of 
Castile,  and  thus  dished  up  an  absurd 
heap  of  falsehoods,  the  accuracy  of  which 
too  many  of  the  common  people  hare 
nevtT  once  doubted. 

In  the  bitterest  grief  Edward  followed 
the  remains  of  her  who,  for  thirty-six 
years,  had  been  his  inseparable  compa- 
nion, throughout  the  whole  distance  from 
Hirdeby  to  Grantham,  and  thence  along 
the  ancient  high  north  road  by  thirteen 
stages  to  London,  bestowing  gifts  with  a 
liberal  hand  on  the  various  religions 
houses  along  the  line  of  progress.  At 
the  end  of  each  stage  the  44  noble  corse" 
rested,  generally  in  the  heart  of  a  town, 
till  a  bier  was  prepared,  when  being  met 
by  the  neighbouring  ecclesiastics,  and 
accompanied  by  the  chancellor  and  at- 
tendant nobles,  it  was  conveyed  with 
religious  gravity  and  stateliness  before 
the  nigh  altar  of  the  principal  churchy 
where,  through  the  whole  night,  it  was 
watched  by  the  holy  fathers,  who  cease- 
lessly chaunted  the  imposing  service. 
At  each  of  these  resting-places  the  royal 
mourner,  to  induce  the  passers-by  to 
pause  and  offer  up  their  prayers  for  the 
soul  of  his  departed  Kleanora,  vowed  to 
build  up  a  cross  to  her  memory,  a  vow 
which  he  religiously  fulfilled.    On  ap- 
proaching London,  the  solemn  procession 
was  met  1  >y  the  principal  memocrs  of  the 
city  corporation,  who,  clad  in  deep 
mourning,  escorted  the  royal  corpse  to 
its  final  resting-place,  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, where  it  was  entombed  at  the  foot 
of  Henry  the  Third,  in  St.  Edward's 
Chapel,  on  the  seventeenth  of  December, 
with  imposing  obsequies. 

The  body  of  Kleanora  of  Castile  was 
doubtless  embalmed,  as  her  heart  and 
bowels  were  taken  out,  the  former  being 
sent  to  the  church  of  her  favourite 
the  Dominicans,  whilst  the  latter 
buried  in  the  cathedral  at  Lincoln, 
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Edward  erected  a  cenotaph  for  her,  on 
which  is  placed  her  figure,  whilst  the 
sides  aro  adorned  with  the  arms  of  Castile. 

Over  her  grave  in  Westminster  her 
sorrowing  lord  erected  an  elegant  altar- 
shaped  tomb  of  grey  Petworth  marble, 
having  on  the  north  side  the  arms  of 
England,  of  Castile,  of  Leon,  and  Pon- 
thieu,  and  surmounted  with  her  reclining 
effigy  cast  in  bronze,  by  Pietro  Cavallini. 
This  effigy  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  art, 
and  if,  as  it  donbtless  is,  a  true  likeness, 
the  kind-hearted  Queen  must  have  been  a 
surpassing  model  of  feminine  beauty.  Her 
form  is  elegant,  her  features  regular,  soft, 
and  delicate,  and  the  expression  of  her 
countenance  a  tender,  languishing  smile. 
No  wonder  the  masculine  monarch 
deeply  deplored  the  loss  of  one  so  lovely 
in  person,  so  amiable  in  temper,  so  vir- 
tuous in  mind. 

Previous  to  the  Reformation,  a  tablet 
by  the  side  of  the  tomb  bore  a  Latin  in- 
scription, with  the  following  translation, 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Skelton, 
poet  laureate  to  Henry  the  Eighth : — 

•'Queen  Eleanora  U  here  interred, 

A  worthy  noble  dame, 
Sister  unto  the  Spanish  King, 

Of  royal  blood  and  fame, 
King  Edward's  wife,  first  of  that  name, 

And  Prince  of  Wales  by  right. 
Whose  father,  Henry  III., 

Wan  sure  an  English  wight, 
He  craved  her  wife  unto  his  Bon. 

The  Prince  himself  did  go 
On  that  embassage  luckily 

As  chief  with  many  moe. 
This  knot  of  linked  marriage 

Her  brother  Alphonso  liked, 
And  so  'tween  sister  and  this  Prince 

The  marriage  up  was  striked. 
The  dowry  rich  and  royal  waa, 

For  .such  a  Prince  most  meet, 
For  Ponthleu  was  the  marriage  gift, 

A  dowry  rich  and  great ; 
A  woman  both  In  council  wise, 

Religious,  fruitful,  meek, 
Who  did  increase  her  husband's  friends, 

And  'Urged  his  honour  eke. 

Learn  to  die." 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
times,  Edward  bestowed  on  the  abbey  of 
Westminster  the  manors  of  Hendon,  in 
Middlesex,  Birdbrook  in  Kent,  Wester- 
ham  in  Essex,  together  with  Langdon, 
Eaton  Bridge,  and  lands  in  Warwick- 
shire, Buckinghamshire,  and  other  places, 
for  dirges,  masses,  alms,  and  other  holy 


and  charitable  services,  for  the  soul  of 

Eleanora.  Up  to  within  a  short  period 
of  the  Reformation,  thirty  wax  tapers 
perpetually  burnt  around  her  tomb. 
Fabian,  who  wrote  in  the  early  period 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  says,  "Two 
waxe  tapers  are  brennynge  upon  her 
tombe  both  daye  and  nightc,  whiche  so 
hath  contynued  syne  the  daye  of  her 
burynge  to  this  present  day." 

The  crosses  erected  to  her  memory 
were  all  beautiful  specimens  of  art ;  but, 
singular  to  relate,  history  has  nowhere 
recorded  even  the  name  of  the  artist 
whose  genius  so  ably  recorded  the  con- 
jugal affection  of  the  King.  Thirteen 
of  these  memorial  monuments  once  graced 
the  land.  According  to  Peck,  they  were 
situate  at  Hirdeby,  Lincoln,  Grantham, 
Stamford,  Geddmgton,  Northampton, 
Stoney- Stratford,  Dunstable,  St  A  loan's, 
Waltham,  Westeheap,  and  Charing 
Cross.  Now,  however,  only  three  re- 
main—those of  Geddington,  Northamp- 
ton, and  Waltham. 

Of  all  the  ornamental  gothic  crosses 
erected  to  conjugal  affection  by  Edward 
the  First,  that  of  Charing,  which  occu- 
pied the  site  where  the  statue  of  King 
Charles  now  stands,  and  which  com- 
manded an  imposing  view  of  the  abbey 
and  royal  palace  at  Westminster,  was 
perhaps  the  finest.  It  was  the  one  Elea- 
nora's  royal  widower  most  frequently 
gazed  upon  with  sad  but  fond  emotion, 
and  as  French  was  his  familiar  tongue, 
he  named  it  the  Cross  of  his  chcre  Reins — 
dear  Queen — which  was  speedily  cor- 
rupted into  Charing,  so  that  every  time 
Charing  Cross  is  mentioned,  a  tribute, 
unintentionally,  is  paid  to  the  memory 
of  Eleanora  of  Castile. 
*  Like  many  other  noble  structures,  this 
cross  was  demolished  by  the  over- wrought 
zeal  of  the  early  Protestants.  Regard- 
less of  its  ornamental  situation,  the 
beauty  of  its  structure,  and  the  noble 
design  of  its  erection,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons voted  it  down  as  popish  and  super- 
stitious; and  in  August,  1647,  it  was 
levelled  with  the  dust.  This  ruthless 
demolition  occasioned  the  following  not 
unhumorous  sarcasm,  occasionally  met 
with  amongst  the  popular  sonnets  of 
those  times  :— 
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■  Undone,  undone,  the  lawyers  are, 

Th»y  wander  about  the  towne, 
Nor  can  find  the  way  to  WeHtmlnater, 

Now  Charing  Cross  is  down. 
At  the  end  of  the  Strand  they  make  a  st 

Swearing  they  are  at  a  loas. 
And  chaffing  say,  that's  not  the  way, 

They  must  go  by  Charing  Cross. 

The  parliament,  to  rote  it  down, 

Conceived  it  very  fitting. 
For  fear  it  ahould  fall,  and  hill  them  all, 

In  the  house  as  they  were  sitting. 
Th«-y  were  told,  God-wot,  it  had  a  plot, 

Which  made  them  so  hard-hearted, 
To  Rive  command  it  should  not  stand, 

Hut  be  taken  down  and  carted. 

Men  talk  of  plot* ;  thla  might  have 

worse. 

For  any  thing  1  know, 
Than  that  Tomkins  and  Challoner 

Were  hanged  for  long  ago  ;• 
Our  parliament  did  that  prevent, 

And  wisely  them  defended, 
For  plots  they  will  discover  still, 

Before  they  were  intended. 
But  neither  men,  women,  nor  child, 

Will  aay,  I'm  confident. 
They  ever  heard  it  speak  one  word 

Against  the  parliament. 
An  informer  swore  it  letters  bore, 

Or  elsa  it  had  been  freed  ; 
I'll  take,  In  troth,  my  Bible  oath, 

It  could  neither  write  nor  read. 

The  committee  said  that  verily 

To  popery  it  was  bent; 
For  aught  1  know,  It  might  be  so, 

For  to  church  it  never  went. 
What  with  excise,  and  such  devise, 

The  kingdom  doth  begin 
To  think  you'll  leave  them  ne'er  a  cross 

Without  doors  nor  within. 

Methink  the  common-council  should 

Of  it  have  taken  pity, 
'Cause,  good  old  cross,  it  always  stood 

So  firmly  to  the  city. 
Since  crosses  you  so  much  disdain, 

Faith,  if  1  were  a*  you. 
For  feare  the  King  should  rule  again, 

I'd  pull  down  Tyburn  too." 

As  may  be  supposed,  civilization 
the  arts  rapidly  advanced  during  the, 
period  that  Elcanora  of  Castile  graced 
the  English  court.  For  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace,  laws  were  passed  to 
revive  the  ancient  custom  of  requiring 
sureties  from  strangers,  debtors,  and 
lodgers ;  to  more  vigorously  enforce  the 
watch  and  ward,  from  sundown  to  sun- 

*  The  plot  referred  to,  is  that  entered  into 
by  Mr.  Waller,  the  poet,  and  others,  with  a 
view  to  reduce  the  City  and  Tower  to  the 
service  of  the  King;  for  which  two  of  them, 
Nathaniel  Tomkins  and  Richard  Challoner, 
aufferud  death,  July  the  fifth,  1643. 


rise,  in  all  cities,  borough",  and  vil- 
lages; to  clear  the  highways  of  wood, 
excepting  high  trees,  to  the  width  of 
two  hundred  feet,  that  they  might  af- 
ford no  shelter  to  banditti ;  and  to  en- 
force the  hue  and  cry,  by  which  every 
man,  when  called  upon,  was  bound  to 
arm  himself  and  join  the  sheriff  in  pur- 
suit of  rnuli  factors. 

A  statute  was  also  passed,  rendering- 
it  penal  for  people  to  roam  the  streets 
of  London  with  swords,  bucklers,  spears, 
or  other  arms,  after  the  tolling  of  the 
curfew  bell  at  St.  Martin's  le  Grand, 
and  ordering  all  taverns  to  be  closed 
before  the  same  bell  had  ceased  to  toll  ; 
thus  the  despotic  curfew  was  converted 
into  on  excellent  institution  of  civil 
police. 

In  the  arts,  gothic  architecture  con- 
tinued to  advance  in  grace  and  beauty  ; 
sculpture,  and  casting  in  bronze,  were 
brought  to  great  perfection.  In  seal 
engraving,  and  in  the  beautiful  illumi- 
nations, and  the  richly-wrought  covers 
which  adorn  the  manuscripts  of  this 
era,  an  elegance  and  surprizing  degree 
of  taste  and  finish  are  visible.  Staining 
of  glass,  first  introduced  into  England 
in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
rose  rapidly  into  favour,  and  every  edi- 
fice of  importance,  both  ecclesiastical 
and  domestic,  was  richly  decorated  with 
unique  specimens  of  that  truly  English 
art,  carving  in  wood. 

About  this  period,  the  first  clock  in 
England  was  erected  in  a  clock  tower 
at  Westminster,  opposite  the  royal  pa- 
lace ;  and  that  best  of  fuel,  coal,  said  to 
have  been  first  discovered  near  New- 
castle, in  1234,  and  first  dug  by  a  charter 
granted  by  Henry  the  Third,  was  first 
used  for  domestic  purposes  in  England 
about  the  year  1280. 

Eleanora  of  Castile  left  five  surviving 
daughters  and  one  son. 

Eleanora,  the  eldest  daughter,  whilst 
yet  an  infant,  was  betrothed  to  Al- 
phonso,  son  of  Peter,  King  of  Arra- 
gon ;  but  a  bitter  political  strife  ensued 
between  the  houses  of  Arragon  and 
Anjou,  and  the  nuptials,  for  some  rea- 
son, nowhero  explained,  were  not  con- 
summated. However,  in  1293,  Elea- 
nora was  married  by  the  Archbishop  of 
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Dublin  to  Henry  the  Third,  Duke  of 
Bar.  This  Duke  Henry  ruled  over  an 
extensive  province,  which  being  situate 
on  the  boundary  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, the  feudal  superiority  over  it 
was  claimed  both  by  the  French  and 
Germans,  and  on  that  account  Edward 
viewed  its  Duke  as  a  valuable  ally,  as  in 
times  of  war  he  could,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  consistency,  side  either  with 
France  or  Gcrmanv,  as  circumstances 
suited.  Shortly  after  her  marriage, 
which  took  place  at  Bristol,  Eleanora 
proceeded  with  her  husband  to  the  con- 
tinent, where,  after  giving  birth  to  a 
son,  in  1294,  christened  Edward,  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  a  daughter,  named 
Joanna,  she  died  in  1298.  By  the  de- 
sire of  her  father,  Edward  the  First,  her 
remains  were  brought  to  England,  and 
solemnly  entombed  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  Princess  Joanna,  whose  mar- 
riage with  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  has 
already  been  mentioned,  brought  her 
loving  lord  three  children,  Gilbert,  Mar- 

Saret,  and  Elizabeth.  Her  husband 
ied  on  the  seventh  of  December,  1295, 
and  as  her  marriage  had  been  one  of 
policy,  not  choice,  his  loss  occasioned 
ncr  Sut  little  grief,  and  she  shortly  af- 
terwards resolved  upon  a  match  dictated 
solely  by  the  sentiments  of  her  own 
heart.  Amongst  her  numerous  retinue 
was  a  young  handsome  chivalric  esquire, 
named"  Ralph  Monthermer.  With  this 
esquire  she  became  deeply  enamoured, 
and  he,  encouraged  by  her  conduct,  of- 
fered her  his  heart,  an  offer  which  she 
accepted  with  such  eagerness,  that  the 
happy  pair  were  privately  married  early 
in  January,  1297,  little  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  after  the  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester.  This  being  the 
first  instance  of  a  clandestine  marriage 
in  the  royal  house  of  Plantagenet,  the 
King,  on  hearing  of  it,  became  exceed- 
ingly wrathful. 

*•  Can  it  be  possible !"  he  exclaimed, 
bitterly,  "  a  Princess,  and  the  first 
Countess  in  England,  wedded  of  her 
own  free  will  to  a  simple  esquire  ?  By 
St.  Mary !  she  has  fixed  a  stain  on  her 
mighty  family,  too  black  for  the  hand  of 
time  to  wipe  out,  should  the  world  en- 
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dure  for  a  million  of  centuries."  Then 
ordering  that  the  lands,  goods,  and 
chattels,  of  the  too  wilful  Joanna  should 
be  instantly  seized,  and  that  her  capti- 
vator,  Monthermer,  should  himself  be 
made  captive,  with  Bristol  Castle  for 
his  home,  and  a  stern  jailor  for  his  part- 
ner, he  rushed  into  his  private  chamber 
more  mad  than  sane. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Joanna  was 
permitted  an  interview  with  her  deeply- 
offended  parent;  when,  throwing  her- 
self at  his  feet,  she,  with  an  art  such  as 
only  woman  can  compass,  implored  for- 
giveness for  herself,  and  her  despised 
husband.  After  many  earnest  appeals, 
she  concluded, — 

"  True,  sire,  we  have  erred,  grossly 
erred,  but  the  knot  cannot  be  untied. 
And  oh,  if  you  knew  how  sincerely  we 
loved,  and  with  what  unbounded  joy, 
what  earnest  gratitude  we  would  wel- 
come your  smiles,  your  rood  heart 
would  forgive  the  past,  and  cheer  the 
future  of  your  dejected,  supplicating 
daughter,  and  the  man  of  her  heart's 
choice." 

Edward,  whose  indignation  was  in- 
variably dispelled  by  submission,  was 
moved  to  tears  by  tnis  appeal,  and  in 
half-forgiving  tones,  exclaimed  : — 

"  What !  overlook  conduct  such  as 
never  before  disgraced  the  annals  of 
European  royalty!  Countess,  is  your 
request  reasonable  ?  " 

"Sire,"  replied  Joanna,  in  gentle, 
persuasive  accents,  "  I  only  ask  that  boon 
for  a  daughter  which  you  would  readily 
grant  to  a  son.  How  many  princes  and 
great  earls  have  taken  to  wife  poor, 
mean  women  ?  Surely,  then,  a  Princess, 
possessed  with  an  abundance  of  wealth, 
•might  be  permitted  to  honour,  by  mar- 
riage, a  chivalrous  youth,  whose  only 
crime  is  poverty  ?" 

This  answer  so  completely  appeased 
the  King's  wrath,  that  the  union  of  the 
loving  pair  was  immediately  recognized 
at  court.  Joanna  was  pardoned,  and 
received  back  the  lands  and  property 
which  had  been  taken  from  her  in  the 
king's  name,  and  Monthermer  was  re- 
leased from  imprisonment,  permitted  to 
live  with  his  spouse,  and  to  assume  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford ; 
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and  he  afterwards,  by  deeds  of  arms,  1 
chiefly  in  the  Scotch  war,  proved  him- 
self well  worthy  of  the  honour  to  which 
his  gallantry  and  masculine  beauty  had 
so  fortunately  exalted  him. 

By  her  second  marriage  J oanna  had 
two  children,  Mary  and  Thomas ;  the 
former  entered  the  world  in  1299,  the 
latter  in  1301.  Joanna  was  a  fond  wife, 
but  a  thoughtless,  neglectful  parent. 
She  lived  on  terms  of  great  amity  with 
her  step-mother.  Queen  Margaret  of 
France  ;  and  although  in  temper  wild, 
fitful,  and  hot,  she  was  sincere  and 
open-hearted  to  her  equals,  generous 
and  kind  to  her  inferiors,  and  forgiving 
to  her  enemies.  Her  death  took  place 
rather  suddenly,  at  Clare,  in  Gloucester, 
on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  1307.  Her 
gorgeous  funeral  was  attended  by  the 
King  and  all  the  leading  nobles  and 
prelates  of  the  land.  And  to  the  Au- 
gustine Priory  of  Clare,  where  her  re- 
mains were  interred,  her  affectionate 
father  made  presents  for  the  performance 
of  masses  and  orisons  for  her  soul. 

The  next  in  order  of  the  surviving 
daughters  of  King  Edward's  first  consort 
is  the  Princess  Margaret.  This  Princess, 
after  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of 
Brabant,  proceeded  with  her  husband  to 
his  native  land,  where  she  resided  prin- 
cipally at  Brussels,  and  lived  in  comfort 
and  affluence.  In  1300,  she  gave  birth 
to  her  only  child,  a  son  and  heir.  This 
event  appears  to  have  highly  gratified 
the  English  court,  as  the  bearer  of  the 
lad  tidings  received  a  present  of  one 
undred  marks  from  the  King,  fifty  from 
the  Queen,  and  forty  from  Prince  Ed- 
ward. After  being  a  widow  for  about 
six  years,  Margaret  died  in  1318.  Her 
remains  were  interred,  with  becoming 
solemnity,  by  the  side  of  her  husband, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Gudule,  in  Brussels. 

Mary,  the  Nun  Princess,  led  a  gay 
life,  making  merry  pilgrimages  hither 
and  thither  throughout  the  land.  After 
the  death  of  her  mother,  she  became 
strongly  attached  to  her  father's  second 
consort,  Margaret  of  France.  Her  ge- 
neral conduct,  however,  reflected  but 
little  credit  on  the  holy  sisterhood  to 
which  she  belonged.  One  of  her  kindest 
acts  was  the  undertaking  the  charge  of 


her  half-sister  Eleanora,  who,  when  little 
more  than  two  years  old,  was  sent  to 
Ambersbury  Convent.  In  1236,  Mary 
prevailed  on  Isabella,  the  wife  of  Ed- 
ward the  Second,  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
with  her  to  the  shrine  of  Thomas  a 
Bccket,  at  Canterbury.  These  Canter- 
bury pilgrims,  however,  had  no  notion 
of  travelling  with  bare  feet,  or  in  coarse 
apparel — pleasure,  and  pleasure  only, 
was  their  object ;  they,  accordingly, 
undertook  the  journey  with  chariots, 
litters,  more  than  a  hundred  horses, 
waggons  for  the  conveyance  of  domestic 
utensils,  a  good  6tore  of  edibles,  and 
liquors  to  cheer  the  heart,  and  a  numer- 
ous train  of  attendants.  Wherever  they 
halted  on  the  road,  they  made  offerings 
of  cloth  of  gold,  wax,  and  other  costly 
articles,  with  which  they  had  provided 
themselves ;  but  the  most  costly  of  their 
offerings  was  made  at  the  shrine  of  the 
sainted  Bccket.  The  iouraey  occupied 
about  two  months,  and,  to  cheer  them 
on  the  road,  which  in  some  parts  wa3 
wild  and  desolate  enough,  they  had  in 
their  train  several  merry  minstrels,  whose 
blithe  songs  and  jocund  performances 
greatly  amused  and  delighted  them. 
•  The  Nun  Princess,  after  outliving  all 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  died  about  the 
year  1233,  and  was  entombed  in  the 
church  of  the  Convent  of  Ambersbury. 
This  edifice,  which,  in  the  middle  ages, 
was  the  home  of  more  than  one  of  the 
royal  daughters  of  England,  has,  by  the 
heavy  hand  of  Time,  been  reduced" to  a 
mouldering  ruin — 

M  Where  owlets  repose, 

The  wallflower  Mows, 
And  the  mantling  ivy  creeps, 

O'er  the  crumbling  walls ; 

Where  the  viper  crawls, 
And  the  toad  in  his  dank  cell  sleeps." 

Elizabeth,  the  last  in  order  of  the  sur- 
viving daughters  of  Eleanora  of  Castile, 
after  passing  her  infancy  and  girlhood 
for  the  most  part  in  the  company  of  her 
brother,  Prince  Edward,  who,  being  the 
sole  male  heir  to  the  English  throne, 
was  permitted  to  have  a  private  esta- 
blishment, and  roam  through  the  coun- 
try wherever  he  pleased,  was  married  to 
John,  Count  of  Holland,  in  the  Priory 
Church  of  Ipswich,  in  December,  1297. 
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After  the  marriage,  nothing  could  pre- 
vail upon  Elizabeth,  then  a  girl  01  fif- 
teen, to  accompany  her  lord  to  Holland 
— a  perrerseness  which  so  enraged  the 
King,  her  father,  that,  in  a  fit  of  pas- 
sion, he  seized  the  golden  coronet  that 
encircled  her  brow,  and  flung  it  into  the 
fire.  However,  a  reconciliation  was 
speedily  effected,  and  Count  John,  urged 
by  pressing  state  matters,  embarked  for 
Holland  a  few  weeks  after  his  mar- 
riage, leaving  his  young  bride  to  follow 
afterwards,  which  sho  accordingly  did, 
accompanied  by  her  father,  in  the  sub- 
sequent August.  She  resided  princi- 
pally at  her  palace  of  the  Hague.  Her 
nusband  being  a  weak-minded  Prince, 
permitted  his  favourite,  Wolphard  De 
Borsonel,  Lord  of  Vere,  to  rule  the  state 
with  the  iron  rod  of  tyranny,  which  so 
exasperated  the  Hollanders,  that,  in 
1299,  they  rose  in  insurrection,  mur- 
dered the  rapacious  Borsonel,  and,  to 
prevent  a  similar  occurrence,  nominated 
a  Regent  in  the  Karl  of  Hainault,  heir- 
presumptive  to  the  Earldom  of  Holland. 
This  act  was  sanctioned  by  Elizabeth, 
who,  emerging  from  her  previous  life  of 
privacy,  exhibited  in  this  hour  of  trial  j 
CTeat  energy  and  judgment.  But  Earl 
John,  although  a  minor,  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  expressed  so  much 
annoyance  at  being  deprived  of  the  sem- 
blance as  well  as  the  reality  of  royalty, 
that  the  regent  had  scarcely  assumed  the 
reins  of  government  when  he  relin- 
quished them  again  in  disgust,  and,  to 
add  to  the  embarrassment  of  affairs,  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  Earl  John  died  of  a 
dysentery. 

The  tie  being  now  severed  that  bound 
Elizabeth  to  Holland,  she,  after  linger- 
ing a  few  months  longer  on  the  conti- 


nent, in  the  vain  hope  or  obtaining  her 
justly-due  dower  from  her  husband's 
successor,  the  Earl  of  Hainault,  returned 
to  England,  where,  by  perseverance,  she 
obtained  from  the  reluctant  Earl  of  Hol- 
land a  portion  of  her  dower  revenues, 
and  where,  on  the  fourteenth  of  November, 
1302,  she  espoused  Humphrey  De  Bohun, 
Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  gal- 
lant Earl  of  Hereford  resigned  all  his 
lands  and  possessions  into  tne  hands  of 
the  King,  who  immediately  afterwards 
re-settled  them  upon  the  Earl  and 
Countess  and  their  heirs,  with  a  proviso 
that,  in  default  of  issue,  many  of  the 
estates  should  revert  to  the  crown. 

The  Earl  of  Hereford  was  an  attached 
friend  and  constant  companion  of  Ed- 
ward the  First,  and,  by  superior  skill 
and  prowess  in  the  Scotch  war,  obtained 
a  well-earned  fame.  After  the  death  of 
Edward  the  First,  he  became  one  of  the 
strenuous  opponents  to  the  system  of  fa- 
vouritism pursued  by  that  weak,  impo- 
litic monarch,  Edward  the  Second.  Eli- 
zabeth passed  much  of  her  time  with 
her  stepmother,  Margaret  of  France. 
By  her  second  marriage  she  had  a  nu- 
merous progeny,  but  several  of  her  chil- 
dren died  in  infancy.  She  lived  on 
terms  of  great  affection  with  the  Earl  of 
Hereford,  and,  dying  in  child-bed  in 
May,  1316,  found  a  last  resting-place 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  St.  Mary's 
Chapel,  in  the  Abbey  of  Walden,  in 
Essex. 

Princo  Edward  of  Caernarvon,  the 
only  surviving  son  of  Eleanora  of  Cas- 
tile, succeeded  his  father,  as  Edward  the 
Second.  His  unfortunate  career  will  be 
hereafter  detailed  in  the  memoirs  of  his 
consort,  Isabella  of  France. 
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ROM  the  period  when 
Eleanora  of  Castile 
was  consigned  to 
the  tomb,  nine  years 
passed  away  ere  Ed- 
ward the  First  again 
entered  the  married 
state.  According  to 
the  contemporary  chroniclers,  the  pro- 
tracted widowhood  of  the  active,  energetic 
Edward  was  a  truly  forlorn  and  wretched 
one.  This,  however,  may  be  questioned. 
That  for  a  period  he  felt  severely  the 
loss  of  his  "dear  Queen,"  is  not  to  be 
doubted;  but  that  ho  moped,  mourned, 
and  continued  miserably  melancholy 
from  the  hour  of  her  death  until  he  again 
entered  the  holy  palo  of  matrimony,  is 
neither  probable  nor  consonant  with  the 


entries  that  occur  in  the  State  rolls,  the 
Wardrobe  accounts,  and  other  manu- 
script records  of  the  era— documents  of 
unquestionable  authenticity,  but  which, 
until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  have 
mouldered  in  the  neglected  dust  of  the 
archives  of  England.  In  truth,  Edward 
sought  and  found  solace  from  his  sorrow 
in  the  council  of  state  and  the  turmoil 
of  battle.  To  his  towering  ambition 
and  daring  chivalric  energies,  the  at- 
tempt to  subjugate  Scotland  and  a  war 
with  France,  atforded  busy  occupation ; 
and  as  it  is  well  to  weave  through  this 
volume  an  unbroken  thread  of  history, 
we  will  commence  these  memoirs  with  a 
sketch  of  the  leading  events  that  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  Edward  the  First 
during  the  period  of  his  widowhood, 
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first  glancing  at  his  designs  against  Scot-  I 
land. 

The  line  of  the  descendants  of  Alex- 
ander the  Third,  the  Scotch  king,  heing 
extinguished  by  the  unexpected  demise 
of  the  "Maid  of  Norway,"  in  1290,  the 
right  of  succession  was  disputed  by  no 
less  than  thirteen  claimants ;  and  being 
unable  to  decide  to  which  of  these  the 
crown  should  be  resigned,  the  States, 
to  avoid  the  threatened  miseries  of  a 
civil  war,  appointed  King  Edward,  then 
deemed  the  most  upright  and  mighty  of 
potentates,  as  their  arbitrator.  Edward 
willingly  accepted  the  office ;  not,  how- 
ever, as  an  appointment  from  the  States 
of  Scotland,  but  as  a  right  pertaining  to 
the  King  of  England,  as  Lord  Paramount 
of  Scotland,  a  right  which  the  Scotch, 
being  then  too  weak  to  dispute,  wisely 
waived  to  a  more  fitting  opportunity. 
Edward,  therefore,  summoned  the  pre- 
lates, barons,  and  commonalty  to  meet 
him  on  the  border  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
where,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  proceed- 
ings, they  swore  fealty  to  him.  After 
this,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  he 
should  be  assisted  in  his  important  office 
by  the  advice  of  a  council  of  eighty 
Scotch  and  twenty-four  English,  lie- 
fore  this  council  the  several  competitors 
•jrged  their  respective  claims  by  written 
and  oral  evidence ;  but  as  it  was  to  the 
interest  of  the  majority  to  mystify  the 
matter  as  much  as  possible,  the  lengthy 
pleadings  were  elaborated  with  sophisms, 
fabulous  legends,  and  far-fetched  similes. 
Thus,  four  months  passed  away  without 
the  council,  divided  as  it  was  by  party 
views  and  personal  interests,  coming  to 
any  definite  decision,  Edward,  there- 
fore, summoned  a  parliament  of  both 
nations,  who  received  the  report  of  the 
council,  and  after  an  elaborate  inquiry, 
which  had  lasted  eighteen  months,  and 
in  which  the  claims  of  Robert  Bruce  and 
John  Baliol,  the  two  nearest  descendants 
of  Alexander,  were  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, a  decision  was  given  in  the  name 
of  the  King,  by  the  aavice  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  united  parliament  of  the 
two  nations,  in  favour  of  John  Baliol ;  a 
decision  which  so  enraged  Bruce,  that  he 
joined  with  Lord  Hastings,  another 
competitor,  for  a  part  of  the  kingdom, 
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I  maintaining  it  to  be  divisible.  But  this 
claim  was  unanimously  negatived  by  the 
parliaments ;  and  on  the  nineteenth  of 
November,  1292,  the  regency  was  dis- 
solved, and  Baliol  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
Edward,  and  received  possession  both  of 
the  throne  and  the  fortresses  of  Scotland. 

Baliol's  eagerness  to  wear  the  crown 
of  his  native  land  induced  him  to  accept 
it  as  a  vassal ;  but  he  soon  learned  how 
dearly  he  must  pay  for  his  indiscretion, 
what  petty  indignities  he  must  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  his  liege  lord.  Before  the 
English  King  quitted  Newcastle,  a  Scotch- 
man complained  to  him  of  insults  he  had 
received  in  the  town  of  Berwick  from 
some  Englishmen,  when,  although  Ed- 
ward had  promised  that  all  cases  of  law 
occurring  in  Scotland  should  be  tried 
in  that  country,  he  ordered  the  cause 
to  be  tried  in  England  by  his  own 
judges.  This  produced  a  remonstrance 
in  the  Scotch  council,  to  which  Edward 
replied,  "That  the  promise  they  ac- 
cused him  of  breaking  had  been  made 
when  their  throne  was  vacant ;  he  had 
punctually  observed  it  during  the  re- 
gency, but  as  there  was  now  a  King  of 
Scotland,  he  should  admit  afld  hear  all 
complaints  concerning  that  kingdom 
where  and  when  he  pleased."  This  de- 
claration he  repeated  four  days  days  after- 
wards, in  his  own  chamber,  before  Baliol 
and  several  lords  of  both  nations,  add- 
ing, with  great  warmth,  "He  would  call 
the  King  of  Scotland  himself  to  appear  in 
England  whenever  he  thought  proper  to 
do  so,"  a  threat  he  lost  no  time  in  putting 
into  execution ;  and  by  encouraging  ap- 
peals to  his  authority  from  that  of  the 
Scotch  King,  whom  he  repeatedly  sum- 
moned to  London  upon  matters  the  most 
trivial,  he  at  length  aroused  to  anger  the 
quiet  temper  of  Baliol.  In  fact,  he 
thought  to  crush  the  Scotch  by  tyranny, 
but  in  this  he  was  mistaken;  his  injus- 
tice only  rekindled  their  slumbering 
energies,  and  prompted  them  to  rid 
themselves  of  so  troublesome  a  master. 

Whilst  Edward  was  thus  stretching 
to  the  utmost  his  feudal  superiority  over 
his  newly-created  vassal,  the  Scotch 
King,  he  himself,  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
was  doomed  to  suffer  similar  humiliation 
from  his  superior  lord,  Philip  of  France. 
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This  rapture  between    England  and 

France  grew  out  of  a  private  quarrel  be- 
tween two  sailors.  An  English  marine  and 
a  Norman  pilot  accidentally  met,  quar- 
relled, and  fought.  The  ^Norman  was 
killed,  the  Englishman  rescued  by  his 
shipmates ;  and  the  Norman  sailors,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  countryman, 
boarded  an  English  vessel,  took  out  the 
pilot  and  several  of  the  passengers,  and 
hanged  them  with  dogs  at  their  heels  at 
their  mast-head.  Retaliation  ensued,  in 
which  the  sailors  of  France  and  Eng- 
land heartily  joined,  and  thus  a  fierce 
naval  warfare  was  soon  raging  between 
the  rival  nations,  without  sanction  or  aid 
from  either  sovereign.  At  length  a 
Norman  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail  swept 
through  the  channel,  bearing  down  all 
before  it,  and  after  perpetrating  outrages 
unheard-of  in  legitimate  hostility,  pil- 
laged the  coast  of  Gascony,  hanged  all 
the  seamen  they  had  made  prisoners,  and 
with  a  rich  booty  returned  in  triumph  to 
St.  Mahe,  a  port  in  Brittany.  Here 
they  were  discovered  by  the  brave  ma- 
riners of  Portsmouth  and  the  Cinque 
Ports,  who,  with  a  well-armed  fleet  of 
eighty  saihyhad  been  cruizing  in  search 
of  them.  Challenges  were  immediately 
given  and  accepted,  and  a  hot  stubbornlv- 
con tested  battle  ensued.  At  length  t&e 
prowess  of  England  prevailed,  every 
French  ship  was  taken,  and  no  quarter 
being  shown  to  the  vanquished,  the 
slaughter  was  terrific ;  according  to 
Walaingham,  fifteen  thousand  men  were 
killed  or  drowned,  and  two  hundred  and 
forty  prizes  reached  the  ports  of  Eng- 
land in  safety. 

This  murderous  defeat  provoked  the 
haughty  Philip  of  France  to  demand  in- 
stant redress  from  the  English  King ;  but 
as  Edward  neglected  the  requisition,  the 
seneschal  of  Perigard  was  ordered  to  take 
possession  of  all  lands  belonging  to  the 
crown  of  England  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion. This  order  the  seneschal  failed  to 
execute,  as  Edward's  garrison  drove  back 
the  invaders.  The  court  of  Paris,  there- 
fore, caused  a  peremptory  summons  to  be 
issued  for  Edward  to  appear  twenty 
days  after  Christmas,  and  answer  before 
his  feudal  superior  for  the  offences  charged 
against  him. 


The  receipt  of  the  summons  greatly 

I  annoyed  Edward,  and  that  more  on  ac- 
count of  private  than  public  matters. 
He  had  already  negotiated  a  marriage 
with  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her 
times,  Kim?  Philip's  sister,  Blanche  la 
Belle.  Being  himself  fully  occupied  with 
the  affairs  of  Scotland,  he  had  sent  am- 
bassadors to  the  French  court,  and  from 
them  received  a  report  of  the  beauty  and 
loveliness  of  Llanche  so  favourable,  that 
mature  as  he  was  in  age,  he  became  vio- 
lently in  love  with  her.  He  now,  there- 
fore, desired  above  all  things  to  avoid  a 
quarrel  with  the  French  monarch,  espe- 
cially as  he  had  corresponded  with  the 
beautiful  Blanche,  and  been  admonished 
by  her  in  a  letter,  that  in  arranging-  the 
marriage  preliminaries,  he  must  bow  to 
the  will  of  her  brother  Philip,  who  de- 
manded that  Fdward  should  settle  G as- 
con  v  on  his  issue  by  the  Princess. 

Cnder  these  circumstances,  the  love- 
sick Edward  sent  the  Bishop  of  London 
with  a  conciliatory  reply  to  the  hostile 
summons,  and  an  offer  to  recompense 
the  French  sufferers  if  Philip  would  also 
compensate  the  English.     This  offer 
was  rejected,  and  the  bishop  succeeded 
by  Edward's  brother  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  who,  being  husband  to  the 
mother  of  the  French  Queen,  relied  on 
his  influence  at  the  French  court  to  ap- 
pease the  wrath  of  Philip  in  a  manner 
congenial  to  the  wishes  of  his  brother, 
King  Edward.    But  his  simplicity  was 
no  match  for  the  craft  of  Philip,  who, 
whenever  he  attempted  to  negociatc  the 
matter,  flew  into  a  towering  rage,  and 
prevented  it    Being  thus  repeatedly  re- 
buffed, he  lost  hope,  and  was  about  re- 
turning home  without  effecting  his  pur- 
pose, when  Joanna,  the  Queen  of  France, 
and  Mary  of  Brabant,  widow  of  Philip 
the  Hardy,  entreated  him  to  renew  the 
negotiation  through  them,  and  on  his 
doing  so,  they  assured  him  that  as  Phi- 
lip's honour  had  been  wounded,  Edward 
was  bound  to  make  a  public  reparation, 
and  this  would  be  best  effected  by  the 
surrender  of  Gascony,  just  as  a  matter 
of  form,  for  forty  days,  when  it  should 
lie  returned  again  to  Edward,  or,  as  he 
was  about  to  wed  Blanche  la  Belle,  set- 
tled by  a  new  enfeoffment  on  her  and 
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her  posterity  as  a  dower.  This  arrange- 
ment was  agreed  to  by  Edward,  and 
embodied  in  a  secret  treaty  signed  by 
the  consort  of  Philip,  who  himself,  in 
the  presence  of  several  witnesses,  pro- 
mised to  observe  it  on  the  word  and 
honour  of  a  kin?.  The  citation  at  Paris 
against  Edward  was  next  withdrawn, 
and  Earl  Edmund,  little  dreaming  of 
treachery,  gave  possession  of  Gascony  to 
the  officers  of  its  lord  paramount. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  forty  days, 
Earl  Edmund  reminded  Philip  of  the 
engagement,  but  was  requested  to  re- 
main quiet  until  certain  lords,  not  in  the 
secret,  had  quitted  Paris.  This  aroused 
his  suspicion  ;  he  again  repeated  the  de- 
mand, which  this  time  was  positively  re- 
fused, the  refusal  being  followed  by  ano- 
ther citation  against  Edward,  which  not 
being  immediately  answered  in  due 
form,  Philip,  in  council,  pronounced 
judgment  against  him. 

This  dishonest  refusal  of  the  French 
King  to  give  Edward  re-possession  of 
his  lands,  as  stipulated  in  the  private 
treaty,  was  accompanied  with  an  an- 
nouncement— private  of  course — forbid- 
ding the  impending  marriage  between 
Edward  and  the  Princess  Blanche ;  a 
breach  of  faith  in  the  highest  degree 
mortifying  to  the  English  Monarch,  who 
had  set  his  heart  on  this  union. 

The  Queens,  who  had  negociated  the 
private  treaty,  expressed  great  indigna- 
tion at  the  cheating  line  of  conduct  pur- 
sued by  Philip.  Earl  Edmund  wrote  a 
long  explanatory  letter  to  the  King  of 
Englanu,  detailing  at  length  by  what 
craft  and  dishonesty  he  had  been  over- 
reached, and  exhorting  his  brother  to 
avoid  open  hostilities.  This  letter  was 
accompanied  by  a  secret  treaty  of  mar- 
riage, in  which  Philip's  youngest  and 
less  comely  sister,  Margaret,  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  beautiful  Blanche.  Whe- 
ther this  was  a  trick,  or  an  arrangement 
entered  into  by  Earl  Edmund,  is  nowhere 
clearly  explained.  Most  probably  it 
was  a  diplomatic  manoeuvre,  as  Edward 
rejected  the  marriage  articles  with  dis- 
dain, and  a  fierce  war  immediately  en- 
sued. During  this  war,  which  lasted 
from  1294  to  1298,  Edward,  who  had  no 
time  to  lose,  having  already  seen  fifty- 


five  summers,  was  left  half-wedded  to 

Blanche,  as,  according  to  Piers  of  Lang- 
toft  and  Wilks,  the  Pope's  dispensation 
for  their  union  had  been  previously  ob- 
tained. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Edward  to 
proceed  in  person  to  assert  his  rights  on 
the  continent.  But  in  this  he  was 
thwarted.  Tor  seven  weeks  adverse 
winds  detained  him  at  Portsmouth,  and 
the  Welch,  believing  he  had  sailed,  rose 
in  insurrection,  and  murdered  the  En- 
glish ;  he  therefore  sent  his  brother  Ed- 
mund to  prosecute  the  war  in  Gascony, 
and  marching  his  troops  against  the  re- 
bellious Cambrians,  turned  not  again  to 
the  eastward  till  he  had  planted  the 
royal  standard  on  the  heights  of  Snow- 
don,  and  for  a  second  time  conquered 
Wales.  Again  Edward  prepared  to  re- 
cover his  transmaritimc  possessions, 
when  intelligence  reached  him  that 
Scotland  and  France  had  entered  into  a 
secret  alliance  to  crush  his  power.  He 
therefore  led  his  army  northward,  in- 
vested and  took  Berwick  with  great 
slaughter,  destroyed  the  Scotch  army  at 
Dunbar,  received  the  submission  of  the 
rineipal  towns  north  of  the  Tweed, 
eposed  Baliol  and  sent  him  prisoner  to 
London,  received  homage  and  fealty 
from  the  Scotch  nobility,  and  having 
named  John  de  Warenne,  Earl  of  Surrey. 
Guardian  of  Scotland,  and  invested  him 
with  the  reins  of  government,  returned 
into  England  in  triumph,  bringing  with 
him  the  Scottish  regalia,  and  the  famous 
stone  seat  on  which  the  Kings  of  Scot- 
land sat  at  their  coronation,  and  on 
which  was  engraved  a  couplet  to  this 
effect : 

"  Or  fate's  deceived,  and  Heaven  decrees  in 
vain, 

Or  where  they  find  this  stono  the  Scots  shall 
reign." 

The  crown  he  offered  at  the  shrine  of 
the  sainted  Becket  at  Canterbury,  and 
the  other  regalia  were  placed  in  St.  Ed- 
ward's Chapel,  at  Westminster,  where  the 
ancient  seat  still  remains. 

Edward  now  prepared  to  embark  for 
the  continent,  and  the  more  effectually 
to  humble  the  haughty  Philip,  entered 
into  a  league  with  the  Earls  of  Flan- 
ders and  Holland,  and  other  powerful 
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nobles,  who  were  vassals  or  neighbours 
of  France,  and  that  he  might  largely 
subsidize  these  allies,  obtained,  by  a  vote 
in  parliament,  one-eighth  of  the  move- 
able;} of  the  cities  ana  boroughs,  and  a 
tenth  of  the  rest  of  the  laity.  From 
the  clergy  he  demanded  a  fifth,  which 
they  refused,  under  the  plea  that  in  the 
previous  year  Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth 
published  a  bull,  forbidding  the  clergy 
to  graut  the  revenues  of  their  benefices 
to  laymen,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Holy  See.  Annoyed  at  this  refusal,  and 
finding  the  clergy  resolute,  he  promptly 
outlawed  them,  and  seized  upon  all  their 
lay  fees,  goods,  and  chattels.  Tins  bold 
step,  such  us  no  previous  King  had  dared 
to  take,  speedily  induced  them  to  seek 
the  favour  of  their  sovereign,  by  grant- 
ing him,  as  fines  and  fees,  more  than  he 
had  previously  asked. 

Finding  these  sums,  considerable  as 
they  were,  insufficient  for  his  purpose,  Kd- 
ward  resorted  to  loans,  fees,  fines,  seizures, 
and  every  conceivable  device  to  obtain  his 
end.  This  stretch  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tives so  exasperated  the  nation,  that 
meetings  were  held,  and  preparations 
made  for  resistance.  And  when,  at 
length,  he  had  raised  two  armies,  one 
to  be  commanded  by  himself  in  Flan- 
ders and  the  other  to  make  a  powerful 
diversion  in  Guicnne,  the  nobles  objected 
to  serve  in  the  latter,  because  it  would 
not  be  headed  by  the  King  in  person. 
This  so  annoyed  Edward,  that  he  threat- 
ened to  deprive  them  of  their  lands ;  but 
they  declared  their  lands  were  not  at  the 
disposal  of  the  crown,  and  Bigod,  Earl 
of  Norfolk  and  Marshal  of  England, 
told  Edward  to  his  face,  he  would  only 
serve  as  his  office  obliged  him,  by  lead- 
ing the  vanguard  under  the  King.  This 
so  enraged  Edward,  that  addressing  Bi- 
god, he  passionately  exclaimed,  "  By  the 
eternal  God !  sir  Earl !  you  shall  either 
go  or  be  hanged  1"  "  By  the  eternal 
God!  sir  King!"  retorted  the  Earl  "I 
will  neither  go  nor  be  hanged  !"  Bigod 
immediately  withdrew  from  court  in  dis- 
gust, and  in  the  absence  of  the  King 
raised  a  commotion  against  the  extor- 
tions of  the  crown,  effected  a  league 
with  the  leading  earls,  barons,  and  citi- 
zens, and  ultimately  compelled  the  re- 


luctant Edward  to  invest  in  the  people 
the  sole  right  of  raising  the  supplies,  one 
of  the  greatest  concessions  hitherto  ob- 
tained from  the  crown. 

Edward  at  length  embarked  for 
Flanders,  with  an  array  fifteen  thousand 
strong.  His  plan  was  to  concentrate 
the  forces  of  his  allies  in  Flanders,  and 
march  at  once  against  the  capital  of 
France ;  but  in  this  he  was  frustrated  by 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  coolness  of 
his  allies,  the  opposition  of  their  sub- 
jects, and  the  non-appearance  of  forces 
for  which  he  had  paid  largely  to  the 
King  of  the  Romans  and  others. 
Philip's  position  was  critical :  true  he  had 
invaded  Flanders  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, but  on  Edward's  arrival  he  found 
it  expedient  to  precipitately  retreat  into 
France,  where  he  awaited  the  result  in 
great  anxiety :  thus  both  monarch*  being 
disposed  to  a  temporary  peace,  they 
agreed  to  a  short  truce,  ana  consented 
to  refer  their  differences  to  the  equity  of 
the  Pope,  not  as  a  pontiff,  but  as  a  pri- 
vate arbitrator,  selected  by  themselves. 
This  agreement  ratified,  Eaward  hastily 
returned  to  lead  his  army  against  the 
Scotch  patriots,  who,  during  his  absence, 
had  again  broke  out  in  insurrection. 

This  insurrection  was  headed  by  Wil- 
liam Wallace,  an  individual  who  had 
risen  from  the  ranks  of  obscurity,  and 
whose  name,  in  conjunction  with  that 
of  Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  him  who 
competed  with  Baliol,  has  been  ren- 
dered familiar  to  the  most  unlearned  by 
the  poet  Burns,  in  his  immortal  lines 
commencing 

"  Scots  wha  ha'e  wi'  Wallace  bled." 

This  "Wallace,  it  appears,  although  an 
unflinching  patriot,  was  a  great  scoundrel. 
After  committing  murder  he  fled  from 
justice  to  the  mountain  fastness,  where, 

Ioined  by  a  set  of  lawless  desperadoes,  he 
ived  by  nocturnal  pillage,  till  a  fortu- 
nate encounter,  in  which  William  i  1 i  slop, 
the  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  and  several 
others  were  slain,  gave  celebrity  to  his 
name,  when  he  concentrated  his  forces 
with  those  of  other  outlaws  and  robbers, 
raised  the  standard  of  national  inde- 
pendence,  and  after  taking  several  castles, 
won  the  battle  of  Stirling,  drove  the 
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English  orer  the  border,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  Guardian  of  Scotland  and 
general  of  the  Scottish  army. 

But  the  brave  Wallace  had  now 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  his  greatness, 
and  his  descent  was  most  rapid.  In 
May,  1298,  Edward  landed  at  Sandwich, 
hastened  to  the  north,  and  at  the  head 
of  eighty-eight  thousand  fighting  men, 
marched  from  Roseburgh  to  Falkirk, 
where  he  literally  annihilated  the  Scot- 
tish army,  and  drove  Wallace  to  re- 
sign his  guardianship,  and  seek  safety 
in  the  woods  and  wilds  of  his  native 
land. 

Edward  now  returned  to  London,  and 
was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  good 
citizens,  "  who,"  says  Stowe,  "  to  com- 
memorate his  signal  victory  over  the 
Scots,  made  great  and  solemn  triumph 
in  their  city,  every  one  according  to  his 
craft.  Amongst  other  pageants  and 
shows,  the  fishmongers  passed  through 
the  city  in  grand  procession  headed  by 


four  gilded  sturgeons,  and  four  silver 
salmon,  carried  on  eight  richly  capa- 
risoned horses.  These  were  followed 
by  forty-five  armed  knights,  riding  on 
horses,  made  like  luces  of  the  sea,  then 
succeeded  an  effigy  of  St.  Magnus,  and 
behind  this  a  thousand  horsemen,  all 
pompously  dressed." 

Ere  these  loyal  demonstrations  had 
ceased,  the  Pope  published  his  award, 
decreeing  that  peace  between  France 
and  England  should  be  ratified  by  the 
double  marriage  of  Edward  with  Mar- 
garet  of  France,  and  of  Edward's  son, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  Isabella, 
Philip's  daughter ;  that  Guicnne  should 
be  restored  to  Edward,  and  also  that  the 
cities  taken  by  Philip  from  the  Earl  of 
Flanders  should  be  returned.  These 
terms,  although  strongly  objected  to  by 
some  of  the  t  rench  nobles,  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  English  court,  and  so 
far  satisfied  both  monarchs,  that  the  two 
marriages  were  speedily  negociated. 
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ARGARET  OF 
FRANCE,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present 
memoir,  was  the 
youngest  daughter 
of  Philip  of  France, 
surnamed  the  Hardy, 
and  Mary  of  Bra- 
bant.  Her  father  died  during  her  in- 


fancy, and  left  her  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  her  brother,  Philip  the  Fair,  the 
reigning  King.  She  received  her  edu- 
cation under  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence of  her  mother,  a  princess  of  great 
piety  and  goodness  of  heart. 

Margaret  could  not  boast  of  captivat- 
ing personal  charms,  but  this  deficiency 
of  beauty  was  more  than  compensated 
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by  a  pleasing  carriage,  amiable  manners, 
a  kind,  gentle  disposition,  and  a  moral, 
pious  turn  of  mind ,  in  the  language  of 
l*iers,  the  rhyming  historian,  she  was 

-Good  wfthouten  lack." 

By  the  decree  of  the  Pope,  Margaret 
was  dowered  with  the  portion  left  her 
by  her  father,  a  yearly  rent  of  thirteen 
thousand  pounds  Tournois  (about  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
sterling).  According  to  some  writers, 
Philip  the  Fair  meant  to  appropriate 
this  sum  to  himself,  but,  however  this 
may  be,  Edward  augmented  it  by  the 
addition  of  lands,  castles,  and  other  pro- 
perty of  considerable  value;  the  most 
important  being  the  town  and  castle  of 
Gloucester,  of  Southampton,  Guildford, 
Hertford,  Devizes,  Porch  ester,  and  Marl- 
borough, together  with  Havering  in  Es- 
sex, and  other  less  significant  manors, 
the  whole  of  which  he  agreed  to  confer 
on  Margaret,  at  the  church  door,  on  the 
bridal  morning. 

The  marriage  preliminaries  being  ar- 
ranged, Margaret  embarked  for  England, 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Earl  of  Brit- 
tany, and  accompanied  by  a  goodly  train 
of  nobles,  besides  ladies  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber, maids  of  honour,  and  other  noble 
demoiselles  and  attendants. 

Dover  being  the  appointed  landing- 
place,  great  preparations  were  made  there 
for  her  disembarkation,  and  a  royal  barge, 
decked  with  tapestry,  was  provided  to 
convey  her  ashore.  At  length  the  royal 
party  neared  the  cliffs  of  Albion,  the 
Princess  entered  the  royal  barge,  and 
welcomed  by  merry  music  and  the  hearty 
huzzas  of  the  populace,  effected  a  safe 
landing,  on  the  ninth  of  September, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  Canter- 
bury, where  Prince  Edward  and  numer- 
ous'English  nobles  gave  her  a  cordial 
reception.  The  Prince  lost  no  time  in 
despatching  the  valet  of  the  royal  cham- 
ber, Edmund  of  Cornwall,  with  the  in- 
telligence of  her  landing,  to  his  father, 
then  at  Chatham ;  and  the  glad  tidings 
so  delighted  the  old  King,  that  he  pre- 
sented the  messenger  with  two  hundred 
ts,  gave  an  additional  offering  at 
in  the  church  at  Chatham,  and 


with  a  heart  full  of  pleasurable  emotions, 
and  a  countenance  radiant  with  smiles, 
hastened  to  the  presence  of  his  expectant 
young  bride. 

The  marriage  of  Edward  and  Mar- 
garet was  solemnized  on  the  twelfth  of 
September,  1299,  in  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral ;  but  as  there  was  an  urgent  neces- 
sity for  Edward's  immediate  presence  in 
the  north— his  barons,  during  his  ab- 
sence, having  disbanded  their  troop, 
whilst  the  Scotch  patriots  were  daily  in- 
creasing in  force  and  strength— the  co- 
ronation of  Margaret  was  omitted.  In- 
deed, the  marriage  festival  lasted  but 
four  days ;  the  banquet,  which  was 
neither  sumptuous  nor  gorgeous,  was, 
for  want  of  better  accommodation,  served 
in  the  great  hall  belonging  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  ana  on  the  fol- 
lowing Wednesday  Edward  took  a 
hasty  farewell  of  his  consort,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  all  speed  to  the  Scottish 
border. 

What  were  the  feelings  of  Margaret 
on  being  wedded  to  one  old  enough  to 
be  her  grandfather  —  Edward  having 
reached  the  frosty  age  of  sixty,  whilst 
she  was  only  in  her  eighteenth  year — 
is  nowhere  recorded ;  but,  disagreeable 
as  the  first  impressions  doubtless  were, 
she  soon  became  reconciled  to  her  lot, 
and,  impressed  with  sentiments  of  affec- 
tion towards  her  aged  lord,  lived  with 
him  on  terms  of  conjugal  happiness, 
and,  like  her  predecessor,  Eleanora  of 
Castile,  followed  him  in  his  campaigns, 
and  made  it  her  greatest  pleasure  to 
share  his  joys,  woes,  and  perils. 

It  may  be  remarked,  parenthetically 
of  course,  that  in  this  era  monopoly  ana 
protection  were  deemed  essential  to  the 
advancement  of  commerce  and  trade. 
Every  calling  and  occupation,  from  that 
of  the  merchant  to  the  petty  dealer,  or 
the  poor  artizan,  was  manacled  by  nu- 
merous regulations  and  restrictions,  then 
deemed,  and  probably  found  to  be,  in 
practice,  wise  and  healthful,  but  which, 
in  the  present  day,  could  not  endure  an 
hour,  so  greatly  changed  are  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  we  arc  surrounded 
from  those  in  existence  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century — a  period 
wheu  even  the  dealers  in  ducks  and 
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eccse  were  only  permitted  to  sell  at 
fixed  prices,  as,  in  the  language  of  ho- 
nest old  Stowe,  "This  year  (1299),  was 
made  an  act  of  common  council,  fixing 
the  prices  of  victuals  to  be  sold  at  Lon- 
don, by  consent  of  the  King  and  nobi- 
lity. The  price  of  poultry  was  to  be 
this :  a  fat  cock  three  pence,  two  pul- 
lets three  halfpence,  a  fat  capon  two 
pence  halfpenny,  a  goose  four  pence, 
a  wild  duck  three  halfpence,  a  partridge 
three  nence,  a  pheasant  four  pence,  a 
heron  five  pence,  a  plover  one  penny,  a 
swan  five  shillings,  a  crane  twelve  pence, 
two  woodcocks  three  halfpence."  The 

{(rice  of  a  fat  lamb  was  fixed  at  one  shil- 
ing  and  three  pence,  from  Christmas  to 
Shrovetide,  and  four  pence  during  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

According  to  "  Herbert's  City  Compa- 
nies," the  tariff  of  prices  of  fish  limited 
the  best  soles  to  three  pence  per  dozen, 
the  best  turbot  to  six  pence,  the  best 
maekarei  in  Lent  to  one  penny  each,  the 
best  pickled  herrings  to  tne  twentieth  of 
a  ponny,  fresh  oysters  to  two  pence  per 
gallon,  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  of  the 
ocet  eels  two  pence,  and  other  fish  in 
proportion ;  congers,  salmon,  lampreys, 
and  sea-hogs  are  enumerated.  Stur- 
geons and  whales  were  considered  great 
delicacies,  and  reserved  as  royalties  for 
the  King  and  his  court;  the  whales  were 
sliced  up,  salted  down,  and  kept  in  casks. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  these  me- 
moirs, it  appears  that,  on  the  departure 
of  Edward  for  Scotland,  Margaret,  in 
compliance  with  his  desire,  took  up  her 
residence  at  Windsor,  whence  she  pro- 
ceeded to  London  shortly  after  Christ- 
mas, and  passed  the  spring  in  the  Tower, 
then  the  only  royal  residence  in  London, 
as  the  palace  at  Westminster  had  been 
burnt  down  in  March,  1290,  and  the 
new  building  was  not  yet  completed. 
On  approaching  London,  the  Queen  was 
met  by  six  hundred  of  the  citizens,  four 
miles  without  the  gates,  each  citizen 
being  mounted  on  a  charger,  and  dressed 
in  a  livery  of  white  and  red,  with  the 
badge  of  his  mystery  or  trade  embroi- 
dered on  his  sleeve.  Thus  caparisoned, 
and  in  line  of  procession,  the  loyal  Lon- 
doners escorted  Margaret  on  her  first 
visit  to  her  metropolitan  residence. 


At  the  close  of  the  spring,  the  Queen 
quitted  the  Tower,  ana  taking  up  her  • 
residence  at  the  little  village  of  Uro- 
therton,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wherfe,  in 
Yorkshire,  was  delivered  of  htr  first- 
born, usually  styled  Thomas  of  Urother- 
ton,  on  the  first  of  June,  1300.  On  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  Margaret's  ac- 
couchement, Edward  hastened  to  her 
presence,  and  remained  by  her  side  till 
she  was  in  a  state  to  leave  her  chamber, 
when,  after  her  churching  had  been 
performed  with  due  reverence,  he  con- 
ducted her  to  Cawood  Castle,  near  the 
city  of  York.  At  this  period,  Edward 
appears  to  have  passed  much  of  his 
time  in  the  company  of  his  belovedcon- 
sort,  travelling  from  place  to  place  as 
business  or  pleasure  demanded.  In  these 
excursions  tne  royal  pair  made  frequent 
offerings  at  the  shrines  of  the  neighbour- 
ing religious  houses,  and  were  accom- 
panied by  Edward's  eighth  daughter, 
Elizabeth.  This  Princess,  on  the  recent 
death  of  her  husband,  the  Earl  of  Hol- 
land, had  returned  to  England,  and  be- 
come at  once  the  friend  and  companion 
of  her  juvenile  stepmother. 

According  to  the  Wardrobe  Hooks  of 
Edward  the  First,  the  royal  party  were 
at  Rose  Castle,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carlisle,  in  September,  and  two  months 
afterwards,  they,  in  company  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  visited  the  cathedral  at 
Kipon,  whence  journeying  through  Don- 
caster,  Newstead,  Stamford,  and  Oken- 
ham,  they  reached  Leicester  in  Decem- 
ber, made  an  offering  at  the  shrine  in 
the  cathedral,  and  proceeded  to  Nor- 
thampton, where  they  spent  a  truly 
merry  Christmas.  Throwing  off  the 
robes  and  cares  of  royaltv.  they  invited 
persons  of  every  grade,  high  and  low,  to 
partake  of  their  hospitable  cheer,  and 
themselves  indulged  in  the  rude,  but  joy- 
exciting  sports  then  in  vogue,  with  a 
freedom  tnat  in  the  present  age  would 
be  deemed  unbecoming  in  the  highest 
degree.  On  the  approach  of  night,  the 
merry  company  assembled  in  the  hall, 
drank  wassail  to  their  heart's  content, 
and  listened  with  delight  to  the  wild  lay 
of  the  minstrel,  and  the  thrilling  tales  of 
romance  recited  by  the  merry  jesters, 
travelling  tale  tellers,  described  by  the 
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author  of  the  vision  of  Pierce  the  Plough- 
man as  a  not  over-respectable  class.  He 
makes  one  of  them  to  say,— 

"  I  cannot  parti 1 1  v  my  paternoster  as  the 
priest  it  singeth, 

But  1  can  rhyme  of  Robin  Uode,  and  Ran- 
dot,  Karl  of  Chester; 

Rut  of  our  l*ord  and  our  Lady  I  lerne  no- 
thing at  all. 

I  am  occupied  every  daye,  holy  daye  and 
other, 

Tellin  tales  of  wepying  and  of  myrth  in 
taverns  where  men  drink  ale." 

The  presence  of  Edward  at  Nor- 
thampton may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
truce  which  he  found  it  expedient  to 
grant  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  to 
Scotland,  at  the  intercession  of  Philip  of 
France.  About  this  time,  also,  the 
Pope,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Scots, 
sent  a  letter  to  the  English  monarch, 
declaring  that  from  remote  antiquity, 
Scotland  had  belonged,  and  still  did  be- 
long, to  the  Roman  see.  It  was  not  a 
fief  of  the  English  crown,  and  as  the 
Scots  neither  owned  nor  desired  Edward's 
sway,  the  Pontiif  commanded  him  to  in- 
stantly cease  to  invade  their  territories, 
and  if  he  had  any  claims  against  that 
kingdom,  to  urge  them  at  Rome  before 
the  expiration  of  six  months.  On  this 
extraordinary  epistle  being  read  in  the 
King's  presence,  before  the  barons,  they 
became  so  enraged,  that  meeting  in  par- 
liament, they  framed  a  reply,  in  the  name 
of  the  commonalty  of  England,  express- 
ing their  astonishment  and  disgust  at 
the  tenor  of  the  papal  rescript.  Deny- 
ing in  toto  the  rope's  authority  over 
Scotland  in  lay  matters,  and  declaring 
that  from  the  pre-eminence  of  their 
regal  dignity,  the  Kings  of  England  had 
never  pleaded  respecting  their  temporal 
rights  before  any  judge,  ecclesiastical 
or  secular,  and  even  if  their  present  mo- 
narch desired  so  to  do,  they  would  not 
permit  it. 

Edward,  although  no  less  annoyed 
than  the  barons  at  the  Pope's  arrogance, 
had  no  wish  to  offend  the  Pontiff.  lie 
therefore  addressed  a  long  epistle  ex- 
plaining his  rights  to  him,  not  as  a 

Judge,  but  as  a  friend.  In  this  letter, 
bllowing  the  amusing  fiction  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  Edward  traces  the  feudal 
superiority  of  his  predecessors  from  the 


remote  era  of  Eli  and  Samuel,  when 
Brute  the  Trojan  landed  with  a  host  of 
followers,  cleared  the  island,  then  called 
Albion,  of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  a 
race  of  savugc  giants,  and  divided  it  be- 
tween his  three  sons,  giving  England  to 
Locrinc,  Scotland  to  Albanaet,  and  Wales 
to  Camber;  but  on  condition  that  Al- 
banact and  Camber,  being  the  younger, 
should  hold  their  territories  in  fee  of 
the  eldest  brother.  He  then  proceeds 
to  show,  at  great  length,  how  this  su- 
perior lordship,  thus  vested  in  Locrine, 
was  claimed  and  exercised  by  all  his 
successors,  and  passing  on  from  fiction  to 
facts,  enumerates  every  known  instance 
of  homage  done  by  the  Princes  of  the 
Scots  to  the  Saxon  and  Norman  mo- 
narchs. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing, 
this  wild  romance  from  Geoffrey's  Bri- 
tish History  was  viewed  in  the  light  of 
sober,  historical  truth,  and  even  for  cen- 
turies afterwards,  many  a  big-wig 
quoted  it  with  all  the  gravity  of  an 
oracle.  Indeed,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, Lord  Chief  Justice  Fortcscue,  with 
more  boldness  than  wisdom,  accounted 
for  our  boasted  liberty,  by  declaring  that 
the  kingdom  being  founded  by  Brute 
and  the  Trojans,  from  Italy  and  Greece, 
the  government  became  a  compound  of 
the  regal  and  political,  and  hence  arose 
our  matchless  institutions. 

In  answer  to  tdward's  fabulous  as- 
sertion, the  Scots  proved  themselves  as 
rich  in  historical  romance  as  the  En- 
glish. They  declared  that  with  Brute 
and  his  doings  they  had  nothing  to  do. 
They  were  the  descendants  of  Scotia,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh.  In  remote  times, 
their  progenitors  had  wrested  by  force  of 
arms  the  northern  half  of  Britain  from 
the  sons  of  Brute.  This  country  they 
had  maintained  possession  of  ever  since, 
and  therefore  they  now  owed  no  subjec- 
tion to  the  English  King. 

Their  reasonings,  however,  did  not 
protect  the  Scots  from  the  sword  of  their 
invader,  nor  further  their  interest  with 
the  Pope;  indeed,  however  willing  to 
claim  the  lordship  of  Scotland,  Boniface 
became  about  this  time  so  embroiled 
with  Philip  of  France,  that  to  preserve 
his  supremacy,  he  was  compellecUo  court 
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the  friendship  of  Edward,  by  relinquish-  I 
ing  the  cause  of  the  Scots,  who,  at  this 
juncture,  found  a  sincere  friend  in  the 
gentle  Margaret.  But  although  the 
good  Queen  secretly  implored  her  royal 
lord  on  their  behalf,  her  pleadings  were 
rain,  as  neither  tears  nor  entreaties  could 
move  Edward  to  relinquish  his  darling 
project  of  uniting  Scotland  to  the  crown 
of  England. 

In  June,  1801,  Margaret  being  no 
longer  in  a  situation  to  travel,  retired  to 
Woodstock,  where,  attended  by  the 
Princesses  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  she  gave 
birth  to  her  second  son,  Prince  Edmund. 
After  the  happy  termination  of  this 
event,  the  Queen  again  proceeded  to  the 
north,  and  in  a  newly-erected  castle  at 
Linlithgow,  passed  a  cheerless  Christ- 
mas, in  a  country  laid  desolate  by  the  op- 
posing forces.  Here,  however,  her  stay 
was  not  protracted.  M  In  the  following 
spring,"  saith  the  chronicler,  *'  the  King 
and  Queen  bid  adieu  to  the  bleak  hills 
of  Scotia,  and  journeying  southward 
reached  Devizes  in  April,"  whence,  after 
a  short  stay,  they  proceeded  to  Westmin- 
ster, where  the  marriage  of  Humphrey 
de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  was  solem- 
nized with  great  splendour  on  the  four- 
teenth of  November. 

In  May,  1303,  peace  was  concluded 
beween  France  and  England,  on  terms 
differing  but  little  from  those  decreed  by 
the  Pope  in  1298.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  affianced  to 
Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Philip  of  France, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  the  truce  with 
Scotland  having  expired,  Edward,  with 
a  larger  army  than  ever,  again  entered 
that  kingdom  to  renew  hostilities.  The 
Queen,  regardless  of  danger,  accompanied 
her  chi valrie  lord  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  theatre  of  war,  visiting  respectively 
Norham,  Fdinburgh,  Dunfermline,  Rox- 
burgh and  other  places. 

At  the  decline  of  summer,  Margaret 

Crococded  to  Tynemouth,  in  Northum- 
erland,  to  be  present  at  the  accouche- 
ment of  her  favourite  step-daughter  the 
Countess  of  Hereford ;  and  as  the  Earl  of 
Hereford  was  attending  Edward  in 
Scotland,  when  the  Countess  recovered, 
the  infant  was  sent  to  Windsor,  to  be 
nursed  along  with  her  juvenile  uncles, 


the  Princes  Thomas  and  Edmund,  and 
the  Queen  and  her  daughter-in-law  re- 
joined their  lords  in  Scotland. 

Margaret,  it  appears,  never  left  the 
company  of  Edward  during  the  winter, 
which  for  the  most  part  was  passed  by 
the  royal  pair  in  excursions.  Thus,  in 
November  they  were  at  Dunfermline, 
early  in  December  at  Banborough,  on 
Christmas  day  at  Hovingham,  near 
Milton,  in  January  at  Billington,  in 
February  at  Newberry,  in  March  at  Dur- 
ham, then  at  Newcastle,  and  so  forth  ; 
thus  proceeding  from  place  to  place,  ac- 
cording to  the  necessities  of  war  or  the 
dictates  of  pleasure. 

As  the  summer  advanced,  the  siege  of 
Stirling  Castle  fully  occupied  the  ener- 
gies of  the  Kin-  ;  and  although  the 
Queen  remained  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  army,  she  very  wisely  kept  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  where  tne  foe- 
men  were  hurling  defiance  at  each  other. 
In  the  preceding  February,  all  Scotland 
had  submitted  to  Edward,  save  the  hero 
Wallace  and  the  strong  castle  of  Stir- 
ling. Wallace  was  outlawed,  and  the 
garrison  of  Stirling  Castle,  after  bravely 
sustaining  a  heavy  protracted  siege, 
clouds  of  stones  weighing  from  two  to 
three  hundred  weight  each  being  daily 
ejected  from  the  royal  engines  against 
and  over  the  towering  battlements,  were 
at  length  compelled  by  starvation  to 
open  their  gates,  and  with  ghastly  coun- 
tenances, dishevelled  hair,  and  halters 
round  their  necks,  seek  favour  at  the 
feet  of  Edward. 

"  I  have  no  favour  to  grant,"  said  the 
King  ;  "  you  must  either  surrender  at 
pleasure,  and  be  hanged  as  traitors,  or 
return  to  your  castle." 

u  Sire,"  they  exclaimed,  with  uplifted 
hands,  "  we  acknowledge  our  guilt. 
We  are  all  guilty.  We  all  throw  our- 
selves on  vour  mercy." 

Edward  turned  aside  to  weep  over 
their  misfortunes,  and  ordered  them 
into  imprisonmnent,  but  without  chains 
or  seventy,  in  England. 

With  the  fall  of  Stirling  Castle,  Ed- 
ward considered  the  subjugation  of  Scot- 
land completed.  He  had  subdued  the 
country  from  end  to  end,  and  Wallace, 
the  only  man  whose  patriotism  and  en- 
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ergy  be  dreaded,  had  been  betrayed  by 
one  of  bis  countrymen,  and  already  sent 
prisoner  to  London,  lie  therefore  dis- 
banded his  wearied  troops,  and  accom- 

Eanied  by  the  Queen,  returned  to  Eng- 
ind  in  triumph.  On  reaching  London, 
he,  to  strike  terror  into  the  Scotch,  caused 
the  patriot  Wallace  to  be  tried  for  trea- 
son, murder,  and  robbery,  and  executed 
as  a  traitor.  For  this  act,  some  histo- 
rians brand  Edward  as  a  blood-thirsty 
tyrant,  whilst  others,  leaping  to  the  op- 
posite extreme,  declare,  that  although 
Wallace  was,  strictly  speaking,  not  a 
traitor,  as  he  had  never  sworn  fealty  to 
the  King  of  England,  still,  being  by  his 
own  acknowledgment  a  robber  and  a 
murderer,  he  fully  merited  the  death  he 
suffered.  But  whatever  view  may  be 
taken  of  the  conduct  and  fate  of  this 
heroic  Scotchman,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  was  something  peculiar  in  his 
case  which  rendered  him  less  worthy  of 
mercy  than  the  other  Scotch  patriots,  as 
towards  them  Edward  displayed  a  lenity 
and  moderation  rarely  indeed  grantea 
by  a  conqueror  to  the  vanquished. 

About  this  period,  several  events  oc- 
curred worthy  of  mention.  "  In  1300," 
says  the  chronicler,  M  King  Edward  for- 
bade the  passing  of  divers  false  moneyes 
made  by  art  of  copper  and  sulphur  sil- 
vered, such  as  crockards,  pollardes, 
rosaries,  and  others  coined  in  partes 
beyond  the  seas,  and  uttered  here  for 
stirlings,  so  that  many  thereby  were 
deceived.  These  monies,  the  King  at 
first  commanded  to  be  current  for  half- 
pence, which  was  but  half  the  value 
they  were  coined  for,  but  on  Easter  even, 
next  following,  the  same  monies  were 
forbidden  throughout  England  ;  after 
which  they  were  called  in,  and  a  new 
sterling  money  coined  unto  the  King's 
great  advantage."  In  the  subsequent 
year,  the  bakers  of  London  were,  by  a 
royal  decree,  allowed  to  hold  four  hall- 
motes  a  year  to  determine  of  offences 
committed  in  their  business,  and  were 
restricted  to  selling  bread  in  the  market, 
then  kept  on  the  site  of  Bread  Street, 
which  gave  name  to  Bread  Street  Ward. 

The  year  1303  was  rendered  re- 
markable by  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
successful  robberies  on  record.  During 


OF  FRANCE, 

the  absence  of  Edward  in  Scotland,  it 
was  discovered  that  a  burglarious  entry 
had  been  effected  into  the  exchequer  at 
Westminster,  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment containing  the  royal  treasure  bat- 
tered in  by  sheer  force,  the  chests  and 
coffers  wrenched  open,  and  plate,  jewels, 
and  money  abstracted  to  the  amount  it 
was  computed  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Suspicion  first  fell  on  the  ec- 
clesiastics of  Westminster,  and  the  ab- 
bots, forty-eight  monks,  and  thirty-two 
other  persons  connected,  with  the  abbey, 
were  arrested  by  order  of  the  King; 
the  clergy  being  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
the  laymen  to  the  "new  prison  near  to 
New  Gate."  They  were  subsequently 
tried  by  the  King's  justices,  and  as  the 
charges  against  them  could  not  be  sub- 
stantiated, ultimately  acquitted. 

The  most  probable  perpetrators  of  this 
daring  deed  were  one  Richard  de  Podli- 
cote,  and  William,  a  gardener  at  the 
royal  palace.    Podlicote,  it  appears,  sold 
to  the  London  goldsmiths  the  great 
bulk  of  the  stolen  treasure.  Amongst 
other  valuables  so  disposed  of,  are  enu- 
merated a  superb  silver  dish,  weighing 
fifteen  pounds,  two  gold  cups  of  five 
pounds  weight  each,  besides  gold  clasps, 
rings,  and  rubies,  pearls,  emeralds  and 
other  precious  stones,-  by  the  lap-full. 
How  tbis  audacious  thief  could  sell  these 
valuables  without  suspicion  is  indeed 
surprising,  especially  as,  after  completely 
glutting  the  London  market  with  his 
plunder,  he  boldly  marched  off  to  North- 
ampton, Winchester,  and  other  places, 
where,  poor  in  purse  as  we  are  told  our 
forefathers  were,  he  found  ready  pur- 
chasers, and  at  good  prices  too,  lor  the 
ri<*ht  royal  treasures.    Doubtless  this 
robbery  occasioned   Edward  no  very 
agreeable  recollections  of  the  period 
when  he  himself  ruthlessly  broke  open 
and  pillaged  the  treasury  chests  of  the 
Knights  Templars. 

A  £reat  sensation  was  created  at  the 
English  court  in  1305,  by  the  public 
punishment  of  Prince  Edward.  This 
Prince,  from  his  earliest  boyhood,  had 
been  fond  of  low,  riotous  company,  and 
advancing  step  by  step  in  the  evil  road, 
at  length  committed  most  unwarrant- 
able outrages.    One  day,  after  indulging 
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in  deep  potations  with  his  bosom  friend 
Piers  Gavcston,  the  son  of  a  Gascon 
knight,  and  other  vicious  nobles,  he 
prevailed  upon  the  whole  party  to  ac- 
company him  on  a  "  merry  frolic,"  as  it 
was  called,  when,  after  committing  seve- 
ral minor  outrages,  he,  with  riotous  tu- 
mult, broke  into  the  park  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield,  killed  all  the  deer  that 
could  be  met  with,  and  grossly  insulted 
the  domestics.  For  these  enormities, 
his  father,  with  a  laudable  sense  of  jus- 
tice, sent  him  to  prison,  and  Gaveston, 
as  the  leader  of  toe  riot  and  the  cor- 
rupter of  the  Prince's  morals,  was,  in 
the  following  year,  outlawed. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  giddy  Prince 
was  banished  from  court  and  kept  under 
restraint  at  Windsor,  for  having,  in  his 
father's  presence,  used  grossly  abusive 
language  to  (he  Bishop  of  Chichester ; 
and,  despite  the  urgent  pleadings  of  the 
Queen  and  his  royal  sisters,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  again  enter  the  King's  pre- 
sence, until  at  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, a  few  months  afterwards,  he  had 
asked  and  obtained  the  bishop's  pardon. 

This  sternness  of  King  Edward  did 
not  proceed  from  a  lack  of  paternal  love. 
He  desired  to  elevate  the  character  of 
his  heir,  and  now  that  he  had  pardoned 
him,  he  resolved  to  animate  his  breast 
with  chivalrous  sentiments.  Accord- 
ingly, all  the  young  nobility  of  England 
were  summoned  to  receive,  in  company 
with  Prince  Edward,  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  This  festival,  the  most 
splendid  of  the  kind  hitherto  witnessed 
in  England,  took  place  at  Westminster, 
in  May,  1306,  and  so  numerous  were  the 
august  company,  that  many  were  com- 
pelled to  dwell  in  tents  erected  for  their 
accommodation  in  the  Temple  gardens. 
The  expectant  knights  performed  their 
vigil  in  the  Temple  Church,  but  the 
Prince,  by  command  of  his  sire,  kept 
his  vigil  in  St.  Edward  s  Chapel,  the  last 
home  of  several  of  his  departed  kin- 
dred. On  the  morrow,  the  King  being 
weak,  and  the  heat,  caused  by  the  dense- 
ness  of  the  crowd,  excessive,  he 
knighted  his  son  in  the  hall  of  the  pa- 
lace, and  afterwards  the  same  honour 
was  conferred  by  the  Princo  of  Wales 
on  about  three  hundred  aspirants  for  the 


gilded  spurs  in  the  Abbey  Church.  As 
it  was  the  custom  for  new-made  knights 
to  make  a  vow,  not  on  the  gospels,  but 
in  the  presence  of  a  peacock,  heron,  or 
other  bird,  to  perform  some  deed  of 
valour,  suggested  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  two  swans,  in  nets  of  gold, 
were  placed  by  the  minstrels  on  the  table 
at  the  banquet ;  when  the  King  rising, 
vowed,  before  heaven  and  the  swans,  to 
revenge  the  murder  of  Comyn,  and 
punish  the  perfidy  of  Bruce  and  the 
other  Scotch  rebels.  Then  addressing 
the  company,  ho  told  them  how  that 
John  Comjrn,  the  son  of  Baliol's  sister, 
Marjory,  him  who,  from  the  battle  of 
Falkirk  to  Edward's  last  expedition 
into  Scotland,  had  directed  the  Scottish 
council  as  Guardian,  had  been  treacher- 
ously assassinated  at  the  church  of  the 
Minorites,  in  Dumfries,  in  the  preceding 
February,  by  the  ambitious  Bruce, 
grandson  of  the  original  unsuccessful 
competitor  for  the  regal  dignity  of  Scot- 
land, and  how  this  Prince  was  now  ani- 
mating the  Scotch  to  again  rise  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  English  rule,  and  own 
him  for  their  sovereign ;  "  and  therefore, 
my  lieges,"  continued  the  old  warrior 
King,  "  I  am  about  proceeding  to  tame 
the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  haughty 
Scotchmen,  and  I  conjure  you,  should 
I  die  on  the  expedition,  not  to  entomb 
my  remains  until  my  son,  aided  by  your 
good  swords,  has  accomplished  my 


vow. 


This  oration  was  followed  by  a  general 
burst  of  indignation  against  ISruce  and 
his  patriotic  supporters ;  and,  to  add  to 
the  excitement,  a  noble,  in  disguise, 
leaped  upon  a  table,  and  roared  out  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  "  By  the  Holy  Lord ! 
if  the  Scotch  do  not  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  cease  to  annoy  us  with  their  proud 
threats  and  swelling  lies,  we  will  consume 
all  Scotland  from  sea  to  sea,  and  not  leave 
a  living  man  to  tell  tho  tale  of  their  san- 
guine slaughter." 

The  excitement  appeased,  Prince  Ed- 
ward, aroused  by  the  stimulating  scene 
around  him  to  a  momentary  glow  of 
chivalrous  enthusiasm,  swore  that  he 
would  not  rest  two  nights  in  the  same 
place  until  he  had  passed  the  Scottish 
border,  to  do  his  fattier' s  bidding.  The 
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le  rowed  all  the  rest  and  the  next  I 

morning  they  proceeded  in  the  train  of  | 
the  Prince  on  their  route  to  Scotland, 


"To  tight  with  mlirht 
To  T»fiture  limb  a 

And  mil  to  rain 

A  warrior',  fame; 
In  the  bloody  bank's 

The  King  himself  followed  bj 
stages,  and  iaraed  writs  for  his  military 
tenants  to  meet  him  at  Carlisle  in  July 


Immediately  after  the  departure  of  her 
royal  lord,  Margaret  pare  birth  to  her 
youngest  child  and  only  daughter,  Elca- 
nora,  at  Woodstock.  '  The  Countess  of 
Hereford  was  present  at  the  delivery  of 
the  Queen,  and  immediately  afterwards 


proceeded  in  person  to  eongratulate  King 
t  d  ward  on  the  happy  termination  of  the 
event.  This  infant  was  the  second  of 
Edward's  numerous  family  who  bore 
the  name  of  Wean  era.  '  Eleanora, 
Countess  of  Parr,  who  died  in  1290, 
was  his  first  child,  whilst  this  was  his 
la>t ;  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  her 
constitution  was  extremely  delicate. 
However,  by  the  Queen's  desire,  she,  in 
the  second  year  of  her  ape,  was  sent  to 
Ambresbury  Nunnery,  where  she  resided 
with  the  Nun  Princess  Mary,  until  1311, 
when  she  died  of  general  debility,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  was  buried  with 
little  ceremony,  and  without  a  stone  to 
mark  her  grave,  in  the  Monastery  of 
Beaulieu,  in  Hampshire. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Margaret '$  crown — Her  residence  in  the  Tower— Kindness  to  the  poor— Patronage  to 
music  and  fine  arU — State  of  the  medical  art — The  royal  library — Coals — Deter* 
mined  bravery  of  the  Scotch  patriots — Edward's  mortal  illness — C/iarge  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales — Death — Burial — Tomb— His  remains  examined  in  the  eighteenth 
century— His  memoirt  written  by  John  o*  London — Margaret  bitterly  bewails  his 


Sy  LTnOUGII  Marga- 
r  ret  is  the  first  m- 
JB$i£  iy  stance  since  the  Con- 

Y   \Xai^Sn    *lUC8t»  °^  a  Queen 
not  being  solemnly 

crowned  and  anoint- 
ed, she  nevertheless 
possessed  a  state 
crown,  which  she  wore  on  festival  days. 
According  to  the  Parliamentary  Rolls 
under  Edward  the  First,  this  crown  was 
made  by  Thomas  do  Frowick,  warder 
of  the  Ixmdon  Goldsmiths'  Company, 
in  compliance  with  a  royal  order,  dated 
1803,  and  was  to  have  been  paid  for  by 
the  ensuing  Michaelmas.  At  the  time 
appointed  tor  payment,  Frowick  applied 
to  the  King's  servants,  who  had  given 
him  the  order  ;  they  referred  him  to  the 
royal  treasurer,  the  treasurer  ordered 
him  to  make  out  his  bill,  and  leave  it 
with  John  do  Cheam  and  his  fellow- 
receivers  of  tho  bills,  and  Cheam,  with 
whom  the  account  had  been  left,  neg- 
lected to  tuko  notice  of  it.    Being  in- 


jured by  the  delay,  he  prays  the  King  in 
1306,  for  God's  sake  and  the  soul  of  his 
father  Henry,  to  order  payment,  and  is 
answered,  he  may  take  his  bill  to  the 
clerk  of  the  King's  exchange,  adding  to 
it  the  charge  for  certain  silver  cups  and 
vases  which  he  had  also  made,  and  the 
said  clerk  should  pay  him  four  hundred 
and  forty  pounds,  in  part  of  his  bill,  be- 
fore the  next  Christmas. 

Shortly  after  her  confinement  at  Wood- 
stock, Margaret  took  up  her  residence  in 
London,  most  probably  by  the  desire  of 
the  King,  as,  hy  a  royal  order,  dated 
Carlisle,  June  twenty-eighth,  Fdward, 
after  informing  the  civic  authorities  that 
his  beloved  consort  would  shortly  pro- 
ceed to  the  Tower  of  London,  com- 
manded them  on  no  account  to  permit 
petitioners  from  the  city  or  others  to 
approach  that  fortress  during  her  so- 
journ there,  lest  she  should  suffer  from 
the  contagion  or  the  corrupt  air  that 
such  persons  might  bring  with  the  in. 
But  this  precept  was  only  partially  car- 
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ried  out ;  the  Queen  would  not  consent 
that  every  poor,  pleading  petitioner 
should  be  driven  from  her  presence.  All 
deserving  objects  she  insisted  upon  see- 
ing in  person,  and,  whenever  in  her 
power  to  do  so,  she  redressed  their 
wrongs  or  alleviated  their  distress ;  in- 
deed, the  rolls  and  records  of  her  period 
bear  abundant  evidence  of  her  charitable 
disposition  and  good-heartedness,  whilst 
nowhere  is  an  instance  of  oppressive  ex- 
traction, haughty  vindictiveness,  veni- 
ality,  or  immorality  recorded  against  her. 
In  some  cases  she  remits  fees  and  fines 
due  to  herself  from  poor  debtors,  in 
others  she  obtains  the  like  grace  for 
similar  unfortunates  owing  sums  to  the 
King ;  the  entries  of  money  given  by 
her  to  poor  widows  and  orphans  are 
many  ;  whilst,  at  the  risk  of  incurring 
the  severe  displeasure  of  her  royal  lord, 
she  saved  the  life  of  Godfrey  DeCoigncrs, 
the  goldsmith  who  made  the  crown  for 
Bruce  of  Scotland.  "  We  pardon  him," 
says  Edward,  M  at  the  earnest  entreaty 
cf  our  beloved  consort,  Margaret." 

Nor  did  Margaret  confine  her  liber- 
ality to  the  poor,  for,  in  conjunction 
with  her  beloved  husband,  she  afforded 
right  royal  encouragement  to  music, 
sculpture",  and  the  fine  arts.  But  what- 
ever perfection  some  of  the  arts  had 
obtained  in  England  at  this  period,  that 
of  medicine  was  at  a  very  low  ebb; 
even  Gaddesden,  the  court  physician, 
knew  of  no  better  treatment  for  the 
small-pox  than  that  of  endeavouring  to 
stare  it  out  of  countenance  by  a  glare  of 
brilliant  scarlet.  When  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  attacked  with  this  disease, 
Gaddesden  ordered  him  to  be  placed  in 
a  room  where  the  bed  was  scarlet,  the 
furniture  was  scarlet,  the  hangings  were 
scarlet ;  in  fact,  everything  on  which  the 
eyes  could  rest,  even  to  the  dresses  of  the 
attendants,  were  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue. 
By  good  luck  the  Prince  recovered,  the 
treatment  was  deemed  highly  efficacious, 
and  forthwith  all  who  could  afford  it, 
availed  themselves  of  the  "  scarlet  sys- 
tem" in  the  cure  of  this  dangerous 
disease. 

Neither  Margaret  nor  Edward  appear 
to  have  afforded  much  encouragement  to 
literature.    In  fact,  in  1300,  the  royal 


library— if  library  it  deserves  to  be  de- 
signated—  consisted  of  only  seven  vo- 
lumes— a  British  History,  the  Memoirs 
of  Tancred,  a  romance,  a  treatise  on 
agriculture,  two  religious  works,  and  a 
book  of  chants,  and  the  majority  of 
these  being  absurd,  trashy  productions, 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  diving  into,  we 
may  presume  that  neither  the  King  nor 
the  (iuren  were  great  readers. 

In  the  reign  or  Edward  the  First,  ma- 
lignant fevers,  the  small-pox,  and  other 
contagious  diseases,  occasionally  burst 
forth  with  alarming  virulence  in  Lon- 
don, which  the  nobles  attributed  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  lately-introduced 
practice  of  burning  pit-coal  as  fuel. 
Quaint  old  Stowe,  in  his  Chronicle,  tells 
us:  "This  year  (1306),  upon  sundry 
complaints  or  the  clergy  and  nobility  re- 
sorting to  the  city  of  London,  touching 
the  great  annoyance  and  danger  of  con- 
tagion growing,  by  reason  of  the  stench 
of  burning  sea-coal,  which  divers  fire- 
makers  in  Southwark,  Wapping,  and 
East  Smithfield  now  used  to  make  their 
common  fires  of,  because  of  the  cheap- 
ness thereof,  and  to  forbear  the  burning 
of  bavins  and  such  like  fuel;  the  King 
expressly  commanded  the  mayor  ana 
sheriffs  of  London  forthwith  to  make 
proclamation  that  all  those  fire-makers 
should  cease  the  burning  of  sea-coal,  and 
make  their  fires  of  such  fuel  of  wood  and 
coal  as  had  been  formerly  used.  Thus 
much  I  found  in  the  record,  the  which  I 
thought  very  necessary  to  set  down,  to 
shew  the  difference  of  former  times  with 
the  necessity  of  that  firing  to  be  now  so 
generally  used,  which  at  the  time  was  so 
much  disliked  and  avoided,  not  only  of 
the  better  sort,  but  even  of  the  common 
people,  whereas,  at  this  day,  viz.,  in  the 
year  1612,  and  the  tenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  James,  at  which  time  1 
write  this  book,  the  aforesaid  sea-coal 
and  pit-coal  has  become  the  general  fuel 
of  this  Britain  Island ;  used  in  the  houses 
of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry  in 
London,  and  in  all  the  other  cities  and 
shires  of  this  kingdom,  as  well  for 
the  dressing  of  meat,  washing,  brewing, 
dyeing,  as  otherwise.  The  greatest  ruin 
and  destruction  of  wood  in  this  kingdom 
hath  been  the  late  making  of  iron  and 
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glass,  besides  the  just  occasion  of  spend- 
ing timber  in  building  extraordinary 
ships,  as  well  in  number  as  in  bigness, 
besides  the  unspeakable  daily  increase  in 
building  of  houses,  boats,  barges,  wag- 
gons, coaches,  carts,  and  many  other 
things  for  household  uses,  and  which, 
together  with  the  want  of  conservation 
and  planting  of  woods  within  these  last 
fourscore  Tears,  are  the  true  reasons  of 
the  great  scarcity  of  timber  and  sweet 
fuel  in  Kngland." 

"Whilst  Margaret  was  employing  her 
munificence  in  the  erection  of  the  choir 
of  the  elegant  Church  of  the  Grey  Friars, 
and  otherwise  encouraging  the  progress 
of  improvement  in  the  metropolis,  ¥d- 
ward,  detained  by  weakness  at  Carlisle, 
was  busily  occupied,  first  in  adjusting 
the  difference  between  himself  and  his 
barons,  many  of  whom  were  growing 
weary  of  warfare,  and  afterwards  in 
enthusiastic  efforts  to  subdue  the  Scots. 
But  the  ambition  of  the  English  King 
was  defeated  by  his  own  decrepitude, 
and  the  courage,  perseverance,  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  brave  Bruce.  Although 
repeatedly  beaten,  and  driven  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  wild  moors  and  mountain 
fastnesses,  Bruce  and  his  daring  patriotic 
band  could  neither  be  conquered  nor  pre- 
vailed upon  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
With  death  or  liberty  for  their  motto, 
they,  if  overcome  in  one  part  of  the 
country,  flew  to  another,  and,  at  an 
unexpected  moment,  rushed  upon  the 
English  with  maniacal  impetuosity,  and 
before  the  enemy  recovered  from  the 
shock,  precipitately  retreated  again  to 
the  security  of  the  hills  and  forests. 
31  any  of  these  brave  patriots  were 
taken  and  executed  as  traitors,  whilst 
others  were  imprisoned  with  rigour. 
Their  fate,  as  champions  of  liberty,  may 
demand  our  pity,  but  when  we  consider 
that  some  were  murderers  and  robbers, 
and  all  had  more  than  once  broke  their 
oath  of  fealty  and  been  pardoned,  and 
the  rcfore  were  traitors  according  to  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  age,  it  would  be 
unjuMt  to  the  memory  of  Edward  to 
brand  him  as  a  cruel  despot  on  account 
of  their  unfortunate  end. 

Annoyed  at  the  repeated  successful 
sullies  of  Bruce,  and  feeling  his  health 


improved,  Edward  endeavoured  to  ad- 
vance with  his  army  into  Scotland,  but 
the  exertion  of  mounting  his  horse 
brought  on  a  severe  relapse  of  dysentery, 
which  it  was  beyond  mortal  power  to 
check.  Finding  death  approacning,  the 
old  King  sent  for  the  Prince  of  "Wales,  and 
charged  him  to  be  just,  merciful,  courte- 
ous, and  constant  in  word  and  deed ;  to 
love  his  two  young  brothers,  to  honour 
and  respect  his  mother,  Queen  Margaret, 


to  recall  Gaveston,  to  duly  apply 
the  thirty-two  thousand  marks  which  he 
had  bequeathed  from  the  treasury  for 
the  service  of  seven  score  knights  in  the 
Holy  Land,  and,  upon  pain  of  eternal 
damnation,  not  to  turn  to  the  south  till 
he  had  subdued  Scotland. 

"  But  what  if  the  rebels  will  not  suc- 
cumb, sire?"  demanded  the  Prince,  hor- 
rified by  the  malediction,  and  impelled 
by  a  desire  to  immediately  encircle  his 
brow  with  the  crown. 

"Carry  my  bones  with  you  at  the 
head  of  the  army,"  uttered  the  dying 
monarch ;  "  that  will  ensure  success"."* 
The  Prince  promised  compliance,  and 
the-  King,  anxious  to  die  in  a  country  he 
had  more  than  once  subjugated,  Pro- 
ceeded, by  easy  journeys,  towards  Soot- 
land.  In  this  manner  he  advanced  as 
far  as  the  little  town  of  Burgh-upon- 
the-Sands,  in  Cumberland,  where  he 
expired,  on  the  seventh  of  July,  1307,  in 
the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-fifth  of  his  reign. 

In  defiance  of  his  father's  prohibi- 
tion, Edward  resolved  to  bury  his  bones 
with  all  convenient  despatch.  Accord- 
ingly, the  body  was  conveyed  to  "Wal- 
tham  Abbey,  remained  there  till  the  new 
King  had  received  the  oath  of  allegiance 

*  Froissart  says  the  King  made  the  Prince 
of  Wales  swear,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
barons,  that,  immediately  he  was  dead,  he 
would  have  his  body  boiled  in  a  large  caul- 
dron, till  the  fietth  should  drop  from  the  booea; 
that  he  would  have  the  flesh  buried,  and  the 
bones  preserved,  and  that  every  time  the 
Scots  rebelled  against  him,  he  would  carry  in 
his  march  against  them  the  bones  of  his  fa- 
ther; for  he  believed  most  firmly  that,  in 
their  encounters  with  the  Scots,  the  English 
would  always  be  victorious  as  long  as  they 
carried  his  bones  with  them.  There  appears 
so  much  exaggeration  in  this  statement,  that 
we  have  preferred  following  the  text  of  Wal- 
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from  bis  subjects,  and  other  preliminaries 
had  been  arranged,  was  then  carried  in 
great  state  to  London,  where  masses 
were  said  over  it,  and  requiems  sung  in 
Trinity,  Grey  Friars,  and  St.  Paul's 
churches,  ana  afterwards  conveyed  in  a 
superb  car  to  Westminster,  and  entombed 
with  great  pomp  in  the  chapel  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  amidst  the  abundant 
tears  of  the  sorrowing  Queen  Margaret, 
who,  it  appears,  took  part  in  the  mourn- 
ful procession. 

Edward  the  First  was  buried  on  the 
north  side  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward, 
and  close  to  the  grave  of  his  father, 
Ilcnry  the  Third,  on  the  eighteenth  of 
October.  On  his  tomb,  which  consists 
of  five  unadorned  slabs  of  Purbeck  mar- 
ble, is  a  Latin  inscription  to  this  effect : 

"Whilst  lived  this  King, 

By  him  all  things 
Were  in  most  goodly  plight; 

Fraud  lay  hid, 

Great  peace  was  kept, 
And  honesty  had  might." 

In  May,  1774,  the  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety being  desirous  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  his  body,  in  consequence  of  the  me- 
thods taken  to  preserve  it,  by  writs  issued 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  and 
Henry  the  Fourth,  to  renew  the  wax 
about  it,  obtained  permission  to  open 
the  stone  sarcophagus  in  which  it  was 
deposited.  "We  found  it,"  says  Sir 
Joseph  Ayloffe,  who  was  present  at  the 
interesting  examination,  "  enclosed  in  a 
large  square  mantle  of  linen,  waxed  on 
the  inside :  the  head,  on  which  was  a 
crown  of  gilded  copper,  and  face  were 
covered  with  a  crimson  silk,  and  the 
body  was  swathed  in  cere-cloth  of  very 
fine  linen,  even  the  fingers  and  face 
being  go  neatly  wrapped  that  every  part 
was  visible.  A  tunic  of  red  silk  damask 
enveloped  the  body,  upon  which  lay  a 
kind  of  scarf  of  white  silk  tissue,  three 
inches  in  breadth,  worked  with  an  ele- 
gant pattern  of  very  small  mock  pearl, 
and  having  at  intervals  of  about  six 
inches,  gilt  quatrefoils  of  fiilagree-work 
delicately  chased  and  ornamented  with 
glass  imitations  of  gems,  very  well  exe- 
cuted, and  each  set  in  a  raised  socket ; 
some  of  these  imitated  rubies,  some  eme- 
ralds, and  some  sapphires.    On  the  left 


shoulder  the  royal  mantle,  of  rich  crimson 
satin,  was  fastened  with  a  brooch  of 
large  size  and  beautiful  workmanship, 
adorned  with  red  and  blue  stone,  and 
mock  pearls ;  it  is  four  inches  in  di- 
ameter, whilst  the  pin  is  formed  of  a 
large  piece  of  blue  glass,  shaped  like  an 
acorn,  and  fixed  in  a  chased  socket.  The 
body,  from  the  waist,  was  wrapped  in 
a  rich  figured  cloth  of  gold  vestment, 
which  wholly  enveloped  the  feet;  on 
each  hand  lay  a  ouatrefoil,  similar  to 
those  just  described,  and  which  probably 
had  belonged  to  the  iewelled  gloves,  a 
royal  distinction  at  this  period,  and  a 
sceptre  and  rod,  with  dove  of  white  ena- 
mel, lav  on  each  side."  The  body  was 
in  perfect  preservation,  measured  six 
feet  two  inches  in  length,  was  finely  pro- 
portion* d,  ^d  by  all  appearances  it  had 
not  been  disturbed  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  a  period  of  about 
three  hundred  and  seventy  years. 

In  imitation  of  Adelicia,  consort  of 
Henry  the  First,  Queen  Margaret  em- 
ployed John  o'London  to  pen  the  me- 
moirs of  her  beloved  lord.  In  this  cu- 
rious work  Margaret  is  made  to  bewail 
the  loss  of  King  Edward  in  strains  of 
the  deepest  dejection. 

"I  weep  incessantly,"  exclaims  the 
widowed  Queen,  ulive  but  to  mourn. 
Joy  has  fled  my  breast,  and  my  heart  is 
choked  with  grief.  The  silvery  tones 
of  the  cithara,*  the  majestic  peals  of  the 
!  organ  no  longer  charm  my  weary  soul ; 
life  is  a  heavy  burden  to  me ;  no  6orrow 
can  equal  my  sorrow.  Alas  !  the  joy  of 
my  heart,  the  delight  of  my  eyes,  the 
Paradise  of  my  hopes,  my  only  happi- 
ness, my  dearly  beloved  Euwara,  is  gone 
— lost — dead!  Oh,  weep  ye  isles !  for  so 
great  a  King  you  will  never  again  be- 
hold!" 

These  lamentations  from  a  widow  of 
twenty-six  for  a  husband  of  sixty-nine, 
exaggerated  as  they  may  appear,  are 

E roved  by  the  after-life  of  Margaret  to 
ave  been  sincere,  as  the  sorrowing 
Queen,  after  complying  with  the  dying 
request  of  her  lord,  by  attending  the 
marriage  of  her  son-in-law,  Edward  the 
Second,  with  her  niece  Isabella,  retired 
to  private  life,  and  never  again  entered 
•  A  musical  Instrument  resembling  a  guitar. 
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the  married  state.  Marlborough  Castle 
appears  to  have  been  her  permanent  re- 
sidence ;  and  here,  after  a  widowhood  of 
ten  years,  chiefly  occupied  in  the  care  of 
her  children  ana  the  service  of  religion 
and  charity,  she  expired  on  the  four- 
teenth of  February,  1318,  at  the  early 
a^e  of  thirty-six.  Her  property  she 
disposed  of  principally  to  charitable  pur- 
poses by  will,  in  which  she  named  her 
two  sons  her  joint  executors. 

As  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his  honoured 
step-mother,  Edward  the  Second,  imme- 
diately after  her  death,  despatched  John 
de  llansted  to  Marlborough  with  two 
rich  palls  •  of  Lucca  cloth  to  lay  over 
her  body ;  he  then  afforded  the  executors 
every  facility  to  execute  the  will,  and 
aided  them  in  the  performance  of  the 
last  sad  offices  to  their  deputed  mother. 

From  Northampton  the  funeral  pro- 
cession advanced  to  London,  where, 
after  the  royal  remains  had  been  placed 
before  the  high  altar  of  St.  Mary  Overy, 
during  the  performance  of  a  solemn  ser- 
vice, it  was  conveyed  to  its  final  resting- 
place,  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars, 
which  had  been  principally  founded  by 
Queen  Margaret's  munificence,  and  was 
still  unfinished.  Here,  ere  the  body  was 
consigned  to  the  tomb,  the  King  caused 
several  more  rich  palls  of  Lucca  cloth  to  be 
placed  over  it  at  his  own  individual  cost. 

Queen  Margaret  was  buried  before  the 
altar,  in  the  choir  which  she  herself  had 
built,  of  the  Grey  Friars  Church,  now 
Christ's  Hospital,  London.  The  splendid 
monument  erected  to  her  memory  was 
destroyed  at  the  Reformation.  Accord- 
ing to  Stowe,  it  was  sold  with  other 
tombs,  and  about  seven  score  grave- 

*  These  palln  were  the  perquisites  of  the 
priest  officiating  in  the  church  where  the  body 
lay  when  they  were  placed  on  it. 
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stones,  all  of  marble  or  alabaster,  for 
about  fifty  pounds,  by  Sir  Martin 
Bowes,  M.P.,  and  Lord  Mayor  in  1546. 

Margaret  left  two  surviving  children, 
Thomas  and  Edmund. 

Thomas  was  created  Earl  of  Norfolk 
and  Earl  Marshal.  By  his  first  wife, 
Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  Roger  Hayles,  of 
Hardwick,  in  Suffolk,  he  had  one  son, 
Edward,  and  two  daughters,  Margaret 
and  Alice.  The  heiress  of  Margaret 
married  John  Howard,  and  thus  united 
in  the  Howard  family  the  blood  of  St. 
Louis  of  France,  and  the  Plantagenets 
of  England.  The  second  wife  of  Earl 
Thomas,  Mary,  daughter  of  Jx>rd  Wil- 
liam Koss,  and  widow  of  Sir  Ralph 
Cobham,  survived  him  without  issue, 
and  found  a  third  husband  in  Lord  Bre- 
rose,  of  Brember. 

Margaret's  second  son,  Edmund,  at- 
tained to  the  earldom  of  Kent.  He 
espoused  Margaret,  daughter  of  John, 
and  sister  and  sole  heir  of  Lord  Thomas 
Wakes,  of  Northampton,  who  brought 
him  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  His  sons 
died  without  issue;  his  daughter,  Jo- 
anna, for  her  beauty  called  the  Fair  Maid 
of  Kent,  was  wed  three  times.  From 
her  first  husband,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
she  was  divorced.  By  her  second  hus- 
band, Sir  Thomas  Holland,  she  bad 
issue,  and  thus  became  the  ancestress  of 
the  nobility  bearing  the  name  of  Hol- 
land. Her  third  and  last  husband  was 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  by  him 
she  became  the  mother  of  King  Richard 
the  Second. 

Earl  Edmund  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  contention  of  the  Second  Ed- 
ward's reign,  and  falling  an  innocent 
victim  to  the  wicked  treachery  of  Isa- 
bella of  France,  died  on  the  scaffold  in 
1329. 
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i  HAT  the  boast  of 
ancestry  is  really 
significant  of  little 
or  nothing  but  the 
folly  of  the  boaster, 
is  strikingly  exem- 
plified in  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present 
memoir.  For  although  no  Queen  of 
England,  since  the  Norman  Conquest, 
could  claim  so  illustrious  a  descent  as 
Isabella  of  France — she  being  the  second 
daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of 
France,  and  his  consort,  Joanna,  Queen 
of  Navarre,  whilst  her  three  brothers, 
Jiouis  the  Tenth,  Philip  the  Long,  and 
Charles  the  Fair,  successively  as- 
cended the  French  throne — history  has 


branded  her  memory  with  deeds  tho 
blackest  that  have  darkened  the  annals 
of  female  royalty  since  the  days  of  tho 
wicked  Saxon  Queen,  Elfirida  —  deeds 
at  which  humanity  shudders,  and  which 
the  most  partial  of  her  biographers, 
with  all  their  silly  vain-glorious  vaunts 
of  her  distinguished  descent,  have  nei- 
ther been  able  to  excuse  nor  conceal. 
Her  career  for  the  most  part  being  ono 
rather  to  blush  for  than  exult  over— to 
excite  grief  and  indignation  rather  than 
respect  or  veneration. 

1  sabella  of  France,  the  greatest  beauty 
of  her  times,  was  born  at  Paris  about 
the  year  1291.  History  is  silent  as  to 
the  exact  date  of  her  birth,  but  judging 
from  the  writings  of  her  contemporaries, 
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and  the  events  of  her  life,  we  eannot  be 
far  wrong  in  the  period  we  have  as- 
signed. In  compliance  with  a  treaty 
between  Edward  the  First  and  Philip 
the  Fair,  Isabella  was  solemnly  be- 
trothed to  Edward  the  Second,  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  1303.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  with  gnat  pomp 
in  the  presence  of  the  1  rench  King  and 
Queen,  the  leading  nobles  of  France, 
and  the  English  ambassadors.  As  Prince 
Edward  was  not  present,  after  the  Pope's 
dispensation  for  the  marriage  had  been 
read  aloud,  Pere  Gilo,  Archbishop  of 
Narhonnc,  who  officiated  on  the  occa- 
sion, took  the  hand  of  Isabella  in  his, 
and  emphatically  exclaimed,  "  By  this 
ai  t  do  1  solemnly  betroth  Edward  ot 
Caernarvon,  and  Isabella,  the  second 
daughter  of  Philip,  the  reigning  monarch 
of  France,  on  condition  that  the  terms 
of  their  marriage  treaty  be  duly  per- 
formed." By  this  marriage  treaty,  it 
was  stipulated,  that  Philip  should  *give 
his  daughter  a  portion  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand tournois,  tnree  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  sterling,  and  that 
she  should  succeed  to  the  dower  of  Ed- 
ward the  First's  Queen,  her  aunt,  Mar- 

Saret,  and  have  granted  to  her  use, 
uring  Margaret's  lifetime,  castles  and 
manors  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 

Edward  the  First  was  anxious  for 
this  match,  and  with  his  dying  words 
charged  his  heir  to  complete  his  union 
with  Isabella  without  delay.  This  in- 
junction was  tho  only  one  of  the  last 
solemn  commands  of  his  sire  that  Ed- 
ward the  Second  thought  proper  to  obey. 
It  completely  accorded  with  his  own 
sentiments,  he  therefore  complied  with 
it  in  such  haste,  that  before  the  obse- 
quies of  his  father  were  solemnized,  the 
fiishops  of  Durham  and  Norwich  were 
dispatched  to  the  French  court  to  name 
the  natal-day,  and  forward  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  espousals ;  whilst 
he  himself,  immediately  the  arrangements 
for  his  wedding  were  completed,  turned 
his  back  upon  Scotland,  where  the  ener- 
getic patriot,  Robert  Bruce,  was  daily 
gaining  strength,  and  neglecting  all 
matters  of  state,  hurried  on  nis  unfortu- 
nate marriage  and  coronation  with  ill- 


advised  precipitancy.  Indeed,  the  first 
acts  of  Edward  the  Second  were  such  as 
at  once  to  excite  the  contempt  of  the 
court  and  nobles,  and  convince  the  na- 
tion of  his  impotency  as  a  monarch. 
His  sire  was  scarcely  dead,  when,  in 
violation  of  his  solemn  oath,  he  recalled 
his  favourite,  Piers  Gaveston,  from  ba- 
nishment, totally  changed  the  officers  of 
government,  and  disgraced  and  impri- 
soned the  treasurer,  Lungton,  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
the  prelate,  with  a  commendable  resolu- 
tion, had  formerly  refused  to  supply  the 
Prince  and  his  favourite  with  money  for 
their  wanton  pleasures.  Nor  was  this 
all;  Edward  daily  showered  gifts  and 
honours  upon  Gaveston.  lie  elevated 
him  to  the  Earldom  of  Cornwall,  made 
him  lord  chamberlain,  bestowed  upon 
him  the  thirty  thousand  marks  destined 
for  the  Holy  War,  and,  on  the  first  of 
November,  1307,  bv  special  appointment, 
married  him  to  his  own  niece,  Marga- 
ret of  Gloucester,  daughter  of  his  sister, 
Joanna  of  Acre,*  an  act  which,  of  it- 
self, greatly  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  barons  and  the  people,  f 

Having  appointed  Gaveston  Regent, 
with  full  sovereign  powers  during  his 
absence,  Edward  embarked  at  Dover,  on 
the  twenty  second  of  January,  1308,  to 
complete  his  marriage.  After  a  pros- 
perous vovage  he  landed  at  Boulogne, 
received  the  joyous  smiles  of  his  bride 
and  her  royal  parents,  who  awaited  his 
arrival,  and  on  the  same  day,  did  ho- 
mage to  Philip  tho  Fair,  for  Guionne 
and  Ponthieu. 

The  following  day,  January  the 
twenty-fifth,  Isabella  and  Edward  were 
married  in  the  cathedral  of  Boulogne 

*  When  Gaveston  married,  the  King  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  honours  of  Tickhill  and 
Berkhampstead,  the  castle  and  manors  of 
Skipton  in  Yorkshire,  High  Pen  in  Derby- 
shire, Cockermouth  in  Cumberland,  Torpel 
and  Upton  in  Northamptonshire,  Carisbrook 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  divers  other  lands 
in  England,  besides  lands  in  Guienne,  to  the 
yearly  value  of  three  thousand  marks.  A 
tolerablo  marriage  present  this  froni  a  mo- 
narch to  a  foreign  subject,  whose  only  ser- 
vices were  those  of  a  debased,  immoral  syco- 
phant :  no  wonder  the  nation  cried  aloud 
against  it. 

t  See  Memoir  of  Eleanors  of  Castile,  page 
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with  great  splendour ;  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  King  and  Queen  of  France, 
Mary,  the  Queen  Dowager  of  France, 
the  King  of  Navarre,  the  King  and 
Queen  of  the  Romans,  the  Archduke  of 
Austria,  the  King  of  Sicily,  Margaret, 
the  Queen  Dowager  of  England,  and 
the  most  numerous  and  brilliant  assembly 
of  princes  and  nobles  that  had  ever  be- 
fore graced  the  nuptials  of  a  mighty 
monarch. 

The  marriage  feasts  were  the  most  gor- 
geous and  sumptuous  that  had  ever 
been  witnessed.  The  brilliant  display 
of  plate,  the  variety  and  richness  of  the 
dishes,  and  the  excellency  of  the  many 
rare  and  choice  wines,  arc  dwelt  upon 
with  enthusiasm  by  a  French  chroni- 
cler who  was  present,  and  who,  after 
lavishing  praises  on  the  appointments 
and  gorgeous  pageants,  continues,  "  Mine 
eyes  never  beheld  such  prowess,  such 
masculine  beauty,  as  that  displayed  by 
the  royal  tilters  at  the  tournaments  held 
on  the  occasion ;  the  play  of  lances  was 
wonderful,  sometimes  fearful,  to  look 
upon."  But  withal,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  the  stars  that  shone 
forth  most  brilliantly  out  of  this  daz- 
zling constellation  of  royal  and  noble 
personages.  Edward  was  pronounced 
the  handsomest  man  in  Europe,  and 
Isabella,  from  her  exquisite  beauty,  was 
named  the  Fair. 

This  gay  festivity  was  brought  to  a 
close  on  the  sixth  of  February,  and  on 
the  following  day,  Edward  and  his 
bride,  accompanied  bv  two  of  Isabella's 
uncles,  the  Duke  of  ftrabant,  and  a  nu- 
merous train  of  foreign  nobles,  whom 
Edward  had  invited  to  witness  his  coro- 
nation, voyaged  to  Dover  in  safety.  At 
Dover,  the  royal  party  were  met  by 
Gaveston,  and  most  of  the  English  ba- 
rons and  their  ladies  ;  when,  to  the  asto- 
nishment and  disgust  of  all  present,  the 
moment  the  King  saw  Gaveston,  he  de- 
serted the  Queen,  and  neglecting  the 
others,  rushed  into  the  arms  of  his  fa- 
vourite, called  him  his  dearest  brother, 
and  kissed  and  caressed  him  with  all 
the  tenderness  of  a  lover  to  one  of  the 
gentler  sex.  After  remaining  two  days 
at  Dover,  the  Kin*  and  Queen,  with 
their  train,  proceeded  to  Eltham,  whence, 


after  a  short  stay,  to  admit  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  preparations  for  their 
coronation,  they  journeyed  to  West- 
minster, where,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
February,  being  Quinquagcsima  Sundav, 
Edward  and  Isabella  were  solemnly 
crowned  and  anointed  by  the  I'ishop  of 
Winchester,*  who  obtained  from  the 
King  a  solemn  pledge  at  the  altar,  to 
protect  the  liberties  and  duly  execute 
the  laws  of  the  land. 

"  Sire,"  demanded  the  officiating  pre- 
late, in  a  loud,  clear  voice,  "  will  you 
grant,  and  keep,  and  confirm  by  vour 
oath,  to  the  people  of  England,  the  laws 
and  customs  granted  to  them  by  the 
Kings  of  England,  your  predecessors, 
and  especially  the  laws,  the  customs, 
and  the  franchises  granted  to  the  clergy 
and  to  the  people  by  the  glorious  King, 
St.  Edward,  your  predecessor  r " 

"I  will,  and  promise  it,"  answered 
the  King. 

"  Sire,"  continued  the  bishop,  "  will 
you  keep  to  God  and  holy  church,  and 
clergy  and  people,  peace  and  harmony 
in  God,  according  to  your  power  ? " 

"  I  will  keep  them,5'  replied  the  King. 

"Sire,"  repeated  the  Bishop,  "will 
you  cause  to  be  observed  in  all  your 
judgments  right  and  justice,  with  dis- 
cretion in  mercy  and  in  truth,  to  the 
best  of  your  power  ?" 

"  I  will,"  answered  the  King. 

"And  now,  sire,"  said  the  Bishop, 
putting  the  last  question,  "  will  you 
promise  to  hold  and  maintain  the  laws 
and  the  customs  whieh  the  commonalty 
of  your  kingdom  shall  have  enacted, 
and  will  you  defend  and  strengthen 
them  to  the  utmost  of  your  power?" 

"  I  promise  it,"  replied  the  King.f 

At  the  altar,  Edward  made  two  of- 
ferings ;  first,  a  pound  of  gold,  in  the 
form  of  a  king  holding  a  ring  in  his 
hand,  and  afterwards  eight  ounces  of 
gold,  wrought  into  an  effigy  of  a  pilgrim 
putting  forth  his  hand  to  receive  the 

*  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  out 
of  the  country. 

f  This  is  the  first  perfect  copy  of  a  corona- 
tion oath  in  the  English  history ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  it  was  not  so  much 
Magna  Charta  as  the  laws  of  the  Saxon 
King,  Edward  the  Confessor,  that  the  mo- 
narch swore  to  observe. 
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to  tradition,  this  same 
the  coronation  of  her 


nnsr  was  used  at 
present  Majesty. 

Although  the  coronation  was  performed 
with  extraordinary  magnificence,  in  the 
i»n-<  m  eof  mofltoftkf  pr-  bin,  and  all  the 
leading  barons  and  their  ladies,  and  with 
every  outward  expression  of  joy,  discon- 
tent  secretly  rankled  in  tbe  breasts  of 
many,  if  not  all,  who  officiated  at  or 
witnessed  the  imposing  ceremony,  from 
the  King  and  the  Queen  down  to  the 
poorest  noble. 

Isabella  was  crabbed,  peerish,  and 
morose  throughout  the  day  ;  indeed  her 
pride  had  again  been  deeply  wounded 
by  the  gross  indiscretion  of  the  King, 
who,  because  Gaveston  delighted  in 
finery,  had,  in  defiance  of  her  expressed 
wish,  given  to  that  favourite  all  the 
costly  jewels  and  trinkets  which  he  had 
received  as  wedding  presents  from  his 
father-in-law,  the  rrench  King,  and 
which  Isabella  very  naturally  desired  to 
retain  for  the  use  of  herself  and  her 
roval  lord. 

The  cause  of  the  Queen  was  espoused 
by  the  noble  ladies,  some  of  whom  openly 
cried  out,  '*  Shame  upon  the  King  and 
his  base  minion  !"  whilst  several  of  the 
leading  barons  whispered  their  determi- 
nation to  withhold  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance if  the  favourite  was  not  banished, 
which  so  alarmed  Edward,  that  he  pro- 
mised, immediately  after  his  inaugura- 
tion, to  call  a  parliament,  with  a  view 
to  arrange  matters  to  their  satisfac- 
tion. 

To  heighten  the  ill-feelings  which, 
out  of  respect  to  the  occasion,  few  dared 

rly  to  express,  the  arrangements  of 
ceremonial  were  made  entirely  by 
Gaveston,  the  whole  business  was  under 
his  control,  and,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
the  scene  was  one  of  wild  confusion  and 
disorder.  Everything  was  out  of  place, 
or  out  of  time:  nothing  went  right. 
The  offices  at  the  ceremony  had  been 
distributed  without  regard  to  the  claims 
of  inheritance  or  the  precedents  of  for- 
mer reigns;  and  what,  above  all,  was 
bitterly  galling  to  the  barons,  the  highest 
place  of  honour — that  of  walking  imme- 
diately hefore  the  King,  and  bearing  the 
of  St.  Edward  -was  conferred  on 


!  Gaveston,  who  outvied  the  king  himself 
in  the  splendour  of  his  attire. 
The  consecration  of  the  King  and 

I  Qneen  was  not  over  till  past  three 
o'clock.  The  barons  were  famishing  of 
hunger,  and  when,  at  last,  the  banquet 

'  was  spread,  although  profuse  in  quan- 

I  tity,  it  was  bad  in  quality,  and  so  ill- 
served,  that  no  regard  was  paid  to  cere- 
mony or  order ;  and  those  that  did  not 
help  themselves  to  what  they  liked  as 
they  best  could,  stood  a  fair  chance  of 
getting  nothing.  Scarcely  a  dish  was 
properly  cooked,  some  being  over  and 
some  under  done,  whilst,  whether  from 
design  or  accident,  not  a  morsel  was 
placed  on  the  Queen's  table  till  after 
dark,  and  then,  such  was  the  rudeness 
and  hot  haste  of  the  attendants,  that  a 
steaming  dish  was  overturned,  and  in 
the  bustle  and  confusion  that  ensued, 
her  Majesty's  apparel  was  soiled  and  torn. 
The  provisions  to  prevent  accidents  from 
the  crowding  of  the  numerous  specta- 
tors, all  eager  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
their  young  Queen,  appear  to  have  been 
as  ineffectual  as  the  other  arrangements 
of  the  day,  as,  besides  broken  limbs, 
maims,  bruises,  faintings,  and  other 
casualties,  Sir  John  Hake  well,  a  knight, 
was  trampled  to  death.  But  despite 
mishaps  and  confusion,  the  coronation 
was  gorgeous  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
feast  gigantic.  Two  hundred  pounds 
were  paid  for  cloth,  two  hundred  pounds 
for  poultry,  one  hundred  pounds  for 
large  cattle  and  boars,  one  hundred 
pounds  for  sheep,  two  hundred  pounds 
for  wine,  and  the  enormous  sum  of  fifty 
pounds  for  wood  and  coals. 

This  magnificent  display  and  mighty 
feast  ended,  the  French  princes  and  no- 
bles, exasperated  at  the  insults  heaped 
upon  Isabella,  hurried  h  ome  in  disgust. 
Tne  young  Queen  herself,  burning  to  be 
avenged,  sent  a  letter  full  of  bitter  com- 
plaints against  her  neglectful  lord  and 
Ins  Gascon  favourite  to  her  father,  Phi- 
lip the  Fair,  and  that  monarch,  enraged 
at  Gaveston's  daring  to  usurp  the  affec- 
tions due  from  King  Edward  to  his 
consort,  at  once  aided,  with  all  his  power, 
the  efforts  of  the  discontented  barons  to 
bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  King's 
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On  the  third  of  March,  the  borons 
met  in  the  refectory  of  the  monks  at 
Westminster,  and  petitioned  Edward  for 
the  redress  of  abuses,  and  the  immedi- 
ate banishment  of  the  favourite.  The 
King  promised  to  reply  in  the  parlia- 
ment that  was  about  to  meet  in  the  fol- 
lowing May,  and,  in  the  meantime,  Ga- 
veston continued  to  dispose  of  the  royal 
favours;  in  fact,  he  wore  the  royal 
jewels  and  crown  whenever  he  pleased, 
filled  the  court  with  libertines  and  buf- 
foons, outvied  every  rival  in  the  splen- 
dour of  Bis  dress  and  the  number  of  his 
retinue,  took,  to  his  own  use  all  the  trea- 
sures and  most  of  the  jewels  of  the 
crown,  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  just  as  he  pleased,  and  used  his 
irresistible  influence  over  the  King  to 
deprive  the  Queen  of  her  husband's  af- 
fections. 

As  to  Edward,  the  nation  declared 
him  bewitched:  he  lived  but  to  serve 
his  fascinating  minion ;  and,  more  than 
ence,  he  declared,  if  his  power  equalled 
his  affection,  he  would  place  Gaveston 
on  the  throne.  To  Isabella,  his  con- 
duct was  reprehensible  in  the  extreme. 
He  evidently  deemed  her  too  weak  and 
girlish  to  be  entitled  to  much  attention, 
either  as  a  Queen  or  a  wife ;  but  in  this 
he  was  fatally  mistaken,  for,  in  temper, 
she  was  too  haughty,  tyrannical,  and 
unforgiving,  and  in  blood  too  nearly 
allied  to  the  powerful  leaders  of  the 
disaffected  barons  to  quietly  brook  the 
outrages  offered  to  her  womanly  pride. 

Although  handsome,  stalwart,  chival- 
ric,  and  polished  in  manners,  Gaveston 
was  neither  thoughtful  noi  discreet.  He 
knew  the  Queen  hated  him  ;  but  as  he 
possessed  a  sparkling  wit  and  a  keenly 
satirical  turn  of  mind,  he  made  her  the 
frequent  subject  of  his  irony  and  biting 
sarcasm,  loo  unwise  to  aim  at  concili- 
ating her,  he  thus  aggravated  her  already 
deadly  enmity.  Forgetting,  too,  that 
the  adventurer  whom  a  breath  had  made, 
a  breath  could  just  as  easily  destroy,  he 
conducted  himself  towards  the  barons 
with  equal  indiscretion  and  insolence. 
At  different  tournaments  he  had  un- 
hoised  the  Earls  of  Lancaster,  Here- 
ford, Pembroke,  and  Warenne,  and, 
elated  by  hh  success,  he  indulged  in  a 


provoking  display  of  his  sarcastic  powers 
against  them  ana  other  nobles,  who,  at 
the  suggestion,  and  with  the  immediate 
sanction  of  Isabella,  formed  a  confe- 
deracy for  the  express  purpose  of  expel- 
ling the  insolent  favourite  from  the 
court  At  the  head  of  this  confederacy 
was  Earl  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  cousin  to 
the  King,  half-uncle  to  the  Queen,  first 
prince  of  the  blood,  and  the  most  wealthy 
and  powerful  subject  in  the  realm.  When 
the  parliament  met  in  May,  this  influ- 
ential noble  and  his  associates  attended 
at  Westminster  with  so  great  a  force, 
that  they  were  able  to  dictate  their  own 
terms  to  the  King.  Gaveston  was  ac- 
cordingly banished,  and  compelled  to 
swear  that  he  would  never  return ;  and 
the  bishops  threatened  him  with  ex- 
communication  should  he  violate  his 
oath.  To  console  the  affliction  of  his 
favourite,  Edward  permitted  him  to  send 
abroad  treasures  to  the  value  of  little 
less  than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
made  him  a  gift  of  valuable  lands 
in  England  and  Guionne,  wrote  in  his 
favour  to  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
France,  and,  to  the  surprise  and  indig- 
nation of  his  enemies,  appointed  him 
viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  went  with  him 
on  his  way  thither  as  far  as  Bristol. 

Gaveston  ruled  Ireland  with  great 
success,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the 
suppression  of  several  formidable  rebel- 
lions. In  England,  the  Kind's  treasury 
was  at  this  period  empty,  ana  the  Queen 
was  completely  without  money.  Ed- 
ward, therefore,  summoned  a  parlia- 
ment, and  solicited  an  aid  for  himself, 
and  requested  that  an  income  might  be 
settled  on  his  beloved  consort,  Isabella, 
Queen  of  England,  befitting  her  ex- 
alted station.  The  Lords  determined 
that  the  revenues  of  Ponthieu  and  Mon- 
trieul  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
Queen's  use  during  her  lifetime ;  and  by 
an  order,  dated  the  fifteenth  May,  1309, 
the  King  commands  his  seneschal  of  those 
provinces  to  give  peaceable  possession  of 
them  to  the  Queen's  deputies.  The 
Commons  granted  an  aid  of  a  twenty- 
fifth,  but  to  this  grant  they  appendaj^ed 
the  unprecedented  request  that  the  King 
should  previously  ^rant  redress  upon  cer- 
tain articles  wherein  they  were  aggrieved. 
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*  The  pood  people  of  England."  say 
they,  M  who  are  come  thither  to  parlia- 
ment, pray  our  Lord  the  King  that  he 
will,  if  it  please  him,  have  regard  to  his 
poor  subjects,  who  are  much  aggrieved 
Dy  reason  that  they  are  not  governed  as 
they  should  be,  especially  as  to  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Great  Charter,  and  for  this, 
if  it  please  him,  they  pray  remedy.  Be- 
sides which,  they  pray  our  Lord  the 
King  to  hear  what  has  so  long  aggrieved 
his  people,  and  still  does  so,  from  day  to 
day  on  the  part  of  those  who  call  them- 
selves his  officers,  and  to  remedy  it  if  he 
pleases." 

The  articles,  eleven  in  number,  are 
worthy  of  notice,  as  displaying  in  a  short 
compass  the  ubuses  which  harassed  and 
irritated  the  nation  under  most  of  the 
Plantagcnet  Kings,  and  which  were  not 
completely  remedied  for  more  than  a 
century  after  this  time.  They  were, 
that  the  King's  purveyors  seized  provi- 
sions without  payment ;  that  additional 
duties  had  been  imposed  on  wine,  cloth, 
and  other  imports,  which  raised  the 
price  one-thira ;  that  the  coin  had  been 
greatly  debased ;  that  the  stewards  and 
marshals  of  the  King's  household  en- 
larged their  jurisdiction,  and  held  pleas 
which  did  not  fall  under  their  cogni- 
zance ;  that  no  clerks  were  appointed  to 
receive  the  petitions  addressed  from  the 
Commons  to  the  council ;  that  the  King's 
collectors  in  fairs  and  markets  took  more 
than  was  lawfully  due,  and  made  a  profit 
of  the  surplus ;  tnat  civil  suits  were  de- 
laved  by  writs  under  the  privy  seal ;  that 
felons  escaped  punishment  by  obtaining 
charters  of  pardon ;  that  the  constables 
of  the  royal  castles  took  cognizance  of 
common  pleas  without  authority,  and 
that  under  pretence  of  an  inquest  of 
office,  the  escheators  ousted  men  of  their 
inheritance. 

As  the  great  object  of  the  King  was 
the  recall  of  Gavcston,  he  met  these  re- 
monstrances, startling  as  they  were,  with 
a  favourable  reply,  and,  by  condescension 
and  liberality,  won  over  or  quieted  the 
opposition  ot  several  of  the  more  power- 
ful nobles.  The  office  of  hereditary 
high  steward  was  confined  to  the  power- 
ful Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  gifts  and 
grant*  were  profusely  lavished  upon  the 


Earls  of  Warrenne  and  Lincoln,  and 
other  influential  barons.  When  Ed- 
ward was  satisfied  that  he  had  by  these 
means  sufficiently  conciliated  Gaveston's 
enemies,  he  obtained  from  the  Pope  a 
dispensation  for  the  favourite,  recalled 
him  from  Ireland  in  June,  1309,  and 
shortly  afterwards  prevailed  upon  the 
barons  to  consent  that  Gaveston  should 
be  re-established  at  court,  provided  he 
properly  demeaned  himself. 

Hut  Gaveston  was  too  haughty  and 
the  King  too  weak  to  improve  from  ex- 
perience. Again  in  possessing  of  the 
ascendancy,  the  favourite,  by  displaying 
the  magnificence  of  a  prince,  by  indulging 
in  all  his  former  extravagances,  by  di- 
recting the  King' 8  attention  only  to 
feasting  and  rioting,  and  above  all,  by 
the  fire  of  his  insolent  sarcasm,  aroused 
the  barons  to  even  more  than  their  former 
hate  and  indignation.  Among  other  in- 
sults heaped  upon  the  principal  nobility, 
the  witty  minion  added  that  of  giving 
them  contemptuous  nicknames.  The 
Earl  of  Lancaster  being  blunt  in  man- 
ners but  elegant  in  dress,  was  sometimes 
44  the  old  hog,"  sometimes  44  the  stage 
player;"  tho  Karl  of  Warwick,  who  was 
passionate  and  frothy,  was  44  the  wild 
boar  of  Ardenne ; "  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke being  of  a  dark  sallow  complexion, 
was  44 Joseph  the  Jew;"  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester  was  44 the  cuckold's  bird;" 
and  all  the  others,  according  to  their  de- 
fects or  singularities,  received  equally 
provoking  sobriquets. 

However,  Gaveston  was  soon  made  to 
feel  the  foolishness  of  needlessly  uttering 
unpardonable  things.  He  repeatedly 
published  his  intention  of  holding  a 
grand  tournament,  but  none  of  the  great 
barons  would  accept  the  invitation  ;  and 
when  at  length  tne  necessary  prepara- 
tions were  made  at  Kensington,  lists, 
scaffolding,  in  fact,  every  thing  disap- 
peared one  dark  night,  and  thus  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  project  in 
despair. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Queen  and 
the  nobles  again  united  to  crush  the 
wrongful,  the  galling  supremacy  of  the 
King's  minion.  At  a  parliament  held 
at  Westminster,  in  February,  1310,  the 
barons  appeared  in  arms,  and  compelled 
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the  King  to  delegate  the  power  of  regu- 
lating his  household  and  redressing 

Eievances  to  a  committee  of  seven  pre- 
tes,  eight  earls,  and  six  barons,  styled 
ordainers,  whose  power  was  to  deter- 
mine on  the  Michaelmas  in  the  following 
year. 

The  ordainers  sat  in  London,  decreed 
many  wise  regulations,  and  on  finding 
the  King  continue  to  heap  favours  on 
the  favourite  without  their  previous 
knowledge  or  consent,  enacted  that  Ga- 
veston,  having  given  the  King  bad  coun- 
sel, embezzled  the  public  money,  es- 
tranged the  affections  of  the  King  from 
his  subjects,  sealed  blank  charters  with 
the  royal  seal,  and  maintained  robbers 
and  murderers,  should  be  for  ever  ba- 
nished the  realm,  and  if  found  within 
the  King's  dominions  after  the  first  of 
the  ensuing  November,  be  treated  as  a 
common  enemy. 

When  this  aecrec  was  passed,  Edward 
and  his  favourite  were  together  in  the 
north.  A  copy  of  it  was  secretly  con- 
veyed to  them  by  one  of  their  partizans. 
On  reading  this  copy,  Edward  became 
exceedingly  wrathful  against  the  ordain- 
ers. "  Curses  on  their  heads!"  he  ex- 
elaimed;  "not  enough  is  it  that  they 
strip  me  of  all  but  the  outward  sem- 
blance of  royalty,  but  they  must  even 
take  away  my  dearest,  my  truest  of 
friends."  Then  turning  to  the  minion, 
who  with  intense  earnestness  was  poring 
over  the  decree  of  his  own  banishment, 
he  continued,  "  Gaveston,  without  you 
my  life  will  be  but  a  dreary  blank,  a  de- 
sert without  a  single  oasis  for  the  weary 
eye  to  rest  upon,  a  black,  loathsome, 
desolate  hell.  J  >  y  the  blessed  saints  ! 
you  must  not,  you  shall  not  leave  me ! 
1  will  give  Gascony  to  the  r-  rench  King, 
Scotland  to  Bruce,  Ireland  and  Wales 
to  my  friends,  and  England  to  all  who 
will  aid  me,  rather  than  bow  to  the  will 
of  my  despotic  liegemen,  for  what  right 
have' they  to  dictate  terms  to  their  sove- 
reign, the  insolent  traitors?" 

"Sire,"  answered  the  favourite,  "you 
really  are  too  indiscreet ;  I  beseech  you 
cool  your  anger,  and  hearken  to  common 
sense.  The  ordainers  are  now  all-power- 
ful, but  they  will  not  be  so  for  long.  I 
therefore  must  quit  the  kingdom,  and 


when  the  royal  reins  are  rt  placed  into 
your  hands,  you  will  doubtless  be  able  to 
hurl  defiance  at  your  foes,  and  order  my 
instant  return." 

"  You  utter  wisdom,"  rejoined  the 
King,  after  a  brief  pause  ;  "  my  remarks 
were  rash  ;  for  even  kings  must  bow  to 
stern  necessity.  However,  heaven  be 
praised!  our  separation  needs  be  but 
brief.  Besides,  my  good  brother,  by 
commissioning  you  to  levy  troops  in 
Guienne,  to  aid  the  Earl  of  Foix  against 
the  court  of  France,  I  can  deprive  your 
sentence  of  its  bitterest  sting;  you  will 
not  be  an  outlaw,  but  my  agent.  True, 
the  dispute  between  the  Earl  and  France 
is  at  an  end,  but  that  is  of  little  matter, 
as  your  honour  will  be  equally  saved ; 
besides,  I  can  furnish  you  with  recom- 
mendatory letters  to  the  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant and  other  friendly  powers,  so  that 
your  exile  will  thus  be  converted  into  a 
delightful  pleasure  tour." 

Shortly  after  the  King  and  his  favour- 
ite had  thus  arranged  their  separation, 
Edward  proceeded  to  London,  met  the 
parliament,  and  with  a  reluctant  hand 
signed  the  articles,  decreeing,  amongst 
other  measures  dictated  by  the  wisdom 
or  prejudice  of  the  ordainers,  the  banish- 
ment of  Gaveston. 

Till  the  day  fixed  for  his  departure, 
Gaveston  lingered  in  the  company  of 
the  King,  who,  being  unable  to  refuse 
him  anything,  bestowed  upon  him  all 
the  jewels  and  trinkets  he  possessed, 
even  to  those  he  had  received  as  tokens 
of  affection  from  his  fair  young  Queen, 
an  act  of  folly  that  greatly  exasperated 
Isabella.  Edward  separated  from  his 
favourite  in  tears,  but  the  Queen,  de- 
lighted at  the  downfall  of  the  man  who 
both  shared  her  husband's  confidence 
and  derided  her  influence,  commemo- 
rated the  event  by  inviting  the  nobles 
and  their  ladies  to  a  merry  feast,  which 
lasted  till  midnight. 

Isabella  and  the  King  now  became  re- 
conciled, but  scarcely  had  they  tasted 
the  blessings  of  conjugal  felicity,  when 
Edward  retired  to  York,  gathered  forces 
around  him,  and  recalling  Gaveston, 
made  him  his  principal  secretary,  and 
restored  him  to  all  his  former  estates  and 
honours.    "An  angel  from  heaven," 
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Bars  Speed,  44 
come  than  this  friend 
ward." 

Unfortunately  the  favourite  had  in 
►wise  improved  during  his  absence. 
Instead  of  endeavouring  to  soothe  the 
barons  by  humiliation  and  a  respectful 
bearing,  he  now  assumed  more  magni- 
ficence than  ever  in  his  dress  and  style 
of  living,  was  more  proud  and  arrogant 
than  heretofore,  dispensed  the  royal  fa- 
vours only  according  to  his  own  interest 
or  whim,  and,  as  he  had  formerly  done, 
led  his  sovereign  into  a  course  of  dissi- 
pation, greatly  to  the  annoyance  and  in- 
jury of  Isabella. 

The  Queen,  however,  was  not  to  be 
insulted  with  impunity :  sending  for  Ga- 
veston,  she  told  him  if  he  continued  to 
annoy  her  and  the  barons,  by  leading 
the  King  out  of  the  paths  of  virtue  and 
rectitude,  the  vengeance  of  the  nation 
would  shortly  fall  upon  him  with  terrible 
severity. 

44  Tut !"  replied  Caveston,  44 1  should 
like  to  find  the  man  who  would  dare 
touch  a  hair  of  my  head,  whilst  the 
King  is  on  my  side ;  besides,  what  have  I 
done  amiss  f 

44  Emptied  the  treasury,"  rejoined  the 
Queen. 

44  True,"  answered  the  minion,  44  by 
the  King's  desire." 

44  Then,"  said  the  Queen,  44  you  have 
disposed  of  the  roval  favours  just  as  you 
pleased,  and  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the 
nation,  and  the  indignation  of  the 
barons." 

44  This  too,"  replied  Gavcston, 44 1  have 
done  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  your 
royal  husband." 

44  And  more,"  said  the  Queen,  red- 
dened with  indignation,  44  you  have 
grossly  insulted  Isabella,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land/ 

44  How,  fair  lady  ?"  demanded  the 
minion,  with  a  mock  bow  and  derisive 


44  Had  you  a  spark  of  loyalty,  or  any 
manly  respect  for  the  feelings  of  the 
gentler  sex,  you,  who,  since  your  return 
from  Flanders,  havo  entirely  deprived 


of  my  husband's  affections,  would  L  A 
ask  by  what  villany  you  have  ac- 
complished your  diabolical 
angrily  retorted  the  Queen. 

44  Lady,"  replied  Gaveston,  44  never 
before  has  either  my  loyalty  or  my  gal- 
lantry been  questioned.  I  know  you 
despise  me,  therefore  your  accusations  I 
spurn,  your  indignation  laugh  to  scorn." 

4*  What !  minion !  would  you  insult  mo 
to  my  very  face  ?"  exclaimed  Isabella, 
with  wrathful  vehemence. 

44  All  that  I  have  said  I  mean,  lady, 
interpret  it  as  you  please,"  replied 
Gaveston,  who,  bowing  adieu,  quitted 
the  apartment  with  an  air  of  contemp- 
tuous indifference. 

The  instant  the  haughty  favourite  had 
departed  from  her  presence,  Isabella, 
burning  with  rage,  flew  to  the  King, 
and  complained  to  him  of  the  insults 
she  had  just  received  from  his  unmanly 
minion.  But  Edward,  so  far  from  ex- 
pressing a  desire  to  avenge  the  wounded 
pride  of  his  consort,  treated  the  matter 
with  an  unfeeling  indifference  that  pro- 
voked her  indignation  to  that  degree, 
that  hastening  into  her  chamber,  she 
vented  her  feelings  in  a  flood  of  tears, 
and  immediately  afterwards  wrote  a  long 
epistle  to  her  father,  the  King  of  France, 
in  which,  after  eloquently  detailing  her 
wrongs,  she  implored  him  to  procure  the 
downfall  of  Gaveston,  declaring  that  the 
familiarity  between  that  unworthy  fa- 
vourite and  the  King  was  of  a  very 
criminal  nature,  and  so  completely 
alienated  her  husband's  affections  from 
her,  that  now  he  never  entered  her 
chamber  neither  by  day  nor  by  night. 

At  this  period  the  King  of  France  ex- 
ercised some  considerable  influence  at  the 
court,  and  in  the  councils  of  the  nation ; 
and  Edward,  little  dreaming  that  4i  his 
dearest  lord  and  father,"  as  he  obsequi- 
ously stvlcs  Philip  the  Fair,  was  urging 
and  aiding  the  barons  in  their  opposi- 
tion, wrote  him  several  letters  explain- 
ing his  conduct  towards  Gaveston,  and 
requesting  his  counsel,  and  assistance  to 

Sueli  the  internal  troubles  of  the  king- 
om. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


The  Earl  of  Lancaster  again  form*  a  confederacy  against  Gar  est  on — Isabella  com- 
pelled to  accompany  tfte  King  and  his  favourite  in  their  flight  to  Newcastle — She  is 
deserted  by  the  Kin j  at  Tynemouth — The  Barons  treat  her  with  kindness — Her  acts 
of  charity — The  favourite  seized — rut  to  death — Pritwe  Edward  bom — Baptism  of 
the  Pr  ince — Isabella  again  Uvea  with  the  King — Prevents  a  civil  war — The  King  and 
the  Barons  i  econcikd  —  TL  e  Barons  again  become  mistrustful — Isabella  prevents  them 
from  taking  up  arm< — The  Battle  of  Bannockburn — Dreadful  famine  and  pesti- 
lence— Ill-will  between  the  King  and  his  Barons — Prince  John  of  Eltham  born — 
Robert  le  Messager  speaks  irreverently  of  the  King — John  Poydras  claims  the 
crown,  and  is  hanged — The  Earl  of  Lancaster's  wife  adjudged  to  a  deformed  knight 
— The  King  receives  a  letter  of  reproof — Birth  of  the  Princess  Eleanora — The 
royal  children  shamefully  neglected — Curious  entries  in  the  Wardrobe  Rolls — Ed- 
ward grants  to  Isabella  the  escuage  from  the  army  in  Scotland— The  Scots  invade 
Ireland — Ravage  the  northern  border  of  England — Eleanora  accompanies  Edward 
to  the  north — Takes  up  her  residence  at  BrotJierton — Narrowly  escapes  being  taken 
prisoner — Truce  concluded  with  Scotland — T/te  doings  of  the  Spencers,  the  King's 
new  favourites,  disgusts  the  Barons — Civil  war  commences—  T/te  Spencers  are 
banislted. 


HE  barons  now  felt 
that  they  must  either 
crush  Lancaster  or 
submit  to  be  crushed 
by  him.  The  Earl 
of  Lancaster,  there- 
fore, for  a  second 
time,  formed  a  con- 
federacy more  powerful  than  the  former 
one,  and  comprising  himself,  the  Earls 
of  Warwick,  Pembroke,  Arundel,  Here- 
ford, Warcnnc,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  several  other  bishops  and 
barons,  who,  under  the  plea  of  defending 
the  rights  of  the  church  and  state,  un- 
animously resolved  to  take  up  arms. 
Their  first  measure  was  the  issuing  a 
proclamation,  charging  the  King  with 
violating  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
land ;  this  was  followed  by  the  excom- 
munication of  the  favourite  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  after  which, 
they  appointed  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
their  leader,  and  in  the  spring  of  1312, 
under  the  pretext  of  a  tournament,  as- 
sembled their  troops,  united  their  oartv, 
and  immediately  marched  towards  York, 
where  the  King,  Isabella,  and  Gavcston 
then  were.  On  the  approach  of  the 
hostile  barons,  Edward  compelled  the 


Queen  to  accompany  himself  and  his 
favourite  in  their  flight  to  Newcastle. 
Scarcely  had  they  quitted  York,  when 
the  Earl  of  Lancaster  entered  that  city 
in  triumph,  and  on  learning  whither 
they  had  fled,  hastened  in  pursuit  of 
them.  On  hearing  this,  Edward,  al- 
though the  Queen — then  enceinte — pas- 
sionately implored  him  not  to  forsake 
her,  hastened  to  Tynemouth,  and  sought 
safety  for  himself  'and  his  favourite,  by 
sailing  to  Scarborough.  Meantime  the 
unhappy  Queen  took  up  her  abode  at 
Tynemouth,  and  the  confederate  barons 
possessed  themselves  of  Newcastle.  Isa- 
bella, however,  received  more  protection 
and  kindness  from  the  revolters — if  such 
those  arc  to  be  called  who,  indeed, 
fought  rather  for  than  against  the  real 
interests  of  the  crown  and  state — than 
from  her  lawful  protector.  The  Earl  of 
Lancaster  sent  her  a  message  of  condo- 
lence, assuring  her  of  her  safety,  de- 
claring that  his  sole  object  was  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  person  of  the  favourite, 
and  that  he  was  only  himself  prevented 
from  paying  her  a  friendly  visit,  by  a 
desire  to  avoid  awakening  the  King's 
anger  against  her. 
At  Tynemouth  it  would  appear  Isa- 
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bella  devoted  a  portion  of  her  time  to 
arts  of  charity,  as,  according  to  entries 
in  the  Wardrobe  Book  for  the  rear  1312, 
the  Queen  being  moved  to  pity  by  the 
destitution  of  a  little  Scotch  orphan  boy, 
named  Thomeline,  relieved  his  distresses 
paid  for  the  cure  of  his  maladies,  and 
sent  him  to  London  to  be  lodged  and 
educated  by  Jean,  her  French  organist. 

Meantime  the  King,  more  concerned 
for  the  safety  of  the  favourite  than  even 
his  own  person,  left  him  in  the  Castle  of 
Scarborough — the  strongest  fort  in  the 
north  of  Kn  gland— an  d  himself  pro- 
ceeded to  York,  in  the  vain  hope  that 
the  people  would  eagerly  list  under  his 
banner.  But  no  sooner  had  he  departed 
on  this  futile  errand,  than  Lancaster 
took  up  a  position  between  York  and 
Scarborough,  and  commissioned  the 
Karls  of  Surrey  and  Pembroke  to  vi- 
gorously besiege  the  castle,  which  being 
insufficiently  garrisoned,  and  still  more 
insufficiently  provisioned,  li  arcs  ton  was 
forced  to  capitulate.  He  did  so,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  remain  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  be 
allowed  free  access  to  the  King,  and  that 
if  no  accommodation  was  effected  between 
the  King  and  his  barons,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  two  months,  he  should  be  re- 
instated in  the  possession  of  the  Castle 
of  Scarborough. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  undertook  to 
convey  the  prisoner  to  his  own  Castle  of 
Wallingford  ;  but  on  the  road,  being 
desirous  to  pass  the  night  with  his  coun- 
tess, he  left  his  charge  with  a  slender 
guard  at  Dedrington  Castle,  and  the 
midnight  hour  had  scarcely  passed,  when 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  surprised  and  over- 
came the  guard,  and  forced  Gaveston  to 
instantly  dress  himself,  and  conveyed  him 
on  a  mule  to  the  Castle  of  Warwick,  where 
the  assembled  barons,  disliking  to  take 
upon  themselves,  in  contempt  of  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  capitulation 
granted  by  Pembroke,  to  order  his  execu- 
tion, much  as  they  desired  it,  sent  him 
forth  from  the  castle,  when  the  44  hue 
and  cry"  seized  him  as  a  traitor  and 
outlaw.  In  answer  to  a  proposal  to  save 
his  life,  the  mob  cried  out,  u  You  have 
caught  the  fox,  and  if  you  let  him  go 
you  will  have  to  hunt  him  again."  Ac- 


cordingly, after  a  sham  trial,  in  which, 
amongst"  other  charges,  he  was  accused  of 
being  the  son  of  a  witch,  he  was  led  to 
Blacklow  Hill — now Gaverside — and  be- 
headed in  the  presence  of  the  Earls  of 
Lancaster,  War* rick,  Hereford  and  Sur- 
rey, on  the  nineteenth  of  June. 

Although  one  of  the  charges  brought 
against  Gaveston  by  the  Earl  of  Lancas- 
ter was  his  misconduct  to  the  Queen, 
there  is  no  ground  for  supposing-  that 
Isabella,  much  as  she  desired  the  down- 
fall of  that  favourite,  was  in  any  way 
implicated  in  his  murder,  as  most  histo- 
rians improperly  term  his  execution.  To 
murder,  be  it  remembered,  is  to  kill  un- 
lawfully; but  when  Gaveston  was  be- 
headed, he  was  an  outlaw,  and  therefore, 
being  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the 
law,  he  was  not  killed  unlawfully,  and 
consequently  not  murdered, — in  fact,  no 
one  could  lawfully  prevent  those  into 
whose  hands  he  had  fallen  from  doing 
what  they  pleased  with  him;  and  were 
it  otherwise,  the  sentence  of  outlawry 
would  be  ineffective. 

The  first  news  of  the  tragic  fate  of 
Gaveston,  threw  the  King  into  a  violent 
paroxysm  of  rage  and  grief.  Medita- 
ting a  deadly  revenge  against  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  outrage,  he  hastened  from 
Berwick  to  London,  whence  being  over- 
awed by  the  superior  forces  of  the 
barons,  who  were  determined,  if  needs 
be,  to  vindicate  their  doings  at  the 
sword's  point,  he  retired  first  to  Canter- 
bury ana  afterwards  to  Windsor,  where, 
on  St.  Bride's  day,  being  the  thirteenth 
of  November,  1312,  the  Queen  was  de- 
livered of  the  much-desired  heir  to  the 
crown,  afterwards  the  illustrious  Edward 
the  Third.  This  joyful  event  enraptured 
the  King,  and  almost  obliterated  from 
his  mind  the  gloom  and  sorrow  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  Gaveston.  To 
the  Queen's  valet  who  brought  him  in- 
telligence of  the  Prince's  birth,  he  gave 
twenty  pounds,  and  settled  on  him  a  life 
pension  of  the  same  sum,  and  to  the 
Darons  he  testified  his  joy,  by  declaring 
that  he  was  ready  to  grant  them  any 
request  within  the  bounds  of  reason. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  November,  the 
Prince  was  baptized  in  St.  Edward's 
1  Chapel,  at  Windsor,  tho  ceremony  being 
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performed  with  great  pomp  by  Cardinal 
Arnold.  The  child  nad  seven  godfa- 
thers, but  not  a  single  godmother.  Isa- 
bella's brother,  Louis,  King  of  Navarre, 
and  other  French  nobles  then  in  England, 
wished  him  to  be  named  Louis,  but  the 
idea  bein£  repugnant  to  the  national 
feelings  ot  the  English,  he  was  chris- 
tened after  his  father  and  grandfather, 
Edward,  a  name  venerated  both  by  the 
nobles  and  the  people,  who  viewed  the 
sainted  Confessor  as  the  framer  of  the 
matchless  laws  on  which  their  boasted 
liberty  was  built. 

This  happy  event  again  bound  Isa- 
bella and  her  royal  lord  in  the  bonds  of 
conjugal  happiness.  The  influence  of 
the  Queen  became  considerable,  and  her 
conduct  at  this  period  appears  to  have 
been  worthy  and  womanly  in  the  highest 
degree.  At  the  commencement  of  1313, 
Edward,  who  could  neither  entirely  for- 
get nor  forgive  the  death  of  Gaveston, 
accused  the  barons  of  treating  the  crown 
with  contempt.  The  barons  replied, 
"  that  they  had  done  nought  but  for  the 
safety  of  the  realm,  and  the  true  inte- 
rest of  their  sovereign."  Words  ran 
high,  and  arms  would  probably  have 
been  appealed  to,  but  for  the  earnest 
mediation  of  the  Queen,  who,  aided  in 
the  good  task  by  the  Pope's  legate,  the 
French  ambassadors,  ana  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  effected  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  barons.  The  very 
valuable  plate  and  jewels  found  in 
Gaveston's  baggage,  and  which  con- 
sisted, for  the  most  part,  of  gold  and 
silver  ewers,  basons  and  plates,  and  rings, 
brooches,  buckles,  and  other  precious 
ornaments,  presented  at  various  times  by 
Edward  to  the  favourite,  were  restored  to 
the  King,  and  on  the  sixteenth  of  Octo- 
ber, the  King,  seated  on  his  throne  at 
Westminster  Hall,  received  the  feigned 
regrets  of  the  barons,  who,  on  bended 
knees,  asked  pardon  for  having  given 
him  offence,  and  on  the  next  day  a  ge- 
neral amnesty  was  proclaimed,  and  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  special  pardons 
granted.  "These  pardons,"  says  the 
chronicler,  14  were  granted  through  the 
earnest  prayers  of  the  Queen ;  in  fact, 
Isabella  allowed  the  King  no  rest  till  he 
hud  agreed  to  the  reconciliation." 


The  parliament  met  amicably,  granted 

I  the  King  a  fifteenth,  and  breaking  up, 
returned  home  in  joy  and  peace.  But 
soon  afterwards,  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
dying  suddenly,  and,  as  it  was  generally 
reported,  from  the  effects  of  poison,  ad- 
ministered bv  some  of  the  King's  secret 
friends,  the  barons  again  became  mis- 

j  trustful,  and,  but  for  the  influence  of 
Isabella,  would  have  again  taken  up 
arms. 

In  1314,  Edward,  aroused  into  action  by 
thestartling  intelligence  that  the  victori- 
ous Bruce — already  master  of  all  Scot  land, 
save  a  few  fortresses — was  successfully  be- 
sieging the  Castle  of  Stirling,  crossed 
the  Tweed  with  one  hundred  thousand 
men.  Bruce  met  this  mighty  army  with 
thirty  thousand  Scots  at  Bannockburn, 
and  defeated  them  with  prodigious 
slaughter.  The  English  crossing  a  ri  vu- 
let  to  the  attack,  and  Bruce  having  dug 
pits  which  he  had  covered,  they  fell  into 
them,  and  were  thrown  into  irretrieva- 
ble confusion,  and  fled  in  dismay.  "In 
the  flight,"  says  Stowe,  *'  Edward  vowed 
to  God,  that  he  would  build  for  the  poor 
Carmelite  Friars  a  house,  in  which  he 
would  place  twenty-four  brethren,  to  be 
students  in  divinity ;  a  vow  he  performed 
by  building  and  endowing  the  White 
Friars,  in  Oxford."  This  important  vic- 
tory secured  the  independency  of  Scot- 
land. During  the  campaign,  the  Queen 
resided  principally  at  York  and  Bro- 
therton. 

The  defeat  at  Bannockburn  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  most  dreadful  famine  and 
pestilence.  In  1314,  the  harvest  was 
alarmingly  deficient.     Corn  was  im- 

Eortcd  from  France,  but  the  supply 
eing  scanty,  the  King,  by  the  desire  of 
the  parliament,  which  met  in  the  ensu- 
ing February,  fixed  a  maximum  on  the 
price  of  provisions,  but  to  no  purpose  ; 
all  kinds  of  provisions  rapidly  increased 
in  value.  Poultry  was  not  to  be  had, 
e^gs  could  scarcely  be  procured,  sheep 
died  of  tho  rot,  cattle  and  even  swine 
famished  for  want,  or  were  carried  off 
by  a  pestilential  disease,  wheat,  peas, 
and  beans  were  sold  for  twenty  shillings 
a  quarter,  flour  was  so  scarce  that  the 
King's  table  was  with  difficulty  sup- 
plied with  bread,  and,  to  increase  the 
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calamity,  the  harvest  of  1315  was  more 
scanty  than  the  former  one.  The  par- 
liament now  repealed  the  maximum,  and 
permitted  provisions  to  be  sold  for  what 
they  would  fetch ;  still  th/>  great  cause  of 
the  dearth— the  rains,  the  storms,  the 
floods — continued.  The  want  of  food 
produced  a  fearful  mortality  amongst  all 
classes :  the  scarcity  increased.  In  1316, 
fevers,  dysenteries,  and  other  epidemics, 
carried  off  such  numbers  daily,  that  the 
living  could  scarcely  suffice  to  bury  the 
dead.  Corn  fetched  ten  times  its  ordi- 
nary price ;  horse-flesh  was  accounted  a 
delicacy;  does,  cats,  rats,  and  other 
vermin  were  devoured  with  avidity,  and 
it  is  recorded — we  hope,  for  the  honour 
of  human  nature,  falsely — that  the  fa- 
mishing prisoners  in  the  jails  devoured 
each  other  like  cannibals ;  men  ate  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  companions,  and 
parents  were  forced  to  hide  their  chil- 
dren with  all  imaginable  care,  to  prevent 
their  being  stolen  and  eaten  by  thieves. 
These  dreadful  calamities  oppressed  the 
nation  for  more  than  three  years,  and 
when,  at  length,  nature  again  supplied 
the  land  with  an  abundance,  the  fearful 
lesson  had  taught  the  most  wealthy  to 
economise  their  resources,  and  the  crowds 
of  the  unfortunate  domestics  and  de- 
pendants, who  had  been  expelled  from 
the  castles  and  establishments  of  the 
great,  were  forced  to  live  by  plunder,  so 
that  for  years  afterwards  the  country 
was  infested  with  bands  of  daring  rob- 
bers. The  well-disposed  were  forced  to 
combine  for  their  own  protection ;  either 
party  executed  summary  justice  on  the 
other ;  and  till  the  power  of  the  banditti 
was  crushed,  robbery,  anarchy,  and 
murder  were  rife  throughout  the  land. 

44  Meanwhile,"  says  Speed,  u  the  state 
of  the  kingdom  was  miserable,  there 
being  no  love  between  the  King  and  the 
peers,  nor  any  great  care  in  him  or  them 
of  the  common  affairs."  The  barons 
were  annoyed  by  Edward  bestowing  a 
pompous  funeral  on  Gaveston,  whose  re- 
mains were  removed  from  the  former 
burial-place,  the  church  of  the  Grey 
Friars,  in  Oxford,  and  interred  with 
princely  obsequies  in  the  new  church  at 
Langley,  Edward  placing  with  his  own 
hands  two  palls  of  cloth  of  gold  on  his 


tomb;  whilst  the  popular  indignation 
was  aroused  by  Edward  and  Isabella 
sending  many  valuable  presents  to  the 
new  pope,  John  the  Twelfth.  44  Is  this 
a  time  to  lavish  gifts  on  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff?"  said  the  Londoners ;  44  when 
the  whole  kingdom  is  suffering  all  the 
horrors  of  famine,  pestilence,  and  poli- 
tical disunion,  when  anarchy  rules  with- 
in, and  foes  triumph  without  ?  Oh,  how 
witless  our  sovereign,  how  base  his  ad- 
visers!" 

Notwithstanding  these  miseries  and 
murmurs,  the  King  and  Queen  con- 
tinued to  dwell  together  in  groat  har- 
mony. In  1316,  Isabella  gave  birth  to 
her  son  John,  at  .Kit ham.  Edward, 
who  was  at  York  at  the  time,  gave  one 
hundred  pounds  to  Sir  Eubulo  dc  Mon- 
tibus,  for  bringing  him  the  first  tidings 
of  the  happy  event.  The  infant  was 
christened  at  Eltham  with  great  pomp, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  August,  and  in  the 
subsequent  September  the  Queen  joined 
her  royal  husband  at  York. 

In  the  ninth  of  Edward  the  Second, 
an  information  was  brought  before  the 
King's  council,  in  the  Exchequer,  by 
Philipp  le  Viroler,  against  liobert  le 
Messager,  for  speaking  irreverent  and 
indecent  words  of  the  King ;  he  pleaded 
his  innocence,  was  tried  by  a  jury,  and 
found  guilty,  but  afterwards,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Isabella,  Queen  Consort,  he 
was  bailed  out  of  prison  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  became  his 
manucaptor.  44  About  this  time,"  says 
an  old  chronicler,  44  John  Poydras,  a 
tanner's  son,  tempted  by  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  King,  named  himself  the 
son  of  Edward  the  First,  and  said  that 
by  a  false  nurse  he  was  stolen  out  of  his 
cradle,  and  Edward,  that  now  was  King, 
put  in  his  place ;  but  shortly  after  he  was 
convicted  of  his  untruth,  and  confessed 
that  he  did  it  by  the  motion  of  a  fami- 
liar spirit  which  he  had  in  his  house  in 
likeness  of  a  cat,  whom  he  had  served 
three  years."  We  need  scarcely  add, 
that  instead  of  being  imprisoned  as  a  mo- 
nomaniac, the  self-deluded  impostor  was 
hanged  as  a  traitor. 

Every  effort  to  reconcile  the  King  and 
the  confederate  barons  proved  abortive. 
Against  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  Edward 
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entertained  the  bitterest  animosity,  and 
as  he  could  not  obtain  possession  of  the 
Earl's  person,  he  endeavoured  to  ruin 
his  domestic  happiness.  With  this  view, 
he  so  contrived  matters,  that  the  Earl's 
wife  was  stolen  away  by  Sir  Richard  St. 
Martin,  a 14  wretched,  lame,  hunch-backed 
dwarf."    This  unworthy  knight  secured 
the  lady,  who  was  heiress  of  the  families 
of  Lincoln  and  Salisbury,  in  Earl  Wa- 
renne's  castle,  at  Ryegate,  and  then  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  judges,  setting 
forth  that  before  she  was  contracted  to 
tho  Earl  she  had  cohabited  with  him, 
promised  to  marry  him,  and  therefore  he 
now  claimed  her  as  his.    The  Countess, 
dissatisfied  with  her  husband,  having,  to 
her  great  shame,  confessed  to  the  fact, 
was  adjudged,  with  all  her  estates,  to 
her  base  claimant.    But  the  trial  was 
decided  with  such  indiscreet  haste,  that 
the  whole  nation  suspected  the  King's 
treachery,  and  loudly  murmured  against 
his  government.    As  Edward  had  then 
no  favourite  to  blame,  the  people  cast 
the  odium  wholly  on  himself,  and  pub- 
licly declared  that  the  English  throne 
was  never  filled  by  a  more  unworthy 
prince.    Some  even  told  him  to  his  face 
that  he  was  a  monarch  with  too  little 
principle  or  energy  to  rule  a  free  nation. 
In  1317,  the  King  and  Queen  kept  their 
court  at  Westminster,  and  one  day,  whilst 
they  were  dining  in  public  in  the  ban- 
queting hall,  a  woman  with  a  mask  on, 
and  mounted  on  a  richly  trapped  palfrey, 
entered  the  hall,  rode  up  to  the  table  of 
the  King,  and  laid  a  letter  before  him. 
Edward,  imagining  it  contained  some 
amusing  information  or  well-turned  com- 
pliment, ordered  it  to  be  read  aloud, 
when,  to  his  surprise  and  indignation,  it 
was  a  keen  exposition  of  his  own  vices 
and  weakness,  and  a  detail  of  the  mise- 
ries inflicted  on  the  kingdom  by  his  mis- 
rule.   The  chagrined  monarch  blamed 
the  door-keepers  for  admitting  the  bearer 
of  the  offensive  missive,  and  ordered  her 
to  be  taken  into  custody.    On  her  ap- 
prehension, the  knight  who  had  em- 
ployed her  boldly  came  forward,  owned 
the  authorship  of  the  letter,  and  expressed 
his  sorrow  that  the  King  had  not  read  it, 
as  he  supposed  he  would,  in  private.  Ed- 
ward, with  more  than  his  usual  wisdom, 


thanked  him  for  his  loyalty,  and  dis- 
missed him  with  a  valuable  present. 

In  1317,  the  Queen  gave  birth  to  her 
eldest  daughter,  Eleanora,  at  Woodstock. 
As  was  the  case  with  her  brothers,  the 
infant  Princess  was  baptized  with  great 
pomp;  and  the  magnificent  churching 
feast  of  Isabella  cost  the  extravagant 
sum  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
pounds  six  shillings  and  ei^ht  pence. 
But  with  all  this  outward  display,  nei- 
ther the  King  nor  the  Queen  were  re- 
markable for  maternal  virtues.  They 
confided  their  infant  children  to  the 
care  of  Ralph  Monthermer,  and  beyond 
the  providing  a  few  castles  and  manors 
for  their  support,  treated  them  with 
shameful  neglect. 

There  are  some  curious  entries  in 
the  Wardrobe  Rolls  of  this  period.  Three 
knights  are  paid  twenty  pounds  for  drag- 
ging the  King  out  of  bea  on  Easter  morn- 
ing. Robert  le  Fermor,  of  Fleet  Street, 
is  paid  thirty  shillings  for  six  pairs  of 
boots,  with  silk  tassels,  and  silver  gilt 
drops,  for  the  King's  use;  twenty  shillings 
for  two  pairs  of  shoes,  fringed  with  gola, 
for  the  Queen ;  and  six  pounds  ten  shil- 
lings for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pairs  of 
shoes,  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor 
at  Whitsuntide.  The  valet  of  the  Count 
of  Poictiers  is  paid  ten  shillings  for 
bringing  several  bunches  of  new  grapes 
to  the  King  in  October ;  and  a  like  sum 
is  paid  to  the  mother  of  Robert,  the 
King's  fool,  for  coming  to  the  King  at 
Ralaock,  on  Christmas. 

In  1319,  Edward  granted  to  Isabella 
the  escuage  belonging  to  him  from  the 
army  of  Scotland,  due  from  the  knights' 
fees,  which  the  Queen  held  by  grant  for 
the  term  of  her  life.  The  King,  by  spe- 
cial grace,  commanded  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer  to  cause  the  same  escuage  to 
be  duly  levied,  and  paid  to  her  or  her 
attorney. 

The  Scotch,  taking  advantage  of  the 
famine  and  the  dissensions  between  the 
King  and  the  barons,  made  strenuous 
but  futile  efforts  to  become  masters  of 
Ireland  in  the  years  1315,  1316,  1317, 
and  1318;  and  they  repeatedly  poured 
over  the  border,  and  ravaged  the  northern 
counties  of  England  with  impunity.  The 
Pope  endeavoured  to  mediate  a  peace 
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between  England  and  Scotland,  but  the 
victorious  Bruce  would  not  listen  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  and  pursuing  the 
war  with  redoubled  vigour,  reduced 
Berwick,  Wark,  Boroughbridge,  Sear- 
borough,  and  other  places,  in  1318.  These 
victories  so  alarmed  both  Edward  and 
his  opponents,  that  they  speedily  effected 
a  reconciliation,  and  the  barons,  with- 
out distinction  of  party,  summoned  their 
military  retainers,  and  accompanying  the 
King,  invested  Berwick  with  a  powerful 
army.  Isabella  accompanied  Edward 
in  this  expedition  as  far  as  Brotherton, 
in  Yorkshire.  Here  she  took  up  her 
abode;  but  although  deemed  perfectly 
safe,  the  place  being  nearly  a  hundred" 
miles  from  the  theatre  of  war,  she  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  made  prisoner.  On 
Berwick  being  invested,  Bruce  endea- 
voured to  raise  the  siege,  but  despairing 
of  success,  he  despatched  the  daring 
Earls  Randolf  and  Douglas,  with  fifteen 
thousand  men,  to  surprise  the  English 
Queen,  and  carry  her  off  to  Scotland. 
The  scheme  was  a  bold  one,  and  ably 
planned ;  but,  fortunately  for  Isabella, 
one  of  the  Scotch  scouts  was  seized  and 
carried  before  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
This  man,  on  being  threatened  with  tor- 
ture, confessed  that  his  comrades  were 
within  a  few  hours'  march  of  Brotherton. 
This  startling  confession  was  speedily 
verified  by  scouts  sent  in  the  direction 
pointed  out  by  him.  The  alarm  was  in- 
stantly raised ;  every  man  in  York  that 
could  bear  arms  was  mustered,  and 
marched  post  haste  to  the  residence  of 
the  Queen,  who,  on  being  apprised  of 
her  danger,  permitted  them  to  immedi- 
ately escort  her  first  to  York,  and  after- 
wards, for  further  security,  to  Notting- 
ham. 

As  both  the  Scotch  and  the  English 
were  weary  of  war,  a  truce  for  two  years 
was  concluded  between  Edward  and 
Bruce,  in  January,  1320.  This  truce 
was  no  sooner  proclaimed,  than  a  civil 
war,  fiercer  than  that  occasioned  by  Ga- 
veston,  burst  forth  in  England.  The 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  by  the  advice  of  the 
barons,  who  were  ever  jealous  of  those 
about  the  King's  person,  had  formerly 


obtruded  on  Edward  one  of  his  own  fol- 
lowers to  fill  the  office  of  chamberlain. 
This  person,  whose  name  was  Hugh  le 
Despenser,  commonly  called  Spencer,  was 
of  high  birth  and  distinguished  talents. 
His  father,  also  named  Hugh,  coun- 
selled him  to  cease  serving  the  barons, 
and  endeavour  to  win  the  confidence  and 
favour  of  the  King.  This  he  accordingly 
did,  and  he  played  his  part  so  well,  that  in 
a  short  time  he  obtained  an  ascendancy 
over  Edward  as  great  as  that  formerly 
possessed  by  Gavcston.  The  royal  fa- 
vours were  dispensed  through  his  hands. 
His  pride  was  excessive,  his  avarice  in- 
satiable, at  least  so  say  his  enemies,  and 
to  increase  his  unpopularity  and  awaken 
the  jealousy  of  his  former  superiors,  the 
King,  by  marrying  him  to  his  great 
niece,  tleanora,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Gloucester,  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  greater  portion  of  Gla- 
morganshire, and  thus  rendered  him  one 
of  the  most  powerful  lords  of  the  Welch 
marches.  H  itherto,  the  brave  Mortimers 
had  exercised  a  sort  of  supremacy  over  the 
Welch  borders,  but  now  the  favourite 
Spencer  endeavoured  to  gain  the  ascen- 
dancy in  those  parts  by  every  possible 
means.  Not  satisfied  with  prevailing  on 
the  King  to  grant  to  him  several  castles 
which  had  formerly  been  given  to  the 
Mortimers,  he,  on  learning  that  a  baron 
was  about  selling  his  estate  on  the  Welch 
border  to  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  which 
was  held  of  the  King  in  capiU,  actually 
obtained  the  King's  license,  and  bought 
it  out  of  the  Earl  of  Hereford's  hands. 
These  measures  so  exasperated  the  lords 
of  the  marches,  that  they  raised  eleven 
thousand  men,  and  unaer  the  Lords 
Mortimer,  entered  the  lands  of  the  fa- 
vourite, reduced  his  castles,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  burnt,  destroyed, 
or  sacked,  nearly  all  his  property  on  his 
Welch  manors  They  then  formed  a 
confederacy  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
and  the  other  malcontent  barons,  and 
sent  a  message  to  Edward,  demanding 
the  banishment  of  the  favourite  and  his 
father  ;  a  demand  which,  despite  the 
King's  opposition,  was  complied  with 
by  parliament  in  August,  1321. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Isabellas  Jirst  step  in  the  downward  pathway — Lady  Badlesmere  quarrel*  with  her 
— Denies  her  admittance  into  the  Castle  of  Leeds— Her  servants  slain— She  re- 
solves  to  be  revenged — Persuades  Edward  to  take  up  arms — He  successfully  be- 
sieges Leeds  Castle — Recoils  the  Spencers — Unexpectedly  attacks  the  Barons — 
They  request  Isabella  to  intercede  for  them — She  refuses — They  submit,  or  flee  the 
country — Lancaster  assembles  his  faction  in  the  north — He  is  attacked  by  the 


tg,  beaten,  taken,  tried,  and  beheaded — Many  of  the  other  revoltcrs  executed, 
banished,  or  imprisoned — Isabella  gives  birth  to  the  Princess  Joanna  in  the 
Tower — The  Mortimers  taken  and  confined  in  that  fortress — Mortimer  tlut  elder 
dies— Isabella  entertains  a  tender  penchant  towards  the  younger— Their  amour 
discovered  by  t/te  gaoler — Sudden  death  of  t/ie  gaoler— Mortimer  pardoned—  The 
Earl  of  Leicester  viewed  as  a  martyr — Mortimer  escapes  to  France — Isabella's  in- 
come  curtailed — Slut  appeals  to  the  King  of  France — He  invades  Guienne — Slut 
goes  to  France— And  Prince  Edward, 


ITIIERTO  we  have 
beheld  Isabella  only 
as  a  neglected  wife, 
and  a  peace-maker 
between   her  hus- 
baudandhisolfi  nded 
barons  :    but  from 
this  period  her  vir- 
tues died  away,  her  vices  expanded  and 
ripened,  and  she  became  successively  a 
vengeful,  political  agitator,  an  adultress, 
"a  traitoress,  and  a  murderess.  Her 
first  step  in  the  downward  pathway  ap- 
pears to  have  originated  in  a  quarrel 
between  herself  and  the  proud,  tyrannic 
Lady   Badlesmere.     About  the  year 
1317,  and  whilst  Lord  Badlesmere  held 
the  high  office  of  steward  to  the  royal 
household,  Lady  Badlesmere  requested 
the  Queen's  influence  to  obtain  an  ap- 
pointment for  one  of  her  friends  in  the 
exchequer  office  ;  but  for  some  reason, 
not  recorded,  the  Queen  refused,  when 
remonstrances  ensued,  harsh  words  were 
spoken,  and  an  offence  taken  on  both 
sides,  that  was  never  afterwards  forgiven. 
Shortly  after  this  unpleasant  occurrence, 
the  King  appointed  Lord  Badlesmere 
governor  of  the  castle  of  Leeds,  in  Kent. 
This  castle,  being  part  of  the  dower 
settled  by  Edward  the  First  on  Mar- 

£ret,  his  second  Queen,  had,  on  her 
ath,  reverted  to  Isabella. 
In  October,  1321,  Isabella,  returning 
to  London  from  a  Canterbury  pilgrim- 


age, was  belated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  same  castle,  whither  she  resolved 
to  pass  the  night,  and  sent  before  her 
her  marshal  and  several  domestics  to 
announce  her  intention,  and  make  the 
needful  preparations  for  her  reception. 
But  Lord  Badlesmere  was  absent,  and 
as  he  had  joined  the  confederate  ba- 
rons, his  wife,  doubting  the  intentions  of 
the  Queen,  and  moreover  deeming  the 
present  a  favourable  opportunity  to  re- 
venge the  insult  she  had  formerly  re- 
ceived, told  the  royal  messenger  that  her 
lord  had  charged  her  not  to  admit  any 
one  within  the  castle  during  his  absence, 
and  therefore  the  Queen  must  seek  a 
lodging  elsewhere. 

During  the  dispute,  Isabella  arrived 
at  the  castle ;  but  she  had  scarcely 
reached  the  gate,  when  the  garrison 
fired  a  volley  of  arrows  at  the  royal 
train  with  such  effect,  that  two  of  the 
purveyors,  and  four  more  menial  at- 
tendants, were  shot  dead  on  the  spot,  and 
the  Queen  and  her  escort  forced  to  fly 
for  their  lives,  and  procure  shelter  for 
the  night  as  they  best  could. 

On  reaching  London,  the  exasperated 
Queen  loudly  complained  to  Edward  of 
the  outrage  and  indignity  she  had  re- 
ceived, and  urged  him  to  avenge  the 
murder  of  her  servants,  and  the  insults 
heaped  upon  her  by  the  traitorous  virago 
who  had  dared  to  exclude  her  from  her 
own  castle.    Accordingly,  a 
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complaining  of  the  gross  misconduct  of 
his  wife,  was  dispatched  to  Lord  Bad- 
lesmere,  who,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
bring  about  a  conciliation,  had  the  bold- 
ness and  indiscretion  to  write  a  very  in- 
solent letter  to  the  Queen,  expressing  his 
heartv  approval  of  all  what  his  lady 
had  done.  This  second  insult  increased 
the  indignation  of  Isabella:  she  felt 
that  Lord  Badlesmere  dared  not  have 
offered  it,  but  for  his  being  one  of  the 
confederated  barons,  and  as  neither  Eurl 
Lancaster,  nor  any  of  his  party,  offered 
her  either  condolence  or  apology,  she 
resolved  to  be  revenged  upon  them  all. 
With  this  view  she  told  Edward  thut 
now  was  the  time  for  him  to  free  him- 
self from  the  power  of  the  barons.  The 
King  hesitated,  and  declared  the  attempt 
would  be  futile. 

"Then  you  know  not  your  power," 
answered  the  Queen. 

"  But  the  whole  nation  is  against 
me,"  said  Edward. 

"True,"  replied  Isabella;  "but  the 
people,  almost  to  a  man,  would  rise 
to  avenge  the  wrong  offered  to  their 
Queen." 

"  1-  or  that  purpose,  I  doubtless  could 
raise  powerful  forces,"  rejoined  Edward. 

"  And,"  interrupted  the  Queen,  11  after 
besieging  Leeds  Castle,  turn  these  same 
forces  against  Lancaster,  and  bow  the 
confederate  barons  to  the  dust.  Do  this 
with  promptitude  and  energy,  and  you 
ensure  victory." 

"  l>y  the  l.lessed  Virgin  !  the  scheme 
is  an  excellent  one,"  exclaimed  Edward. 
"  But  still  it  might,  perhaps,  be  well  to 
afford  the  barons  an  opportunity  to  com- 
promise before  putting  it  in  execution." 

"No  temporising,"  urged  the  Queen, 
who  was  burning;  to  be  revenged.  "  No 
delavs,  or  you  fail  in  your  purpose." 

This  advice  so  well  pleased  Edward, 
that  he  immediately  issued  orders  for 
levying  troops ;  and  to  strengthen  his 
cause,  announced  by  public  proclama- 
tion, that  he  took  up  arms,  not  against 
his  subjects,  but  to  chastise  Lord  and 
Ladv  Badlesmere,  the  latter  for  grossly 
insulting  his  beloved  consort,  Isabella, 
Queen  of  England,  and  denying  her 
admittance,  on  a  cold  rainy  night,  into 
her  own  castle  of  Leeds ,  and  the  former, 


for  having  written  an  offensive  letter  to 
the  Queen,  approving  of  his  wife's  un- 
justifiable conduct. 

This  appeal  aroused  the  chivalrous 
feelings  of  the  nation  ;  in  fact,  at  this 
period,  the  Queen  was  so  generally  be- 
loved, that  to  avenge  the  indignity 
offered  to  her  royal  personage,  earls,  ba- 
rons, and  others,  nocked  to  the  royal 
standard  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  especially  from  London.  Edward 
was  thus  soon  in  a  position  to  demand 
and  enforce  redress.  But  when  he  ap- 
peared with  a  powerful  army  under  the 
walls  of  the  castle  of  Leeds,  Walter 
Colepeppcr,  the  commander  of  the  gar- 
rison, bid  him  defiance,  and  Lady  Bad- 
lesmere treated  his  threats  with  con- 
tempt, as  she  fully  expected  the  confe- 
derate barons  would  come  to  her  assist- 
ance. However,  in  this  she  was  mis- 
taken :  Earl  Lancaster  and  the  lords 
of  the  marches  viewed  the  quarrel  as  a 
private  one,  quite  disapproved  of  the 
conduct  of  Lady  Badlesmere,  and  more- 
over, were  so  anxious  not  to  offend  the 
Queen,  that  they  prevented  Lord  Bad- 
lesmere from  hastening  to  his  wife's  as- 
sistance. Consequently,  after  a  short  and 
sharp  siege,  Edward  took  the  castle, 
hanged  Colepepper  and  eleven  of  his 
knights  before  Uie  castle  gates,  sent  the 
other  prisoners  to  various  gaols,  and  com- 
mitted Lady  Badlesmere  and  her  female 
attendants  to  confinement  in  the  Tower 
of  London. 

Thus  far  successful,  Edward  commu- 
nicated with  his  friends  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom ;  recalled  the  two  Spencers 
from  banishment,  and  as  their  counsel 
completely  accorded  with  the  advice  pre- 
viously given  by  the  Queen,  to  effect 
the  ruin  of  the  confederate  barons,  by 
the  army  ostensibly  raised  for  the  sole 
object  of  reducing  the  castle  of  Leeds, 
struck  Lancaster  and  his  friends  with 
consternation,  by  suddenly  besieging 
their  strongholds  with  such  unexpected 
promptitude  and  energy,  as  to  overcome 
all  resistance. 

In  this  emergency,  the  confederate 
barons  implored  Isabella  to  use  her  in- 
fluence with  the  King  in  their  favour ; 
but  as  Badlesmere  was  one  of  their  as- 
I  sociation,  she  gave  them  a  disdainful 
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refusal,  and  used  her  utmost  endeavours 
against  them.  Castle  after  castle  now 
fell  into  the  King's  hands.  The  people 
rushed  to  the  standard  of  the  King  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  his  cause 
was  in  the  ascendancy  ;  and  as  the  ba- 
rons could  raise  no  forces  to  defend  them- 
selves, they  gave  way  to  despondency. 
Some  were  taken  prisoners,  some  threw 
themselves  on  the  King's  mercy,  some 
sought  safety  on  the  continent,  and  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  with  the  remains  of 
his  faction,  fled  to  the  north,  assembled 
an  army,  and  avowed  his  long-suspected 
connection  with  Scotland. 

In  the  spring  of  1322,  the  King,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  marched 
to  the  north  against  the  confederate  ba- 
rons, won  the  battle  of  Boroughbridge 
on  the  sixteenth  of  March,  and  took 
prisoners  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  one  hun- 
dred and  one  knights,  and  fourteen  ba- 
ronets. The  Earl,  on  being  summoned 
to  surrender,  entered  the  chapel,  and 
kneeling  before  the  crucifix  with  clasped 
hands,  exclaimed,  "  Good  Lord,  1  sur- 
render myself  to  thee,  and  put  me  unto 
thy  mercy!"  His  captors  stripped  on* 
his  noble  attire,  clad  him  in  the  livery 
of  one  of  his  own  vassals,  and  carried 
him  to  Pontefract  Castle,  where  the 
King,  the  elder  Spencer,  the  Earls  of 
Kent,  Richmond,  Pembroke,  and  a  few 
others,  condemned  him  as  a  traitor,  to 
be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered;  but 
Edward  afterwards,  in  consideration  of 
his  royal  blood,  commuted  the  sentence 
to  that  of  decapitation.  A  few  hours 
after  his  doom  was  pronounced,  he  was 
led  to  execution  on  an  old  hack,  without 
trappings  or  bridle.  At  the  instigation 
of  the  royalists,  the  rabble  pelted  him 
with  mud,  and  heaped  all  conceivable 
indignities  on  him,  which  so  overcame 
him,  that  with  eyes  cast  upwards,  as  if 
in  prayer,  ho  fcrvcntlv  cried  aloud, 
**  King  of  heaven,  do  thou  have  mercy 
on  me,  for  the  king  of  earth  hath  for- 
saken me  f  Then  kneeling  down  on  an 
eminence,  just  without  the  town,  with 
his  face  towards  the  north,  in  allusion 
to  his  having  leagued  against  his  so- 
vereign with  the  Scotch  King,  ho  was 
beheaded  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  spec- 
tators. 


Badlesmere  and  upwards  of  twenty 

more  of  the  leaders  of  this  revolt  were 
taken  and  executed ;  and  as  every  one 
now  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  a  loyalist, 
the  parliament,  which  met  at  York, 
three  weeks  after  Easter,  annulled  the 
sentence  of  banishment  against  the  two 
Spencers,  and  granted  the  King  a  tenth 
ot  the  movables  of  the  lords  and  com- 
mons, and  a  sixth  part  of  those  belong- 
ing to  cities,  boroughs,  and  ancient 
demesnes. 

Whilst  Edward  was  fighting  the  ba- 
rons in  the  north,  Isabella,  who.  it  ap- 
pears, was  not  aware  of  the  fate  of  her 
uncle,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  till  after 
his  death,  took  up  her  residence  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  she  brought 
into  the  world  her  last  born,  the  Prin- 
cess Joanna,  the  precise  period  of  whose 
birth  has  not  been  chronicled.  About 
this  time,  the  two  Mortimers,  uncle  and 
nephew,  were  taken  in  arms  against  the 
King,  sentenced  to  death,  ana  brought 
to  the  Tower  as  state  prisoners.  The 
uncle  being  aged,  and  brutally  treated 
by  his  gaolers,  after  a  few  weeks'  cap- 
tivity, died  of  want  and  anguish. 

The  nephew,  a  finely-proportioned, 
handsome  noble,  highly-energetic  and 
enterprising,  and  with  a  hardy  constitu- 
tion that  could  not  be  injured  by  the 
rigours  of  severe  imprisonment,  was  the 
husband  of  Jane,  the  heiress  of  Sir 
Peter  Joinville,  a  French  nobleman,  and 
in  carriage  and  manners  as  polished  and 
polite  as  a  French  courtier.  As  this 
bold  rebel  had  been  the  first  to  com- 
mence civil  war  against  Spencer,  and  as 
that  favourite — his  deadly  ioeman — com- 
pletely ruled  the  will  of  the  victorious 
King,  his  decapitation  was  hourly  ex- 
pected by  the  whole  nation.  Not  so, 
however,  with*  himself.  Aware  of  the 
impression  he  had  made  on  the  heart  of 
Isabella,  at  the  secret  interviews  he  had 
held  with  her,  under  the  pretence  of 
bringing  about  the  downfall  of  Gaveston, 
he  now  slept  calmly  and  confidently 
within  the  same  fortress  where  she  re- 
posed. Nay,  he  had  been  confined  to  his 
dungeon  but  a  few  days,  when  his  finesse 
and  good  stars  procured  him  an  inter- 
view with  the  Queen.  The  means  that 
he  used  to  obtain  this  interview  are  no  ■ 
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wh^re  clearly  explained ;  although,  if 
Ronsard,  an  obscure  French  writer  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  is  to  be  accre- 
dited, one  evening,  about  this  time,  the 
Queen  visited  him  in  his  cell,  sent  her 
attendants  home,  and  fastened  herself  in 
with  him.  Midnight  came,  all  was  still 
and  silent ;  the  gaoler  became  alarmed, 
more  than  once  tapped  at  the  door  with- 
out receiving  an  answer,  and  when  at 
length  he  peered  through  a  secret  chink 
in  the  ceiling  of  the  cell,  he  beheld  the 
Queen  and  her  paramour  locked  in  each 
other's  arms,  fast  asleep.  On  the  follow- 
ing night  the  tongue  of  this  inquisitive 
gaoler  was  for  ever  silenced :  he  died  sud- 
denly, probably  from  the  effects  of  poison. 

Powerful  as  was  the  influence  of  the 
Spencers  at  court,  they,  with  all  their 
earnest  endeavours,  could  not  procure 
the  execution  of  Mortimer.  It  was  put 
off  from  day  to  day,  and  at  length  the 
King,  doubtless  to" please  his  adulterous 
consort,  who  at  this  period  possessed 
considerable  influence  over  his  mind, 
startled  the  nation  by,  for  charity  and 
the  love  of  God,  commuting  the  sen- 
tence of  death  against  Roger  Mortimer 
to  that  of  perpetual  imprisonment.  This 
bold  rebel  evidently  considered  he  owed 
little  gratitude  to  the  King  for  granting 
him  his  life  ;  as,  shortly  afterwards,  al- 
though a  prisoner,  he  organized  a  plan 
for  the  seizure  of  the  Tower  and  Wal- 
lingford  Castle.  The  plot,  however,  was 
detected,  one  of  his  accomplices  hanged, 
and  he  himself  again  sentenced  to  death. 
But  the  Queen  resolved  that  he  should 
not  die,  whilst  the  Spencers  were  equally 
determined  that  he  should.  Both  parties 
exerted  their  utmost  efforts  to  effect  their 
purpose ;  the  influence  of  the  Queen  pre- 
vailed ;  by  a  royal  act  of  grace  a  pardon 
was  granted,  the  twice-condemned  traitor 
was  permitted  to  live  on  unmolested  in 
the  Tower ;  and  thus  a  feeling  of  bitter 
animosity  was  engendered  between  Isa- 
bella and  the  Spencers,  which  ultimately 
cost  the  latter  their  lives. 

Meanwhile,  the  King  had  made  in- 
effectual efforts  to  re-establish  his  supe- 
riority over  Scotland ;  and  on  the  thirtieth 
of  May,  1323,  a  truce  was  concluded, 
for  thirteen  years,  between  the  two  na- 
tions. 


About  this  time,  the  superstition  of 
the  people  raised  the  slumbering  hopes 
of  the  Spencers'  foes.    Reports  were 
extensively  circulated  that  miracles  had 
been  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Earl 
of  Lancaster.    The  people,  viewing  the 
Earl  and  his  unfortunate  followers  as 
the  champions  and  martyrs  of  their 
liberties,  fully  accredited  the  report. 
The  clergy,  being  favourable  to  the  Lan- 
casterian  party,  fostered  this  sentiment ; 
the  Earl  was  pronounced  a  saint,  and 
such  numbers  nocked  to  his  tomb,  that 
the  King  ordered  the  church  of  Ponte- 
fract,  where  he  was  buried,  to  be  closed. 
The  rumour,  however,  still  gained  ground. 
Before  the  Earl's  picture,  set  up  in  St. 
Paul's,  the  good  Londoners  worshipped 
as  at  a  holy  shrine,  till  Edward  ordered 
the  Bishop  of  London  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  "  diabolical  fraud."    Miracles  were 
said  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  bodies 
of  several  of  the  Earl's  followers  who 
had  been  beheaded  or  hanged.  Bands 
of  armed  men  suddenly  appeared  in  se- 
veral counties,  a  plot  was  detected  for 
the  murder  of  the  elder  Spencer,  and 
the  whole  nation,  urged  by  the  Queen 
and  her  friends,  appeared  ripe  for  an- 
other rebellion. 

Aware  of  the  popularity  of  their  ad- 
versaries, whose  cause  the  Queen  openly 
espoused,  Edward  and  his  ministers  used 
diligent  exertions  to  preserve  peace  and 
order.  More  than  one  riot  was  sup- 
pressed with  energy  and  discretion,  and 
an  attempt  to  liberate  from  imprison- 
ment several  of  the  King's  knights, 
taken  at  Boroughbridge,  was  prevented; 
yet,  strange  to  tell,  Roger  Mortimer,  the 
man  most  feared,  "  and  one,"  says  Speed, 
44  whom  the  devil  reserved  to  kindle  new 
dissension  with,  and  to  strive  up  a  most 
miserable  civil  war,  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  effect  his  escape." 

The  romantic  circumstances  attending 
Mortimer's  escape  are  briefly  these : — 
On  the  first  of  August,  being  Lammas 
Day — the  night  was  dark  and  stormy — 
he  invited  the  constable  and  wardens  of 
the  Tower  to  a  grand  banquet,  and  cor- 
rupted the  fidelity  of  Girard  de  Asplaye, 
the  constable's  valet,  who  put  into  their 
drink  a  soporiferous  drug,  provided  by 
I  the  Queen.    Whilst  they  slept,  Morti- 
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mer  broke  his  way  through  the  wall 
into  the  adjoining  apartment— the  pa- 
lace kitchen — passed  up  the  chimney  on 
to  the  roof,  mounted  and  descended  se- 
veral walls  by  the  aid  of  a  rope-ladder, 
and  reached  the  Thames  in  safety,  where 
he  entered  a  boat,  and  was  rowed  over 
to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  by 
Girard  de  Asplayc.  There  he  found  his 
men-at-arms  with  horses,  and,  avoiding 
the  highways,  rode  with  all  haste  to  the 
coast  of  Hampshire,  whence,  under  pre- 
tence of  making  for  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
he  was  rowed  in  a  boat  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Needles,  and,  embarking  in  a 
ship  which  was  prepared  for  him  by 
Ralph  Botton,  a  wealthy  London  mer- 
chant, escaped  to  France  in  safety.  Ed- 
ward no  sooner  heard  of  his  escape  than 
he  raised  the  "hue  and  cry,"  and  set  a 
high  price  upon  his  head,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  captured  either  dead  or  alive. 
A  busy  search  was  instituted  throughout 
the  kingdom,  but  as  his  enemies  were 
ignorant  of  the  route  he  had  taken,  it 
proved  futile. 

On  landing  in  France,  Mortimer  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  Charles  de 
Valois,  the  French  King's  uncle,  who  was 
then  about  to  invade  Edward's  conti- 
nental possessions.  The  object  of  the 
French  King's  hostility  to  Edward  is 
nowhere  clearly  accounted  for;  how- 
ever, all  that  is  necessary  to  our  present 
purpose  is  to  know  that  Isabella's  last 
surviving  brother,  Charles  the  Fair,  as- 
cended the  French  throne  in  1 322 ;  that 
Edward,  although  repeatedly  summoned, 
did  not  attend  his  coronation  to  do  ho- 
mage for  Guienne  and  Ponthieu,  and 
that,  shortly  afterwards,  a  lord  built  a 
castle  within  what  he  declared  to  be  the 
territories  of  the  English  King  ;  but  this 
territory  tho  French  King  claimed  as 
his,  the  French  officers  of  the  crown 
seized  it,  th*3  English  rose  in  arms  and 
put  the  French  to  the  sword,  which  so 
enraged  Charles,  that  he  resolved  to 
avenge  himself  by  the  invasion  of  Ed- 
ward's foreign  territory. 

Whether  Isabella's  deeply-concerted 
plot  for  the  ruin  of  the  Spencers,  and 
the  gratification  of  her  own  adulterous 
dejires,  emanated  from  the  court  of 
France — whether  Mortimer  was  cog- 


nizant  oi  h  previous  to  nis  escape  to 
France,  or  whether  Isabella  aided  the 
escape  of  Mortimer,  beyond  providing 
the  sleeping-draught  for  the  gaolers,  we 
know  not.  On  these  points  history  is 
provokingly  silent.  Probably  the  scheme 
was  planned  in  the  Tower  by  the  Queen 
and  her  paramour,  whose  escape  was 
doubtless  facilitated  by  every  means  in 
Isabella's  power.  Be"  this  as  it  may, 
immediately  Mortimer  was  safe  in  France, 
Isabella  publicly  pronounced  the  Earl  of 
Lancaster  a  martyr  and  a  saint,  attri- 
buted the  death  of  the  Earl  and  his  fol- 
lowers solely  to  the  influence  and  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Spencers,  and  quarrelled 
with  the  King  because  he  permitted  the 
favourites  to  rule  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment as  they  pleased.  This  conduct  so 
exasperated  the  Spencers,  that  they  pre- 
vailed upon  the  King  to  curtail  her  in- 
come—an unwise  measure,  which  gave 
her  what  she  so  much  desired— a  plau- 
sible pretext  for  an  open  rupture.  As- 
sured that  the  king  was  ignorant  of  her 
illicit  passion,  she  appealed  to  him  in 
the  tone  of  a  wrongca,  affectionate  wife, 
accused  him  of  neglecting  her,  and  be- 
stowing all  his  affections  on  the  young 
Spencer,  and  boldly  declared  that  if  he 
did  not  discard  his"  favourite,  and  restore 
her  to  her  true  place  and  dignity,  she 
would  be  avenged,  cost  her  what  it 
might.  The  King  smiled  at  her  threats, 
anu  told  her  she  must  learn  to  demean 
herself  with  propriety,  and  cease  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  royal  household 
with  her  mad  jealousies  and  ill-founded 
accusations,  before  he  could  think  of  al- 
tering his  conduct  towards  her. 

The  Spencers  now  perceiving  that 
their  influence  over  the  mind  of  the 
King  was  greater  than  that  of  the  Queen, 
persuaded  him  that,  as  tnere  whs  a  war 
with  France,  it  was  not  prudent  for  him 
to  permit  his  consort  to  possess  her 
castles  and  lands  as  heretofore.  Isabella 
made  a  bold  stand  to  maintain  her  dower, 
but,  in  1324,  the  efforts  of  the  favourites 
prevailed ;  the  King  took  from  the  Queen 
her  lands  and  lordships,  gave  her  an  in- 
significant pension  in  their  stead,  and 
further  disgraced  her  by  discharging  all 
her  French  servants.  This  afforded  her 
an  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the  sympa- 
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thies  of  her  brother,  Charles  the  Fair. 
In  a  long  complaining  epistle,  which  she 
wrote  to  him,  she  declared,  "  That  the 
daughter  and  sole  heir  of  the  King  of 
France  was  married  to  a  gripple  t wiser, 
and  that,  being  promised  to  be  a  Queen, 
she  was  become  no  better  than  a  wait- 
ing-woman, living  upon  a  pension  of  the 
Spencers',  on  whom  her  nusband,  the 
King,  had,  at  the  expense  of  her  income, 
showered  all  riches  and  magnificence." 

This  letter  exasperated  the  King  of 
France  against  Edward  to  that  degree, 
that  he  redoubled  his  efforts  to  conquer 
Guienne;  whUst  the  Spencers,  ever 
ready  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  Isa- 
bella, made  the  increased  hostilities  of 
her  brother  an  excuse  for  advising  the 
King  to  deprive  her  of  the  onlv  lands 
she  now  possessed  in  England  —  the 
earldom  of  Cornwall — which  had  been 
assigned  to  her  for  her  private  expenses. 
44  Probably,"  said  they,  44  the  fleet  the 
French  are  now  preparing  is  for  the 
invasion  of  this  very  country."  Edward 
deemed  their  reasoning  conclusive,  made 
known  to  his  consort  that,  as  she  chose 
to  maintain  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  enemy  of  the  state,  his  duty  impel- 
led him  to  prevent  her  from  holding  any 
land  in  England,  and  immediately  re- 
sumed the  earldom— an  ungracious  act, 
performed  in  a  manner  so  offensive  to 
tho  Queen,  that  she  never  forgot  nor 
forgave  it.  Indeed,  shortly  after  wards, 
she  denied  her  company  to  the  King  al- 
together, whilst  he,  in  return,  refused  to 
enter  her  presence ;  and  she  again  wrote 
a  doleful  letter  to  her  brother,  the  French 
King,  complaining  bitterly  of  the  Spen- 
cers, and  expressing  a  fervent  desire  to 
auit  England,  and  end  her  days  in 
France. 

Meanwhile  the  French  overran  Gui- 
enne ;  they  reduced  the  Angenois,  demo- 
lished the  castle  of  Montpezat,  invested 
Pimerol  and  Pcnnc,  and,  in  September, 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  brother  to 
Edward,  found  it  expedient  to  obtain  a 
truce  till  the  ensuing  midsummer,  by 
tho  surrender  of  Keoles,  the  last  fortress 
in  the  Augenois. 

During  this  interval,  the  Pope  ear- 
nestly endeavoured  to  restore  peace  be- 
tween tho  two  monarchs.    With  this 


view,  a  convention  was  held  at  Paris, 
with  at  first  but  little  promise  of  suc- 
cess, as  Charles  assumed  a  haughty  tone, 
and  would  listen  to  no  reasonable  terms. 
At  length,  however,  the  wily  French 
King  artfully  suggested  that  the  presence 
and  mediation  of  his  sister,  Isabella, 
might  possibly  remove  every  impediment. 

As  Edward,  although  anxious  for  peace, 
felt  no  desire  to  visit  the  court  of  the  bro- 
ther of  his  scornfully  treated  consort,  he 
accepted  this  proposal  with  pleasure.  At  a 
parliament  held  at  Westminster,  on  the 
twenty-first  of  January,  1325,  the  pro- 
priety of  the  Queen  going  to  Paris  as  a 
mediator  between  her  brother  and  hus- 
band was  discussed,  when  it  was  resolved 
that,  under  present  circumstances,  any 
expedient  was  preferable  to  a  continu- 
ation of  the  war. 

The  Spencers,  eager  to  procure  the 
removal  of  Isabella,  under  the  semblance 
of  friendship,  urged  her  to  undertake 
the  important  mission.  But  desirous  as 
the  Queen  was  to  join  the  company  of 
her  paramour,  she  was  too  crafty  to  com- 
ply with  their  request,  till  an  apparent 
reconciliation  had  been  effected  between 
herself  and  her  husband.  Accordingly, 
the  royal  pair  met,  Edward  apologized^ 
Isabella  expressed  herself  satisfied,  and, 
parting  from  the  King  with  all  the  sem- 
blance of  sincere  affection,  embarked  for 
France,  with  a  splendid  retinue,  on  the 
seventh  of  May. 

On  reaching  Paris,  Isabella  obtained 
a  truce,  and  afterwards  negotiated  a 
treaty,  stipulating  that  Guienne  should 
be  given  up  to  the  King  of  France,  who 
should  restore  it  again  when  Edward 
had  done  the  accustomed  homage,  which 
should  not  be  delayed ;  that  the  peers 
of  France  should  decide  if  the  Angenois 
— already  occupied  by  the  French  — 
should  be  returned,  and  if  their  decision 
was  in  favour  of  Edward,  he  should  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  war. 

This  degrading  treaty,  resembling  in 
its  leading  features  the  one  concluded  in 
the  former  reign  respecting  the  same 
province,  was  signed  oy  the  King  with 
great  reluctance.  Edward  particularly 
desired  to  avoid  going  to  Paris  to  do  ho- 
mage, but  as  Charles'  demand  was  quite 
in  accordance  with  feudal  law,  and  at 
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neither  Edward  nor  his  ministers  were 
aware  that  it  was  part  of  the  Queen's 
deeply-concerted  plot  to  enforce  its  ne- 
cessity, he  saw  no  means  of  extricat- 
ing himself  from  the  dilemma,  for  such 
it  really  was,  as  to  longer  defer  his 
justly-due  homage  was  doubtless  to  lose 
Guienne  and  Ponthicu  for  ever,  and  to 
quit  England  at  the  present  juncture 
was  to  hazard  the  outburst  of  rebellion 
during  his  absence.  Besides,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Spencers  was  critical :  if 
they  attended  the  King  to  Paris,  Isabella 
would  exert  her  power  there  to  their 
destruction,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  would  scarcely  be  able  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
barons  in  the  absence  of  the  King;  or 
perhaps  some  new  favourite — some  astute 
foreigner — would  deprive  them  of  their 
influence  over  Edward  altogether. 

However,  by  the  advice  of  parliament, 
Edward  began  his  journey  to  France; 
but  being  detained  at  Dover  by  an  as- 
sumed or  a  real  sickness,  he  dispatched 
ambassadors  to  acquaint  Isabella  and 
the  French  King  with  the  cause  of  his 
delay.  This  was  precisely  what  Isabella 
expected  and  desired  ;  ana  being  as  anxi- 


!  ous  as  the  Spencers  that  Edward  should 
remain  in  England,  she  replied  by  ex- 
pressing deep  sorrow  for  his  illness,  im- 
portuned him,  now  that  he  was  sick, 
on  no  account  to  peril  the  voyage,  and 
hinted  that,  if  he  would  resign  Guienne 
and  Ponthieu  to  their  son,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  send  him  over  to  do  homage, 
Charles,  by  her  solicitation,  would  re- 
ceive it  as  if  done  by  the  father  in  per- 
son. The  French  King,  at  the  same 
time,  sent  a  message  to  the  same  effect. 

As  neither  Edward  nor  the  Spencers 
suspected  the  Queen's  motives  for  getting 
the  heir  of  England  into  her  own  power, 
the  suspicious  offer  was  accepted.  Prince 
Edward,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age, 
after  promising  his  father  not  to  marry 
during  his  absence,  and  to  return  with 
all  speed,  sailed  from  Dover,  with  a 
splendid  train  of  nobles  and  knights, 
landed  at  Boulogne  on  the  fourteenth  of 
September,  1325,  was  met  there  by  the 
Queen,  his  mother,  and  in  her  company 
proceeded  to  Paris,  where,  immediately 
on  his  arrival,  and  in  the  presence  of 
Isabella  and  many  English  magnates, 
he  performed  the  accustomed  homage  at 
the  Bois  de  Vincennes. 
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SABELLA'S  designs 
now  began  to  un- 
fold themselves.  She 
had  purposely  caused 
the  treaty  wftich  she 
had  negociated  with 
her  brother  to  be 
couched  in  such  am- 
that  after  the  Prince  of 


"Wales  had  sworn  fealty,  the  two  mo- 
narchs  fell  to  disputing.  These  dis- 
putes afforded  her  a  pretext  for  remain- 
ing at  Paris,  where  sne  joined  her  para- 
mour, Mortimer,  made  him  the  chief 
officer  of  her  household,  and,  in  fact, 
lived  with  him  as  his  mistress.  She 
countenanced  the  numerous  English  no- 
bles who  had  been  banished,  or  who  had 
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fled  to  France  from  the  persecutions  of 
the  Spencers,  turned  her  back  upon  the 
English  ambassadors,  held  frequent 
councils  with  the  King's  enemies,  in- 
vented frivolous  pretences  for  repeatedly 
disobeying  the  order  of  her  royul  lord 
to  return  home  with  her  son  ;  and  at 
length  awakened  the  suspicion  of  one  of 
the  King's  envoys,  Walter  Stapleton, 
Bishop  of  Exeter.  When  this  honest 
prelate  had  satisfied  himself  of  the 
Queen's  guilty  passion,  and  fathomed 
the  motives  which  prompted  her  to  pro- 
long her  stay  at  Paris,  he  privately  rea- 
soned with  her  on  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  her  wicked  doings,  and 
earnestly  urged  her  to  return  without 
delay  to  the  home  and  affections  of  her 
husoand. 

Isabella  listened  to  the  words  of  the 
Bishop  with  apparent  calmness,  and, 
with  ner  usual  duplicity,  assured  him 
that  his  accusations  were  quite  ground- 
less. 

44  Mortimer,"  she  exclaimed,  with  ve- 
hemence, 44  has  always  conducted  himself 
towards  me  as  a  friend,  and  a  friend 
only,  therefore  I  cannot  think  of  re- 
turning his  kindness  with  ingratitude. 
You  urge  me  to  return  to  England :  be- 
lieve  me,  holy  father,  I  would  rather  be 
clad  in  the  sombre  weeds  of  widowhood, 
than  revisit  that  home  of  woe,  where, 
indeed,  neither  my  liberty  nor  life  would 
be  safe  for  an  hour." 

44  l^ady,"  replied  the  Bishop,  "  vou  are 
loved  by  the  King,  respected  by  his 
councillors,  and  whoever  tells  you  other- 
wise, is  no  loyal  Englishman." 

44  What  you  say  may  be  correct,"  re- 
joined the  Queen ;  44  yet,  as  I  cannot 
take  your  advice,  I  beg  you  will  drop 
the  subject,  and  .ever  ^  mention 

The  Bishop  departed,  but  not  to  en- 
joy peace.  His  obnoxious  conduct  had 
raised  the  ire  of  Isabella's  party,  and  an 
attempt  to  take  his  life  compelled  him 
to  flee  to  England,  where  he  made  the 
unhappy  Edward  aware  of  the  amours 
and  the  political  ambition  of  his  unprin- 
cipled consort.  It  was  in  vain  that  Ed- 
ward wrote  again  and  again  to  his 
Queen,  requesting,  ordering  her  to  re- 
turn.   Encouraged  by  the  promised  sup- 


port of  the  Lancostcrian  party,  she  de- 
clared that,  being  in  peril  of  her  life 
from  the  Spencers,  she  dared  not  re- 
turn, nor  would  her  heart  permit  her  to 
send  back  her  beloved  son  to  be  trusted 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  elder  Spen- 
cor,  who,  she  had  learned  to  her  sor- 
row, had  in  her  absence  been  made 
guardian  to  her  other  offspring.  In 
reply  to  this  declaration,  Edward  wrote 
the  following  letter : — 

44  Lady— 

44  Several  times,  both  before  the 
homage  and  since,  have  we  desired  you 
to  return  to  us  without  further  delay  or 
excuse.  Before  the  homage,  you  made 
the  prosecution  of  our  business  your 
excuse,  and  now  you  have  sent  us  word 
you  will  not  come,  from  a  dread  of  the 
vengeance  of  Hugh  De  la  Spencer, 
whereat  we  marvel  with  all  our  might, 
the  more  so,  since  both  you  and  he 
treated  each  other  in  a  manner  so  kindly, 
so  friendly,  before  us,  and  even  at  your 
departure,  you  gave  him  soft  looks, 
amicable  signs,  and  tokens  of  the  truest 
friendship,  and  afterwards  you  sent  him 
the  kindest  of  letters,  and  that  not  long 
since,  which  letters  he  has  shown  to  us. 
And  truly,  lady,  we  know,  and  so  do 
you,  that  he  has  always  procured  from 
us  all  the  honour  for  you  that  was  in 
his  power ;  nor  hath  any  evil  villony  or 
disgrace  been  done  to  you  since  you 
came  into  our  company,  unless  that 
some  time  since,  through  your  own 
fault,  you  remember,  we  gave  you,  as  we 
ought,  some  words  of  reproof  in  pri- 
vate, but  without  other  severity.  Ke- 
member,  you  are  required,  as  well  on 
account  of  God  and  the  holy  church  as 
for  our  honour  and  your  own,  not  to 
trespass  against  our  commands,  nor  for- 
sake our  company  for  any  earthly  reason. 
And  now  the  homage  has  been  done, 
and  we  have  the  fairest  prospects  of 
peace  with  our  dearest  brother,  the  Kine 
of  France,  we  command  you,  who  should 
be  our  peace-maker,  not  to  falsify  truth 
and  cause  further  differences  between 
us.  Therefore,  we  charge  you,  with  all 
our  earnestness,  that  ceasing  all  feigned 
reasons  and  excuses,  you  return  to  us 
immediately  and  in  all  haste.    As  to 
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your  expenses,  when  you  return  to  us  as 
a  good  wife  should  to  her  lord,  we  will 
take  care  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting 
wherewith  to  support  the  dignity  and  ho- 
nour of  us  and  yourself.  Moreover,  we 
greatly  desire  the  instant  return  of  our 
dear  son,  Edward,  for  being  of  tender 
age,  we  fear  certain  enemies  and  traitors 
might  tamper  with  him,  greatly  to  the 
injury  of  our  honour,  and  the  Indigna- 
tion of  the  nation. 

"  Given  at  Westminster,  December 
the  first,  1325." 

At  the  same  time,  Fdward  sent  a  let- 
ter on  the  same  subject,  and  containing 
almost  the  same  sentiments,  to  the  King 
of  France  ;  and  on  the  day  following, 
he  dispatched  a  short  epistle  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  charging  him,  that 
as  his  homage  had  been  done,  to  bid 
adieu  to  his  uncle,  the  King  of  France, 
and  waiting  for  nothing,  not  even  his 
mother,  save  she  would  come  quickly, 
return  home  with  all  speed. 

These  letters  proved  fruitless  ;  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  still  tarried  in 
France.  Edward  therefore  laid  his 
troubles  before  a  parliament  at  West- 
minster, who  resolved  that  each  of  the 
bishops  should  immediately  write  a  let- 
ter to  the  Queen,  pressing  her  to  hasten 
to  England.  To  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Isabella  returned  the  fol- 
lowing answer : — 

"  Most  reverend  Father  in  God— 
"  We  have  well  considered  the 
letter  by  which  you  request  us  to  return 
to  the  company  of  our  most  dear  and 
dread  lord,  Edward,  and  assure  us  that 
Hugh  De  la  Spencer  is  not  our  foe,  but 
our  friend.  At  this  we  marvel  exceed- 
ingly, as  you  and  every  person  of  sound 
mind  must  know,  that  we  should  never 
have  abandoned  the  company  of  our  be- 
loved lord,  unless  we  feared  for  our  life 
and  liberty,  and  dreaded  the  deadly  ven- 
geance ot  the  said  Hugh,  who  com- 
pletely governs  our  dearest  lord  and  his 
kingdom,  and  who,  wo  know  from  ex- 
perience, though  we  dissembled  to  es- 
cape the  danger,  would  do  us  all  the 
injury  in  his  power.  Truly,  there  is 
nothing  we  desire  so  much,  after  God 


and  our  own  salvation,  as  to  live  and  die 
in  the  company  of  our  dearest  husband. 
We  therefore  entreat  you,  reverend  fa- 
ther, to  excuse  us,  for  in  nowise  can  we 
return  without  endangering  our  life, 
which  to  us  is  a  source  of  anguish  too 
distressing  for  words  to  express. 

u  Given  at  Paris,  Wednesday  after 
Candlemas." 

About  this  time,  the  bad,  bold  Queen 
had  recourse  to  the  unprecedented  and 
unconstitutional  measure  of  clandestinely 
contracting  the  heir  of  England  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Hainault,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  King,  or  con- 
sent of  parliament.  The  bride's  portion 
was  paid  in  advance,  and  with  this  and 
the  incomes  for  Guienne  and  Ponthicu, 
Isabella  supported  herself  in  her  oppo- 
sition to  her  unfortunate  husband.  On 
being  informed  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  actually  betrothed,  Edward  became 
enraged,  and  wrote  to  his  youthful  heir 
as  follows : — 

"  Edward,  fair  Son— 

M  We  understand  that  you  have 
not  forgotten  the  charge  we  gave  you 
when  you  left  our  company  at  Dover. 
But  although  assured  that  you  have  not 
of  your  own  free  will  disobeyed  us,  yet 
we  are  greatly  grieved  that  you  remain 
at  Paris,  and  with  your  mother  pub- 
licly hold  companionship  with  Morti- 
mer, our  traitor  and  foe,  instead  of  re- 
turning to  us,  as  we  have  frequently 
enjoined  you  by  former  letters. 

"  We  also  learn,  to  our  sorrow,  that 
you  have  transmitted  orders  to  the  lords 
of  Guienne,  contrary  to  those  given  by 
us  as  your  administrator,  and  greatly 
too  to  our  injury.  Remember,  we  alone 
are  your  supreme  governor,  and  you 
ought  to  obey  us  even  before  your  mo- 
ther. Therefore,  we  command  and 
charge  you,  that  laying  aside  all  rea- 
sons, excuses,  pretences,  you  return  to 
us  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  that  you 
neither  marry,  nor  suffer  yourself  to  be 
married,  until  you  have  been  restored  to 
us,  and  then  not  without  our  advice  or 
consent. 

"  P.S.  Fdward,  fair  son,  though  yon 
I  are  of  tender  age,  take  these  our  com- 
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mands  tenderly  to  heart,  and  perform 
them  humbly  and  quickly,  as  you  would 
escape  our  anger  and  indignation,  and 
advance  your  own  profit  and  honour. 
Follow  no  advice  contrary  to  the  will 
of  your  father,  as  the  wise  King  Solo- 
mon teaches  you,  and  make  known 
to  us,  without  further  delay,  what  you 
mean  to  do.    Knowing  this,  that  if  you 
continue  to  wilfully  disobey  our  counsel, 
we  will  take  care  that  you  feel  it  all  the 
davs  of  your  life,  so  that  other  sons,  en- 
lightened by  your  example,  may  learn 
not  to  disobey  their  lords  and  fathers." 

As  Isabella  prevented  the  mind  of  her 
son  from  being  influenced  by  this  letter, 
and,  despite  threats  and  entreaties,  would 
neither  return  herself,  nor  permit  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  do  so,  Edward 
wrote  in  April  to  the  Pope.  Sending 
copies  of  the  correspondence  to  the  so- 
vereign pontiff,  he  besought  his  aid  so  ef- 
fectually, that  Charles  the  Fair,  who  still 
affected  to  be  ignorant  of  the  dishonour 
of  his  sister,  was  threatened  with  ex- 
communication, unless  he  instantly  dis- 
missed her  and  her  son  from  Paris. 

Meanwhile,  the  banished  nobles  at 
Paris,  and  the  I^ancasterian  party  in 
England,  were  not  idle  ;  levies  of  troops 
were  made  in  the  Queen's  name,  nei- 
ther money  nor  interests  were  spared  to 
increase  the  Queen's  popularity,  and 
false  reports  were  circulated  to  excuse 
the  Queen  from  coming  to  England,  and 
poison  the  minds  of  the  people  against 
the  King  ;  it  was  even  asserted,  that 
Edward  had  banished  his  consort  and 
son ;  but  this  he  fully  denied  in  a  letter 
to  the  pontiff,  in  which  he  declares, 
"  that  such  a  thought  had  never  crossed 
his  brain,  as,  however  improper  the  con- 
duct of  his  consort  and  heir,  he  had  too 
great  an  affection  for  them  both  to  treat 
them  with  such  inhumanity." 

Alarming  as  Kd ward's  position  now 
wai,  the  situation  of  Isabella  had  be- 
come even  more  so.  The  French  ba- 
rons, disgusted  at  her  conduct  with 
Mortimer,  would  not  admit  her  into 
tneir  society,  and  the  severe,  but  me- 
rited threat  of  the  Pope,  so  terrified 
Charles,  that  he  sent  her  a  peremptory 
to  instantly  quit  Paris,  and  swore 


before  his  barons,  that  whoever  dared  to 
sneak  on  her  behalf,  should  be  banished. 
When  the  Queen  heard  this,  she  was 
greatly  troubled,  and  to  iD  crease  her 
mortification  and  terror,  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards,  her  friend,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Artois,  came  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  told  her,  that  a  plan,  to 
which  the  French  King  was  not  averse, 
was  being  organized  for  the  seizure  of 
herself,  her  son,  the  Earl  of  Kent,  and 
Mortimer,  and  urged  her  to  lose  no 
time  in  seeking  the  protection  of  her 
friend  and  relation,  the  Earl  of  Hai- 
nault. 

Accordingly,  Isabella  secretly  pre- 
pared for  flight,  and  having,  greatly  to 
to  her  credit,  paid  for  every  thmg^  quitted 
Paris  in  the  company  of  her  son,  her 
paramour,  and  her  suite.  In  a  few  days 
she  reached  Carabray,  and  entering  Os- 
travant,  in  Hainault,  lodged  at  the  house 
of  Eustace  d'  Ambreticourt,  a  poor  knight, 
who  afforded  her  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
whose  hospitality  was  afterwards  re- 
warded by  Isabella  and  her  son  inviting 
the  knight  and  his  family  to  England, 
and  conferring  valuable  favours  on  them. 

Immediately  the  arrival  of  the  Queen 
of  England  was  made  known  in  the 
house  of  the  Earl  of  Hainault,  the  good 
Earl's  brother,  Sir  John,  u  being  young 
and  panting  for  glory,"  mounted  his 
horse,  and  accompanied  by  a  few  friends, 
arrived  in  the  evening  at  Ambreticourt's 
dwelling.  Isabella,  says  Froissart,  was 
at  this  time  deeply  dejected,  and  com- 
plained to  him  of  her  anguish  with  such 
bitter  lamentations,  that,  mingling  his 
tears  with  hers,  Sir  John  said — 

"  Lady,  behold  your  knight,  who  will 
die  for  you  though  all  else  should  de- 
sert you.  By  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
aid  of  your  friends,  I  will  restore  you  to 
your  rank  in  England.  I  and  those  I 
can  urge  will  risk  our  lives  for  the  sake 
of  yourself  and  your  son ;  and  if  it  please 
God,  we  will  have  armed  force  in  plenty, 
without  fearing  danger  from  the  King  of 
France." 

Isabella,  in  gratitude,  would  have 
thrown  herself  at  the  feet  of  Sir  John, 
but  he  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  God  forbid  that  the  Queen  of 
England  should  do  such  a  thing !  Ma- 
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dam,  be  of  good  cheer,  for  I  will  not 
fail  in  my  promise ;  and  you  shall  come 
and  see  ray  brother  and  his  countess  and 
family,  who  will  receive  you  with  glad- 
ness, for  I  have  heard  them  say  so." 

"  Sir,"  answered  the  Queen,  kt  I  find 
in  you  more  kindness  and  comfort  than 
in  all  the  world  besides,  and  I  give  you 
five  thousand  thanks  for  all  you  have  so 
courteously  promised.  I  and  my  son 
shall  be  for  ever  bound  to  you,  and  wc 
will  put  the  kingdom  of  England  under 
your  management,  as  it  ought  to  be." 

The  Queen  and  her  son,  accompanied 
by  Sir  John,  proceeded  on  the  following 
day  to  Valenciennes,  where  they  were 
most  graciously  received  by  the  Count 
and  Countess  of  Hainault  and  their 
court,  and  where  they  tarried  eight 
days,  enjoying  one  round  of  feasting  and 
merriment.  The  Queen,  however,  found 
time  to  mature  her  plans  for  the  invasion 
of  England.  Sir  John  also  wrote  to 
many  nobles  and  knights,  beseeching 
them,  as  they  valued  his  friendship,  to 
arm  in  the  cause  of  Isabella.  Sir  John 
next  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Earl, 
his  brother,  to  embark  in  the  hazardous 
entcrprize,  and  with  the  Queen  and  her 
son  proceeded  to  Dort,  the  appointed 
rendezvous  of  the  expedition. 

Their  voyage  to  England  was  tem- 
pestuous; after  tossing  about  whither 
they  knew  not  for  two  days,  they  des- 
cried the  English  coast;  and  on  the 
twenty-second  of  September,  landed  at 
the  haven  of  Orewell,  near  Harwich,  in 
Suffolk.  On  landing,  not  knowing  where 
they  were,  they  remained  three  days  on 
the  beach,  uncertain  what  course  to 
take :  on  the  fourth,  they  landed  their 
horses,  boldly  marched  forward,  found 
they  were  on  the  lands  of  Thomas  of 
Brotherton,  the  King's  brother  and  one 
of  their  partizans,  and  were  joyed  to 
find  "  all  the  countrv  about  fall  to  them 
of  their  own  free  will." 

Isabella  brought  with  her  foreign 
troops  to  the  number  of  three  thousand 
seven  hundred ;  and  at  Harwich  Henry 
of  Lancaster,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  Hereford,  and 
Ely,  besides  other  prelates  and  nobles, 
joined  her  with  powerful  forces.  In- 
deed, her  emissaries  had  so  effectually 


persuaded  the  nation  that  she  was  an  in- 
lured,  oppressed  Queen,  that  on  her 
landing,  the  great  majority  of  all  classes 
flocked  to  her  standard,  and  hailed  her 
as  the  deliverer  of  the  country.  Tho 
deception  she  practised  to  get  to  France 
and  obtain  possession  of  her  heir,  her 
adulterous  conduct  with  Mortimer,  an 
outlawed  traitor,  and  her  general  mis- 
conduct, were  either  altogether  over- 
looked, or  regarded  as  false  reports, 
basely  circulated  by  the  Spencers,  so  in- 
tense was  the  excitement,  so  fully  the 
feeling  in  her  favour. 

As  to  the  weak-minded  Edward,  the 
news  of  this  landing  literally  paralyzed 
him.  Instead  of  raising  an  army  and 
equipping  a  fleet,  which  might  have 
crushed  the  designs  of  his  enemies  in 
their  embryo,  he  had  contented  himself 
with  writing  complaining  letters  to  the 
Pope  and  the  King  of  France ;  and  now 
that  England  was  invaded  and  himself 
threatened  with  destruction,  he  had  not 
the  means  to  check  the  progress  of  his 
triumphing  enemies.  The  fleet,  although 
ordered  to  assemble  at  Orewell  threo 
days  before  the  Queen  landed  there,  had 
been  perfidiously  directed  to  a  distant 
port.  Robert  de  "Waterville,  who  had 
been  commissioned  to  oppose  the  in- 
vaders, betrayed  his  trust,  and  ranged 
his  forces  under  the  banners  of  the 
Queen  and  her  son,  whilst  so  many  of 
the  nobles  had  already  joined  or  were 
daily  joining  the  cause  of  Isabella,  that 
the  unfortunate  Monarch  knew  not 
whom  to  trust.  Fearing  to  summon 
the  military  tenants  of  the  crown,  he  or- 
dered the  commissioners  of  array  to  aid 
him  with  all  the  forces  they  could  collect 
in  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  on  the 
twenty-third  of  September  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, offering  one  thousand  pounds 
for  Mortimer's  head,  and  ordered  the 
invading  army  and  all  who  joined  its 
ranks,  with  the  exception  of  his  wife, 
his  son,  and  hi%  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Kent,  to  be  treated  as  common  ene- 
mies. 

In  retaliation,  the  Queen  offered  a 
reward  of  two  thousand  pounds  for  the 
head  of  Spencer  the  younger,  and  an- 
nounced by  proclamation,  that  she  had 
come  to  deliver  the  realm  from  the  mis- 
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leaders  of  the  King,  and  to  guard  and 

maintain  the  honour  and  profit  of  the 
church,  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  king- 
dom. 

"Next,"  says  De  la  Moor,  "the 
Queen,  with  her  son  and  her  forces,  pur- 
sued the  King  (as  had  previously  been 
agreed  in  a  council  of  war),  taking  first 
her  way  to  Oxford,  where  the  whole 
university  being  called  together  in  the 
presence  of  the  Queen,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Roger  Mortimer,  and  their  fol- 
lowers, the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  the 
Queen's  bosom  counsellor,  preached  to 
them  a  sermon  on  the  text,  1  My  head, 
my  head  acheth'  (2  Kings  iv.  19)  ;  in 
which,  after  delivering  to  them  the 
reasons  of  the  Queen's  coming  with  her 
armv,  he  concluded  more  like  a  heathen- 
ish Darbarian  than  a  divine,  by  declaring 
that  an  aching  and  sick  head  of  a  king- 
dom must  of  necessity  be  taken  off  at 
once,  and  on  no  account  be  tampered 
with  by  any  other  remedy." 

"Whilst  this  murderous  doctrine  was 
being  fulminated  by  the  clergy,  a  false 
rumour  was  spread  abroad  that  the  Pope 
had  excommunicated  all  who  should 
bear  arms  against  the  Queen ;  the  pri- 
mate and  several  of  the  bishops  privately 
supported  the  Queen's  cause  with  lar^e 
sums  of  money,  and  her  emissaries  dis- 
tributed her  proclamation  from  one  end 
of  the  land  to  the  other. 

Edward,  in  his  distress,  applied  for 
aid  to  the  I/ondon  citizens,  but  the 
Queen's  proclamation  had  been  tacked 
on  the  cross  of  the  Cheap  and  in  other 
conspicuous  places,  that  all  men  might 
read  as  they  went  on  their  way ;  and  as 
at  this  period  reading  was  not  so  un- 
common an  accomplishment  as  many 
suppose,  the  citizens  read  it,  approved 
of  its  sentiments,  and  answered  Edward 
that  they  would  honour  with  all  duty 
the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Prince, 
that  they  would  shut  their  gates  against 
all  foreigners  and  "traitors,  but  they 
would  on  no  account  %o  out  of  their  city 
to  fight,  except  they  might,  according  to 
their  liberties,  return  home  again  the 
same  day  before  sunset.  This  cold  re- 
ply so  alarmed  the  King,  whose  endea- 
vours to  raise  troops  had  proved  quite 
ineffectual,  that  he  fled  with  the  two 


Spencers,  the  Chancellor  Baldock, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  and  a  slender  re- 
tinue to  Bristol,  leaving  the  charge  of 
the  City  and  the  Tower  to  Stapleton, 
Bishop  of  Exeter. 

The  King's  departure  was  a  signal 
for  a  general  insurrection  in  London ; 
robbery,  murder,  and  other  heinous 
crimes  were  committed  with  impunity 
in  open  day.  The  talented,  loyal,  and 
amiable  Bishop  of  Exeter  was  seized  as 
he  passed  along  the  street,  beheaded, 
and  his  body  cast  into  the  Thames.  By 
a  stratagem  the  mob  obtained  possession 
of  the  Tower,  released  all  the  prisoners 
confined  by  the  Spencers — a  measure 
adopted  by  Isabella  in  all  the  towns 
through  which  she  passed — and  bound 
themselves  by  an  oath  to  put  to  death 
all  who  should  dare  to  oppose  the  design 
of  the  Queen. 

Isabella's  advanced  guards  entered 
London  in  pursuit  of  the  King;  the  Hol- 
landers commanded  by  John  de  Hai- 
nault,  whom  the  Queen  had  graciously 
permitted  to  style  himself  her  knight, 
and  the  English,  headed  by  the  King's 
own  brother,  the  Earl  of  Kent,  were 
heartily  welcomed  by  the  misguided  citi- 
zens. From  London  the  vengeful  Queen 
and  her  followers  proceeded  by  the  short- 
est route  towards  Bristol,  and  their  pro- 
gress was  one  continued  triumph ;  their 
forces  were  daily  augmented,  and  every 
town  opened  its  gates  to  the  sound  of  their 
tramping  horses.  At  Oxford  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford  again  preached  before  the 
Queen  and  the  university,  selecting  for 
his  text  the  following  words  from  Gene- 
sis :  "I  will  put  enmity  between  thee 
and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed 
and  her  seed ;  she  shall  bruise  thy  head." 
This  text  the  Bishop  applied  to  Isabella 
and  the  Spencers,  but  many  thought 
they  discovered  in  the  sermon  prophe- 
tic allusions  to  the  future  fate  of  their 
unfortunate  monarch. 

From  Oxford  the  Queen  and  her  army 
hastened  to  Bristol,  which  they  imme- 
diately besieged,  and  as  the  burghers 
loudly  declared  for  the  Queen,  the  elder 
Spencer,  who  had  the  custody  of  the 
town  and  the  guardianship  of  Edward's 
children,  was  compelled  to  capitulate  on 
the  third  day.    Immediately  the  capita- 
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lation  was  made,  Isabella's  children, 
Prince  John  and  the  two  Princesses, 
were  brought  to  her,  and  as  she  had  not 
seen  them  for  a  long  time,  the  meeting 
was  a  joyous  one.  The  elder  Spencer, 
the  Earl'of  Arundel,  and  several  of  the 
less  important  personages,  were  made 
prisoners ;  Old  Hugh,  then  in  his  nine- 
tieth year,  was  speedily  brought  to  trial 
before  the  Queen's  partizans,  condemned 
as  a  traitor,  and  within  sight  of  his 
friend,  the  King,  who  still  retained 
Bristol  Castle,  emboweUed  alive,  and 
his  body  afterwards  exposed  to  public 
gaze  for  four  days  on  a  lofty  gibbet,  and 
then  cut  into  pieces  and  thrown  to  the 
does. 

Intimidated  by  this  execution,  the 
King,  accompanied  by  the  young  Spen- 
cer and  Baldock,  put  to  sea.  Immedi- 
ately this  became  Known,  a  proclamation 
was  made  through  the  town,  summoning 
Edward  to  return  ;  but  as  he  did  not  do 
so,  the  prelates  and  barons  in  the  Queen's 
interest  assumed  the  powers  of  parlia- 
ment, and  resolved  that  the  King, 
having  left  his  kingdom  without  go- 
vernment, and  gone  away  with  notorious 
enemies  of  the  Queen,  Prince,  and  the 
realm,  they,  by  the  assent  of  the  whole 
commonalty  or  the  realm  there  being, 
unanimously  elected  Prince  Edward 
guardian  01  the  kingdom,  in  the  name 
and  by  the  right  of  his  father. 

On  Quitting  Bristol,  Edward  sailed 
for  the  Isle  of  Lundy;  but  his  evil  stars 
attended  him  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land. 
A  strong  westerly  wind  forced  him  to 
land  at  Swansea,  whence  he  retired  to 
Neath,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  monastery.  At  length, 
Henry  of  Leicester,  who  now  assumed 
the  title  of  Lancaster,  entered  Wales, 
bribed  the  natives,  and  on  the  nineteenth 
of  November,  seized  Spencer,  Baldock, 
and  Simon  de  Reading.  The  King,  on 
learning  the  fate  of  his  friends,  imme- 
diately came  forward  and  surrendered  to 
his  cousin,  who  sent  him  to  Lidbury, 
and  afterwards  to  the  strong  Castle  of 
Kcnilworth.  The  other  prisoners  were 
brought  to  the  Queen,  then  at  Glou- 
cester. 

From  Gloucester  the  Queen  and  her 
army  proceeded  to  Hereford,  where  the 


same  judges,  who  had  just  previously 
wreaked  their  cruel  vengeance  on  his  aged 
and  less  guilty  father,  condemned  the 
young  Spencer,  as  a  robber,  traitor,  and 
outlaw,  to  be  drawn,  hanged,  emboweUed, 
and  quartered.  Crowned  with  nettles  and 
exposed  to  every  insult,  he  was  hanged 
on  a  gallows  fifty  feet  hijrh,  whilst  ten 
feet  lower  suffered  his  faithful  servant, 
Simon  de  Reading,  his  death  being  ac- 
companied by  circumstances  too  horrible 
to  be  detailed.    According  to  some  au- 
thorities, the  Queen  was  present  at  his 
execution,  and  ordered  that  he  should 
be  exposed  to  the  rude  insults  and  scoffs 
of  the  populace.     Besides  these,  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  mortally 
hated  by  Mortimer,  and  two  gentlemen 
named  Micheldene  and  Daniel,  were  be- 
headed just  previously,  their  greatest 
crime  being  an  unshaken  attachment  to 
their  King.    Baldock,  hated  as  he  was 
both  by  the  Queen  and  the  populace,  was 
protected  from  the  hands  of  the  common 
executioner  by  the  holy  garb  of  priest- 
hood.   But  Isabella,  well  knowing  the 
power  and  temper  of  the  London  re- 
volters,  had  him  sent  to  the  London 
palace  of  his  deadly  foe,  the  crafty 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  so  contrived 
that  he  was  attacked  with  such  brutality 
by  the  London  mob,  that  shortly  after- 
wards he  died  of  his  wounds,  or,  what 
is  equally  probable,  of  poison,  in  New- 
gate. 

Having  by  these  illegal  and  cruel  ex- 
ecutions given  abundant  intimation  of 
the  fate  that  would  await  those  who 
should  dare  to  oppose  her  measures, 
Isabella,  with  Mortimer  and  her  son, 
set  out  from  Hereford  to  meet  the  par- 
liament at  "Westminster.  On  their  route 
they  were  joined  by  countless  thrones, 
and  as  they  approached  the  metropolis, 
they  were  met  by  crowds  of  the  citizens, 
who,  with  joyful  exclamations,  hailed 
Isabella  as  their  deliverer,  and  presented 
costly  gifts  to  her  and  several  of  her  fol- 
lowers. The  parliament  met  on  the 
seventh  of  January,  1327.  That  crafty 
politician,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
opened  the  session  by  a  long  speech,  in 
which  he  solemnly  declared  that  the 
Queen  could  not  again  live  with  Edward 
without  endangering  her  life.  The 
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house  was  surrounded  by  a  riotous  mob, 
and  on  the  second  day  of  the  sitting, 
the  King  was  deposed  by  universal  ac- 
clamation, and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
presented  to  the  excited  populace  as 
their  future  monarch.    To  add  weight 
to  these  unconstitutional  doings,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  on  the  thirteenth 
of  January,  laid  before  the  house  a  bill 
charging  Edward  the  Second  with  in- 
capacity, indolence,  pride,  the  loss  of 
the  Scottish  crown,  the  violation  of  his 
coronation  oath,  oppression  of  the  church, 
cruelty  to  the  barons,  and  the  abandon- 
ment 'of  his  realm.     This  bill  was 
passed  without  opposition,  Prince  Ed- 
ward was  proclaimed  King  in  Westmin- 
ster II  all,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Ed- 
ward the  1'hird.    Many  of  the  peers 
and  prelates  publicly  swore  fealty  to  him 
as  their  sovereign,  and  the  proceeding 
was  closed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury preaching  a  sermon  on  the  adage, 
"  The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
God,"  in  which  he  made  it  appear  that 
the  conduct  of  the  parliament  was  holy 
and  praiseworthy,  and  exhorted  the 
people  to  pray  to  the  King  of  Kings  for 
their  new  sovereign.    At  the  Barae  time 
the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Here- 
ford held  forth  to  the  same  purpose  in 
other  places. 

When  the  resolution  of  her  own  party 
was  made  known  to  the  Queen,  she  burst 
into  tears,  and  lamented  the  misfortunes 
of  her  husband  with  such  violent  ex- 
pressions of  gnrief,  that  her  generous 
unsuspicious  heir,  believing  in  her  sin- 
cerity, solemnly  vowed  that  he  would 
never  accept  the  offered  crown,  unless 
his  father  himself  desired  him  to  do  so. 

'i  o  tilenco  the  pretended  scruples  of 
the  Queen,  and  satisfy  the  virtuous  reso- 
lution of  the  youthful  Prince,  twelve 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  obtain 
from  the  unfortunate  Kin$  a  legal  ab- 
dication of  his  regal  dignity.  As  the 
traitorous  Bishop  of  Hereford  had,  im- 
mediately after  the  capture  of  the  King, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  him  the 
great  seal,  he  was  deputed,  along  with 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  head  the  com- 
mission. The  Bishops  of  Winchester 
and  Lincoln  were  the  first  to  reach 
Kenilworth  Castle,  the  prison  home  of 


the  fallen  monarch,  and  after  they  had 
worked  upon  the  feelings  of  the  King  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power  by  arguments, 
promises,  and  threats,  they  led  him, 
dressed  in  a  morning  gown,  into  the 
presence  of  the  other  commissioners; 
when  the  Bight  of  the  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, and  his  other  mortal  foes,  so  over- 
came him,  that  he  sank  to  the  ground 
in  a  swoon.  As  soon  as  he  recovered, 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford  told  him  they 
had  come  to  demand  from  him  a  volun- 
tary resignation  of  the  crown,  and  with 
insulting  threats  declared,  if  he  refused 
to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son,  they 
would  depose  him  by  force,  and  choose 
a  monarcn  from  another  familv,  as  the 
crimes  and  errors  of  his  life  and  govern- 
ment were  far  too  great  and  many  to  be 
longer  endured. 

During  this  malicious  harangue,  the 
King  wept  bitterly.  Friendless,  power- 
less, and  deeply  dejected  in  mind,  he,  in 
reply,  expressed  sorrow  for  having  pro- 
voked the  hatred  of  his  subjects,  owned 
that  his  conduct  had  been  sinful,  implored 
the  compassion  of  the  commissioners, 
and  thanked  the  parliament  for  having 
chosen  his  heir  as  his  successor.  He 
then  formally  surrendered  the  crown 
and  the  other  insignia  of  royalty,  after 
which  Sir  William  Trussel,  the  jud<re 
who  had  condemned  the  Spencers,  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows : 

u  I,  William  Trussel,  Procurator  of 
the  earls,  barons,  and  people  of  Eng- 
land, having  for  this  full  and  sufficient 
power,  do  surrender  and  give  back  to 
you  the  homage  and  fealty  of  all  persons 
in  my  procuracy,  and  do  acquit  the  same 
in  the  best  manner  the  law  and  custom 
will  allow.  And  I  now  make  protesta- 
tion in  their  name,  that  they  will  be  no 
longer  in  your  fealty  or  allegiance,  nor 
claim  or  hold  anything  of  you  as  King, 
but  will  account  you  as  a  private  per- 
son, without  any  manner  of  royal  dig- 
nity." 

Sir  William  Blunt,  the  steward  of  the 
household,  then  broke  his  wand  of  office, 
as  was  customary  at  the  King's  death, 
and  declared  all  persons  in  the  King's 
service  discharged.  Thus  was  Edward 
the  Second  deprived  of  his  regal  dignitv 
in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age,  and 
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a  weak,  unhappy  reign  of  nineteen 
years,  six  months,  and  fifteen  days. 

Immediately  the  commissioners  re- 
turned to  London  with  the  regalia,  the 
accession  of  Edward  the  Third  was  pro- 
claimed by  heralds  in  the  customary  form. 
In  compliance  with  the  unanimous  reso- 
lution of  parliament,  who  declared  that 
Edward  the  Second  had  voluntarily  ab- 
dicated, the  coronation  of  the  young 
King  was  solemnized  at  Westminster,  on 
the  first  of  February,  1327,  with  great 
pomp,  in  the  presence  of  most  of  the  pre- 
lates and  nobles  ;  and  during  the  wnole 
ceremony  the  hypocritical  Isabella  af- 
fected to  weep  for  the  misfortunes  of  her 
husband,  whose  deposition  she  had  so 
heartlessly  brought  about 

Previous  to  the  coronation  the  foreign 
troops  were  handsomely  paid  for  their 
services,  and  sent  home.  Sir  John  de 
Hainault,  however,  with  many  other 
Flemings,  remained  to  witness  the 
august  ceremony,  after  which  Edward 
the  Third,  by  Isabella's  advice,  settled 
a  life  annuity  of  four  hundred  marks  on 
Sir  John,  presented  him  and  his  com- 
panions with  many  rich  presents,  and 
on  their  departure  publicly  compli- 
mented them  on  their  prowess,  and  their 
fidelity  to  himself  and  his  mother. 
It  was  now  decided,  that,  incompliance 


with  the  law  of  the  land,  the  King,  who 
was  only  in  his  fourteenth  year,  must  have 
guardians,  and  the  state  regents.  Accord- 
ingly, the  parliament  met  on  the  third  of 
February,  and  appointed  a  council  of  re- 
gency, consisting  of  the  primate,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  the  Bishops  o !  Winches- 
ter, Worcester,  and  Hereford,  Thomas  of 
Brotherton,  Earl  Marshal,  Edmund  of 
Woodstock,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  the  Lords 
Wake,  Ingram,  Piercy,and  Ross,  besides 
the  Earls  of  Lancaster,  Lincoln,  Leicester, 
and  Derby,  who  were  deputed  to  have 
the  chief  care  of  the  King's  person. 

Isabella  did  not  object  to  these  ap- 
pointments ;  but  having  the  power,  she 
usurped  the  government  of  the  King  and 
the  realm  to  herself  and  her  immediate 
partizans.  By  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
ment, she  obtained  twenty  thousand 
pounds  for  the  payment  of  her  present 
debts,  and  a  yearly  income  of  the  same 
enormous  amount.  Roger  Mortimer 
she  made  her  prime  minister,  and  pre- 
vailed on  the  King  to  confer  on  him  the 
larger  portion  of  the  forfeited  estates  of 
the  Spencers,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of 
March;  her  chief . councillor  was  the 
crafty,  astute  Bishop  of  Hereford,  while 
those  members  of  the  government  who 
would  not  be  controlled  by  her  and  her 
paramour,  were  gradually  dismissed. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Bruce  ravages  the  northern  counties — Conflict  between  the  English  and  the  men  of 
HainauU — Gloomy  apprehensions  of  Isabella — Brutality  of  Edward  the  Second's 
gaolers — His  horrible  death — Burial — Poem  written  by  him — Disgraceful  pacifica- 
tion with  Scotland — Betrothment  of  the  Princess  Joanna  with  the  Scottish  heir —  The 
Earl  of  Kent  and  others  withdraw  in  disgust  from  the  national  council— They 
take  up  arms,  but  without  success— The  Earl  of  Kent  deluded — He  is  condemned 
and  decapitated — Isabella  haled  by  the  nation— Civil  commotions — Roger  Morti- 
mer taken  and  hanged — Isabella  confined  in  Castle  Rising — Edward  visits  her— 
Guards  her  name  from  obloquy— Her  madne 

HE  first  disturbance 
of  the  young  King's 
reign  came  from 
Scotland.  Tempted 
by  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  England, 
tho  Scotch  King, 
Bruce,  broke  the 
trace  which  he  himself  had  concluded 


with  Edward  the  Second,  and  crossing 
the  border  with  powerful  forces,  devas- 
tated the  northern  counties  with  fire 
and  sword.  The  King  and  the  Regents, 
after  vainly  endeavouring  to  avoid  open 
hostilities,  were  compelled  to  take  up 
arms.  In  compliance  with  the  Queers 
desire,  Sir  John  de  Hainault  arrived 
about  Whitsuntide,  with  a  mercenary 
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army,  to  assist  in  repelling  the  Scots; 
hut  the  presence  and  insolence  of  these 
foreigners  so  disgusted  the  populace, 
that  at  York  they  were  set  upon  by  the 
English  archers,  and  in  a  battle  which 
lasted  till  darkness  set  in,  se  veral  hun- 
dreds were  slain  on  both  sides.  The  men 
of  ilainault  claimed  the  victory,  but 
were  forced  to  leave  England  with 
greater  precipitancy  than  they  had  en- 
tered  it. 


Whilst  the  young  King  was 
vouring  to  repel  the  Scots,  his  father  re 
mained  a  neglected  and  closely-confined 
prisoner  in  Kenilworth  Castle.  From 
time  to  time,  the  deposed,  dolorous  mo- 
narch wrote  impassioned  letters  to  Isa- 
bella, entreating  her  to  lighten  the 
woes  of  his  imprisonment,  and  to  per- 
mit him  to  again  behold  her  and  their 
children  ;  but  she  only  sent  him  apparel 
and  letters,  expressing  an  anxiety  for  his 
health  and  welfare,  and  fathering  her 
absence  upon  the  parliament  and  the 
Regents,  whom  she  feigned  would  nei- 
ther permit  her  nor  their  children  to 
enter  his  presence.  In  fact,  although 
in  possession  of  sovereign  powers,  the 
mind  of  the  guilty  Isabella  was  filled 
with  gloomy  apprehensions,  and  she 
could  not  muster  courage  to  face  the 
husband  whom  she  had  so  cruelly  used. 
Meanwhile,  a  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
royal  captive  was  daily  gaining  ground : 
secret  associations  were  formed  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  procuring  his  libera- 
tion; the  clergy  from  their  pulpits  de- 
nounced the  Queen's  adulterous  inter- 
course with  Mortimer ;  whilst  the  endea- 
vours of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  his  royal  captive,  so  an- 
noyed Isabella  and  her  paramour,  that 
they  removed  him  from  Kenilworth  to 
the  keeping  of  the  base-hearted  Sir 
John  Maltravers  and  Sir  Thomas  Gur- 
ney,  "  who,"  says  the  chronicle,  u  car- 
ried him  about  whither  they  would,  so 
that  none  of  his  well-wishers  might 
have  access  to  him,  or  understand  where 
he  made  any  long  abode." 

These  tormentors  treated  the  royal 
captive  with  gross  brutality.  At  first, 
they  carried  him  to  Curf,  then  to  Bris- 
tol, and  afterwards  to  Berkley  Castle. 
On  the  journey,  they  forced  him  to  ride 


bare-headed,  and  in  thin  miserable 
clothing ;  when  he  desired  to  stop,  they 
would  not  suffer  him  ;  when  he  was 
hungry,  they  gave  him  loathsome  food ; 
they  shaved  him  in  the  open  fields  with 
cola  water  taken  from  a  stinking  ditch, 
and  putting  a  crown  of  hay  on  his  head, 
mocked  him  beyond  measure. 

At  Berkley  Castle  he  was  lodged  on  a 
cold  damp  turret,  on  a  level  with  the 
battlements,  which  were  covered  with 
carrion,  that  stifled  him  with  its  putrid 
stench;  the  dungeon  in  which  he  lay 
was  overrun  with  rats  and  other  ver- 
min, and  commonly  inundated  with  rain 
water  ;  horrid  noises  were  continued 
throughout  the  night  to  disturb  his  na- 
tural rest,  and  he  was  forced  to  eat  un- 
wholesome and  unsavory  food.  But  all 
these  endeavours  to  break  his  heart  and 
destroy  his  constitution  failed.  He  still 
lived.  His  gaolers  sent  for  fresh  instruc- 
tions, and,  according  to  several  autho- 
rities, the  Queen,  dreading  the  conse- 
quences of  his  friends  succeeding  in  their 
attempts  to  forcibly  release  him,  whis- 
pered to  her  paramour,  44  Either  he  or  I 
must  die  for  the  salvation  of  the  realm 
when  Mortimer,  without  a  word  in  re- 
ply, instantly  wrote  on  a  slip  of  parch- 
ment, the  words,  "  Murder  your  priso- 
ner," and  shewing  it  to  the  messengers, 
exclaimed,  "  Go,  perform  your  duty 
without  more  ado." 

In  compliance  with  this  order,  his 
ruffianly  gaolers,  Thomas  Gourney  and 
William  Ogle,  entered  his  cell  on  the 
night  of  the  twenty-first  of  September, 
and  murdered  him,  by  forcibly  thrusting 
a  red  hot  iron  up  into  his  bowels.  The 
agonizing  shrieks  which  issued  from  his 
dungeon  alarmed  the  inmates  of  the 
castle,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
neighbouring  clergy  and  gentry  were 
invited  to  behold  his  dead  body.  It 
exhibited  no  perceptible  marks  of  vio- 
lence, but  the  distorted  features  be- 
trayed the  horrible  agonies  which  he 
had  undergone.  The  body  was  interred 
without  further  inquiry,  and  with  all 
possible  privacy,  in  the  abbey  church  of 
St.  Peter,  at  Gloucester. 

Thus  perished  Edward  the  Second,  a 
more  weak  than  wicked  King,  and  who 
evidently 
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imagination,  as  the  following  verses, 
penned  by  him  during  his  captivity, 
show  : 

*  On  my  devoted  head 

Her  bitterest  showers, 
All  from  a  wintry  cloud, 

Stern  fortune  pours. 
View  but  her  favourite, 

Sage  and  discerning, 
Graced  with  fair  comeliness, 

Famed  for  his  learning, 
Should  she  withdraw  her  smiles, 

Each  grace  she  banishes, 
"Wisdom  and  wit  are  flown, 

And  virtue  vanishes." 

The  brutal  murder  of  Edward  the 
Second  gTeatly  excited  the  public  in- 
dignation. It  was  generally  whispered 
abroad,  that  the  captive  King  had  not 
died  a  natural  death.  Gourney  and  Ogle 
were  obliged  to  fly  the  country,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  iron  rod  of  despotism 
that  Isabella  and  Mortimer  were  enabled 
to  maintain  their  usurped  power. 

In  the  spring  of  1328,  tne  inglorious 
war  with  Scotland  was  terminated  by  a 
pacification  highly  repugnant  to  the  na- 
tional pride  of  the  English.  Isabella 
and  Mortimer,  in  consideration  of  receiv- 
ing from  the  Scottish  King  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  a  sum  which  it  is  said  they 
put  into  their  own  private  purse,  be- 
trothed Edward's  sister,  Joanna,  to 
David  Bruce,  the  heir  of  Scotland,  then 
two  years  old,  and  agreed  that  Edward 
the  Third  should  send  back  to  Scot- 
land the  Scotch  regalia,  Rahman  Roll, 
the  Black  Cross,  all  the  national  docu- 
ments seized  by  Edward  the  First,  and 
renounce  for  himself  and  his  successors 
all  claim  of  superiority  over  the  crown 
of  Scotland.  On  the  seventeenth  of 
July,  the  betrothmcnt  of  the  Princess 
Joanna,*  then  in  the  fifth  year  of  her 
a^e,  to  the  Scottish  heir,  was  performed 
with  great  pomp  at  Berwick,  in  the 
presence  of  Isabella,  Mortimer,  and  a  vast 
assembly  of  English  and  Scotch  nobles. 
Edward  did  not  grace  this  spectacle  with 
his  presence;  he  viewed  the  terms  of 
the  pacification  as  a  disgrace  to  the  na- 
tion, and  had  ho  have  been  of  age  to 
take  the  reins  of  government  into  his 
own  hands,  never  would  have  signed  the 
treaty. 

*  The  Scot*  called  her,  in  derision,  u  Joan  I 


The  wicked  conduct  of  Isabella,  and 

the  increasing  arrogance  of  her  para- 
mour, who  at  this  period  assumed  an 
authority  to  which  even  Gaveston  and 
Spencer  in  the  last  reign  had  not  dared 
to  aspire,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  royal 
Earls  of  Kent,  Norfolk,  and  Lancaster, 
and  other  nobles,  who  too  late  perceived 
they  had  been  made  the  unconscious  tools 
of  the  unprincipled  Queen,  and  who  now 
withdrew  from  the  national  council  in 
disgust,  raised  a  force  strong  enough  to 
euro  the  power  of  Isabella,  and  drive 
Mortimer  from  the  kingdom,  and  pub- 
lished a  manifesto,  declaring  that  they 
had  taken  up  arms  to  demand  a  reduc- 
tion of  Isabella's  extravagant  income; 
to  stop  the  extortion  and  encroachments 
of  those  who  govern  in  the  King's  name ; 
to  punish  those  who  betrayed  their  coun- 
try in  the  late  war  with  Scotland ;  to 
learn  why  the  Regents  appointed  by  par- 
liament were  not  permitted  to  govern  the 
state ;  to  make  enquiries  regarding  the 
late  King's  death ;  to  bring  to  account 
those  who  seized  the  treasures  of  the 
late  King;  to  inform  the  public  who 
had  advised  the  King,  now  a  minor,  to 
renounce  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  lastly,  to  punish  those  who 
had  prevailed  on  the  King  to  marry  his 
sister,  J oanna,  to  David  Bruce. 

These  hostile  demonstrations  greatly 
alarmed  Isabella.  Aware  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  satisfactorily  answering  the 
barons'  manifesto,  she  artfully  insinuated 
to  the  young  King  that  his  uncle  desired 
to  dethrone  him,  and  urged  him  to  arm 
against  them  as  rebels.  Accordingly,  a 
considerable  force  was  raised  and  headed 
by  Mortimer;  but  at  this  juncture  the 
royal  Earls  quarrelled,  Leicester  was 
unexpectedly  deserted  by  Norfolk  and 
Kent,  and  being  too  weak  to  carry  out 
the  enterprise  by  himself,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  make  his  submission  to  the 
arrogant  Mortimer.  Immediately  after 
Leicester's  submission,  Norfolk  ana  Kent 
were  pardoned,  at  the  intercession  of  the 
primate. 

The  proceedings  that  followed  are 
involved  in  great  obscurity.  A  general 
spirit  of  discontent  pervaded  all  classes, 
strange  rumours  were  whispered  about. 
It  was  at  length  generally  asserted  that 
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the  late  King  still  lived,  a  closely  con- 
fined prisoner,  in  Croft  Castle. 

The  Earl  of  Kent,  struck  by  the  re- 
morseful remembrance  of  the  part  he  had 
taken  against  his  unhappy  brother,  lent 
a  willing  ear  to  this  tale,  which,  accord- 
ing to  several  historians,  was  purposely 
circulated  by  Isabella  to  entrap  him  into 
an  act  of  treason.  To  ascertain  the 
truth  of  the  rumour,  he  sent  a  trusty 
friar  to  Croft,  who  found  it  was  generally 
believed  in  the  neighbourhood  that  Ed- 
ward the  Second  still  lived  within  the 
castle  walls,  and  with  his  own  eyes  saw 
in  the  distance  a  person  in  every  parti- 
cular resembling  the  late  King,  seated 
at  a  table.  To  farther  confirm  the  Earl's 
belief,  he  received  letters  from  the  Pope 
— forgeries  of  course— exhorting  him,  on 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  instantly 
release  his  brother.  The  governor  of 
Croft  Castle  encouraged  him  in  the  no- 
tion that  the  late  Edward  lived  there, 
and  at  length  procured  from  him  letters 
which  he  promised  to  deliver  to  the  cap- 
tive, but  which  he  instantly  forwarded 
to  Isabella.  These  letters  his  enemies 
declared  contained  treasonable  language ; 
he,  therefore,  was  seized,  and,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Isabella  and  Mortimer,  accused 
before  parliament,  and  condemned  to 
death  and  forfeiture. 

His  trial  took  place  on  Sunday,  the 
twentieth  of  March,  1329,  and  on  the 
morrow  he  was  led  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, and  after  a  painful  suspense  of 
several  hours,  the  official  executioner 
having  stolen  secretly  away,  decapitated 
by  a  condemned  felon  from  the  Marshal- 
sea,  who  was  pardoned  for  performing 
the  act.  Up  to  the  last  moment  it  was 
believed  that  his  birth  would  save  him 
from  punishment,  but  the  execrable  Isa- 
bella so  hastened  his  execution,  that  the 
young  Edward  had  no  opportunity  to 
interpose ;  indeed  some  writers  assert 
that  the  King  neither  knew  of  the  con- 
demnation nor  of  the  execution  of  his 
unfortunate  uncle  till  it  was  too  late. 

The  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  per- 
petrated to  overawe  the  other  royal  and 

Sowerful  magnates,  did  but  increase  the 
etcstation  in  which  the  nation  now 
held  Isabella.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  the  Queen  mother  and  her  paramour 


had  sacrificed  the  good  Earl  to  their  own 
ambitious  policy.  The  nobles  fostered 
this  belief,  tumults  ensued,  conspiracies 
were  formed  against  Isabella  and  Mor- 
timer; and  at  length  the  government 
found  it  expedient  to  order  the  arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  every  man  who 
should  dare  to  assert  that  the  Karl  of 
Kent  was  not  a  traitor,  justly  condemned 
by  his  peers,  or  that  Edward  of  Carnar- 
von, the  King's  father,  still  lived. 

The  crimes  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer 
hastened  their  own  ruin.  Edward  had 
long  viewed  the  conduct  of  his  mother 
with  aversion ;  his  friends  pointed  out  to 
him  the  arrogance  of  Mortimer,  and 
convinced  him  of  the  Queen  mother's 
criminal  connection  with  him.  He  was 
now  eighteen,  an  age  when  his  prede- 
cessors had  been  deemed  capable  of  go- 
verning. Philippa  of  Hainault,  whom 
he  had  married  m  June,  1328,  had  borne 
him  a  son,  he  felt  remorse  at  the  part  he 
had  taken  against  his  own  father,  and 
being  advised  to  the  course  by  Lord 
Montacute  and  others,  he  resolved  to  at 
once  overthrow  the  supremacy  of  his 
mother  and  her  favourite,  and  assume 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority. 

This  crisis  is  thus  quaintly  related  by 
Stowe.  "  There  was  a  parliament  h  olden 
at  Nottingham,  in  October,  where  Roger 
Mortimer  was  in^  such  glory  and  ho- 
nour, that  it  was  without  all  compari- 
son. No  man  durst  name  him  other 
than  Earl  of  March ;  a  greater  route  of 
men  waited  at  his  heels  than  on  the 
King's  person ;  he  would  suffer  the  King 
to  rise  to  him,  and  would  walk  with  the 
King  equally,  step  hy  step  and  cheek  by 
cheeK,  never  preferring  the  King-,  but 
would  go  foremost  himself  with  his  of- 
ficers. He  greatly  rebuked  the  Karl  of 
Lancaster,  cousin  to  the  King,  for  that, 
without  his  consent,  he  appointed  cer- 
tain lodgings  for  noblemen  in  the  town, 
demanding  who  had  made  him  so  bold 
to  take  up  lodgings  so  nigh  unto  the 
Queen ;  with  which  words,  the  constable 
being  greatly  feared,  appointed  lodgings 
for  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  one  mile  out 
of  the  town,  where  likewise  were  lodged 
the  Earl  of  Hereford,  John  de  Bohun, 
lord  high  constable  of  England,  and 
others.    By  which  means  a  contention 
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arose  amongst  the  noblemen,  and  great 
murmuring  amongst  the  common  people, 
who  said  that  Roger  Mortimer,  the 
Queen's  paragon  and  the  King's  master, 
sought  all  the  meant  he  could  to  destroy 
the  King's  blood,  and  to  usurp  the  regal 
majesty,  which  report  troubled  much 
the  King's  friends — to  wit,  William 
Montacute  and  others,  who,  for  the  safe- 
guard of  the  King,  swore  themselves  to 
be  true  to  his  person,  and  drew  unto 
them  Robert  de  Holland,  who  had  of 
long  time  been  keeper  of  the  castle,  unto 
whom  all  secret  corners  of  the  same  were 
known.  Then,  upon  a  certain  night, 
the  Kin^,  lying  without  the  castle,  both 
he  and  his  friends  were  brought  by  torch- 
light through  a  secret  way  underground, 
beginning  far  off  from  the  said  castle, 
till  they  came  even  to  the  Queen's 
chamber,  which  they,  by  chance,  found 
open ;  they,  therefore,  being  armed  with 
naked  swords  in  their  hands,  went  for- 
wards, leaving  the  King,  also  armed, 
without  the  door  of  the  chamber,  lest  that 
his  mother  should  espy  him.  They  who 
entered  in  slew  Sir  Hugh  Turpinton, 
who  resisted  them,  and  gave  John  Ne- 
ville a  deadly  wound.  From  thence 
they  went  towards  the  Queen  Mother, 
whom  they  found  with  the  Earl  of 
March,  ready  to  retire  to  rest,  and  hav- 
ing taken  the  said  Earl,  they  led  him 
out  into  the  hall,  the  Queen  following, 
and  piteously  exclaiming  :  '  Sweet  son, 
fair  son,  have  pity  on  my  gentle  Mor- 
timer !'  for  she  suspected  her  son  was 
there,  though  she  saw  him  not.  Then 
were  the  keys  of  the  castle  sent  for,  and 
every  place,  with  all  the  furniture, 
yielded  up  into  the  King's  hands,  but  in 
such  secretwisc,  that  none  without  the 
castle,  except  the  King's  friends,  under- 
stood thereof. 

"  The  next  day,  in  the  morning  very 
early,  they  conveyed  Roger  Mortimer, 
and  other  his  friends  taken  with  him, 
with  a  horrible  shout  and  crying  (the 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  then  blind,  being  one 
of  th#m  that  made  the  shout  for  joy),  to- 
wards London,  where  he  was  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and  afterwards,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  November,  condemned 
by  the  Parliament  to  be  drawn  and 
hanged  as  a  traitor.   Immediately  after 


his  condemnation,  he  was  hanged  at 

Tyburn,  then  known  as  the  Elms.  After 
his  body  had  hung  on  the  gallows  two 
days  and  nights,  it  was  cut  down,  and 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars, 
within  Newgate." 

The  principal  charges  against  Morti- 
mer are  comprehended  in  tho  following 
rude  stanzas,  by  an  old  rhyming  histo- 
rian : — 

"  Five  henions  crimes 
Against  him  soon  were  had. 
Firtit,  that  he  caused 
The  King  to  yield  the  Scot 
(To  make  a  peace) 
Towns  that  were  from  him  got ; 
And  withall, 

The  charter  called  the  Ragman. 

Second,  that  of  the  Scots 

He  had  bribed  privy  gain. 

Third,  that  through  his  means 

King  Edward  of  Carnarvon 

In  Berkeley  Castle 

Most  traitorously  was  slain. 

Fourth,  that  with  his  Prince's 

Mother  he  had  Iain. 

Fifth,  and  finally, 

With  polling  at  his  pleasure, 

He  had  robbed  the  King  and  Commons 

Of  nearly  all  their  treasure." 

Sir  Simon  Bereford,  John  Deveral, 
and  several  other  of  Mortimer's  satellites, 
were  executed  along  with  him ;  and  a 
few  days  previously,  the  King  published 
a  proclamation,  declaring  that  he  had 
taken  the  reins  of  government  into  his 
own  hands,  and  summoning  a  new  par- 
liament to  meet  at  "Westminster. 

Isabella,  although  spared  the  pain  of  a 
public  trial,  was  stripped  of  her  extra- 
vagant dower,  and  with  an  income  of 
three  thousand  pounds  a-year,  confined 
in  Castle  Rising,  in  Norfolk,  where  the 
King  paid  her  one  or  more  state  visits 
annually.  She  was  no  more  allowed  to 
assume  any  political  power;  but  the 
King  carefully  guarded  her  name  from 
obloquy,  only  permitted  it  to  be  men- 
tioned with  the  greatest  respect,  and,  in 
1344,  honoured  her  with  a  grant  of  the 
revenues  of  Ponthieu  and  Montrieul, 
formerly  conferred  on  her  by  her  mur- 
dered husband,  Edward  the  Second. 

In  1348,  the  French  King  endea- 
voured to  again  draw  Isabella  into  the 
arena  of  diplomacy,  by  naming  her  and 
the  Queen-Dowager  of  France  the  me- 
diatrices of  a  peace.   But  Edward  im- 
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mediately  discovered  and  thwarted  the 

designs  of  the  crafty  Philip,  and  the 
truce  was  concluded  by  the  Earls  of 
Doncastcr  and  of  Eu. 

During  her  confinement  in  Castle 
Rising,  which  she  quitted  once,  and,  as 
far  as  is  known,  only  once,  to  be  wit- 
ness to  an  important  state  document, 
Isabella  suffered  from  an  occasional  aber- 
ration of  intellect  The  death  of  Mor- 
timer, and  a  deeply-guilty  conscience, 
brought  on  an  access  of  madness,  so  se- 
vere, that,  although  she  recovered,  she 
was  ever  afterwards  subject  to  painful 
fits  of  insanity. 

She  died  rather  suddenly,  on  the 
twenty-second  of  August,  1358,  in  about 
the  sixty-seventh  year  of  her  age,  and 
was  interred,  with  becoming  pomp  and 
solemnity,  in  the  church  of  the  Grey 
Friars,  in  London,  to  which  she  her- 
self had  been  a  munificent  patroness, 
and  where  the  remains  of  her  beloved 


Mortimer  had  been  buried  twenty-eight 
years  previously. 

Whether  Edward  the  Third  followed 
the  remains  of  Isabella  to  the  tomb  is  not 
known ;  but,  according  to  the  "  Foedera," 
he  ordered  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer 
to  pay  nine  pounds  to  the  Sheriffs,  for 
the  purpose  of  cleansing  and  gravelling 
Aldgate  and  l.ishopsgatc  Street  against 
the  coming  of  the  body  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella ;  and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  H  Mo- 
nasticon,"  that  he  caused  the  great  west 
window  of  the  Grey  Friars  Church  to 
be  glazed,  "  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
his  dearest  mother." 

The  fine  alabaster  tomb  erected  over 
the  grave  of  the  "  She- wolf  of  France," 
as  Isabella  was  at  the  close  of  her  life 
named  by  the  common  people,  has  long 
since  been  levelled  to  the  dust,  and  even 
the  precise  spot  where  the  remains  of  the 
too-guilty  Queen  repose,  is  now  un- 
known. 
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,HE  life  of  the  ex- 
cellent  Queen,  Phi- 
lippa of  liainault, 
presents  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  that  of 
her  predecessor,  the 
detestable  Isabella 
of  France.  Being 
a  gentle,  considerate  Queen,  a  virtuous, 
loving  wife,  an  affectionate  mother,  and 
a  staunch  supporter  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality, she  aaaed  greatly  to  the  lustre  of 
the  reign  of  her  husband,  Edward  the 
Third.  By  her  persevering  efforts,  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  was  in- 
troduced and  established  in  England, 
whilst  much  of  the  good  fortune,  the 


rectitude  and  respectability  of  her  lord 
and  his  court,  must  be  attributed  to  her 
kindly  offices  or  ennobling  example. 

The  very  beautiful  Philippa  of  Hai- 
nault  was  the  second  of  tnc  four  fair 
daughters  of  William,  Earl  of  liainault ; 
Margaret  being  her  elder,  and  Jane  and 
Isabella  her  two  younger  sisters.  Her 
mother,  Jane  de  Valois,  daughter  of 
Charles  de  Valois,  brother  to  Philip  the 
Fair,  was  first-cousin  to  Isabella,  Queen 
Consort  of  Edward  the  Second.  She  was 
born  about  the  year  1310,  and  first  beheld 
by  Edward  the  Third,  when  he  and  his 
mother  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  liai- 
nault, in  1326.  Then  it  was  that  the 
young  Prince,  who  was  but  in  his  fif- 
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tccnth  year,  fell  in  lore  with  Philippa, 
who  with  maidenly  modesty  reciprocated 
his  glowing  passion. 

After  Edward  had  passed  a  delightful 
fortnight  with  Philippa  in  the  Earl  of 
Hainault*  s  palace  at  Valenciennes,  and 
been  betrothed  to  her  with  all  possible 
privacy,  he  accompanied  his  mother  on 
ner  venturous  invasion  of  his  unfortu- 
nate father's  dominions.  The  young 
lovers  separated  with  sorrow,  and  for  a 
period  remained  in  doubtful  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  the  fortunes  of  war,  the 
exigencies  of  state,  or  the  policy  and  ca- 
price of  their  relations,  would  permit 
them  to  be  united  together  in  holy  ma- 
trimony. 

The  cause  of  Isabella  triumphed  ;  but 
as  she  dared  not  own  to  the  English 
magnates  that  she  had  betrothed  the 
heir  to  the  throne  without  their  know- 
ledge or  sanction,  and  as  it  was  con- 
trary to  etiquette  for  the  Prince  to  avow 
that  he  had  disposed  of  his  heart  with- 
out the  advice  and  consent  of  the  no- 
bles and  the  parliament,  Isabella  her- 
self undertook  to  arrange  the  marriage 
of  Henry  the  Third.  Accordingly,  im- 
mediately after  the  solemnization  of  his 
coronation,  a  dispensation  for  the  mar- 
riage of  the  young  King  of  England  to 
one,  but  without  specifying  which  of 
the  daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Hainault, 
was  obtained  from  the  Pope,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford  dispatched  to  choose 
the  future  Queen  of  England.  When 
the  bishop  departed  on  the  delicate 
mission,  Edward  privately  informed  him 
of  his  passion  for  the  second  of  the  Earl 
of  Hamault's  daughters,  aud  therefore 
the  choice  fell  upon  Philippa. 

After  being  Detrothcd  by  proxy  at 
Valenciennes,  in  October,  1327,  Phi- 
lippa, accompanied  by  the  embassy,  by 
her  uncle  John  of  Hainault,  and  a  mag- 
nificent suite,  sailed  from  Wissant  to 
Dover,  and  on  the  twenty-third  of  De- 
cember reached  London,  where,  being 
met  by  the  mayor,  the  aldermen,  and 
the  city  companies,  she  was  welcomed 
with  great  joy  and  pomp,  and  presented 
by  them  with  a  rich  service  of  plate, 
worth  about  three  hundred  pounds. 

From  London  she  was  conducted  with 
great  feasting  and  rejoicing  to  York, 


where  the  court  was  then  staying ; 
whilst  the  young  English  King  made 
his  first  essay  in  arms  on  the  Scottish 
border  against  the  bold,  energetic  Robert 
lSruce,  and  where,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  January,  1328,  she  was  married  to 
Edward  the  Third,  in  the  cathedral,  by 
the  Archbishop.  The  bridal  festival 
was  graced  by  the  presence  of  nearly  all 
the  English  prelates  and  barons,  and 
one  hundred  Scotch  nobles,  who  had 
come  thither  to  ncgociate  a  peace  and 
the  marriage  of  Edward's  sister,  Joanna 
of  the  Tower,  with  the  heir  of  Scotland. 

After  passing  the  spring  at  York,  the 
royal  pair  journeyed  to  the  southward, 
and  passing  through  Lincoln  and  Nor- 
thamptonshire, settled  at  Woodstock 
Palace,  which  from  this  time  became  the 
favourite  residence  of  Philippa.  Im- 
mediately after  her  marriage,  Philippa't 
uncle  Sir  John,  and,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, all  the  other  Hainaulters  who 
had  accompanied  her  over  sea,  returned 
to  their  native  land,  loaded  with  valu- 
able presents. 

As  Isabella  had  spent  Philippa's 
marriage  portion,  and  as  she  herself 
possessed  the  broad  lands  forming  the 
usual  dower  of  the  queens  of  England, 
a  document  was  executed  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  May,  assigning  lands  to  the 
yearly  value  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
to  Philippa  for  her  private  expenses. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Edward 
first  advanced  his  pretensions  to  the 
throne  of  France.  The  three  brothers 
of  his  mother,  Isabella,  had  died  with- 
out heirs,  and  as  females  were  by  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  ex- 
cluded from  the  French  throne,  he  con- 
tended, that  although  his  mother's  sex 
might  be  a  disqualification  as  far  as  she 
herself  was  concerned,  it  could  be  no 
barrier  to  the  succession  of  her  son. 
The  peers  and  barons  of  France,  how- 
ever, thought  differently,  and  decided  in 
favour  of  Philip  the  Sixth,  who,  on 
assuming  the  regal  reins,  summoned 
the  King  of  England  to  do  homage  to 
him  for  Aquitaine.  As  Edward  was 
then  unable  to  enforce  his  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  of  France,  he  deemed  it 

{>rudent  to  answer  the  summons,  and 
eaving  Philippa  at  Woodstock,  em- 
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barked  for  the  continent,  attended  by 
the  Bishops  of  London,  Lincoln,  and 
Winchester,  a  numerous  retinue  of  no- 
bles and  knights,  and  about  one  thou- 
sand horsemen,  and,  in  the  month  of 
August,  1329,  reached  Amiens,  the  city 
appointed  for  the  ceremony  ;  where 
Philip  had  summoned  most  of  the 
princes  and  nobles  to  witness  the  ho- 
mage, and  where,  after  a  gorgeous  fes- 
tivity, which  lasted  fifteen  days,  Edward, 
with  his  crown  on  his  head  and  his 
sword  by  his  side,  did  homage  in  gene- 
ral terms,  omitting  the  liege  promise  of 
faith  and  loyalty ;  which  so  offended  the 
pride  of  the  French  monarch,  that  Ed- 
ward, suspecting  treachery,  suddenly 
returned  with  his  retinue  to  England, 
and  henceforth  the  conquest  of  France 
became  his  darling  project. 

Early  in  the  following  year,  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  Philippa's  corona- 
tion. There  is  a  summons  in  the  M  Fce- 
dera,"  ordering  it  to  take  place  on  the 
Sunday  after  the  feast  of  Easter,  in  the 
abbey  at  Westminster,  on  which  day  it 
was  solemnized,  but  with  little  splendour, 
as  the  royal  coffers  had  been  emptied  by 
the  rapacity  of  Isabella  and  her  mi- 
nion Mortimer.  The  only  other  docu- 
ment handed  down  to  us  relating  to 
this  coronation,  is  the  claim  made  by 
Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  as  he- 
reditary chamberlain,  to  the  bed  in  which 
the  Queen  had  slept,  the  shoes  she  had 
worn,  and  the  three  silver  basons  in 
which  she  had  washed  her  head  and 
hands.  The  claim  was  allowed,  but  the 
King  retained  the  bed,  and  paid  the 
chamberlain  one  hundred  marks  as  a 
compensation  for  it. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  June,  1330,  and 
at  the  palace  of  "Woodstock,  Philippa 
gave  birth  to  that  renowned  wamor, 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  whose  size 
and  beauty  excited  the  astonishment  of 
all  who  saw  him,  and  who,  as  a  baby 
prince,  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to 
be  nourished  at  the  bosom  of  his  own 
mother.  The  birth  of  an  heir  so  pleased 
the  King,  that  to  Catherine  de  Monta- 
cute,  who  brought  him  the  first  tidings 
thereof,  he  gave  five  hundred  marks,  a 
rom  equal  to  five  thousand  pounds  pre- 
sent money;  and  in  September  he  cele- 


brated the  pleasing  event  by  a  grand 
tournament,  held  in  Cheapside,  London, 
which  was  attended  by  most  of  the  nobles 
of  the  land  and  several  foreigners.  At 
this  tournament  the  stone  pavement 
was  covered  with  sand,  to  prevent  the 
horses  from  slipping.  Philippa  and 
many  noble  ladies,  richly  attired,  and 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  land, 
were  present,  and  that  they  might  be- 
hold tne  play  of  lances  with  comfort  and 
case,  a  temporary  wood  scaffold  like 
a  tower  was  erected  across  the  street  for 
their  accommodation.  But  the  sham 
fight  had  scarcely  commenced,  when  the 
tower  broke  down,  and  the  Queen  and 
all  the  ladies  were  precipitated  with 
great  shame  and  fear  on  to  the  knights 
beneath,  many  of  whom  were  grievously 
hurt.  Although  neither  the  Queen  nor 
the  other  ladies  were  injured,  the  acci- 
dent so  incensed  the  young  King  against 
the  builders  who  had  constructed  the 
tower,  that  he  vowed  to  put  them  to 
death ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  earnest  so- 
licitation of  the  gentle  Philippa,  who,  on 
recovering  from  the  terror  of  her  fall, 
fell  on  her  knees  before  her  royal  lord, 
and  implored  for  their  lives,  that  they 
were  pardoned. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  Edward, 
disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  his  worth- 
less mother  and  her  paramour,  deposed 
Isabella  from  the  regency,  hanged  Mor- 
timer, and  took  the  reins  of  government 
into  his  own  hands.  His  first  measures, 
after  throwing  off  the  fetters  of  the  re- 
gency, were  dictated  by  a  wise  policy. 
The  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  go- 
vernment were  checked  or  abolished, 
commerce  and  manufactures,  especially 
that  of  woollen  cloth,  were  encouraged. 
Tournaments  were  frequently  held,  and 
the  spirit  of  chivalry — a  compound  of 
love,  generosity,  and  war — which  now 
pervaded  all  classes,  was  greatly  encou- 
raged, as  it  served  to  soften  the  ferocity 
of  the  age,  and  excited  sentiments  of  pa- 
triotism, and  a  romantic  love  of  war  and 
victory  ;  indeed,  the  achievements  of 
English  arms  in  this  reign  are  greatly  to 
be  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  romance 
infused  into  the  nation  by  the  romantic 
King,  Edward  the  Third. 
J    On  the  sixteenth  of  June,  1332,  Phi- 
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lippa  gave  birth  to  her  eldest  daughter,  | 
Isabella,  at  Woodstock  palace  ;  and,  as 
was  then  the  custom,  she,  at  her  "  up- 
rising," received  the  congratulations  of 
the  court  whilst  reclining  upon  her  su- 
perb state  bed. 

In  the  spring  of  1333,  Edward  com- 
menced a  fierce  war  against  Scotland. 
The  causes  which  led  to  the  war  are 
briefly  these.  Robert  Bruce,  after  free- 
ing his  country  from  the  nower  of  the 
English,  died  in  1329,  and  left  his  son 
David,  then  but  seven  years  old,  -and 
it  ho,  in  the  previous  year,  had  been  be- 
trothed to  Edward's  infant  sister,  Jo- 
anna, under  the  guardianship  of  the 
Earl  of  Moray.  Formerly  many  of  the 
barons  of  each  country  had,  at  the  same 
time,  possessed  lands  in  the  other. 
These  lands  the  respective  sovereigns 
had  seized  during  the  war,  and  at  the 
peace,  instead  of  restoring  them  to  their 
rightful  owners,  both  Kings  passed  over 
the  gTcat  body  of  claimants  in  silence. 
This  injustice  so  irritated  the  English 
nobles  who  had  possessed  lands  in  Scot- 
land, that  joining  with  Edward  Baliol, 
the  son  and  heir  of  that  Baliol  who  was 
forced  by  Edward  the  First  to  resign 
his  crown,  they  flew  to  arms,  and 
that  too,  with  such  vigour  and  success, 
that  after  a  campaign  of  about  two 
months,  Baliol  was  crowned  King  of 
Scotland,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1332.  Elated  by  his  success, 
Baliol  made  flattering  overtures  to  Ed- 
ward, offering  himself  to  wed  the  Prin- 
cess Joanna,  if  her  marriage  with  David 
Bruce  did  not  proceed,  and  if  otherwise, 
to  provide  for  ner  by  a  payment  of  ten 
thousand  pounds.  Edward's  position 
was  a  delicate  one,  he  therefore  resolved 
to  pursuo  a  neutral  policy ;  but  even  this 
he  could  not  maintain  for  long,  as  Ba- 
liol, falling  as  rapidly  as  he  had  risen, 
was  compelled,  in  December,  to  seek 
refuge  in  England,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  a  friendly  welcome  by  Ed- 
ward, which  so  irritated  the  Scots,  that 
they  broke  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  made 
destructive  inroads  upon  the  borders. 
The  real  wishes  of  Edward  were  now 
gratified,  the  parliament  sanctioned  his 
renewing  the  Scotch  war,  and  without 
delay,  he  opened  the  campaign  by  the 


siege  of  Berwick.  Philippa  accompa- 
nied her  royal  lord  in  his  expedition 
into  the  north,  and  whilst  the  siege  of 
Berwick  was  going  on,  the  intrepid 
Scotch  Regent,  Douglas,  endeavoured  to 
divert  the  attention  of  Edward  by  fiercely 
besieging  Bamboroujrh  castle  in  Nor- 
thumberland, where  she  resided;  but  the 
English  King,  relying  on  the  courage  of 
his  Queen,  and  the  strength  of  her  cas- 
tle home,  would  not  relinquish  his  pur- 
pose, and  after  defeating  the  Scots  in 
the  sanguinary  battle  of  Halidon  Hill, 
entered  Berwick  in  triumph  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  July. 

In  1333,  Philippa  presented  her 
royal  lord  with  a  daughter,  christened 
Joanna.  The  birth  of  this  Princess 
took  place  at  the  Tower,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Prince  William  entered 
the  world  at  Windsor,  died  almost  im- 
mediately afterwards,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

It  was  in  1334  that  Philippa's  father 
made  King  Edward  a  present  of  a 
richly  jewelled  golden  helmet,  and  at 
the  same  time  urged  him  to  cease  his 
efforts  against  the  poor  but  patriotic 
Scots,  and  lead  his  army  against  the 
more  wealthy  kingdom  of  France. 

In  1336,  whilst  attending  Edward  in 
his  fourth  campaign  against  the  Scots, 
Philippa  gave  birth  to  her  third  son, 
christened  William  of  Hatfield,  at  a 
small  village  in  Yorkshire.  This  infant 
died  when  only  a  few  weeks  old,  and 
was  buried  with  royal  pomp  in  York 
cathedral. 

Having  now,  as  he  believed,  suffici- 
ently reduced  Scotland,  Edward  leagued 
with  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the 
Earl  of  J I  ainau It,  and  other  continental 
princes  and  nobles,  and  in  1338,  com- 
menced war  in  favour  of  his  claim  to 
the  French  crown.  Making  Flanders 
the  field  of  hostilities,  he  sailed  for  Ant- 
werp with  Philippa  and  their  younger 
daughter,  leaving  Prince  John  and  the 
Princess  Isabella  behind,  in  the  Tower. 
At  the  head  of  an  army  of  fifty  thou- 
sand mostly  foreign  mercenaries,  Ed- 
ward encamped  near  Capelle,  whilst  the 
French  King  advanced  towards  him 
with  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
French    troops.    But    these  mighty 
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armies,  after  gazing  at  each  other  for  a 
few  days,  separated  without  striking  a 
blow;  Edward  marching  his  mercena- 
ries back  into  Flanders,  and  there  dis- 
banding them.  At  the  commencement 
of  this  war,  Edward,  besides  expending 
all  his  wealth  and  revenues,  had  pawned 
the  Queen' 8  crown  and  jewels,  and  con- 
tracted debts  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  But 
still  the  means  were  inadequate  for  the 
carrying  on  his  unjust  designs  against 
France.  In  fact,  throughout  this  reign 
the  people  loved  to  be  at  war,  but  ob- 
jected to  pay  its  expenses ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  wealth  that  the  infant  ma- 
nufacture of  cloth  was  already  drawing 
into  the  country,  the  monarch  was  al- 
ways in  poverty,  and  the  crown  jewels 
rarely  out  of  pawn. 

As  Vicar-General  of  the  Germanic 
empire,  Edward  during  this  campaign 
kept  his  court  at  Antwerp,  where  Phi- 
lippa  resided  in  right  royal  state,  and  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  November,  gave 
birth  to  her  tall,  athletic  son,  Prince 
Lionel. 

The  French  hailed  the  proclamation 
of  war  with  as  much  joy  as  the  English, 
and,  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
unexpectedly  landed  about  nine  o'clock 
one  Sunday  morning  at  Southampton, 
pillaged  the  town,  killed  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  taking  the  King's  large 
ship,  the  Christopher,  returned  to  the 
coast  of  France  with  a  rich  booty;  a 
success  which  so  exasperated  Edward, 
that  he  vowed  to  be  revenged  upon 
France,  let  it  cost  what  it  might.  The 
Pope  endeavoured  to  soothe  his  wrath 
and  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood ;  but  to 
no  purpose.  At  the  solicitation  of  that 
popular  Flemish  leader,  Jacob  Von  Ar- 
tavelde,  he  publicly  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  France,  quartered  with  his  own 
arms  the  French  lilies,  and  added  the 
motto,  Dieu  et  mon  droit — God  and 
my  rijrht ;  declaring  thereby,  that  he 
put  his  whole  confidence  in  God,  and 
the  justness  of  his  cause.  To  raise  mo- 
ney for  the  expenses  of  another  cam- 
paign, he  embarked  for  England  on  the 
twenty-first  of  February,  leaving  Phi- 
lippa  and  her  infant  Prince,  Lionel,  as 
hostages  for  his  speedy  return,  under 


the  charge  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant. 

From  the  parliament  he  obtained  the 
unprecedented  supply  of  the  ninth 
fleece,  the  ninth  lamb,  and  the  ninth 
sheaf ;  when  having  made  other  needful 
preparations,  he  summoned  his  men-at- 
arms,  and  the  fleet  being  ready,  set  sail 
the  day  before  the  eve  of  St.  John,  ac- 
companied by  the  Princess  Isabella,  and 
many  English  noble  ladies  who  desired 
to  visit  their  long  absent  Queen. 

The  royal  fleet  directed  its  course  to- 
wards Sluys ;  but  on  the  twenty-third  of 
June,  the  day  after  they  had  sailed  out 
of  the  port  of  Orwell,  they  descried  a 
forest  of  masts,  which  proved  to  be  a 
fleet  of  five  hundred  fine  ships,  fastened 
to  each  other  with  heavy  iron  chains, 
manned  with  the  flower  of  the  French 
navy,  and  provided  at  their  mast  head 
witn  turrets  filled  with  stones,  to  hurl  at 
their  enemies.  Having  placed  the  ladies 
in  a  strong,  well-guarded  ship,  Edward 
drew  up  his  vessels  in  battle  array, 
tacked  about  to  avoid  having  the  wind 
and  sun  in  his  face,  and  presently  after- 
wards bore  down  upon  the  French  with 
irresistible  impetuosity.  The  action  was 
horrible  and  murderous,  and  lasted  from 
eight  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night, 
when,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the 
French  ships  were  all  sunk  or  taken. 
Two  of  the  French  admirals,  and  up- 
wards of  thirty  thousand  of  their  men, 
were  either  slam  or  drowned.  Edward, 
who  was  himself  slightly  wounded  in  the 
thigh,  lost  but  two  ships  and  four  thou- 
sand men.  History  scarcely  affords  an 
instance  of  so  sanguine,  so  complete  a 
naval  victory.  And  as  the  French  mi- 
nisters dared  not  acquaint  Philip  with 
it,  his  buffoon  hinted  it  to  him  by 
entering  his  presence  in  a  seeming 
passion,  and  exclaiming,  "Cowardly 
English  !  dastardly  English  !  faint- 
hearted English  !  for  they  durst  not 
leap  out  of  their  ships  into  the  sea  like 
our  brave  French  and  Normans  have 
done  at  Sluys." 

After  cruising  about  for  a  few  days  in 
search  of  the  escaped  vessels,  Edward, 
who  throughout  the  action  had  displayed 
extraordinary  prowess  and  valour,  en- 
tered the  Sluys  in  triumph,  landed  on 
the  following  day,  and  alter  returning 
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thanks  to  the  Almighty  at  the  church 
of  Ardcnburgh,  hastened  to  Ghent,  and 
embraced  his  Queen,  who,  whilst  he  was 
winning  the  victory  of  Sluys,  had  given 
birth  to  John  of  uaunt,  afterwards  the 
renowned  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

As  Philippa  had  been  placed  in  some 
peril  by  an  attack  made  by  the  French 
King  during  the  absence  of  her  lord,  and 
as  the  war  threatened  to  be  sharp  and 
protracted,  Edward  deemed  it  prudent  to 
send  to  London  the  Princesses  I  sabella 
and  Joanna,  both  of  whom  reached  Eng- 
land in  safety  on  the  fifth  of  August, 
and  took  up  their  abode  in  the  Tower. 

After  in  vain  challenging  Philip  to 
decide  their  quarrel  by  single  combat, 
Edward  fiercely  besieged  Tournay.  The 
garrison  bravely  sustained  the  assault, 
but  provisions  became  scarce,  and  al- 
though every  needless  mouth  was  turned 
out  of  the  city,  at  the  expiration  of  nine 
weeks  the  horrors  of  famine  were  so  se- 
verely felt,  that  it  was  confidently  ex- 
pected that  the  place  must  fall,  if  not  im- 
mediately relieved  by  a  battle.  At  this 
crisis,  Phiiippa's  mother,  Jane  de  Valois, 
hastened  from  the  convent  in  which  6he 
had  retired  on  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, the  Earl  of  Hainault,  and  by  ear- 
nest entreaties  induced  Edward  to  con- 
sent to  a  short  truce.  The  English 
King  retired  from  the  walls  of  Tournay 
in  gloomy  discontent,  lie  had  ex- 
hausted all  his  money,  pawned  or  sold 
all  his  own  and  his  consort's  jewels  and 
valuables,  and  to  quiet  the  clamours  of 
his  creditors,  borrowed  largely  of  usurers 
at  exorbitant  interest.  By  urgent  mes- 
sages he  demanded  money  from  Eng- 
land, but  as  his  ministers  could  not  col- 
lect enough  to  satisfy  his  wants,  he  left 
the  Earl  of  Derby  and  other  nobles  as 
security  with  his  creditors,  and  embark- 
ing in  stormy  weather  from  a  port  in 
Zealand,  returned  with  Philippa  and 
her  two  infant  Princes  to  England,  stole 
unperceived  up  the  Thames,  and  about 
midnight,  on  the  second  of  December, 
1340,  with  lighted  torches  landed  and 
entered  the  Tower,  where  none  knew  of 
his  coming.  To  his  surprise,  Edward 
found  the  royal  fortress  in  a  defenceless 
and  almost  deserted  state.  The  consta- 
ble, Nicolas  do  Heche,  had  gone  on  a 


visit  to  his  lady  love,  and  in  his  absence, 
the  men-at-arms,  the  archers,  and  others, 
had  followed  his  excellent  example,  and 
left  the  royal  children  with  only  three 
attendants.  "  When  Edward  asked  for 
Sir  Nicolas,"  saith  Walsingham,  "  the 
sub-constable  fell  on  his  knees,  and  an- 
swered, 4  Sire,  he  is  out  of  town.'  At 
which  the  King  was  very  angry,  so  be 
commanded  the  servants  at  once  to  open 
the  doors  throughout,  that  he  might  see 
all  the  things  that  were  within  the 
Tower."  Fortunately  for  Sir  Nicolas 
and  his  neglectful  subordinates,  the  gen- 
tle Philippa  interceded  in  their  behalf 
so  effectually,  that  although  the  King 
had  vowed  to  make  an  example  of  them, 
they  were  all  pardoned. 

In  January,  1341,  the  Queen  took  up 
her  residence  at  Langley,  where  in  the 
following  June  she  gave  birth  to  Prince 
Edmund,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence 
and  of  York. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Edward, 
whilst  on  an  excursion  against  the 
Scots,  became  enamoured  of  the  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  Countess  of  Salisbury. 
The  fair  Countess,  whose  husband,  having 
been  captured  by  the  French,  was  at  the 
time  a  prisoner  in  the  gloomy  towers  of 
the  Chatelet,  resided  in  Wark  Castle, 
and  as  her  garrison  had  made  a  success- 
ful attack  on  some  of  King  David's  in- 
vading troops,  he  resolved  to  be  revenged 
by  taking  the  castle.  The  garrison,  how- 
ever, bravely  defended  themselves,  till 
King  Edward — then  at  Berwick—has- 
tened to  their  relief,  and  compelled  the 
Scots  to  raise  the  siege.  Immediately 
the  Scots  had  retired,  the  Countess,  ap- 

J)arelled  in  costly  attire,  welcomed  King 
Ddward  within  the  castle  walls,  thanked 
him  for  the  effectual  aid  he  had  af- 
forded her,  and  entertained  him  and  his 
attendant  nobles  at  a  sumptuous  banouet. 
But  the  King  ate  but  little,  and  taking 
the  first  opportunity,  drew  the  Countess 
aside,  and  told  her  that  his  heart  was  so 
deeply  impressed  with  her  beauty  and 
grace,  that  his  happiness  solely  de- 
pended on  her  reciprocating  his  passion. 

Tho  Countess  being  a  virtuous  and 
sensible  lady,  answered,  "  My  lord,  I 
cannot  believe  you  in  earnest  in  what 
you  say,  nor  can  I  think  of  doing  such 
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an  evil  thing ;  which  indeed  would  greatly 
tarnish  your  glory,  and  heap  infamy  on 
the  head  of  myself  and  my  husband." 

Astonished  and  chagrined  at  this  re- 
tort, Edward  after  passing  a  gloomy 


day  and  a  restless  night,  quitted  the 
castle  at  the  break  of  the  following  morn, 
and,  at  parting,  told  the  Countess  that 
ho  trusted,  when  they  again  met,  she 
would  grant  his  suit. 


CHAPTER  II. 


of  the  Round  Table— The  Princess  Mary  born— Philippa' s  Jove  for  her  chil- 
dren—  Their  places  of  residence — Re-commcncement  of  war  with  France — Edward 
names  Philippa  and  Prince  Lionel  regents — Embirks  with  the  Jilack  Prince  for 
France— The  battle  of  Cressy— Birth  of  the  Princess  Margaret— Siege  of  Calms 
— Philijipa  at  Nevilts  Cross— Capture  of  the  Scotch  King — Philippa  voyages  to 
Calais — Surrender  of  Calais  —  The  burghers  condemned  to  death  by  Edward 
— Saved  by  the  intercession  of  Philippa — Calais  peopled  by  the  English — Made 
a  staple  town— Edward  signs  a  truce,  and  returns  to  England  with  Philippa 
and  the  Black  Prince— Order  of  the  Garter  instituted—  Ravages  by  the  plague — 
To  what  attributed — Its  consequences — Birth  of  Philippa' s  two  youngest  sons 
— Her  encouragement  to  trade — Renewal  of  the  war  with  Fratwe — Scotch  In- 


with  sumptuous  faro  and  merry  music. 
The  feast  was  held  on  St.  George's  Day, 
and  graced  by  the  presence  of  Queen 
Philippa,  and  three  hundred  high-born 
ladies,  all  dressed  in  splendid  robes  of 
similar  form  and  colour. 

On  the  tenth  of  October,  1344,  the 
Queen  gave  birth  to  the  Princess  Mary, 
afterwards  married  to  Johndc  Montfort, 
Duke  of  Brittany.  The  accouchement 
took  place  at  Waltham,  near  Winches- 
ter, and  Philippa's  uprising  was  cele- 
brated with  more  than  ordinary  magni- 
ficence. Both  Edward  and  Philippa  spent 
all  the  time  they  could  devote  to  do- 
mestic enjoyments,  in  the  companv  of 
their  beloved  offsprings,  who  resided  al- 
ternately at  tho  Tower,  Woodstock, 
Langly,  Eltham,  or  other  of  the  royal 
residences,  under  the  care  of  able  guar- 
dians and  instructors,  and  were  well 
supplied  with  all  necessaries,  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  luxuries. 

In  1345,  it  became  evident  that  peace 
with  France  could  not  longer  endure. 
Edward,  therefore,  to  commence  the 
campaign,  obtained  from  his  pailiamcnt 
j  grants  of  wool  — money  being  scarce — 
I  whilst  Philippa  established  the  so-long- 


further  his  pro- 
gjcj(fc  iccts  against  France, 
by  drawing  into  Eng- 
land the  leading  chi- 
valry of  the  conti- 
nent with  whom  he 
might  treat  in  per- 
son, Edward  ordered 
tournaments  to  be  published,  and  re- 
ceived all  persons  of  distinction  who  were 
present  at  these  mock  fights  with  marked 
honour,  courtesy,  and  magnificence. 
Finding  these  entertainments  answer 
beyond  his  expectations,  he,  to  add  to 
their  solemnity,  and  to  free  himself  from 
the  ceremonies  to  which  the  difference 
of  rank  and  condition  would  have 
obliged  him,  projected  the  revival  of 
King  Arthur's  Round  Tuble.  Upon 
New  Year's  Day,  1344,  he  published 
royal  letters  of  protection  for  the  safe 
coming  and  returning  of  such  foreign 
knights  as  had  a  mind  to  venture  their 
reputation  at  the  jousts  and  tournaments 
about  to  be  held.  The  place  of  solem- 
nity was  Windsor :  it  was  began  by  a 
feast,  and  a  round  table  was  erected  in 
the  castle  of  two  hundred  feet  diameter, 
at  wliich  the  knights  were  entertained 
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continued  intolerable  monopoly  of  salt, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  crown.  This  mode 
of  raising  money  induced  Edward  to 
declare  that  his  adversary  reigned  by  salte 
law,  and  in  retaliation, "the  French" King 
nick -named  Edward  the  Wool  Merchant. 

Having  sent  an  army  under  the  brave 
Earl  of  Derby  to  Guienne,  in  June,  1345, 
and  endeavoured,  though  without  suc- 
cess, to  again  make  Flanders  the  scat  of 
war,  Edward  resolved  to  proceed  in  per- 
son, with  a  powerful  force,  to  France. 
Accordingly,  he  named  Philippa  and 
their  son,  Lionel,  then  seven  years  old, 
regents  during  his  absence,  with  the 
Earl  of  Kent  as  their  adviser  and  as- 
sistant in  public  matters,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  heroic  Prince  Edward, 
then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  who  was 
burning  to  win  his  spurs  in  France, 
sailed  with  a  powerful  fleet  from  South- 
ampton, in  July  1346.  On  reaching 
France  in  safety,  the  English  monarch 
and  his  son,  Edward,  the  renowned 
Black  Prince,  after  a  series  of  successes, 
obtained  the  great  and  memorable  vic- 
tory over  Philip,  known  as  the  battle 
of<  Jressy,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  August. 
In  this,  one  of  the  most  glorious  tri- 
umphs ever  achieved  by  English  arms, 
John,  Duke  of  Bohemia,  James,  King 
of  Majorca,  Ralph,  Duke  of  Lorraine 
(Sovereign  Princes),  a  number  of 
French  nobles,  together  with  thirty  thou- 
sand men  of  inferior  rank,  were  slain, 
whilst  the  loss  of  the  English  was  quite 
insignificant.  The  crest  of  the  Duke  of 
Bohemia— three  ostrich  feathers,  with 
the  motto,  "  Ich  Dien"  (I  serve)— was, 
in  memory  of  this  victory,  adopted  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  has  ever  since 
been  borne  by  his  successors. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Cressy, 
and  whilst  Edward  was  making  exten- 
sive preparations  for  the  siege,  or  rather 
blockade,  of  Calais,  David  of  Scotland, 
instigated  by  the  French  King,  sud- 
denly crossed  the  border  with  hostile 
forces,  and  ravaged  the  northern  coun- 
ties with  considerable  success.  Queen 
Philippa,  who,  since  the  departure  of 
her  royal  lord,  had  resided  at  Windsor, 
where,  on  the  twenty-first  of  July,  she 
gave  birth  to  the  Princess  Margaret,  on 
hearing  of  this  invasion,  went  to  New- 


JIAINAULT, 

castle-upon-Tyne,  and  hastily  assembled 
an  army  of  about  twelve  thousand  men, 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Scotch  King,  on  learning  that  the  En- 
glish had  assembled  in  arms,  sent  a  mes- 
senger, informing  the  Queen  that,  if  her 
army  came  outside  the  town,  he  would 
give  them  battle.  Philippa  accepted 
this  challenge,  marshalled  her  troops  on 
an  eminence  near  Nevil's  Cross,  and,  in 
a  spirited  address,  urged  them,  in  the 
name  of  God  and  their  King,  to  fight 
valiantly;  and  recommending  them  to 
the  protection  of  heaven  and  St.  George, 
retired  to  the  town  whilst  the  battle  was 
being  fought. 

The  action  took  place  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  October.  The  English  fought 
bravely,  and  after  a  sanguine  contest,  in 
which  fifteen  thousand  Scots  were  6lain, 
gained  a  decisive  victory.  The  Scotch 
King,  with  two  arrows  hanging  in  his 
body,  and  whilst  fighting  with  despera- 
tion, was  made  prisoner  by  John  Cope- 
land,  a  Northumbrian  M  varlet,"  who  in- 
stantly rode  off  with  his  royal  prize,  first 
to  the  Castle  of  Ogle,  and  thence  to  that 
of  Bamborough.  On  learning  that  the 
royal  prisoner  had  been  hastily  conveyed 
she  knew  not  whither,  Philippa  de- 
manded him  to  be  given  up  to  her ;  bat 
the  proud  Copeland  answered,  that  only 
to  his  liege  lord,  King  Edward,  would 
he  surrender  the  prisoner.  This  reply 
greatly  annoyed  the  Queen,  but  it  being 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
feudality,  she  wrote  to  her  royal  lord  at 
Calais,  and  he  sent  for  Copeland,  cordi- 
ally welcomed  him,  ordered  him  to  de- 
liver the  King  of  Scots  to  Philippa,  and, 
as  a  remuneiation  for  his  signal  services, 
made  him  a  knight  banneret,  with  an  in- 
come of  five  hundred  pounds  a-year. 
After  tarrying  two  days  at  Calais,  Cope- 
land returned  to  England,  and,  attenaed 
by  his  friends  and  neighbours,  carried 
the  King  of  Scotland  to  York,  where  he 
presented  him,  in  the  King's  name,  to 
Philippa,  who  displayed  a  nighly-com- 
mendable  magnanimity  on  the  occasion, 
and  assured  Copeland  that,  although  he 
had  ref  used  to  obey  her  delegated  autho- 
rity, he  deserved  praise  for  his  great 
valour  in  the  battle-field,  whilst  his  hav- 
ing so  cheerfully  complied  with  the  in- 
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function  of  her  royal  lord,  had  satisfied 
ner,  and  insured  for  him  her  good  will. 

The  Scotch  King  was  conveyed  with 
all  joy  and  speed  to  London,  and,  on  the 
sixth  of  January,  1347,  mounted  on 
a  tall  black  war-horse,  conducted  in 
triumph  from  Westminster  through  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis,  which  were 
thronged  with  spectators,  to  the  Tower, 
and  lodged  in  the  state  prison  in  that 
fortress. 

Meanwhile,  the  Queen  proceeded  to 
Calais,  accompanied  by  most  of  the  high- 
born ladies  of  England,  who  were  all 
anxious  to  enjoy  a  temporary  reunion 
with  their  husoands  and  kindred,  occu- 
pied at  the  blockade  of  that  important 
city.  The  fair  voyagers  reached  Calais, 
in  safety,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Octo- 
ber, J  346,  and  Edward  welcomed  their 
arrival  by  a  grand  court  and  a  sumptu- 
ous feast,  presided  over  by  himself  and 
his  victorious  consort. 

The  blockade  of  Calais  continued  till 
the  third  of  August,  1347,  when  the 
brave  garrison,  overcome  by  famine  and 
despair,  surrendered  at  discretion.  The 
Governor  sent  a  messenger  soliciting 
easier  terms,  and  after  much  entreaty, 
Edward  ordered  Sir  Walter  Mauny  to 
go  and  say,  that  all  should  be  pardoned 
save  six  of  the  principal  burghers,  who 
must  surrender  their  lives  as  a  sacrifice 
to  his  vengeance. 

This  answer  struck  the  dejected  inha- 
bitants with  consternation.  They  met 
the  weeping  Governor  in  the  market- 
place to  consult,  when,  after  a  brief 
pause,  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre,  the  most 
wealthy  of  the  citizens,  dispelled  the 
common  gloom  by  naming  himself  first 
of  the  six  to  die  for  the  behoof  of  their 
starving  fellow-townsmen.  His  exam- 
ple was  immediately  imitated  by  five 
others,  and  the  procession  walked  from 
the  gate  to  the  English  camp  with  the 
greatest  sorrow  and  lamentation.  It 
was  headed  by  the  Governor,  mounted 
on  a  small  horse,  on  account  of  his 
wounds ;  then  followed  fifteen  knights 
bare-headed,  with  their  swords  pointed 
to  the  ground,  and  next  came  the  six 
citizens  walking  with  their  heads  and 
feet  bare,  clad  only  in  their  shirts,  and 
with  halters  round  their  necks. 


When  presented  to  Edward  by  Sir 
Waiter  Mauny,  the  six  citizens  fell  on 
their  knees,  handed  him  the  keys  of  the 
town  and  the  castle,  declared  they  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  his  absolute  will 
and  pleasure  to  save  their  fellow-citizens 
from  starvation  and  misery,  and  with 
uplifted  hands  implored  his  mercy. 

The  English  nobles  present  wept  over 
their  misfortunes,  but  Edward  received 
them  with  an  air  of  severity,  and,  re- 
jecting the  intercession  of  his  barons, 
ordered  their  heads  to  be  struck  off. 

Being  determined,  if  possible,  to  save 
them,  Sir  Walter  Mauny  stepped  for- 
ward and  said : — 

'*  I  beseech  you,  sire,  cool  your  wrath ; 
for  if  you  put  to  death  these  six  good 
citizens,  the  act  will  tarnish  your  fair 
fame,  and  the  world  will  brand  you  as  a 
cruel  despot." 

The  king  gave  a  wink  to  his  attend- 
ants, and  answered : — 

"  Let  the  world  think  as  it  will, 
I  am  resolved  that  these  men  shall 
suffer  for  the  evil  done  me  by  the  stub- 
born inhabitants  of  Calais."  Then 
addressing  his  marshal,  he  concluded: — 
"  Send  for  the  executioner,  and  see  that 
he  instantly  decapitates  them." 

On  hearing  this,  Philippa  fell  on  her 
knees  before  her  royal  lord,  and  with 
dishevelled  hair,  and  bathed  in  tears, 
exclaimed ; — 

"  Ah,  gentle  sir !  since  I  have  voyaged 
over  the  perilous  waters  to  see  you,  I 
have  never  asked  you  one  favour ;  now 
I  earnestly  implore,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Son  of  the  blessed  Mary,  and  for  your 
love  to  me,  that  you  will  spare  the  lives 
of  these  six  good  men !" 

Edward  looked  at  her  for  a  few  se- 
conds in  silence,  and  then  said  : — 

"  Dearest  Philippa,  I  would  you  had 
been  anywhere  else  than  here,  for  I  can- 
not refuse  your  entreaty.  I  give  them 
you,  do  as  you  will  with  them." 

The  gentle  Queen  then  conducted  the 
prisoners  to  her  chamber,  took  the 
nalters  from  their  necks,  clothed  them 
in  becoming  apparel,  served  them  with 
a  plentiful  repast,  made  to  each  a  pre- 
sent of  six  nobles,  and  had  them  safely 
escorted  out  of  the  camp.  On  their 
departure,  St.  Pierre  exclaimed : — 
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"Ah,  my  country,  it  is  now  that  I 
tremble  for  you!  Edward  only  wins 
our  cities,  but  Philippa  conquers  our 
hearts!" 

Immediately  the  castle  was  prepared 
for  their  reception,  the  Kin<*  and  Queen 
entered  the  tower  in  grand  procession, 
and  took  up  their  abode  there,  where 
they  stayed  till  all  the  natives  who 
refused  to  swear  fealty  to  the  King  of 
England  were  expelled,  and  the  town 
repeopled  with  a  colony  of  Englishmen. 
Or  the  Calaisans  who  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  Edward,  one  of  the  first 
was  the  generous  burgher  Eustace  de  St. 
Pierre.  The  King  gave  him  most  of 
his  former  property  and  additional  lands ; 
and  he,  on  his  part,  undertook  to  main- 
tain, by  his  influence,  peace  amongst 
the  native  inhabitants — a  trust  which 
he  well  and  faithfully  performed.  Being 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  Calais 
as  a  mart  for  English  merchandize, 
Edward  made  it  a  staple  town,  and  from 
time  to  time  appointed  one  of  the  lead- 
ing merchants  of  England  to  be  mayor 
of  the  staple  there.  It  rapidly  rose  to  a 
place  of  considerable  opulence,  and  so 
continued  during  the  two  hundred  and 
tenyears  that  it  was  held  by  England. 

Having  signed  a  truce  with  France, 
which,  at  the  pressing  instance  of  the 
Pope,  was  afterwards  prolonged  for  six 
years,  Edward,  accompanied  by  Queen 
Philippa,  the  Black  Prince,  and  a  host 
of  nobles  and  their  ladies,  embarked  for 
England.  Whilst  at  sea  a  terrible  tem- 
pest burst  forth,  and  wrecked  several  of 
the  ships.  However,  after  encountering 
much  danger,  the  fleet  entered  port  on 
the  fourteenth  of  October,  1347,  and 
the  sovereigns  and  their  attendants 
landed  in  safety,  and  proceeded  to  Lon- 
don. Shortly  afterwards — the  precise 
date  is  not  known — Edward  established 
the  renowned  Order  of  the  Garter.  The 
origin  of  this  order  is  veiled  in  obscurity ; 
doubtless  it  was  established  partly  to 
commemorate  the  victories  in  France, 
and  partly  to  spur  the  nobles  and  knights 
to  acts  of  personal  courage  and  chivalry. 
But,  although  the  reasons  assigned  for 

its  motto,  1  f  ONI  80IT  QUI  MAL  T  PEN8E, 

EvU  to  him  who#  evil  thinks,  are  all 
vague  and  unsatisfactory,  the  order, 


limited  as  it  is  to  twenty-five  person! 

besides  the  sovereign  of  England,  has  to 

the  present  time  outvied  all  other  similar 

institutions  in  the  world,  it  being  deemed 

one  of  the  proudest  and  most  envied 

rewards  of  eminent  birth  and  merit 

The  first  chapter  of  the  Garter  was  held 

at  Windsor ;  Queen  Philippa,  attended 

by  many  noble  ladies,  was  present.  And 

at  the  tournament,  Edward  appeared  with 

a  white  swan  emblazoned  on  his  surcoat 

and  shield,  together  with  the  motto : — 

"  Ha !  lia !  the  white  swan, 
By  God's  soul  I  am  the  man!" 

It  being  the  first  motto  in  English 
borne  by  a  Plantagenet. 

When  Plulippa  returned  after  the 
surrender  of  Calais,  England  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  plenty  and  prosperity. 
The  lustre  of  British  arms  was  bright- 
ened by  the  valour,  wisdom,  and  good 
fortune  of  the  King,  and  the  prowess, 
the  high  endowments  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Black  Prince — heir-appa- 
rent to  the  Crown — afforded  prospects  of 
a  brilliant  future.  But  this  happy  state  of 
things  was  of  short  continuance.  That 
horrible  pestilence,  known  by  the  signi- 
ficant name  of  the  Black  Death,  or  the 
Plague,  after  ravaging  Asia  to  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  swept  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, depopulated  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  in  August,  1348,  made  its 
first  appearance  in  Dorsetshire,  reached 
London  in  November,  and  thence  spread 
itself  over  the  whole  island,  inducing  a 
mortality  so  great,  that  the  living  could 
scarcely  suffice  to  bury  the  dead.  In  a 
short  time  its  effects  were  such,  that 
business  was  suspended,  husbandry  neg- 
lected, the  courts  of  justice  closed,  the 
parliament  again  and  again  prorogued, 
and  the  healthful,  thinking  only  of  their 
own  safety,  slighted  every  call  of  hu- 
manity, honour,  and  duty;  and,  aban- 
doning the  infected,  endeavoured  to 
escape  death  by  flight,  or  by  a  round  of 
dissipation  and  riotous  carousal.  Few 
of  the  victims  of  this  appalling  malady 
lived  more  than  two  or  tnree  days.  Ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  two-thirds  of 
the  population  perished,  and  although 
this  is  probably  an  exaggeration,  the  mor- 
tality must  have  been  alarmingly  great. 
In  London  the  cemeteries  were  soon  tilled. 
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In  a  field  of  thirteen  acres,  where  the 
Charter-house  now  stands,  purchased  for 
a  public  burial-ground  by  the  munificence 
or  Sir  Walter  Mauny,  a  daily  average  of 
two  hundred  bodies  were  deposited  for 
several  successive  weeks.  M  In  one 
year,"  says  Stow,  "  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons who  died  of  this  plague,  were 
herein  interred."  The  mortality  in  Yar- 
mouth was  seven  thousand  and  fifty- two 
in  one  year,  in  Norwich  fifty-seven  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  four  in  the  six 
months  ending  July,  1349,  and  in  other 
places  in  proportion. 

The  ravages  of  the  pestilence  were 
confined  chiefly  to  the  lower  orders,  as 
the  more  wealthy  greatly  escaped  the 
infection  by  shutting  themselves  up  in 
their  castles,  and  avoiding  communi- 
cation with  the  neighbourhood.  Of  the 
few  victims  of  the  higher  classes  may 
be  mentioned  Dr.  Stratford,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  also  his  successor,  the 
celebrated  Thomas  Bradwardine,  and 
Pmlippa's  second  daughter,  the  Prin- 
cess Joanna,  who,  after  a  short  but 
severe  attack,  whilst  on  her  way  to  be 
married  to  the  infant  of  Castile,  expired 
on  the  second  of  September,  1348,  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  her  age. 

By  the  piety  of  the  age  this  plague 
was  attributed  to  the  anger  of  the  Al- 
mighty; and  whatever  might  be  the 
cause  which  provoked  that  anger,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  plenty  and  prosperity  had 
brought  excess  and  profligacy  into  the 
land.  The  women,  say  the  writers  of 
the  times,  attired  in  objectionable  cloth- 
ing, and  mounted  on  spirited  chargers, 
partook  of  the  diversions  at  jousts  and 
tournaments,  and  by  their  levity  and 
indiscretion  afforded  food  to  the  lovers 
and  retailers  of  scandal.  Indeed,  some 
chroniclers  affirm  that,  renouncing  the 
native  modesty  of  their  sex,  they  vied 
with  each  other  in  becoming  the  mothers 
of  illegitimate  offsprings,  whilst  the 
manners  and  conduct  of  the  men  were, 
if  possible,  more  reprehensible.  But, 
exaggerated  as  this  statement  may  be, 
certain  it  is,  that  in  1363,  a  statute  was 
passed  to  repress  extravagance  of  dress, 
to  which  in  the  preamble  is  attributed 
the  poverty  of  the  nation. 

The  ravages  of  the  pestilence  caused 
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such  a  scarcity  of  labour,  that  Edward 
published  a  proclamation  prohibiting 
the  relief  of  mendicants  able  to  work,  and 
compelling  all  healthy  men  and  women 
under  sixty,  and  without  visible  means 
of  subsistence,  to  hire  themselves  as 
servants  at  the  same  wages  as  in  former 
years  to  any  masters  desiring  their  ser- 
vices. But  although  these  orders  were 
enforced  by  fines,  imprisonments,  and 
the  pillory,  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
clamation were  eluded  by  the  avarice 
and  ingenuity  of  the  labourers.  During 
the  harvest  the  most  exorbitant  wages 
were  demanded  and  given ;  and  the  next 
parliament,  dreading  the  consequences  if 
the  hand  of  labour  was  allowed  to  dip 
so  deeply  into  the  purse  of  the  capitalist, 
converted  the  ordinance  into  a  statute 
regulating  the  amount  of  wages,  and 
enacting  new  and  severe  penalties  against 
the  transgressors. 

In  1348,  Philippe  gave  birth  to  a 
prince  at  Windsor,  christened  Thomas, 
who  died  in  his  early  childhood.  Her 
next  and  last  born  entered  the  world  at 
Woodstock,  on  the  seventh  of  January, 
1354,  and  being  a  male  infant,  by  the 
express  desire  of  his  royal  sire,  also 
received  the  name  of  Thomas  at  the 
baptismal  font. 

From  this  period  Philippa  resided 
mostly  in  England,  and  gave  her  ear- 
nest attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  nation.  By 
her  queenly  influence  the  working  of  the 
Tynedale  coal  mines,  which  had  been 
stopped  during  the  Scotch  war,  was 
again  commenced  with  vigour ;  and  ship 
building,  the  coal  trade,  the  woollen  ma- 
nufactures, and  other  valuable  branches 
of  national  industry,  were  greatly  en- 
couraged. In  1350,  she  and  her  son, 
the  Black  Prince,  held  a  tournament  at 
Norwich,  the  seat  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture, where  they  were  entertained 
with  great  splendour  by  the  Corpo- 
ration. 

All  efforts  to  re-establish  peace  be- 
tween England  and  France  proved  futile ; 
when  Edward,  convinced  by  experience 
that  the  French  crown  was  beyond  his 
reach,  offered  to  renounce  his  pretensions 
thereto  in  exchange  for  the  sovereignty 
of  the  provinces,  which  he  held  as  a 
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vassal  in  the  right  of  himself  and  his 
auccn.  The  proposal  was  scornfully  re- 
jected by  Philip ;  and  although,  shortly 
after  Philip's  death  in  1351,  his  son  and 
successor  John  the  Second  discovered  a 
willingness  to  accept  it,  the  French, 
after  delay  in  negotiation,  declared  that 
they  would  nerer  suffer  their  king  to 
surrender  a  sovereignty  which  formed 
the  brightest  jewel  in  the  French  crown. 

In  1355,  Edward,  indiguant  at  what 
he  deemed  the  bad  faith  of  the  French, 
again  took  up  arms.  The  war  was  com- 
menced by  Prince  Edward,  who,  with 
an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  issued 
forth  from  Bordeaux,  and,  in  the  short 
space  of  seven  weeks,  pillaged,  burnt, 
and  destroyed  about  five  hundred  French 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  the  pro- 
vinces, from  which  the  King  of  France 
drew  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
revenue. 

During  this  expedition  King  Edward 
marched  from  Calais  towards  the  heart 
of  France  with  a  powerful  army.  But 
he  had  scarcely  proceeded  on  the  work 


of  devastation,  when  he  was  startled  by 
the  intelligence  that  the  Scots  had  taken 
Berwick  by  surprise,  passed  over  the 
bordert  ana  ravaged  the  northern  coun- 
ties. He,  therefore,  hastened  to  Eng- 
land, assembled  his  forces  at  Northum- 
berland, recovered  Berwick  by  the  sole 
terror  of  his  approach,  and  at  Roxburgh 
purchased  from  Baliol  his  right  to  the 
Scotch  throne  for  the  present  sum  of 
five  thousand  marks,  and  a  yearly  rent 
of  two  thousand  pounds.  He  then 
marched  through  the  Lothiana  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  commit- 
ting such  havoc  that  the  natives  in  their 
similar  excursions  into  England  long 
afterwards,  animated  themselves  to 
equally  horrible  acts  by  the  cry  of  "  The 
burnt  Candlemass !" 

Whilst  these  devastations  were  being 
committed,  Philippa  resided  in  quiet 
retirement  chiefly  at  Windsor,  as  the 
continuance  of  the  plague  in  the  metro- 
polis rendered  it  dangerous  for  her  to 
visit  either  the  Tower  or  the  Palace  at 
Westminster. 


CHAPTER  III. 

France  devastated  by  the  Black  Prince— TJie  battle  of  Poitiers—King  John  of 
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with  tlie  Queen  to  England — Releases  King  John — Marriage  of  the  Princess 
Isabella — And  of  the  Black  Prince — King  John  returns  to  England  and  dies — 
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HE  ever-memorable 
victory  of  Poitiers 
signalized  the  year 
1356.  The  success 
of  the  late  campaign 
stimulated  Prince 
Edward  to  a  similar 
attempt  in  a  different 
direction.  With  an  army  of  twelve 
thousand  men  he  desolated  with  fire 
and  sword  the  fertile  provinces  of 
Ouerci,  Limousin,  Auvergne,  and  Berri. 
His  object  was  not  to  conquer,  but  to 


enrich  his  followers  at  the  expense  of 
his  enemies.  What  his  army  could  not 
consume  or  carry  awav,  was  destroyed. 
Towns,  villages,  and  farm-houses,  were 
levelled  with  the  dust,  the  cattle  were 
slaughtered,  and  every  wealthy  prisoner 
was  conducted  to  Bordeaux,  and  there 
held  captive  till  his  ransom  was  paid. 
Having  penetrated  into  the  very  heart 
of  France,  he  resolved  to  march  into 
Normandy  and  join  his  forces  with  those 
of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  the  par- 
tisans of  the  King  of  Navarre;  but 
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finding  all  the  bridges  on  the  Loire 
broken  down,  he  resolved  to  retiro 
through  Touraine  and  roiticrs  into 
Guienne.  This  movement  was  rendered 
imperative  by  the  news  which  he  had 
heard  of  the  king  of  France,  who,  pro- 
voked at  the  insult  offered  to  him  by 
the  Black  Prince  in  thus  devastating  the 
kingdom,  had  collected  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand  men,  and  was  advancing  by 
forced  marches  to,  intercept  him.  The 
armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  at 
the  village  of  Maupertius,  when,  per- 
ceiving the  danger  of  his  situation,  the 
Prince  exclaimed : — 

"  God  help  us  !  for  it  only  remains  for 
ns  to  fight  bravely !" 

The  Prince's  inferiority  of  force  was 
partly  balanced  by  the  advantage  of  his 
position, — a  rising  ground  covered  with 
vineyards,  and  accessible  only  on  one 
point  through  a  long  narrow  lane,  which 
would  only  admit  of  four  horsemen 
abreast,  and  with  a  thick  hedge  on  each 
side.  The  armies  were  scarcely  drawn 
up  in  battle  array,  when  the  Cardinal 
Perigord  hastened  to  the  field,  and  im- 
plored King  John  to  permit  him  to 
endeavour  to  bring  the  English  to  terms 
without  further  bloodshed.  Having  ob- 
tained from  the  King  a  reluctant  consent, 
he  rode  to  the  Prince,  who,  in  reply  to 
the  application,  expressed  his  readiness 
to  enter  into  any  terms  that  would  not 
compromise  his  own  honour,  or  the  cha- 
racter of  England.  This  the  Cardinal 
promised.  But  as  John  imagined  he 
had  the  Prince  in  his  power,  he  de- 
manded, as  his  ultimatum,  the  surrender 
of  the  Prince  and  a  hundred  of  his 
knights  as  prisoners  of  war.  These 
terms  were  rejected  with  indignation; 
and  as  the  day  was  well  nigh  spent,  the 
night  was  passed  in  busy  preparations 
for  battle. 

At  the  dawn  of  day,  on  the  nineteenth 
of  September,  the  Prince,  addressing  his 
army,  told  them  that  victor}-  depended 
not  on  numbers,  but  on  the  will  of  God. 
"Therefore,"  he  continued,  "be  you 
courageous  and  fight  bravely ;  and,  please 
God  and  St.  George!  I  will  this  day 
triumph  or  die  in  the  attempt, — for  it 
shall  never  be  said  that  England  had  to 
ransom  her  Black  Prince." 


I  Animated  by  this  address,  the  little 
band  received  the  charge  of  the  French 
with  cool  intrepidity.  The  battle  was 
commenced  by  the  trench  cavalry  gal- 
loping into  the  lane.  For  a  neriod  they 
advanced  without  being  molested,  but 
when  at  length  the  order  was  given,  the 
English  archers  stationed  behind  the 
heoges  poured  in  such  a  destructive 
volley  of  arrows,  that  the  passage  be- 
came choked  with  dying  men  and  horses. 
Seizing  the  propitious  moment,  the 
Black  Prince,  with  a  body  of  men-at- 
arms,  rushed  down  the  hill  on  to  the 
moor,  which  had  become  the  theatre  of 
war,  with  such  steadfast  courage,  that 
the  main  body  of  the  French  fled  in  dis- 
order. The  victory  was  most  decisive. 
The  King  of  France,  with  his  fourth 
son,  Philip,  and  many  hundred  knight?, 
were  made  prisoners. 

The  story  of  the  courtesy  of  the 
Black  Prince  to  his  royal  captives,  and 
his  triumphant  entry  with  them  into 
London,  is  told  in  every  History  of 
England.*  "We  may  ada,  that  by  all 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  John 
was  treated  rather  as  an  illustrious 
guest  than  a  captive,  the  King  and  the 
Queen  and  the  nobles  frequently  visiting 
and  being  visited,  and  sumptuously  en- 
tertained by  him.  Th*  palace  of  Savoy 
was  his  London  residence ;  and  on  one 
occasion  he  was  entertained  with  royal 
splendour  by  that  wealthy  merchant  Sir 
Henry  Picard,  who  was  honoured  with 
the  visit  at  one  time  of  the  King,  the 
Black  Prince,  and  the  Kings  of  France, 

•  When  King  John  entered  London  a  pri- 
soner, bo  delicate  were  the  attentions  of  the 
Black  Prince  and  the  citizens,  that  all  the 
pomp  that  was  displayed  seemed  as  if  iu- 
tended  only  to  honour  the  captive  monarch. 
In  the  streets,  as  he  passed  to  Westminster, 
the  citizens  hung  out  their  armour,  their 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  their  tapestries 
of  Tyrian  dye,  bedecked  with  streamers  of 
every  hue.  "The  like,"  says  Barns,  "had 
never  been  seen  before  in  the  memory  of 
man."  When  they  made  their  entry  into 
London,  the  King  of  France  was  mounted  on 
a  Btately  whito  charger  adorned  with  costly 
trappings,  whilst  the  Prince  rode  on  a  black 
palfrey  by  his  side.  The  procession  waa 
received  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation,  with  all  the  respect 
which  they  used  to  pay  to  their  own  mo- 
narch!. 
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Scotland,  and  Cyprus,  at  his  mansion  in 

the  Vintry. 

One  of  the  prisoners  of  Poitiers  was 
the  renowned  warrior,  Sir  Bertrand  du 
Guesclin.  At  an  entertainment  given 
by  Philippa  to  the  noble  French  pri- 
soners, the  Black  Prince  proposed  that 
Du  Guesclin  should,  in  accordance  with 
the  etiquette  of  the  times,  name  his  own 
ransom,  declaring  that,  be  the  sum  great 
or  small,  it  should  set  him  free. 

"I  value  myself  at  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns,"  answered  the  proud 
Breton. 

"  Good  heavens !' '  exclaimed  the  prince, 
astonished  at  the  largeness  of  the  a- 
mount:  "How  can  you  possibly  raise 
such  a  sum  ?" 

"How?"  retorted  Da  Guesclin,  rea- 
dily, "for  all  the  knights  in  Brittany 
would  rather  mortgage  their  castles  ami 
their  lands,  than  Sir  Bertrand  should 
pine  in  prison  or  be  rated  below  his 
value.  Besides,  as  I  have  ever  demeaned 
myself  towards  the  gentle  sex  with  kind- 
ness and  courtesy,  all  the  fair  spinners  in 
France  would  devote  a  portion  of  their 
earnings  to  set  me  free.  Think,  then, 
prince,  if  I  should  long  remain  your 
captive,  when  all  the  French  women 
who  toil  at  the  distaff  would  employ 
their  hands  to  procure  my  liberty." 

Philippa,  who  had  given  an  atten- 
tive ear  to  this  discourse,  now  spoke  as 
follows  : — 

"  Fair  son,  I  will  myself  contribute 
fifty  thousand  crowns  towards  Du  Gues- 
clin's  ransom;  for,  although  my  hus- 
band's enemy,  he  deserves  my  assistance, 
on  account  of  the  many  times  he  has 
perilled  his  life  to  afford  protection  to 
the  weaker  sex." 

On  this,  Sir  Bertrand  fell  on  his 
knees  before  the  Queen,  and,  with  up- 
lifted hands,  thanked  her  for  her  bounty, 
declaring  that,  being  the  least  comely 
knight  in  France,  he  only  expected 
goodness  from  those  ladies  whom  he  had 
aided  by  his  sword. 

In  1357,  King  Edward  celebrated  the 
victory  of  Poitiers  by  a  grand  tourna- 
ment, held  in  Smithfield,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Queen  and  the  ladies  of  the  court. 
The  spectacle  was  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did of  its  kind.    At  the  feast,  the  cap- 


tive monarch s  of  France  and  Scotland 
sat  on  each  side  of  the  king  as  quests; 
and  the  armour  in  which  they  tilted  at 
the  tournay  has  been  preserved,  and  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Queen  Victoria. 
This  tournament  was  followed,  in  tbe 
spring  of  1359,  by  one  held  also  in 
London,  if  possible  still  more  imposing, 
and  at  which  the  Kinjr  in  disguise  per- 
sonated the  mayor,  his  two  eldest  sons 
the  sheriffs,  and  two  other  of  his  sons, 
with  several  noblemen,  the  aldermen  of 
the  city.  A  tolerable  proof  that  the 
mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London  possessed 
the  same  rights  as  the  privileged  classes, 
and,  also,  that  the  wealthier  order  of 
citizens  were  educated  in  the  use  of 
knightly  arms. 

Being  unable  to  obtain  from  the 
French  nobles  such  terms  as  he  desired 
for  the  release  of  their  captive  monarch, 
Edward  closely  confined  John  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  prepared  to  re- 
invade  France  with  forces  more  formid- 
able than  ever.  He  embarked  on  this  cam- 
paign on  the  twenty-ninth  of  October, 
1359,  accompanied  by  hisconsort  Philippa 
and  all  his  sons,  saving  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock, who,  although  but  five  years  old, 
was  nominated  guardian  of  the  king- 
dom during  the  absence  of  his  father, 
and  when  parliaments  were  held,  actually 
took  his  scat  on  the  throne  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  majesty  of  the  country. 

After  traversing  France  from  end  to 
end,  and  committing  the  most  disgraceful 
ravages,  Edward,  whilst  proceeding  to 
besiege  Paris,  was  stopped  in  his  career 
of  devastation  by  the  outburst  of  one  of 
those  dreadfully  destructive  thunder- 
storms, which  occasionally  pass  over  the 
French  continent.  The  Jury  of  this 
storm  was  so  overwhelming,  that  thou- 
sands of  men  and  horses  were  struck 
dead  before  the  eyes  of  the  English 
king  ;  and  the  sight  of  this,  the  bulk  of 
the  nailstones,  the  violence  of  the  wind, 
the  incessant  glare  of  the  lightning,  and 
the  unintermitting  roll  and  crash  of  the 
thunder,  awakened  in  the  heart  of  Ed- 
ward a  sense  of  the  horrors  occasioned 
by  his  ambition.  Overcome  by  remorse, 
he  sprang  from  his  saddle,  knelt  down 
on  the  spot,  and  stretching  his  hands 
towards  the  cathedral  of  Chartres,  vowed 
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to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood  by  making 
peace  with  France  on  any  terms  compa- 
tible with  his  own  honour.  Philippa, 
who  greatly  respected  the  honourable- 
minded  French  King,  held  her  husband 
to  his  word,  and  after  much  negociation, 
a  peace  was  concluded  at  Brittany,  on 
the  tenth  of  May ;  and  ten  days  after- 
wards, the  King,  Queen,  and  foval  fa- 
mily, after  a  prosperous  voyage,  landed 
in  safety  at  Rye,  in  England. 

Shortly  after  this  peace,  the  French 
King  was  released,  on  condition  of  pay- 
ing a  ransom  of  three  million  crowns  of 
gold;  and,  on  his  departure,  Edward, 
with  a  commendable  courtesy,  presented 
him  and  his  nobles  with  plate  and  jewels 
to  the  value  of  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred marks.  As  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  ransom,  Edward  detained 
twentv-five  French  barons  as  hostages. 
One  of  these  hostages,  Lord  de  Courcy ,  won 
the  heart  of  Philippa*s  eldest  daughter, 
the  Princess  Isabella,  to  whom  he  was  mar- 
ried  with  great  magnificence  at  "Windsor, 
on  the  twentv-seventh  of  July,  1 365. 

On  the  tenth  of  October,  1361,  the 
Black  Prince  was  married  to  the  singu- 
larly beautiful  Joanna  of  Kent,  widow 
of  Sir  Thomas  Holland,  at  Windsor 
chapel,  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  the 
Queen,  and  a  brilliant  assemblage  of 
nobles.  After  the  marriage,  the  Prince 
was  invested  by  his  royal  sire  with  the 
Duchy  of  Aquitainc,  and,  at  an  unlucky 
hour,  he  proceeded  with  his  bride  to 
govern  that  territory. 

As  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  one  of  the 
French  hostages,  had,  in  violation  of  his 

Ctrul,  tied  to  Paris,  and  as  difficulties 
d  arisen  in  regard  to  the  payment  of 
the  ransom  of  the  King  of  France,  that 
monarch,  disregarding  the  entreaties  of 
his  council,  who  maintained  that  leve 
for  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  and  not 
honour,  was  the  motive  of  his  journey, 
resolved  to  visit  England,  lie  landed 
on  the  thirtieth  of  December,  1 363,  was 
received  by  Edward  and  Philippa  with 
every  token  of  affection,  resided  in  splen- 
dour in  the  Savoy,  and  spent  several 
weeks  in  giving  and  receiving  entertain- 
ments, hut  before  he  could  transact 
any  business  of  importance,  he  was 
seised  with  an  alarming  illness,  which 


put  a  period  to  his  existence,  in  April, 
1364.  liy  the  desire  of  Philippa,  King 
Edward  sent  the  corpse  with  a  splendid 
retinue  to  France,  where  it  was  buried 
with  royal  magnificence  in  tho  abbey 
church  of  St.  Denis. 

About  tMo  years  after  the  death  of 
John,  Philippa  was  attacked  with  dropsy, 
which,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  ablest 
physicians,  slowly  but  surely  brought 
about  her  dissolution.  Her  death  is  thus 
touchingly  narrated  by  her  grateful  his- 
torian Froissart : — "In  the  meantime 
there  fell  in  England  a  sad  case,  though 
a  common.  Howbeit,  it  was  right  piteous 
for  the  King,  his  children,  and  all  his 
realm,  for  the  good  Queen  of  England, 
that  so  many  good  deeds  had  done  in 
her  time,  and  so  many  knights  aided, 
and  ladies  and  damsels  comforted,  and 
had  so  largely  given  of  her  goods  to  her 
people,  and  naturally  loved  the  nation 
of  Hainault,  the  country  where  she  was 
born,  fell  sick  in  the  castle  of  Windsor, 
and  that  sickness  continued  on  her  so 
long,  that  there  was  no  remedy  but 
death.  And  the  good  lady,  when  she 
knew  and  saw  that  there  was  for  her  no 
remedy  but  death,  she  desired  to  6peak 
to  the  King  her  husband ;  and  when  he 
was  before  her,  she  put  out  of  bed  her 
right  hand,  and  took  the  King  by  his 
right  hand,  who  was  very  sorrowful  of 
heart.    Then  6he  said  : — ■ 

44 4  Sir,  we  have  in  peace,  and  joy,  and 
great  prosperity,  passed  all  our  time  to- 
gether. Sir,  now  I  pray  you  at  our 
parting  to  grant  me  three  requests.' 

"  The  King,  shedding  tears  in  abun- 
dance, answered,  4  Madam,  ask  what 
you  will,  I  grant  it.' 

"  4  Sir !'  said  she,  4 1  ask  first  of  all, 
that  all  the  people  I  have  dwelt  with  on 
this  side  of  the  sea  and  the  other,  that 
it  may  please  you  to  pay  every  thing  I 
owe  tfiem;  and:  next,  sir,  all  such  inten- 
tions and  promises  as  I  halve  made  to 
churches  as  well  of  this  country  as  be- 
yond the  sea,  where  I  have  paid  my  de- 
votions, that  you  will  fulfil  them ;  and 
thirdly,  I  ask  that  it  may  please  you  to 
take  none  other  sepulture,  whensoever 
it  shall  please  God  to  call  you  out  of 
this  transitory  life,  but  beside  me  in  the 
church  of  Westminster.' 
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"  The  King,  in  tears,  answered : — 

"  *  Madam,  I  grant  you  all  your  desire.' 

"  Then  the  good  Queen  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  upon  her,  and  commended  the 
King  her  husband  to  God,  and  her 
youngest  son  Thomas,  who  was  then  be- 
side her;  and,  in  fervent  prayer,  gave 
up  her  spirit,  which,  I  surely  believe, 
was  caught  by  holy  angels  and  carried 
with  joy  up  into  heaven,  for,  both  in 
thought  and  deed,  she  was  a  holy  and 
virtuous  lady." 

Thus  died  the  good  Philippa  of 
Iluinault,  on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  1369. 
The  news  of  her  death  filled  the  land 
with  mourning;  and  when  the  sad 
tidings  was  conveyed  to  the  English 
army  at  Tourneham,  "  every  creature  was 

rttly  afflicted  and  sorely  sorrowful." 
compliance  with  her  desire,  she  was 
interred  with  magnificent  funeral  rites 
in  Westminster  Abbe  v.  The  King  and 
her  two  youngest  sons  followed  her  to 
her  grave,  which  is  not,  as  she  had 
wished,  by  the  side  of  her  husband's,  but 
at  his  feet.  The  beautiful  ultar-tomb 
of  black  marble,  with  delicate  alabaster 
tabernacles,  formerly  enclosing  eight 
angels,  and  which  still  points  out  in  the 
Confessor's  Chapel  where  the  remains  of 
Queen  Philippa  repose,  was  sculptured 
by  John  Orchard,  stone-mason  of  Lon- 
don; and  the  effigy  which  surmounts 
the  tomb,  and  which,  as  a  work  of  art, 
is  considered  to  rank  high,  was  the  work 
of  Haw  kin  Liege,  a  Flemish  sculptor, 
who  was  paid  two  hundred  marks  for  it. 

On  a  tablet  near  to  the  tomb  are  some 
Latin  verses,  with  the  following  transla- 
tion made  by  Skelton 

"  Faire  Philippa,  William  Hainault's  child 

And  younger  daughter  deare, 

Of  roseate  hue  and  beauty  bright, 

In  tomb  lies  hilled  here. 

Edward  III.,  through  mother's  wiU 

And  nobles'  good  consent, 

Took  her  to  wife,  and  joyfully 

With  her  his  time  he  spent. 

Mer  brother  John,  a  martial  man, 

And  eke  a  valiant  knight, 

Did  link  this  woman  to  this  king, 

In  bonds  of  marriage  tight. 

Thin  match  and  marriage  thus  in  blood 

Did  bind  the  Flemings  sure 

To  Englishmen,  by  which  they  did 

The  Frenchmen's  wracke  procure. 

This  Philippa  flowered  in  gifts  full  rare, 

And  treasures  of  the  mind, 


In  beauty  bright,  religious  faith, 
To  all  and  each  most  kind. 
A  fruitful  mother  Philippa  was, 
Full  many  a  son  she  bred, 
And  brought  forth  many  a  • 
Hardy  and  full  of  dread. 
A  careful  nurse  to  students  all, 
At  Oxford  she  did  found 
Queen's  College,'  and  Dame  Pallas'  school, 
That  did  her  fame  resound. 

Learn  to  live  V 

Philippa  was  the  mother  of  twelve 
children,  and  of  these,  five  sons  and  four 
daughters  attained  to  maturity.  Al- 
though tall,  stalwart,  and  well-propor- 
tioned, scarcely  one  of  Philippa's  sons 
lived  to  old  age.  Edward,  named  from 
the  colour  of  his  armour  the  Black 
Prince,  was  created  Prince  of  Wales, 
Duke  of  Aquitaine  and  Cornwall,  and 
Earl  of  Chester.  He  was  also  Earl  of 
Kent  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  fair 
Joanna,  daughter  of  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Kent,  brother  to  Edward  the  Second. 
J oanna  had  been  twice  previously  mar- 
ried, first  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  from 
whom  she  was  divorced,  and  next  to  the 
Lord  Thomas  Holland,  who,  dying,  left 
her  a  widow.  By  the  Black  Prince  she 
had  two  sons :  Eciward,  who  died  in  his 
seventh  year,  and  Richard,  who,  on  the 
death  of  Edward  the  Third,  ascended 
the  throne  of  England.  The  Black 
Prince  died  at  Canterbury,  on  the  eighth 
of  June,  1376,  and  was  buried  in  the  ca- 
thedral, where  his  tomb  may  still  be  seen. 

Lionel  of  Hatfield,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
ended  his  days  in  Italy,  and  left  only  a 
daughter  named  Philippa,  by  his  first 
wife,  Elizabeth  de  Burgh.  L'ike  all  the 
sons  of  Queen  Philippa,  he  was  a  famous 
warrior. 

John  of  Gaunt,  the  renowned  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  was  three  times  married. 
By  his  first  wife,  Blanch,  daughter  of 
H^nry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  he  had  a 
son  Henry,  who  became  King  of  Eng- 
land, under  the  title  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  and  two  daughters:  Philippa, 
wife  of  John  the  First,  King  of  Por- 
tugal, and  Elizabeth,  married  to  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon.    His  second  wife, 

*  This  is  an  error :  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
was  founded  not  by  Philippa,  but  by  her 
worthy  chaplain,  Robert  de  Egtesfield,  who 
modestly  placed  it  under  her  protection,  and 
'  it  the  Collego  of  the  C 
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Constance  of  Castile,  brought  him  a 
daughter  named  Catherine.  This  daugh- 
ter was  married  to  John  of  Portugal's  son, 
Henry  the  Third,  who,  in  her  right,  be- 
came King  of  Castile  and  Leon.  By 
his  third  wife,  Catherine,  duughter  of 
Payn  Roet,  a  Gascon,  whose  younger 
daughter  was  married  to  the  Poet-laureate, 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  he  had  John,  Earl  of 
Somerset,  Thomas,  Duke  of  Exeter, 
Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  a 
daughter  christened  Joanna. 

Edmund  of  Langley  was  created  Karl 
of  Cambridge  by  the  king  his  father, 
and  afterwards  Duke  of  York,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  his  nephew. 
He  married  Isabella  of  Castile,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son,  Richard  Plantagenet, 
Duke  of  York. 

Thomas  of  "Woodstock  was  made 
Duke  of  Buckingham  by  Richard  the 
Second,  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester. Although  passionate,  self-willed, 
and  petulant,  he  was  valiant,  accom- 
plished, and  highly  intelligent.  He  was 
the  great  patron  of  the  poet  Gower; 
and  his  work  on  the  Laws  of  Battle 
is  remarkable  for  pcrspicuousness,  power, 
and  brilliancy  of  style.  In  right  of  his 
wife,  Eleonora,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Humphrey  de  Bohun,  he  obtained  the 
Earldoms  of  Essex  and  Northampton, 
and  the  constableship  of  England.  His 
wife  made  him  father  of  a  son,  Hum- 
phrey, Earl  of  Buckingham,  and  two 
daughters — Ann  and  Joanna. 

Tne  Princess  Isabella,  married  to  Lord 
de  Courcy,  in  1365,  became  the  mother 
of  two  daughters:  Mary,  married  to 
Henry  of  Barrc,  and  Philippa,  the 
wife  of  Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford. 
Isabella  died  in  1397,  and  was  buried  at 
the  head  of  the  tomb  of  Queen  Margaret, 
Edward  the  First's  second  wife,  in  Christ 
Church,  Aldgatc. 

The  Princess  Joanna  died,  as  has  been 
previously  mentioned,  on  her  journey  to 
Castile.  Mary  lived  but  thirty  weeks 
after  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of 
Britanny,  which  was  solemnized  at 
Woodstock,  in  1361,  when  she  was  but 
seventeen  years  of  age ;  and  Queen 
Philippa's  youngest  daughter,  Margaret, 
was  married,  in  1359,  to  the  Earl  of 
Hastings,  and  died  two  years  afterwards 


I  without  issue,  and  at  the  girlish  age  of 
sixteen. 

With  the  life  of  the  amiable  Philippa 
of  Hainault,  the  sun  of  Edward's  happi- 
ness and  greatness  set  forever.    In  13/0, 
the  brave  Sir  John  Chandos  was  killed 
in   France.    In  the   following  year, 
Edward's   valued   friend,   Sir  Walter 
Mauny,  died  ,  and  when,  in  person,  he 
directed  a  fleet  to  the  scene  of  uis  furmer 
triumphs,  a  storm  arose,  scattered  the 
vessels,  and  compelled  him  to  return  un- 
successful.   At  home,  only  misfortune 
and  disaffection  scorned  to  reign.  On 
the  death  of  the  Black  Prince,  John  of 
Gaunt  was  suspected  of  aiming  at  the 
crown.    The  court  was  embroiled  with 
factious;  and,  although  King  Edward 
had  expressed  the  greatest  sorrow  at  the 
loss  of  his  beloved  consort,  and  cheer- 
fully complied  with  her  dying  requests, 
her  remains  were  scarcely  laid  under- 
ground, when  he  made  the  worthless 
Alice  Perrcrs — a  married  woman,  of  dis- 
tinguished wit  and  beauty,  who  had 
been  one  of  her  ladies  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber— her  successor  in  his  affections. 
This  infamous  woman  acquired  such  an 
ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  the  doting 
old  king,  that  she  obtained  a  grant  of 
her  deceased  mistress's  jewels,  tutored 
the  king  in  his  answers,  sat  by  him  at 
the  bed's   head,  dispensed  the  royal 
favours ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  appeared 
at  a  tournament  in  Cheapside,  in  splendid 
apparel,  and  on  a  cream-coloured  palfrey, 
as  lady  of  the  sun,  and  mistress  of  the 
day.  • 
From  this  time  Edward  sunk  into  a 
state  of  debility  of  body  and  mind! 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  Aban- 
doned to  the  care,  or  rather  cruel  mercy, 
of  Alico  Perrers,  he  lived  in  obscurity 
at  Eltham,  and  when  his  end  was  ap- 
proaching, was  removed  to  Sheen,  now 
Richmond,  where  he  expired  on  the 
twenty-first  of  June,   1377.    On  the 
morning  of  his  death,  and  whilst  ho  lay 
speechless,  Alice  Perrers  took  the  rings 
from  his  fingers,  and  fled.    The  other 
domestics  had  gone  to  plunder  the  palace, 
and  but  for  the  kindness  of  a  priest  who 
chanced  to  be  passing  by,  and  heard  his 
dying  groans,  the  mighty  Edward  would 
have  breathed  his  last  without  a  soul  to 


succour  or  console  him.  The  priest 
admonished  him  of  his  situation,  and 
holding  up  the  crucifix,  bade  him  pre- 
pare to  appear  before  his  Maker.  The 
forsaken  monarch  thanked  the  priest  for 
his  kindness,  took  the  symbol  of  sal* 
ration  into  his  hands,  kissed  it,  pro- 
nounced the  name  of  Jesus,  wept,  and 
expired. 

Amongst  other  acts  of  munificence, 
Kine  Kdward  the  Third  rebuilt  Windsor 
Castle,  fuunded  King's  Hall,  in  Cam- 
bridge, now  part  of  Trinity  College,  and 
the  collegiate  chapel  of  St  Stephen's. 


at  Westminster,  for  a  dean  and  twelve 
secular  canons. 

In  personal  accomplishments  and  in 
mental  powers,  Kdward  is  said  to  hare 
been  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of 
his  predecessors.  He  could  speak  En- 
glish, French,  German,  and  Latin.  His 
person  was  elegant,  his  deportment 
graceful.  He  defended  the  privileges 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown  ;  and,  being  bold,  enter- 
prising, active,  and  sagacious,  most  of 
his  projects  were  planned  with 
and  executed  with  vigour. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Fain  endeavours  to  obtain  a  consort  for  Richard  the  Second — Successful  negotiations 
for  the  hand  of  Anne  of  Bohemia — Her  birth — Parentage — Lack  of  personal 
charms — Disposition — Procurators  for  her  marriage  appointed — Their  proceedings 
— The  marriage  delayed  by  the  Wat  Tyler  insurrection — Anne  journeys  to  Eng- 
land— Her  reception — Marriage  to  Richard  the  Second — Coronation — Head-dress^ 
side  saddles,  pins,  introduced  by  Iter — Her  dower — Religious  ojnnions — Bohemian 
knight  slain— The  King  condemns  his  brother— Death  of  the  Princess  of  Wales— 
The  Duke  of  Ireland  falls  in  love  with  one  of  the  Queen's  maids. 


LTHOUGH  when 
Richard  the  Second 
ascended  the  throne 
he  was  a  boy  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  his 
age,  his  council,  two 
years  afterwards,  en- 
tered into  negotia- 
tions for  his  marriage  with  a  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Milan ;  but  this  project 
foiled;  and  in  the  subsequent  year  an 
effort  was  made  to  obtain  for  him  the 
hand  of  a  daughter  of  the  late  Emperor 
Lewis,  but  with  no  better  success.  The 
council  next  proposed  an  alliance  with 
Anne  of  Bohemia,  and  her  uncle,  the 
Emperor  Wencalaus,  lent  a  willing  ear 
to  the  suit. 

The  Princess  Anne  entered  the  world 
at  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  about  the  year 
1367.  Her  father,  Charles  the  Fourth, 
King  of  Bohemia,  and  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many,— a  monarch  remarkable  for  du- 
plicity and  avarice, — was  the  ton  of  the 


blind  King  of  Bohemia,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Cressy,  whilst  bravely  fighting 
in  the  cause  of  France.  Her  mother, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Bogislaus,  Duke 
of  Stetten,  and  grand-daughter  to  Casi- 
mir  the  Third,  King  of  Poland,  was  the 
fourth  wife  of  the  Emperor  Charles ;  and 
being  a  princess  of  great  parts  and  virtue, 
she  educated  her  family  with  the  utmost 
care ;  and  to  this  is  the  kind,  gentle  dis- 
position of  the  amiable  Anne  greatly 
to  be  attributed. 

Anne  of  Bohemia  possessed  few  or  no 
personal  charms.   8everal  of  our  chroni- 
clers call  her  the  beauteous  queen ;  but 
they  certainly  have  erred  in  so  doing,  as 
her  figure  was  short,  square,  and  undig- 
nified, her  forehead  ana  chin  narrow  and 
peaky,  her  cheeks  high  and  bony,  her 
complexion  sallow  and  muddy,  and  her 
i  face  vacant  and  inexpressive.    This  lack 
of  beauty,  however,  was  more  than  coun- 
|  ter balanced  by  a  rightly-directed,  well- 
|  informed  mind,  and  a  tender,  sympa- 
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thising  heart,  which  rendered  her  an  i 
endearing  wife,  and  a  Queen  so  gracious  | 
and  beneficent,  that  after  her  death  she 
w;is  long  remembered  by  the  people  un- 
der the  appellation  of  the  u  Good  Queen 
Anne." 

John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
wished  the  King  to  marry  one  of  his 
daughters,  but  the  alliance  was  objected 
to,  and  the  choice  of  the  council  fell 
upon  Anne  of  Bohemia.  Sir  Simon 
Burly  was  deputed  to  go  to  Germany 
and  negot  iate  the  marriage ;  and  on  his 
reaching  Prague,  and  opening  the  busi- 
ness, the  Empress  despatched  to  the 
Court  of  England  Duke  Primislaus,  of 
Saxony,  whose  report  being  favourable 
both  the  Emperor  and  Richard  appointed 
procurators  to  treat  of  the  marriage ;  and 
shortly  afterwards,  Anue,  of  her  own  free 
will,  nominated  procurators  on  her  own 
part. 

In  their  subsequent  proceedings,  the 
procurators  stipulated  that  Anne  should 
be  married  and  crowned  within  a  given 
time,  and  have  conferred  on  her  all  the 
honours  and  income  usually  enjoyed  by 
the  Queens  of  England;  and  the  pre- 

e  hcr- 


were  concluded  by  Anne 
self  writing  a  letter  to  the  English  coun- 
cil, declaring  that  she  accepted  King 
Richard  of  her  own  free  will  and  choice, 
rreparations  were  next  comnicncca  ior 
the  marriage,  but  ere  they  were  brought 
to  a  conclusion  the  formidable  Wat  Tyler 
insurrection  happened  in  England,  and 
absorbed  the  whole  attention  of  the  King 
and  his  advisers. 

These  troubles  quelled,  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  marriage  were  proceeded 
with,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1381,  the  Princess  Anne  set  out  for 
England,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Saxony,  and  a  large  retinue. 
From  Bohemia  she  proceeded  through 
her  uncle's  Duchy  of  Brabant  to  Brus- 
sels, where,  detained  by  a  fear  of  being 
captured,  she  tarried  for  about  a  month,  it 
being  reported  that  the  French  King 
intended  to  carry  her  off,  and  that,  for 
this  purpose,  twelve  large  Norman  war- 
ships were  coasting  between  Calais  and 
Holland.  Her  uncle  sent  envoys  to 
King  Charles  of  France,  who,  for  the 
love  he  bore  to  his  cousin  Anne,  granted 


passports  for  her  and  her  suite, — an  act 
of  condescension  which  greatly  pleased 
the  royal  bride  and  all  concerned. 

From  Brussels  Anne  and  her  train 
were  escorted  by  one  hundred  spears 
through  Ghent  and  Bruges  to  Grave- 
lines,  where  she  was  met  by  the  Earls 
of  Devonshire  and  Salisbury  J  who,  with 
an  escort  of  five  hundred  spears,  and  the 
same  number  of  archers,  conducted  her 
in  safety  to  Calais,  where  an  English 
embassy  awaited  her  arrival.     J  rom 
Calais  she  sailed  without  delay,  and 
landed  at  Dover  just  in  time  to  escape 
the  destructive  effects  of  a  violent  ground 
swell,  which  before  her  very  face  rent 
into  pieces  the  ship  in  which  she  had 
voyaged,  and  tossed  and  greatly  injured 
the  rest  of  the  fleet.   After  tarrying  two 
days  at  Dover  to  repose  herself,  she 
proceeded  on  her  journey  to  Canterbury, 
whence  the  King's  uncle,  Thomas,  con- 
ducted her  with  great  pomp  to  London. 
On  approaching  the  metropolis  she  was 
met  by  the  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  com- 
mons, in  grand  procession,  and  welcomed 
to  the  City  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
she  remembered  with  pleasure  to  the 
day  of  her  death.    On  this  occasion  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  City  were  arrayed 
in  vestures  of  red  and  black,  each  mys- 
tery wearing  its  own  conuzance  thereon. 
The  most  splendid  of  these  were  the 
goldsmiths,  who,  on  the  red  of  their 
dresses,  wore  bars  of  silver-work  and 
powders  of  trefoils  and  silver,  and  each 
man  of  the  same  mystery,  to  the  number 
of  seven  score,  had  upon  the  black  part 
line  knots  of  gold  and  silk,  and  upon 
their  heads  they  wore  hats  covered  with 
red,  and  powdered  with  trefoils.  They 
also  hired  and  richly  apparelled  seven 
minstrels  to  do  honour  to  the  Caesar's 
sister,  as  they  called  the  imperial  bride, 
at  an  expense  of  four  pounds  sixteen 
shillings  and  a  penny ;  whilst,  at  their 
own  cost,  was  erected,  at  the  upper  end 
of  Cheapside,  a  castle  with  four  towers, 
on  two  sides  of  which  ran  fountains  of 
wine.     From  these  towers  beautiful 
damsels  with  white  vestures  blew  to- 
wards the  King  and  Queen  small  shreds 
of  gold  leaf,  and  showered  upon  them 
counterfeit  florins.     This,  the 
striking  of  the  several 
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furnished  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company, 
at  an  expense  of  thirty-five  pounds  and 
ninepcncc  halfpenny. 

Shortly  after  this  pompous  entry  into 
London,  the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Bohe- 
mia to  Richard  the  Second  was  so- 
lemnized, with  royal  splendour,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  January,  1382,  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's Chapel,  Westminster.  At  the 
end  of  the  week,  Richard  and  his  con- 
sort, accompanied  by  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  the  Duchess  of  Brittany,  and 
other  royal  and  noble  personages,  pro- 
ceeded to  Windsor,  where  for  several 
days  they  kept  open  house,  feasting  and 
magnificently  entertaining  all  comers, 
high  and  low,  gratuitously. 

These  festivities  terminated,  the  royal 

Sair  returned  to  London,  and  the  splen- 
id  coronation  of  the  Queen  was  per- 
formed at  Westminster  by  Courtney, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  At  the  in- 
tercession of  the  Queen,  the  King  marked 
her  marriage  and  coronation  by  pro- 
claiming a  general  pardon  to  all  impli- 
cated in  the  late  insurrection, —  an  act 
of  grace  much  needed,  as  since  the  sup- 
pression of  the  popular  tumults  under 
Wat  Tyler,  Jack  Straw,  John  Rail,  and 
other  ultra-democrats,  upwards  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  of  the  deluded 
peasantry  had  been  executed  as  traitors. 

At  her  wedding,  the  Queen's  head- 
dress consisted  of  an  ungainly  horned 
cap,  about  two  feet  high,  and  as  many 
Wine,  made  of  pasteboard,  like  an  ex- 
panding mitre,  and  with  light  gauze 
tissue  spread  over  the  top.  Ugly  as  this 
"moony  tire"  was,  the  royal  bride  no 
sooner  appeared  in  it,  than  every  maid, 
wife,  and  widow,  who  aspired  to  the 
rank  of  a  lady,  imitated  ner  example, 
and  horned  caps  became  so  general,  that, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  heads  of 
the  lords  of  the  creation  were  quite 
eclipsed  by  the  ambitious  head-gear  of 
their  better  halves. 

Although  the  importer  of  this  hideous 
fashion  from  Bohemia,  Queen  Anne 
deserves  credit  for  introducing  the  first 
side-saddles  used  in  this  country,  and 
also  for  making  us  acquainted  with  pins, 
such  as  are  at  present  in  use.  Previous 
to  her  arrival  in  England  both  sexes 
used  ribands,  loop-holes,   laces  with 


points  and  tags,  clasps,  hooks  and  eyes, 
and  skewers  of  brass,  silver,  and  gold. 

Shoes  were  worn  in  this  reign  with 
long  pointed  toes, — a  fashion  probably 
introduced  by  Anne  of  Bohemia.  M  Their 
shoes  and  pattern,"  says  Camden,  "were 
snowtcd  and  piked  more  than  a  finger 
long,  whiclj,  as  tiny  look  like  the 
claws  of  the  devil,  they  call  cracowes, 
and  which  they  fasten"  with  chains  of 
silver  or  gold  to  their  knees." 

According  to  Froissart,  Richard  the 
Second  dowered  his  consort,  Anne,  with 
property  worth  twenty-five  thousaud 
nobles  a- year ;  and,  instead  of  her  bring- 
ing a  marriage  portion,  her  royal  hus- 
band gave  the  Emperor  ten  thousand 
marks  for  the  alliance,  and  paid  all  the 
expenses  of  her  journey  over  to  boot. — 
indeed,  the  expenses  of  the  bridal  wero 
so  enormous,  that,  to  cover  them,  the 
coronet  of  Aquitainc,  and  much  of  the 
royal  jewellery  and  plate,  were  pawned 
to  the  London  merchants. 

By  the  Protestant  Church,  the  namo 
of  Anne  of  Bohemia  is  enrolled  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  tho  illustrious  prin- 
cessses  who  supported  those  principles 
of  religious  freedom  which  ultimately 
led  to  the  Reformation.  Shortly  alter 
her  arrival  in  England,  Wickliife  tri- 
umphantly referred  to  the  Queen  as 
possessing  a  Bible,  a  polyglot  translated 
into  the  Bohemian  and  German,  which 
sho  perused  with  pride  and  diligence: 
and  he  urged,  that  by  rendering  tho 
Scriptures  available  to  all,  he  did  but 
that  which  she  greatly  approved  of. 
Whether  Anne  ever  met  Wickliffe,  or 
studied  his  writings,  is  not  known ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  she  was  surrounded  by 
many  of  his  converts  :  and  when  he  was 
condemned  by  tho  Council  of  Lambeth, 
in  1382,  it  was  chiefly  her  secret  in- 
fluence with  the  King  that  saved  him 
from  the  vindictive  vengeance  of  Arch- 
bishop Courtney,  who,  above  all  things, 
desired  his  destruction.  Not  the  least 
of  the  illustrious  disciples  of  the  bold 
reformer  was  Joanna  of  Kent,  Princess 
of  Wales.  This  Princess  had  been  in- 
troduced to  him  by  his  follower,  John 
of  Gaunt,  and  she  greatly  aided  the 
Queen  in  saving  his  life.  The  efforts  of 
the  Queen  to  extend  a  purer  faith  pro- 
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in  a  spirit  of  bitterness,  which  was 
doubtless  occasioned  bv  her  adherence 
to  the  new  tenets,  complains  of  her  and 
her  Bohemians  visiting  the  abbeys  and 
monasteries,  not  to  sire,  bnt  to  take 
away.  And,  according;  to  Prvnne.  the 
Parliament,  in  1284,  after 
against  the  King's  ext 
misrule,  petitions,  amongst  other  articles 
more  or  less  reasonable,  against  the 
Queen's  gold ;  hut  this  request  the  King 
promptly  negatived,  declaring  that  he 
would  never  consent  to  diminish  the 
revenue  of  his  beloved  consort. 

In  1385,  an  incident  occurred  which 
further  increased  the  hostilitv  of  the 
King's  relations  to  Anne  of  feohemia. 
Whilst  Richard  was  on  his  way  to  repel 
the  incursions  of  the  Scots  with  a  power- 
ful army,  the  King*!  half-brother,  John 
Holland,  murdered  Lord  Stafford,  who 
was  about  proceeding  from  York  to 
London  with  letters  from  the  King  to 
the  Queen.  Feelings  of  bitter  jealousy 
led  to  the  perpetration  of  the  foul  deed. 
Stafford  was  a  brave  knight,  a  great 
favourite,  and  a  powerful  adherent  of 
the  Queen's,  whilst  Holland  bitterly 
hated  her  and  her  friends.  According 
to  Froissart,  whilst  Stafford's  archers 
were  protecting  Sir  Meles,  a  Bohemian 
knight  and  friend  of  the  Queen's,  they, 
in  the  fray,  slew  an  esquire  of  Holland's, 
and  he,  to  be  revenged,  drove  his  dagger 
into  the  heart  of  Stafford,  and  killed 
him  on  the  spot.  The  murderer  fled  for 
sanctuary  to  the  shrine  of  St.  John  of 
Beverley.  The  father  and  relatives  of 
the  slain  loudly  demanded  justice ;  and 
although  Joanna,  the  mutual  mother  of 
the  King  and  the  homicide,  implored 
the  mercy  of  her  son  in  favour  of  his 
brother,  her  pleadings  were  vain.  Rich- 
ard confiscated  the  property  of  the  assas- 
sin, and  threatened  nim  with  the  gallows 


ever  he  quitted  the  sanctuary  ot  Be- 
verley. In  a  few  days  the  Queen-mother 
died  of  grief,  which  so  overcame  Richard, 
that,  unable  to  save  the  life  of  his 
mother,  he  pardoned  his  brother,  who 
shortly  afterwards  married  Elizabeth, 
second  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster. The  King's  reluctance  to  par- 
don his  brother  was  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  the  Queen ;  but  this  was 
evidently  a  purposed  misrepresenta- 
tion, as,  although  her  friends  were  the 
wronged  persons,  she  sought  not  to  be 
revenged  on  the  murderer  or  his  ex- 
cuse rs. 

Anne  of  Bohemia  made  it  a  rule  of 
life  to  sedulously  comply  with  the  will 
of  her  beloved  husband.  "It  is  my  un- 
bounded dutv,"  she  would  say,  "  to  lore 
all  that  the  King  loves,  to  do  all  that  he 
desires  me,  for  I  have  vowed  before  God 
and  man  to  cherish  and  to  obey  him." 
In  one  instance  this  womanly  obedience 
— a  rare  but  commendable  quality — 
carried  her  beyond  the  bounds  of  justice, 
and  lost  her  the  esteem  of  every  descend- 
ant of  the  royal  house  of  Plantagenet. 
In  her  household  was  a  beautiful  Bohe- 
mian woman,  mentioned  in  the  "  Fu> 
dera"  as  the  Landgravine  of  Luxem- 
bourg, with  whom  the  King's  especial 
favourite,  the  young  Duke  of  Ireland, 
fell  deeply  in  love.  This  nobleman  bad 
been  married  to  Philippa,  daughter  of 
Lord  de  Coucy,  and  grand-daughter  of 
the  late  King  Edward  the  Third,  44  but 
now,"  sap  \Valsingham,  44  he  divorced 
her  to  marry  the  Bohemian  damsel 
and  Richard  the  Second,  being  quite 
blind  to  the  faults  of  his  favourite,  had 
the  weakness  to  shock  the  nation  by 
sanctioning  this  abandonment  of  his  fair 
cousin,  whilst  the  Queen,  by  not  op- 
posing the  disgraceful  transaction,  infi- 
nitely injured  the  good  name  of  herself, 
and  the  husband  she  so  adored. 
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T  availed  not  to 
Richard  that,  in  the 
spring  of  1386,  his 
dreaded  uncle,  the 
ambitious  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  departed 
with  his  Duchess  to 
prosecute  their  claim 
to  her  hereditary  dominions ;  as  shortly 
afterwards  the  great  barons,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
fomented  the  dissension  of  the  nobility, 
remodelled  the  government,  left  Richard 
little  more  than  the  empty  title  of  King, 
condemned  as  traitors  several  of  the  royal 
officers  and  partizans ;  and  although  the 
Queen  on  her  knees,  seconded  by  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  the  King,  im- 
plored the  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  spare 
the  life  of  their  greatly  respected  friend, 
Sir  Simon  Burly,  their  tears  and  en- 
treaties were  disregarded,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  the  King  and  his  friends, 
Burly  was  hurried  before  the  merciless 
Parliament,  as  it  was  called,  impeached, 
and  condemned  as  a  defaulter  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  on 
the  same  day  decapitated. 

Overwhelmed  with  sorrow  at  the  death 
or  exile  of  all  their  dearest  and  ablest 
friends,  the  King  and  his  beloved  con- 
sort retired  to  Eltham,  where  they  tar- 
ried during  the  summer,  in  the  confident 
hope  that  ere  long  a  reaction  of  public 
opinion  would  enable  Richard  to  regain 
that  power  which  had  been  so  tri- 
umphantly wrested  from  him. 

After  remaining  for  nearly  a  twelve- 
month a  mere  cipher  in  the  hands  of 
Gloucester's  party,  Richard,  on  receiving 
assurances  of  support  from  several  in- 
fluential barons,  entered  the  Council- 
chamber  on  the  third  of  May,  1389,  and, 
unexpectedly,  asked  his  uncle  his  a^e. 
"  Twenty-two,"  your  Highness,  replied 
the  Duke.  "  Then,  my  lords,"  observed 
the  King,  with  a  self-possessed  air,  44 1 
am  of  full  age  to  manage  my  own  con- 
cerns ;  I  have  been  longer  under  control 


than  any  ward  in  my  dominions.  I 
thank  you,  my  lords,  for  your  past  ser- 
vices, but  need  them  no  longer."  This 
dignified  address  struck  the  Council  with 
silence;  and  before  they  had  time  to 
recover  from  their  surprise,  Richard  de- 
manded and  obtained  the  seals  from  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  keys  of  the 
Exchequer  from  the  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
He  next  appointed  a  new  chancellor 
and  new  treasurer,  dismissed  the  former 
Council,  and  chose  a  new  one ;  and,  by 
proclamation,  informed  the  people  that 
he  had  taken  the  reins  of  Government 
into  his  own  hands.  This  proclamation 
— a  most  temperate  and  conciliatory 
document— was  evidently  more  than 
mere  words,  as,  from  this  period  to  the 
death  of  his  beloved  consort,  Anne,  the 
King's  administration  was  wise,  liberal, 
tranquil,  and  happy. 

In  November,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
returned  to  England ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards, Richard,  to  rid  himself  of  the 

{>resence  of  the  ambitious  noble,  con- 
erred  on  him  the  sovereignty  of  Aqui- 
taine.  The  King  and  Queen,  however, 
professed  the  greatest  friendship  towards 
nim,  paid  him  a  week's  friendly  visit  at 
his  castle  of  Lancaster,  and,  ere  he  de 
parted  to  his  newly-acquired  territory, 
marked  the  occasion  by  nolding  a  grand 
festival,  at  which  the  King  invested  him 
with  the  sword  and  coronet  of  Aqui- 
taine,  whilst  the  Queen  presented  his 
Duchess  with  an  elegant  golden  circlet. 
Lancaster,  however,  might  have  spared 
himself  the  expense  and  the  trouble  of 
the  voyage,  as  the  people  of  Aquitaine 
refused  to  acknowledge  any  other  than 
the  King  of  England  for  their  Duke. 

Queen  Anne  and  her  royal  lord  kept 
the  Christmas  festival  of  1389  with  great 
pomp  at  Woodstock ;  and  in  the  subse- 
quent spring,  Richard's  full  assumption 
of  the  regal  reins  was  celebrated  by  a 
magnificent  tournament  held  in  Smith- 
ficla,  and  which  had  been  proclaimed 
throughout  England,  Scotland,  Flan- 
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dera,  Germany,  and  France.    The  most 

imposing  feature  of  this  tournay  was  a 
procession  of  sixty  richly  attired  ladies, 
mounted  on  docile  palfreys,  each  leading 
a  completely  armed  knight  by  a  silver 
chain  along  West  Cheap  to  Smithfield, 
attended  by  heralds  sounding  their  trum- 
pets, and  tne  cheering  chorus  of  nume- 
rous minstrels.  The  Queen,  all  the 
ladies  of  the  Court,  and  the  many  high- 
born foreign  dames  and  damoiselles  who 
had  come  over  sea  to  witness  the  gor- 
geous spectacle,  took  up  their  places  in 
the  tilting  grounds  in  the  richly  deco- 
rated open  stands,  whence  they  witnessed 
the  pageants  with  delight,  and  before 
whom  the  gallant  knights  "  tilted  cour- 
teously, and  with  blunted  lances."  The 
prizes  were  bestowed  by  the  Queen,  who 
presided  as  umpire  in  chief;  and  after 
continuing  three  days,  the  festival  was 
concluded  by  a  grand  supper  given  by 
the  King.  On  the  Saturday  following, 
the  Queen  and  her  husband,  accompanied 
by  the  Court  and  the  foreign  nobles, 
proceeded  to  Windsor,  where  they  de- 
voted the  whole  of  the  succeeding  week 
to  one  continuous  round  of  pleasure  and 
festivity. 

From  this  period  nothing  remarkable 
occurred  in  the  Court  of  Queen  Anne 
till  1392,  when  the  violent  contest  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  Londoners  was 
healed  by  the  kindly  mediation  of  the 
good  Queen. 

The  rapacity  and  poverty  of  Richard 
the  Second  led  to  this  quarrel. 

In  one  of  the  many  pecuniary  dif- 
ficulties in  which  this  Prince  was  in- 
volved by  his  prodigal  habits,  he  made 
a  demand  on  the  city  for  the  loan  of 
a  thousand  pounds.  The  city  not 
only  refused  to  pay  the  money,  but 
when  a  wealthy  Italian  merchant,  of 
more  exuberant  loyalty,  offered  to  make 
the  advance  out  or  his  own  purse,  they, 
actuated  less  by  a  regard  for  the  money 
itself  than  to  check  the  profusion  in 
which  Richard  indulged,  raised  a  tumult 
and  murdered  him.  The  moral  censor- 
ship which  they  chose  to  exercise  cost 
them,  however,  dear.  Richard  called 
his  nobles  together,  to  whom  he  repre- 
sented in  indignant  terms  the  presump- 
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ers,  and  with  their  concurrence  sus- 
pended the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs, 
rrom  their  offices ;  revoked  and  annulled 
the  whole  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  city,  removed  the  courts  of  Law 
to  York  and  Nottingham,  ordered  the 
magistrates  to  pay  into  the  royal  trea- 
sury the  sum  of  three  thousand  marks, 
and  the  commonalty  the  more  enormous 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds ; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  committed  the 
mayor  and  other  principal  citizens  to 
different  and  distant  prisons,  there  to 
remain  till  these  fines  were  paid.  Nor 
were  they  even  then  to  expect  restoration 
to  favour,  for  it  was  decreed  that  in  fu- 
ture the  citizens  should  have  no  govern- 
ment of  their  own,  but  that  the  king 
should  appoint  one  of  his  knights  to  be 
ruler  of  the  city. 

Happily,  it  was  not  long  before  the 
King  shewed  a  disposition  to  commute 
these  severe  penalties,  which  seemed, 
indeed,  to  have  been  made  thus  severe 
for  the  very  purpose  of  enabling  his 
majesty  the  more  readily  to  turn  the  re- 
mission of  them  to  profitable  account. 
The  citizens  appreciated  the  character 
of  Richard's  proceedings  quite  correctly, 
when,  as  Stow  informs  us,  they  concluded 
that  "  the  end  of  these  things  was  a 
money  matter."  They  first  tried  the 
cupidity  of  the  king  with  an  offer  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  for  a  restoration  of 
their  privileges,  but  this  proposal  was 
not  thought  worthy  of  an  answer.  In 
this  dilemma  they  applied  to  Queen 
Anne,  and  she  beinjr  a  gentle,  gracious 
lady,  exerted  her  influence  over  her 
royal  lord  with  such  success,  that  soon 
afterwards  they  were  informed  that  the 
King  had  taken  compassion  on  them, 
and  meant,  with  his  Queen,  to  pay  the 
city  a  visit,  when  they  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  shewing,  by  the  recep- 
tion they  gave  their  majesties,  how  far 
they  were  deserving  of  the  royal  favour. 

Richard  and  his  consort  having  set 
out  on  this  visit  of  conciliation  from  the 
palace  at  Sheen,  were  met  at  Wands- 
worth by  four  hundred  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  mounted  on 
horseback,  who  tendered  the  humble 
submission  of  the  city,  and  besought  the 
King's  pardon  for  aU  its  offence*.  As 
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the  King  and  Queen  entered  the  city, 
their  coming  was  greeted  by  the  aAla- 
mations  and  blessings  of  assembled 
thousands,  in  till  the  streets  through 
which  they  passed ;  the  horses  were  de- 
corated with  cloths  of  gold,  silver,  and 
silk ;  the  oonduits  ran  with  the  choicest 
wines  ;  and  at  every  step,  the  most  costly 
gifts  were  heaped  on  tne  monarch  and 
his  queen.  Crowns,  and  tables,  and 
vessels  of  gold,  horses  proudly  capa- 
risoned, cloths  of  the  nchest  fabnes, 
coins,  jewels,  and  precious  stones  are 
enumerated  amongst  the  offerings  made 
on  this  occasion,  by  an  injured  people, 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  their  sovereign. 
The  citizens  now  imagined  that  their 
pardon  was  secure,  but  in  this  they  were 
mistaken.  Kichard  was  not  to  be  won 
over  till  he  had  obtained  from  them  a 
further  gift  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  hi#  aifectionatc  consort  had,  on 
bended  knees,  and  with  most  urgent  and 
persuasive  entreaties,  implored  him  to 
restore  to  them  their  ancient  charters 
and  privileges.  A  request  which,  with 
all  his  anger  and  rapacity,  he  had  not 
the  heart  to  refuse. 

44  We  pardon  them,"  said  the  ofFended 
monarch,  "at  the  earnest  entreaty  of 
our  dearly- beloved  Queen." 

With  rejoicing  hearts  the  oppressed 
citizens  went  home;  and  they  hence- 
forth carefully  avoided  furnishing  Rich- 
ard with  a  pretext  for  interfering  with 
the  government  of  their  city.  Nor,  in- 
deed, were  their  rights  aud  privileges 
again  invaded  by  the  royal  plunderer 
during  the  life-time  of  Queen  Anne, 
who,  by  her  conduct  on  this  occasion, 
won  the  highest  esteem  of  the  London- 
ers, and  who,  had  her  life  been  longer 
spared,  would,  doubtless,  have  averted 
tne  crimes  the  unfortunate  end  of  her 
ill-starred  husband  Kichard  the  Second. 

At  this  period  famine  and  pestilence 
were  raging  throughout  the  land,  andboth 
the  King  and  the  Queen,  by  an  example 
of  profuse  hospitality,  endeavoured  to  al- 
leviate the  terrible  sufferings  of  the  people. 
'•The  King,"  says  Walsingham, 44 enter, 
taincd  six  thousand  poor  persons  daily. 
He  valued  himself  in  surpassing  in  mag- 
nificence all  the  sovereigns  of  Luropc,  as 
if  he  possessed  an  inexhaustible  treasury. 


'  In  his  kitchen  alone  three  hundred  ser- 
vants wero  employed,  and  the  Queen  had 
the  like  number  ot  women  in  her  service." 

Kut  whilst  the  good  Queen  was  thus 
occupied  in  works  of  charity,  she  was 
smitten  down  by  that  pestilence,  which  oc- 
casioned those  sufferings  she  was  so  sedu- 
lously endeavouring  to  alleviate.  Whilst 
at  her  favourite  palace  of  Sheen,  the  gentle 
Anne  of  Hohemia  was  suddenly  over- 
come with  illness,  said  to  be  the  plague, 
and  after  a  few  hours'  suffering,  breathed 
her  last,  on  the  seventh  of  June,  1394. 
She  left  no  issue,  and  the  King,  who  was 
with  her  when  she  ceased  to  breathe, 
bewailed  her  death  with  the  deepest 
anguish,  as  he  tenderly  loved  her.  In 
the  first  paroxysm  of  grief,  ho  cursed  the 
place  of  her  death,  and,  in  compliance 
with  his  orders,  the  apartments  which  she 
occupied  at  Sheen  were  either  destroyed 
or  dismantled. 

On  the  tenth  of  June,  the  king,  in 
dolefully  worded  letters,  commanded  his 
very  dear  and  faithful  cousins  to  attend 
the  obsequies  of  his  dearly-beloved  com- 
panion tne  Queen  (who  to  God  is  de- 
parted), on  the  third  of  August,  and  de- 
sired them  to  bring  with  them  their 
consorts,  and  on  their  honour  to  accom- 
pany the  royal  remains  in  solemn 
procession  from  Sheen  to  the  abbey  at 
Westminster,  where  the  interment  would 
take  place. 

That  the  funeral  might  be  performed 
with  unusual  magnificence,  about  two 
tons  of  wax  were  purchased  to  make 
tapers  and  torches  to  burn  about  the 
hearse,  and  in  the  churches  where  the 
corpse  rested,  the  citizens  of  London 
were  ordered  to  dress  themselves  in  deep 
mourning  and  join  tho  procession  ;  and 
all  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors  in  the 
kingdom,  were  requested  to  have  a  fu- 
neral service  performed  in  their  churches 
on  the  solemn  occasion. 

Thus,  on  the  third  of  August,  the 
body  of  the  gentle  Anne,  attended  by 
all  the  male  and  female  nobility,  and 
the  citizens  of  London,  was  conveyed 
in  solemn  procession,  and  amid  the  abun- 
dant tears  of  thousands  of  spectators, 
from  Sheen  to  St.  Edward's  chapel  in 
Westminster,  where  Thomas  Arundel, 
subsequently  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
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the  service ;  and,  in  an  im- 
pressive funeral  sermon,  urged  his  hear- 
ers, with  all  the  eloquence  in  his  power, 
to  imitate  the  worthy  example  of  her 
who,  although  a  Queen,  had  had  the 
Holy  Scriptures  translated  into  her  na- 
tive tongue,  and  daily  read  and  diligently 
studied  a  portion  of  them. 

On  the  burial  of  the  Queen,  Richard 
was  so  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  that, 
to  divert  his  melancholy,  he  was  advised 
to  visit  his  Irish  dominions,  then  in  re- 
bellion. 44  All  this  and  the  next  year,"  says 
Froissart,  "he  appeared  inconsolable; 
and  it  was  not  till  full  ten  months  after 
Anne's  death,  that  he  could  decide  on  a 
tomb  worthy  of  her  memory ;  and  even 
then,  so  linked  was  his  heart  in  hers, 
that,  on  the  tomb  made  of  fine  marble, 
he  had  the  monumental  statue  of  him- 
self placed  by  the  side  of  the  Queen's, 
with  her  hand  clasped  within  his." 

The  tomb  was  oegan  in  1395,  and 
ordered  to  be  completed  by  1397.  The 
marble  part  was  made  by  Messrs.  Yemely 
and  Lot  Loudon,  stone-masons.  The 
effigies  were  formed  of  copper  bv  Messrs, 
Broker  and  Priest,  citizens  and  copper- 
smiths, and,  according  to  the  44  Fcedera," 
the  whole  was  to  cost  four  hundred 
pounds. 

On  a  tablet  by  the  side  of  her  tomb 
is  a  Latin  incription,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation  by  Skelton : — 

"  Queen  Anne,  Richard  the  Second's  wife, 

Lyeth  hurled  in  this  place, 

Adorned  with  the  Britons'  crown, 

With  whom  she  found  much  grace. 

Whose  noble  sire,  of  daughter  proud, 

Of  son-in-law  full  glad, 

Of  Rome  thrice  happy  Emperor  was, 

And  that  large  empire  had. 

Winceslaus  so  called  by  name, 

Who  thus  in  joyful  plight, 

Sent  her  to  London  guarded  well, 

With  valiant  men  of  might, 

Against  whom  comining  plays  were  made, 

And  nights  and  shows  were  seen, 

With  princely  pomp  to  gratify 


This  

But  all  men's  treasures  last  not  long, 
They  hang  but  on  a  twine 
Of  slender  thread,  death  kings  and  queen 
Doth  all  catch  up  in  fine. 
This  queen  was  of  the  royal  race 
Of  Romans  by  descent, 
( >f  all  beloved,  moat  dear  to  most. 
In  honour  reluceut. 
Full  liberal  and  bountiful, 
Adorned  with  virtues  rare ; 
So  child  she  had,  but  issueless 
She  lies  without  much  care." 

It  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  the 
memory  of  the  gentle  Anne  of  Bohemia, 
to  conclude  these  memoirs  without  men- 
tioning that  in  her  the  renowned  poet 
Chaucer  found  a  patroness,  and  a  warm 
and  sincere   friend.    With  Richard, 
Chancer  had  been  intimate  from  his 
early  childhood.    Previous  to  1384,  he 
filled  more  than  one  public  appoint- 
ment ;  but  in  that  year  he  became  in- 
volved in  the  riots  of  the  Ix>Uards, a» 
the  followers  of  Wickliffe  were*called; 
and,  as  these  transactions  endangered 
his  personal  liberty,  he  fled  to  Holland, 
and  when  he  returned,  two  years  after- 
wards, he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
where,  in  all  likelihood,  he  would  hare 
remained  till  the  day  of  his  death,  had 
not  the  good  Queen  Anne  by  earnest 
entreaties  procured  his  liberation,  and 
appointment  as  clerk  of  the  works,  a 
kindness  which  he  ever  afterwards  re- 
membered, and  for  which  he  in  numbers 
sweet,  and  tones  of  earnest  gratitude, 
addressed  her  in  the  prologue  to  hi* 
legend  of  Gode  Women,  as— 

"  The  clereness  and  the  veray  Ugh* 
That  In  this  darke  world  me  wins  and  ledetn, 
The  he  lie  within  my  sorrowful  breat  yoa 
dredeth, 

And  loveth  so  sure,  that  ye  ben  verily 
The  maistress  of  my  wit,  and  nothing  L 

Again,  in  "the  Cuckoo  and  the 
Nightingale,"  he  alludes  to 

"  A  maple  that  is  fair  and  „ 
Before  the  chamber  window  of  the  • 
At  Woodstock." 


♦ 
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EEPLY  as  Richard 
the  Second  deplored 
the  death  of  his 
dearlv-belovcd  con- 
sort,  Anne  of  l'o- 
hemia,  her  remains 
had  been  consigned 
to  the  tomb  little 
more  than  two  years  when  negociations 
were  entered  into  for  his  second  mar- 
riage. But  as  he  still  clung  with  dot- 
ing fondnesa  to  the  memory  of  his  de- 
parted one,  and  as  her  image  was  so 
deeply  graven  on  his  heart,  that  nothing, 
save  the  hand  of  time,  could  erase  it  out, 
the  bride  he  sought  was  no  beautiful, 
blooming  woman,  but  the  French  King's 
daughter,  Isabella,  a  child  who  had  not 
yet  completed  her  ninth  year,  and  whose 
marriage  was  sought  solely  for  the 
powerful  aid  her  potent  father  might 


afford  Richard  in  his  projects  of  re- 
venge. 

Many  were  the  fair  maidens  proposed 
to  Richard  as  his  future  partner,  but  to 
no  purpose;  for,  when  informed  that  there 
were  daughters  and  sisters  of  the  King 
of  Navarre,  and  a  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  besides  other  less  eligible 
ladies,  all  beautiful  and  marriageable,  he 
flew  into  a  rage,  and  vowed  to  marry  the 
royal  French  girl,  or  for  evermore  re- 
main a  widower. 

Isabella  of  Valois,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Charles  the  Sixth  of  France,  and  his 
Queen,  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  was  born  on 
the  ninth  of  November,  1387,  in  the 
Louvre  Palace  at  Paris,  and  grew  up  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  captivating 
brunettes  of  her  age.  II  er  countenance 
beamed  with  expression,  her  eyes  were 
large  and  dark,  her  complexion  was  clear 
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and  bright,  and  ner  figure  a  model  of 
grace  and  beauty.  She  had  six  brothers ; 
three  died  young,  and  the  others,  Louis, 
John,  and  Charles,  were  successively 
dauphins ;  and  five  sisters— Joanna,  who 
died  in  her  cradle,  Mary,  the  Nun  of 
Poissy,  a  second  Joanna,  married  to 
John  "the  Sixth,  Duke  of  Brittany,  Mi- 
chelle, the  first  wife  of  Philip  the'  Good 
of  Burgundy,  and  Catherine,  the  fair 
Queen  of  lienry  the  Fifth. 

After  the  marriage  of  Richard  and 
Isabella  had  been  duly  debated  in  coun- 
cil, an  embassy,  consisting  of  the  Earl 
of  Rutland,  the  Earl  Marshal,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  the  Bishop  of  Ely, 
Lewis  Clifford,  lienry  Beaumont,  and 
about  five  hundred  attendants,  proceeded 
to  France,  to  treat  with  King  Charles. 
On  reaching  Paris,  they  met  with  a  cor- 
dial reception  from  the  French  mo- 
narch ;  and  when  introduced  to  Isabella 
of  Valois,  they  found,  to  their  delight, 
that,  although  a  child  in  years,  she 
possessed  the  mind  and  accomplishments 
of  an  educated,  intellectual  laay. 

The  first  meeting  of  Isabella  and  the 
English  nobles  took  place  at  the  Hotel 
de  St.  Pol,  near  the  river  Seine,  where 
the  young  Princess  and  her  parents  then 
resided.  On  entering  the  presence  cham- 
ber, the  Earl  Marshal  went  down  on  his 
knees,  and,  in  respectful  tones,  said  to 
Isabella : 

"  Madam,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  you 
shall  be  our  Queen." 

"  Sir,"  answered  the  young  Prin- 
cess, with  dignity,  and  without  being 
prompted,  "if  God  and  my  father  so 
desire  it,  nothing  will  please  me  better, 
as  I  am  told  I  shall  then  be  one  of  the 
greatest  ladies  on  the  earth." 

Then  taking  the  Earl  Marshal  by 
the  hand,  she  bid  "him  rise,  and  led  him 
to  her  mother,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
the  English  ambassadors,  was  greatly 
pleased  at  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
conuuctea  nerseu. 

"  The  French  King,"  says  the  chroni- 
cler, 41  had  assembled  all  his  council,  to 
the  intent  to  make  the  better  answers 
to  the  ambassadors  of  England.  He 
allowed  these  ambassadors  two  hundred 
crowns  daily  for  their  small  expenses, 
and  for  their  horses ;  and  the  chief,  as 
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the  Earl  Marshal  and  the  Earl  of  Rut- 
land, were  oftentimes  with  the  King, 
and  dined  with  him.  After  being  eleven 
days  at  Paris,  the  English  lords  were 
told  that  the  French  approved  of  the 
match,  but  that  it  could  not  be  done 
shortly,  because  the  lady,  who  was  yet 
very  young,  was  uthancrd  to  the  Duke 
of  Brittany's  eldest  son ;  therefore,  as 
that  promise  must  be  broken  before 
they  could  proceed  any  further,  the 
French  King  should  send  into  England 
the  next  Lent  to  show  how  the  matter 
went.  The  ambassadors  being  content 
with  this  answer,  they  took  their  leave, 
and  departed  from  Paris  to  Calais,  and 
so  to  England,  where  King  Richard  was 
joyous  of  their  coming,  and  pleased  at 
the  progress  they  had  made. 

"Shortly  afterwards,  the  English 
ambassadors  being  at  Paris  with  the 
French  King,  their  matters  took  such 
effect,  that  it  was  fully  agreed  that  the 
King  of  England  should  have  in  mar- 
riage Isabella  of  Valois ;  and,  by  virtue 
of  procuration,  the  Earl  Marshal  affi- 
anced and  espoused  her  in  the  name  of 
King  Richard  the  Second,  and  so  from 
henceforth  she  was  called  Queen  of 
England. 

"  When  the  ambassadors  returned,  the 
King  was  right  glad,  and  so  were  others ; 
but,  withal,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
uncle  to  the  King,  made  no  joy  thereof, 
for  he  saw  well  that  an  alliance  of  peace 
would  now  be  concluded  between  the 
two  kings  and  their  realms,  which 
grieved  him  sore ;  and  of  this  matter  he 
spoke  so  oftentimes  to  the  Duke  of 
i  ork,  his  brother,  who  was  a  prince  of 
weak  intellect,  that  he  drove  him  at 
length  to  be  almost  of  his  opinion." 

About  this  time  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster dishonoured  his  royal  name  by 
marrying  Catherine  Swynford,  a  knight's 
widow,  and  governess  to  his  two  daugh- 
ters by  Blanch,  his  first  wife.  With 
Swynford  he  had  cohabited  about  twenty 
years,  during  which  she  had  borne  him 
a  daughter  and  three  sons,  renowned  in 
English  history  as  the  Beauforts.  The 
lords  and  the  ladies  of  the  royal  blood 
took  great  umbrage  at  the  marriage; 
but  Richard,  to  gratify  his  uncle,  openly 
approved  of  it,  legitimated  the  children, 
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and  created  the  eldest  son  Earl  of  So- 
merset. But  this  kingly  favour,  although 
pleasing  to  Lancaster,  by  no  means  ap- 
peased the  ferment  into  which  the  Court 
nad  been  thrown.  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  the  Countess  of 
Arundel,  and  other  royal  lords  and 
ladies,  declared  that  as  the  low-born, 
immoral  Duchess  would,  in  right  of  her 
husband,  take  rank  as  second  lady  in  the 
kingdom,  they  would  leave  others  to  do 
the  honours  of  the  Court  if  she  attended 
the  Queen,  as  disgrace  themselves  by 
entering  her  presence  they  would  not. 

Whilst  the  Court  was  thus  embroiled, 
the  Count  St.  Pol,  who  had  married 
Richard's  half-sister,  Matilda  Holland, 
was  sent  to  £ngland  by  the  French 
King.  Richard  promised  the  Count 
that  he  would  go  to  Calais,  meet  the 
French  King,  receive  his  bride,  and  if  a 
peace  could  not  be  concluded,  at  least  to 
establish  a  truce  for  thirty  or  forty 
years. 

Kin»  Richard,  accompanied  by  Count 
St.  Pol,  the  Dukes  and  Duchess  of  Lan- 
caster, York,  and  Gloucester,  numerous 
other  nobles,  and  several  prelates,  went 
to  Calais,  held  a  conference  with  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  returned  again  to 
England  to  dispatch  important  business, 
and  immediately  afterwards  crossed  once 
more  to  Calais ;  the  I  rench  King  and 
Queen  with  their  infant  daughter  pro- 
ceeding at  the  same  time  from  Paris  to 
St.  Omer,  where  they  were  waited  upon 
by  the  English  King's  uncles  and  their 
wives,  with  many  other  English  lords, 
knights,  esquires,  and  ladies.  These 
noblemen  the  French  cordially  welcomed, 
entertained  with  show  and  feasting,  and 
presented  with  valuable  gifts  of  jewels, 
and  gold  and  silver  plate.  But,  al- 
though all  the  others  felt  proud  and 
grateful  at  the  honour  done  them  by 
their  polite  French  neighbours,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  on  whom  the  most 
marked  attention  and  valuable  presents 
had  been  bestowed,  greatly  murmured ; 
whenever  the  peace  was  mentioned,  he, 
in  tones  of  anger,  declared  that  France 
was  too  rich  a  country  to  be  on  other 
than  terms  of  war  with.  Nor,  indeed,  was 
his  powerful  voice  obtained  in  favour  of 
the  marriage  till  Richard  promised,  on  I 


returning  home,  to  present  him  with 
fifty  thousand  nobles,  and  to  elevate  his 
only  son  Humphrey  to  the  earldom  of 
Rochester,  with  a  yearly  pension  of  two 
thousand  nobles. 

The  obstacles  to  the  marriage  and 
peace  being  now  removed,  "in  every 
part  about  there  were  pitched  up  tents 
and  pavilions,  and  all  the  country  was 
full  of  French  and  English  people."  On 
the  morning  of  the  twentv-seventh  of 
October,  1396,  the  two  kines  left  their 
lodgings  and  went  in  grand  procession 
to  their  tents,  which  were  placed  not  far 
asunder.  From  their  tents  they  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  to  an  appointed  spot, 
which  was  surrounded  by  four  hundred 
French  and  four  hundred  English 
knights,  armed  cap-a-pie,  and  with 
drawn  swords.  Through  the  ranks  of 
these  knights  the  two  kings  passed, 
Richard  being  supported  by  the  Dukes 
of  Bcrri  and  Burgundy,  and  the  French 
King  by  those  of  Lancaster  and  Glou- 
cester; when  the  Kings  neared  each 
other,  the  eight  hundred  knights,  weep- 
ing for  joy,  went  down  on  their  knees. 
Richard  and  the  French  King  met  to- 
gether bare-headed  and  warmly  saluted 
each  other,  when  the  French  King  led 
Richard  into  his  tent,  which  was  noble 
and  rich;  and  the  four  dukes  joined 
hands  and  followed  the  two  Kings.  The 
knights  all  the  time  stood  regarding 
each  other  with  pleasant  countenances 
till  the  ceremony  was  concluded. 

When  the  two  Kings,  hand  in  hand, 
entered  the  tent,  the  four  dukes  fell  on 
their  knees  before  them.  The  dukes, 
after  they  had  risen  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Kings,  went  and  talked  together  at 
the  front  of  the  tent,  whilst  the  Kings 
remained  inside  and  held  conversation 
by  themselves.  In  the  meantime  wine 
and  spices  were  brought  in.  The  Duke 
of  Bcrri  served  the  comfit  box,  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  the  wine  to  the 
French  King,  and  the  Dukes  of  Lan- 
caster and  Gloucester  served  the  King 
of  England ;  and  after  the  Kings  had 
partaken  of  wine  and  spices,  the  other 
knights  and  esquires  served  the  prelates 
and  lords. 

On  the  dav  following,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  the  King  of  England  and  his 
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uncles,  and  the  other  lords,  visited  the 
French  King  in  his  tent.  They  were 
received  with  extreme  honour  and  cour- 
tesy. The  dinner-tables  were  laid  out 
with  fare  the  richest,  choicest,  and  most 
varied,  whilst  the  profusion  of  plate  on 
the  sideboards  was  dazzling  to  behold. 
The  two  Kings  sat  at  table  by  them- 
selves, the  French  King  at  the  top,  and 
the  Knglish  King  at  the  bottom.  They 
were  served  by  the  Dukes  of  Bern, 
Burgundy,  and  Bourbon,  and  the  last 
being  a  droll,  merry  fellow,  greatly 
amused  them  with  his  witty  remarks. 
The  dinner  over,  and  after  wine  and 
spices  had  been  taken,  the  young  Queen, 
attended  by  a  splendid  train  of  ladies 
and  damsels,  entered  the  tent  and  there 
was  delivered  to  the  King  of  England, 
who  immediately  afterwards  took  his 
departure.  Isabella  of  Valois  was  placed 
in  a  rich  litter  made  expressly  for  her ; 
but  of  all  the  French  ladies  in  her  train 
only  the  Lady  de  Courcy  went  with  her, 
for  there  were  present  the  Duchess  of 
Lancaster,  York,  and  Gloucester,  the 
Ladies  Namur  and  Poinings,  and  many 
other  noble  English  ladies,  all  of  whom 
received  her  with  great  joy.  When  the 
ladies  were  ready,  King  Richard,  accom- 
panied by  the  English  nobles  and  their 
ladies,  departed  with  the  infant  princess, 
and  overcome  by  the  fatigue  of  a  long, 
wearisome  journey,  reached  Calais  the 
same  night. 

On  All-Saints'  Day,  Isabella  of  Valois 
was  married  to  Richard  the  Second,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Nicolas,  at  Calais,  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  amid 
great  feast  and  rejoicing.  On  the  mor- 
row, Richard  and  his  bride,  after  re- 
ceiving a  short  visit  from  the  Dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Bourbon,  embarked  for 
England.  During  tho  passage  which, 
as  the  wind  was  favourable,  occupied 
under  three  hours,  a  terrific  storm  arose 
and  parted  the  fleet ;  but,  although  the 
tents  and  valuable  stores  were  lost,  the 
voyagers  landed  at  Dover  in  safety. 
After  partaking  of  refreshments  at  Dover 
Castle,  the  King  and  Queen  proceeded 
with  their  noble  train  through  Rochester 
and  Dartford  to  Eltham,  and  thence  to 
London.  At  Blackheath  they  were  met 
by  a  procession  of  the  Londoners  in 


grand  array,  who  escorted  them  to  Kcn- 
nington,  where  the  King  and  Queen 
took  up  their  lodging. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  November,  the 
young  Queen,  with  a  courtly  bevy  of 
ladies,  was  conducted  with  royal  pomp 
from  Kennington  through  Southwark  to 
the  Tower,  when  such  a  multitude  of 
people  went  to  see  her,  that  on  London 
Bridge  nine  persons  were  trampled  to 
death.  On  the  following  day  sne  was 
conveyed  in  state  from  the  Tower  to 
Westminster,  where  the  King  awaited 
her  arrival,  and  where  she  was  crowned 
with  regal  magnificence  on  the  seventh 
of  January,  1397. 

By  Isabella's  marriage  treaty  it  was 
stipulated  that  her  portion  should  be 
eighty  thousand  crowns,  to  be  paid  by 
annual  instalments;  that  the  existing 
truce  between  the  two  nations  should 
be  prolonged  for  twenty-eight  years; 
and,  to  the  indignation  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  and  his  parti zans,  that  the 
heirs  of  her  body  should  not  derive  from 
their  mother's  descent  any  additional 
claim  to  the  French  crown. 

Besides  five  hundred  thousand  crowns' 
worth  of  plate  and  jewels,  Isabella 
brought  with  her  an  extensive  and  mag- 
nificent wardrobe,  and  embroidered 
satin  chamber  hangings,  the  most  rich 
and  beautiful  money  could  procure. 

Shortly  after  her  coronation,  the  in- 
fant Queen  proceeded  to  Windsor,  where 
she  principally  abode,  and  was  educated 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  King's 
cousin-gcrman,  Lady  de  Courcy. 

The  alliance  with  France,  and  the 
heavy  expenses  incurred  by  this  mar- 
riage, greatly  offended  the  nation.  The 
popular  party  made  court  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people  by  inveighing 
against  both  the  debt  and  the  truce  witE 
France.  After  a  struggle,  which  cost 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Eax\  of 
Arundel  their  lives,  Richard  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  reign  of  terror,  which, 
however,  led  in  a  short  time  to  his  own 
deposition  and  dreadful  death. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  a  rumour 
was  circulated  that  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester had  formed  a  plan  with  his  former 
associates,  Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and 
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Warwick,  to  seize  and  imprison  the 
King  and  Queen  for  life.  This  report, 
probably  invented  by  the  royal  favour- 
ites to  serve  as  a  reason  for  arresting  the 
duke,  the  King  believed,  or  affected  to 
believe ;  and  when  Count  St  Pol  visited 
the  English  court  to  learn  if  the  infant 
Queen  Isabella  was  being  maintained  in 
regal  state  and  dignity,  the  King  one 
morning  sent  for  him  and  the  Dukes  of 
Lancaster  and  York,  and  after  telling 
them  what  danger  threatened  himself 
and  his  Queen,  begged  their  advice  and 
assistance.  The  dukes  not  being  able  to 
denv  the  report,  comforted  the  King  by 
declaring  that  neither  they  nor  the  na- 
tion would  ever  suffer  him  or  his  Queen 
to  be  imprisoned,  and  concluded  by 
denouncing  Gloucester  as  a  headlong, 
conceited  ibraggadocio,  whose  bellicose 
threats  were  too  rash  and  ridiculous  to 
be  worth  a  moment's  thought. 

Although  the  dukes  thus  spoke  to  the 
King,  they,  to  avoid  the  threatened 
storm,  immediately  left  the  court  with 
their  families,  and  retired  to  their  own 
castles.  Shortly  afterwards,  Sir  Thomas 
Percy,  steward  of  the  King's  household, 
and  several  other  of  the  royal  servants, 
followed  their  example;  whilst  those 
of  the  King's  household  who  were  too 
loyal  or  ambitious  to  resign,  told  Richard 
to  his  face  that  they  dreaded  longer  re- 
maining in  their  offices,  and  assured  him 
that  neither  the  court  nor  the  country 


would  know  quiet  whilst  Gloucester 
lived.  Whether  these  representations 
encouraged  Richard  in  his  scheme  of 
vengeance  against  Gloucester  and  his 
abettors  is  nowhere  recorded ;  but  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  in  July,  and  in  violation 
of  all  ties  of  honour  and  social  inter- 
course, the  duke  was  treacherously  seized 
by  the  King's  orders  and  sent  a  captive 
to  Calais ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Earls  of  Warwick  and  Arundel  were  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned.  Believing  that 
now  was  the  time  to  render  himself  de- 
spotic, Richard,  by  bribes  and  threats, 
prevailed  upon  the  parliament  to  justify 
his  proceedings.  By  this  merciless  ses- 
sion several  nobility  lost  their  lives;  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  was  put  to  death,  and 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  were  sentenced  to  banish- 
ment; in  the  same  session  Gloucester 
was  condemned  as  a  traitor,  but  before 
his  condemnation  was  passed  he  died,  or, 
according  to  the  more  probable  account, 
was  smothered  between  two  beds  in  the 
King's  prison  at  Calais.  After  the 
murder  of  Gloucester,  and  the  illegal 
decapitation  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
Richard  enjoyed  but  little  peace  of  mind. 
His  own  wickedness  smote  his  conscience 
and  destroyed  his  gaiety  of  heart.  Dis- 
turbed in  his  sleep  by  horrible  dreams, 
he  would  wake  up  in  a  frenzy  and  call 
aloud  for  help,  declaring  that  the  bed 
was  covered  with  the  blood  of  his  uncle. 


CHAPTEK  n. 

The  King's  tyranny— Treasonable  dialogue  between  Hereford  and  Norfolk— They 
quarrel— The  erne  referred  to  wager  of  battle— The  King  banishes  them— The 
Earl  of  March  dies — The  Queen's  tournament — Richard  wins  her  heart — He  goes 
to  Ireland— Revolt  under  Lancaster— Richard  returns—Seeks  safety  in  Wales 
—Mourns  his  absence  from  Isabella— Is  deceived  by  Northumberland— Carried  a 
prisoner  to  Flint— His  interview  with  Lancaster—  Suffering  on  his  journey  to 
London— Imprisonment  in  the  Tower— Isabella  confined  m  Leeds  castle— Lady  de 
Courcy  banished. 


LTHOUGH  every 
thing  seemed  to  con- 
tribute to  support 
the  King  in  his  de- 
spotic rule  —  the 
great  officers  of  the 
crown  and  the  go- 
vernors of  the  towns 


I  and  counties  being  all  devoted  to  his 
interest — his  unconstitutional  power  was 

I  but  short-lived.  By  the  people  he  was 
hated,  by  the  nobles  only  obeyed  through 
constraint.  Every  man  who,  on  any 
occasion,  had  incurred  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure, was  appalled  at  the  late  pro- 
ceedings.   The  Duke  of  Norfolk  enter- 
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tained  a  suspicion  that  the  high  place 
he  apparently  possessed  in  the  King's 
favour  was  but  a  blind  to  ensnare  him. 
Of  the  original  lords-appellants,  he  and 
the  Duke  of  Hereford  alone  remained. 
One  day,  meeting  the  latter  on  the  road 
between  lrcntford  and  London,  he  ex- 
claimed :  "  Cousin,  we  are  on  the  point 
of  being  undone  on  account  of  the  affair 
of  Radcot-bridge." 

M  How  can  that  be  ?"  demanded  Here- 
ford, 44  since  the  King  has  granted  us  par- 
don, and  has  declared  in  parliament,  that 
we  behaved  as  good  and  loyal  subjects  r" 

"  Our  fate  will  be  like  others  before 
us,"  answered  Norfolk ;  44  he  will  annul 
that  record." 

14  It  will  be  marvellous,  indeed,"  re- 
joined Hereford,  44  if  the  King  should 
cause  to  be  annulled  what  he  has  so- 
lemnly said  before  the  people." 

41  The  world  that  we  live  in  is  mar- 
vellous and  false,"  said  Norfolk.  44  For 
had  it  not  have  been  for  some  persons, 
my  lord,  your  father  of  Lancaster,  and 
yourself,  would  have  been  taken  or 
killed  when  you  went  to  Windsor,  after 
the  parliament.  The  Dukes  of  Albe- 
marle and  Exeter,  and  the  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester and  I,  have  sworn  never  to  con- 
sent to  the  undoing  of  any  lord,  without 
just  and  reasonable  cause.  But  this 
malicious  project  belongs  to  the  Duke 
of  Surrey,  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and 
Wiltshire  drawing  to  themselves  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester.  They  have  sworn 
to  undo  six  lords — the  Dukes  of  Lancas- 
ter, Hereford,  Albemarle,  and  Exeter, 
the  Marquis  of  Dorset  and  myself ;  and 
what  is  more  alarming,  have  sworn  to 
reverse  the  attainder  of  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  which  would  turn  to  the  ruin 
of  us,  and  many  others." 

44 God  forbid!"  exclaimed  Hereford. 
"It  would  be  a  wonder  if  the  King 
should  assent  to  such  designs.  He 
appears  to  make  me  good  cheer,  and, 
indeed,  he  has  sworn  by  St.  Edward  to 
be  a  good  lord  to  me  and  the  others." 

44  So  has  he  often  sworn  to  me  by 
God's  body,"  rejoined  Norfolk;  44  but 
I  do  not  trust  him  the  more  for  that. 
He  is  attempting  to  draw  the  Earl  of 
March  into  the  scheme  of  the  four  lords, 
to  destroy  the  others." 


"  If  that  be  the  case,"  said  Hereford, 
44  we  can  never  trust  them." 

44  Certainly  not,"  answered  Norfolk ; 
44  for,  although  they  may  not  accomplish, 
their  purpose  now,  they  will,  doubtless, 
contrive  to  destroy  us  in  our  own  houses 
in  vears  hence." 

Shortly  after  this  conversation,  Here- 
ford amf  Norfolk  quarrelled  ;  and  the 
former  exhibited  a  charge  against  the 
latter,  for  having  spoken  seditious  word) 
against  the  King  in  a  private  conver- 
sation. For  want  of  proof  to  support 
the  accusation,  the  lords  in  parliament 
declared  that  the  case  should  oe  decided 
by  wager  of  battle,  to  be  fought  at 
Coventry,  on  the  10th  of  September. 

On  the  appointed  day,  Hereford,  the 
challenger,  hrst  appeared  on  a  white 
charger,  gaily  caparisoned,  armed  at  all 
points,  and  with  nis  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand.  When  he  approached  the  lists, 
the  mareschal  demanded  who  he  was. 
To  which  he  answered,  44 1  am  Henry 
of  Lancaster,  Duke  of  Hereford,  come 
hither,  according  to  my  duty,  against 
Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a 
false  traitor  against  God,  the  King,  the 
realm,  and  me."  Then  taking  the  oath 
that  his  quarrel  was  just  and  true,  he 
desired  to  enter  the  lists,  which  being 
granted,  he  sheathed  his  sword,  pulled 
down  his  beaver,  crossed  himself  on  the 
forehead,  seized  his  lance,  passed  the 
barrier,  alighted,  and  sat  down  on  a 
chair  of  green  velvet,  placed  at  one  end 
of  the  lists.  He  had  scarcely  taken  his 
seat  when  the  King  came  into  the  field 
with  great  pomp,  attended  by  the  peers, 
the  Count  of  St.  Pol,  who  came  from 
France  on  purpose  to  see  this  furious 
trial,  and  ten  thousand  men-at-arms,  to 
prevent  disturbance. 

His  Majesty  being  seated  on  his  chair 
of  state,  the  king-at-arms  proclaimed 
that  none  but  such  as  were  appointed  to 
marshal  the  field  should  presume  to 
touch  the  lists,  upon  pain  of  death. 
Then  another  herald  proclaimed  aloud, 
44  Behold  here,  Henry  of  Lancaster, 
Duke  of  Hereford,  who  has  entered  the 
lists  to  perform  the  devoir  against 
Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  on 
pain  of  being  counted  false  and  re- 
creant." 
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The  Duke  of  Norfolk  immediately 
appeared  in  arms,  mounted  upon  a 
barbed  horse,  with  a  coat  of  arms  of 
crimson  velvet,  embroidered  with  lions 
of  silver  and  mulberry-trees,  and  havin* 
taken  his  oath  before  the  constables  ana 
mareschal,  entered  the  field,  exclaiming 
aloud,  "God  defend  the  right P  Alight- 
ing from  his  horse,  he  placed  himself  in 
a  chair  of  crimson  velvet,  opposite  his  an- 
tagonist, at  the  other  end  of  the  lists. 
Then  the  mareschal  having  measured 
their  lances,  delivered  one  to  the  chal- 
lenger, and  sent  a  knight  with  the  other 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk;  and  procla- 
mation was  made  that  they  should  pre- 
pare for  the  combat.  They  immediately 
mounted  their  horses,  then  closed  their 
beavers,  fixed  their  lances  on  their  rests, 
and  the  trumpets  sounding  a  charge,  the 
Duke  of  Hereford  began  his  career  with 

freat  violence ;  but  before  he  could  join 
is  antagonist,  the  King,  throwing  down 
his  warder,  took,  in  the  language  of  the 
age,  the  battle  into  his  own  hands,  and 
closed  the  scene  by  banishing  Norfolk 
for  ten  years,  and  Hereford  for  life. 

By  this  act  Richard  showed,  if  not 
just,  at  least  humane  policy ;  yet  so  in- 
consistent was  his  character,  that  in 
the  very  next  year  he  committed  a  most 
wanton  and  despotic  wrong.  Hereford 
had  been  banished  but  three  months 
when  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
died ;  and  the  exile  expected  to  succeed, 
by  his  attorneys,  to  the  ample  estates  of 
his  sire,  as  secured  by  the  King's  own 
patent.  But  Richard,  jealous  of  that 
succession,  pretended  to  have  discovered 
that  his  banishment  had  rendered  him 
incapable  of  inheriting  property;  and 
at  a  great  council,  it  was  decreed  that 
the  patent  granted  to  him  was  null  and 
void,  and  that  his  banishment  should  be 
perpetual.  Hereford,  who,  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  had  long  been  the 
idol  of  the  nation.  On  his  last  departure 
from  London  he  was  warmly  greeted  by 
thousands.    The  greatest  part  of  the 

nle,  goaded  to  a  spirit  of  resistance 
le  wrongs  they  themselves  sulfered, 
and  the  new  injury  offered  to  their  fa- 
vourite, turned  their  eyes  on  him  as 
their  leader.    Private  meetings  were 


held,  the  dispositions  of  the  great  lords 
sounded,  and  the  whole  nation  appeared 
ripe  for  rebellion. 

Whilst  the  court  and  country  were  in 
this  state  of  feverish  ferment,  the  Earl 
of  March,  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown, 
and  viceroy  in  Ireland,  was  slain,  in  a 
skirmish,  by  the  native  Irish ;  and  Rich- 
ard, in  his  eagerness  to  revenge  the  loss 
of  his  cousin,  shut  his  eyes  to  the  de- 
signs of  his  enemies,  ancl,  at  the  head 
of  a  large  army,  went  over  to  Ireland,  to 
chastise  the  turbulent  Septs. 

Before  departing  for  Ireland,  Rich- 
ard held  a  grand  tournament  at  Windsor, 
where  four  hundred  knights,  and  as 
many  esquires,  splendidly  arrayed  in 
green,  and  bearing  a  white  falcon,  the 
device  of  Isabella,  tilted  against  all 
comers.  Such  numbers  resorted  to  this 
tourney,  that  two  hundred  oxen  and 
three  hundred  sheep,  besides  fowls  out 
of  number,  were  daily  consumed.  The 
King  wore  a  rich  garment  made  for  the 
occasion,  of  silk,  gold,  silver,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  worth  three  thousand 
marks;  and  the  youn?  Queen,  attended 
by  the  fairest  and  noblest  in  the  land, 
presided,  and  bestowed  the  prizes. 

After  appointing  the  Duke  of  York 
regent  during  his  absence,  Richard  as- 
sisted at  a  solemn  mass  in  Windsor 
church,  chaunted  a  collect,  and  made  a 
rich  offering.  At  the  church  door  he 
took  wine  and  comfits  with  his  young 
consort ;  and,  lifting  her  up  in  his  arms, 
repeatedly  kissed  her,  saying,  41  Adieu, 
Madam !  adieu,  till  we  meet  again  !" 

It  was  during  this  visit  that  Richard 
won  the  heart  of  the  young  Isabella. 
She  was  then  eleven  years  old,  tall  in 
stature,  graceful  in  carriage,  and  with 
features  already  tinged  with  the  bloom 
of  youthful  maidenhood.  But,  although 
the  King  treated  her  with  great  kind- 
ness, was  struck  with  her  beauty,  and 
well  pleased  at  the  progress  she  had 
made  in  her  education,  he,  with  an  un- 
accountable inconsistency,  sent  to  dwell 
with  her,  probably  under  restraint,  the 
deeply  dejected  widow  and  children  of 
the  murdered  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  King, 
exasperated  at  the  extravagance  and 
profuse  display  of  the  Queen's  governess, 
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Lady  de  Courcy,  dismissed  her  from  her 
office,  ordered  her  out  of  the  country, 
and  filled  her  place  by  his  niece  Eleanora, 
widow  of  the  Earl  of  March. 

Richard,  accompanied  by  several  no- 
blemen, proceeded  from  Windsor  to 
Bristol,  and  thence,  despite  the  reports 
of  plots  and  conspiracies  which  reached 
him,  hastened  to  Milford  Haven,  where 
he  joined  his  army,  and  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  May,  1399,  embarked  with  a 
fleet  of  two  hundred  sail,  on  that  expe- 
dition into  Ireland  which  consummated 
his  ruin. 

When  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  landed 
at  Ravenspur,  the  Queen,  by  the  Re- 
gent's ordff,  was  taken  from  Windsor, 
and  placed  for  greater  security  in  Wal- 
lingford  Castle,  where  she  remained 
during  the  eventful  period  that  Lan- 
caster won  from  her  husband  the  crown 
of  England. 

On  returning  to  England,  Richard 
saw  himself  in  the  midst  of  an  enraged 
people,  whilst  those  who  in  the  sunshine 
of  power  had  contributed  to  fan  his 
follies,  forsook  him  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  triumphing  Lancaster.  Of  the  twenty 
thousand  men  he  brought  with  him  from 
Ireland,  two-thirds  deserted  on  landing, 
and  being  unable,  with  the  faithful  rem- 
nant of  his  force,  to  make  stand  against 
the  swelling  numbers  of  his  antagonist, 
he  stole  away  in  disguise,  and  sought 
safety  in  Conway  Castle ;  but  here  the 
accommodations  were  so  wretched,  and 
the  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
his  foe  so  imminent,  that,  with  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  he  examined  the  castles  of 
Beaumaris  and  Caernarvon ;  but  finding 
them  without  garrisons  or  provisions, 
the  unfortunate  wanderers  returned  with 
heavy  hearts  to  their  former  quarters, 
where  Richard,  in  the  following  strains 
of  bitter  grief,  bewailed  his  absence  from 
his  beloved  Queen. 

44  Oh !  my  mistress  and  my  consort, 
accursed  be  the  man  who  thus  sepa- 
rated us !  I  am  dying  of  grief  because 
of  it.  My  fair  sister,  my  lady,  and  my 
sole  desire,  since  I  am  robbed  of  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  thee,  such  pain 
and  affliction  oppresscth  my  whole  heart, 
that  I  am  oft-times  near  despair.  Alas  ! 
rightful  daughter  of  France, 


you  were  wont  to  be  my  joy,  my  hope, 
my  consolation!  And  I  now  plainly 
see,  that  through  the  violence  of  fortune, 
which  hath  slain  many  a  man,  I  must 
be  deprived  of  you,  whereat  I  often  en- 
dure so  severe  a  pang,  that  day  and 
night  I  am  in  danger  of  bitter  death. 
And  it  is  no  marvel,  when  I  from  such 
a  height  have  fallen  so  low,  and  lost  my 
joy,  ray  solace,  and  mv  consort !"  • 

At  Conway,  the  King's  distress  was 
so  severe,  that  he  sent  his  brothers,  the 
Dukes  of  Surrey  and  Exeter,  to  visit 
Lancaster  at  Chester,  and  sound  his  in- 
tentions. Lancaster  received  them  with 
courtesy,  detained  them,  so  that  the 
King,  instead  of  making  his  escape,  might 
await  their  return,  and  sent  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  ostensibly  to  confer 
with  Richard,  but  with  the  real  purpose 
of  making  him  a  prisoner.  Northum- 
berland proceeded  on  his  delicate  mis- 
sion at  the  head  of  four  hundred  men- 


After,  in  his  journey,  taking  possession 
of  the  castles  of  Flint  and  Rhuddland, 
and  a  few  miles  beyond  the  latter  placing 
his  men  in  ambush  under  a  rock,  North- 
umberland proceeded  forward  with  only 
five  attendants.  On  reaching  Conway, 
and  obtaining  an  audience  with  the 
King,  he  demanded,  in  the  name  of 
Lancaster,  that  a  parliament  might  be 
immediately  summoned  to  remove  his 
sentence  of  banishment,  and  restore  him 
to  the  possession  of  his  estates,  and  that 
the  Dukes  of  Exeter  and  Surrey,  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  Bishop  of  Car- 
lisle, and  Maudelin,  the  King's  chaplain, 
should  be  tried  for  having  advised  the 
assassination  of  Gloucester,  and  that  on 
the  concession  of  these  terms  Lancaster 
should  meet  the  King  at  Flint,  ask  his 
pardon,  and  accompany  or  follow  him  to 
London. 

Richard  approved  of  the  articles,  but 
previously  consulted  his  friends  in  pri- 
vate, and  assured  them  that  bo  would  on 
no  account  abandon  them  in  their  trial, 
and  that  on  the  first  opportunity  he 
would  be  bitterly  revenged  on  his  and 
their  enemies ;   u  for,"  aaid  he,  "  there 

•  Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Webb  from  a 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  published  in 
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arc  some  amongst  them  whom  I  would 
flay  alive,  and  not  spare  for  all  the  gold 
in  Christendom."  44  Northumberland," 
saith  the  chronicler,  **  next  took  an  oath 
to  observe  the  conditions,  and  departed 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  interview 
at  Flint.  The  King,  with  his  friends 
and  their  servants,  soon  afterwards  fol- 
lowed. On  descending  a  declivity  on 
the  road,  with  the  sea  on  the  left  and  a 
rocky  barrier  on  the  right,  the  King 
suddenly  exclaimed,  'God  of  Heaven 
defend  me !  behold,  the  valley  is  full  of 
armed  men!'  At  the  moment  North- 
umberland came  up  with  eleven  knights 
in  armour,  and  affected  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  circumstance,  when  the  King 
addressing  him,  said, 4  My  lord,  remember 
your  oatn,  and  the  God  who  heard  it 
I)id  I  think  you  capable  of  betraying 
me  I  would  return,  for  it  is  not  too  late 
to  do  so.' 

"  4  You  cannot  return,'  rejoined  the 
Earl,  seizing  the  King's  bridle,  4 1  have 
promised  to  convey  you  to  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster.' 

44  By  this  time  three  hundred  troops 
had  come  up,  and  seeing  escape  impos- 
sible, Richard  exclaimed,  4  May  you  and 
your  accomplices  receive  the  reward  of 
your  treachery  on  the  day  of  judgment.' 
Then  addressing  his  friends,  he  added, 
'We  must  bear  our  misfortune  with 
fortitude  and  resignation,  for  even  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  was  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies/ 

44  On  reaching  Flint,  and  being  left 
with  his  friends,  Richard,  in  a  it  of 
despondency,  exclaimed : — 

" '  Fool,  fool,  that  I  was,  to  deal  out 
indulgence  to  this  villanous  Henry  of 
Lancaster.  Thrice  did  I  save  his  life — 
once,  when  his  father,  bless  his  soul ! 
would  have  put  him  to  death  for  his 
treason  and  treachery,  I  rode  all  night 
to  save  him.  Another  time,  he  had  the 
audacity  to  draw  his  sword  on  me  in  the 
chamber  of  the  Queen,  on  whom  God 
have  mercy.  He  was  also  the  accom- 
plice of  Gloucester  and  Arundel,  and 
consented  to  the  murder  of  his  father, 
of  myself,  and  of  all  my  council.  By  the 
God  of  paradise !  I  forgave  him  all,  only 
to  bring  about  my  own  ruin.  Oh!  it 
may  well  be  said,  that  we  have  no  greater 


enemy  than  the  man  we  have  sated  from 

the  executioners  axe/ 

44  After  a  sleepless  night,  the  King 
arose,  and  on  ascending  the  tower,  and 
surveying  the  hostof  his  enemies,  amount- 
ing to  eighty,  or,  according  to  some  au- 
thors, one  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
surrounding  the  castle  from  sea  to  sea, 
went  down  on  his  knees,  and  with  up- 
lifted hands,  cried  out,  4  Lord  God  of 
Heaven,  to  thy  holy  keeping  I  com- 
mend myself.  Grant  mercy  unto  thy 
servant,  and  pardon  all  my  sins !  Oh  ! 
Christ,  give  me  strength  to  bear  my  mis- 
fortunes patiently,  and  if  they  put  me  to 
death,  grant  that  I  may  forgive  all  rav 
enemies,  and  die  as  thou  didst  for  us  all, 
with  holy  meekness  and  Christian  re- 
signation/ 

44  On  descending  from  the  tower, 
Richard  took  dinner.  The  Earl  of  Sa- 
lisbury, the  bishop,  Sir  William  Feriby, 
and  Sur  Stephen  Scrope,  sat  with  him  at 
the  same  table.  As  his  heart  was  op- 
pressed, he  ate  but  little,  and  when  he 
arose,  he  went  into  the  court  to  receive 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  The  duke  in 
complete  armour,  save  his  helmet,  ap- 
proached the  King,  and  cap  in  hand, 
made  his  obedience  with  an  air  of  affect- 
ed humility. 

44  4  Fair  cousin  of  Lancaster,'  said  Rich- 
ard, politely  bowing,  4  you  are  welcome/ 

44  *  My  lord,'  answered  the  duke,  bow- 
ing three  times  to  the  ground,  4 1  am 
come  before  you  sent  for  me,  and  for  this 
reason  :  your  people  complain,  that  in  a 
period  of  one-and-twenty  years,  you  have 
ruled  them  with  rigour  and  indiscretion. 
But  if  it  please  God,  I  will  help  you  to 
govern  them  better/ 

44  'Fair  cousin/  replied  the  King, 
4  since  it  pleases  you  it  pleases  us  well/  " 

According  to  the  chronicles  of  those 
in  his  suite,  Richard  was  from  this  time 
made  to  suffer  every  conceivable  indig- 
nity. A  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
triumphing  Lancaster,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  much -prized  spirited  charger, 
placed  on  a  lean,  miserable  animal,  not 
worth  a  crown,  and,  amidst  the  sarcasms 
and  threats  of  the  excited  rabble,  con- 
veyed to  Chester,  and  thence  to.  London. 
At  Lichfield  he  attempted  to  escape,  by 
letting  himself  down  from  the  window 
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of  his  chamber ;  bat  being  perceived,  he 
was  retaken  in  the  garden,  and  from  that 
moment  plaeed  under  a  strong  rigorous 
guard.  On  reaching  London,  he  was 
met  hy  a  concourse  of  citizens,  who 
cursed  him  and  extolled  the  Duke.  The 
streets  ran?  with  the  incessant  acclama- 
tion of  "Long  live  Lancaster,  our  friend 
and  dclirerer !"  bat  for  the  King,  to  use 
the  emphatic  words  of  the  poet,  "  None 
cried,  God  bless  him  P  He  was  sent  to 
Westminster,  and  thence  on  the  follow- 
ing day  to  the  Tower,  and  as  he  went 
along  he  was  hooted  at,  and  greeted  with 
the  appellation  of  "  the  Bastard,"  in  al- 
lusion to  a  report  which  had  been  spread 
that  he  was  not  the  boiij>(  the  Black 
Prince,  but  of  a  canon  of  Bourdeaux. 
This  report,  absurd  and  false  as  it  was, 
was  generally  received  as  a  true  story 
amongst  the  vulgar;  and  although  the  ab- 
surdity was  too  gross  to  be  openly  avow- 
ed either  by  Lancaster  or  his  friends 


I in  parliament,  every  pains  was  taken 
to  promulgate  it  and  give  it  the  colour- 
ing of  truth,  as  it  greatly  strengthened 
the  cause  of  the  usurper. 

The  news  of  Richard's  captivity  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  surrender 
of  Wallingibrd  Castle,  where  the  Queen 
resided,  to  Bolingbroke,  who,  in  the 
eventful  changes  that  followed,  hurried 
the  voung  Queen  from  place  to  place,  as 
policy  or  necessity  dictated.  Whilst  de- 
tai nod  a  state  prisoner  in  Leeds  Castle, 
Isabella  was  visited  by  Lady  de  Courcy, 
that  governess  whom  Richard  had  dis- 
missed for  her  neglect  and  extravagance. 
But  delighted  as  the  Queen  was  with  the 
society  of  her  first  English  instructor,  the 
popular  party,  convinced  that  Lady  de 
Courcy  secretly  favoured  the  cause  of  the 
King,  expelled  her  from  the  Castle,  and 
threatened  to  take  her  life,  if  she  ever 
ajjain  held  oral  or  written  correspondence 
with  the  Queen. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Sichard's  dejection  and  tnad  despair— He  demands  Isabella— Resigns  the  crown- 
Is  deposed — Lancaster  is  elected  King,  by  the  title  of  Henry  the  Fourth— Isabella 
joins  in  the  revolt  for  the  restoration  of  Richard — Death  of  Richard — His  burial- 
Tomb — Epitaph— Isabellas  widowhood— Loss  of  her  dower  and  jewels — She  re- 
fuses the  Prince  of  Wales  in  marriage—Returns  to  France— Is  welcomed  back 
with  joy— Married  to  the  heir  of  Orleans— Murder  of  her  husband's  father— Her 
death— Verses  to  her  Memory— Grave— Her  husbatufs  misfortunes  and  death. 


HILST  Richard  lay 
a  forsaken,  dejected 
prisoner  in  the 
lower,  the  ambiti- 
ous Leicester  exerted 
all  Lis  power  to  ob- 
tain from  him  a  re- 
signation of  the 
crown.  Promises,  entreaties,  and  threats 
were  alike  resorted  to,  ere  the  royal 
captive  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  so- 
lemnly renounce  his  royal  dignity.  Ge- 
nerally, he  abandoned  himself  to  lamen- 
tation and  despair.  But  once,at  least, 
he  made  the  insolent  usurper  quail  be- 
fore the  lion-like  fury  of  his  wrath. 

On  this  occasion,  Lancaster,  accom- 
panied by  York  and  Aumerle,  went  *to 
the  Tower,  and  ordered  the  King  into 


"  Tell  Lancaster,"  said  Richard  to 
the  messenger,  with  an  air  of  pride,  « I 
consent  to  give  him  audience  by  him- 
self, but  he  must  come  to  me." 

On  entering,  Lancaster,*  with  a  respect- 
ful salute,  said,  "  Sir,  our  uncle  of  York 
and  our  cousin  of  Aumerle  would  speak 
with  you." 

"  Take  them  away,  they  are  not  wor- 
thy to  speak  tome,"  answered  the  King, 
angrily. 

"  Tney  are  here,  I  beseech  you  give 
them  audience,"  said  the  Duke,  at  the 
same  time  ushering  York  and  Aumerle 
into  his  presence. 

"  By  the  cross  of  Christ !"  exclaimed 
Richard,  "  this  I  will  not  hear."  Then 
addressing  York,  he  continued,  "  Thou 
double-faced  villain!  thou  whom  I  left 
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the  trust  to  my  mortal  enemies  without 
a  struggle,  how  darcst  thou  look  me 
again  in  the  face  ?  Traitor  of  Rutland !" 
he  concluded,  casting  his  anger-glisten- 
ing eyes  on  Aumerle,  "  thou  art  too 
vile  for  the  feet  of  royalty  to  trample?  on ; 
foul  betrayer,  and  offspring  of  a  deeply 
villanous  father,  by  thy  wicked  counsel 
Gloucester  was  assassinated,  and  by  thy 
treachery  the  last  prop  of  my  hope,  the 
loyal  city  of  Bristol  has  just  been  given 
over  to  mine  enemies.  Out  of  my  sight, 
accursed  one !  or  I  shall  go  frantic  with 
rage." 

Aumerle,  in  a  great  passion,  threw 
down  his  cap  at  the  King's  feet,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Richard  Plantaganet,  thou  art  a 
vile  liar  f 

44  I  am  your  King  and  lord,"  retorted 
Richard,  14  and  despite  mine  enemies, 
will  continue  a  King,  and  yet  be  a  greater 
lord  than  ever." 

Upon  this,  Lancaster  commanded 
Aumerle  to  be  silent ;  when  Richard 
turned  to  Lancaster,  and  demanded, 
41  Why  am  I  thus  guarded?  Am  I 
your  King  or  your  prisoner  }" 

44  You  are  my  King,  sir,"  replied  the 
Duke  with  coolness ;  "  but  the  council  of 
your  realm  have  thought  proper  to  place 
a  guard  about  you,  till  tne  decision  of 
parliament." 

44  Then  this  day  let  me  have  my  be- 
loved consort,"  rejoined  the  King,  with 
a  bitter  oath. 

'4  Pardon  me,"  said  Leicester,  44  this 
cannot  be,  for  the  council  have  decreed 
that  you  are  not  to  see  your  Queen." 

More  than  ever  enraged  by  this  re- 
ply, Richard  heaped  curses  and  infamy 
on  the  heads  of  them  all,  and  as  he  hur- 
riedly paced  the  apartment,  threw  down 
his  cap  as  a  challenge,  and  offered  to 
fight  any  four  of  them. 

To  appease  the  King,  Lancaster  went 
down  on  his  knees,  and  exercised  all  his 
art.  But  finding  his  efforts  vain,  he 
with  respectful  obedience  withdrew  from 
the  monarch,  whose  crown  he  was  about 
to  place  on  his  own  brow. 

On  the  day  before  the  parliament  met, 
threats,  indignities,  and  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  his  cause  had  so  quelled  the 
proud  spirit  of  the  fallen  King,  that  if 
the  entries  inserted  by  the  order  of  Lancas- 


ter, in  the  rolls  of  parliament,  are  to 
be  accredited,  he,  before  a  deputation  of 
prelates,  barons,  knights,  and  lawyers, 
who  waited  upon  him  at  the  Tower,  of 
his  own  free  will,  absolved  his  subjects 
from  their  allegiance,   renounced  all 
his  kingly  authority,  pronounced  him- 
self, from  his  past  demerits,  incapable  of 
reigning,  and  worthy  to  be  deposed,  and 
solemnly  swore,  that  he  never  would  en- 
deavour to  retract  this  deed,  and  that 
he  desired  his  cousin  of  Lancaster,  who 
was  present,  for  his  successor,  and  to 
whom  he  formally  delivered  the  signet 
ring  from  his  own  finger,  and  the  crown 
from  his  head.    On  the  following  day, 
September  thirtieth,  1399,  the  assem- 
bled parliament  accepted  his  resigna- 
tion, formally  voted  his  deposition,  and 
overlooking  the  prior  claims  of  the  heirs 
of  the  late  Earl  of  March,  elected  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  in  his  stead,  by  the 
title  of  Henry  the  Fourth.    Thus"  was 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  contests  be- 
tween the  houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter, which  for  several  years  afterwards 
deluged  the  country  with  blood,  but 
which  in  the  end  contributed  to  give 
strength  and  consistency  to  the  consti- 
tution. 

At  this  period  the  Queen  was  kept  a 
state  prisoner  at  Sunning  Hill,  whero 
she  was  surrounded  by  the  tools  of  Lan- 
caster, and  grossly  misinformed  regard- 
ing the  misfortunes  of  her  husband. 
Every  pains  was  also  taken  to  keep  the 
news  of  Richard's  deposition  from  the 
ears  of  the  French  King,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  Lady  de  Courcy,  shortly 
after  her  expulsion  from  Leeds  Castle, 
hastened  to  Paris,  and,  with  her  own 
lips,  informed  Charles  the  Sixth  of  the 
imprisonment  of  his  daughter,  Isabella 
of  Valois,  and  her  lord,  Richard;  and 
the  intelligence  so  overcame  the  French 
Monarch,  that  he  was  seized  with  one 
of  those  agonizing  fits  of  frenzy  to  which 
he  was  so  liable,  and  which,  at  length, 
put  a  period  to  his  existence. 

Henry  the  Fourth  was  soon  convinced 
that  the  crown  of  an  usurper  is  ever  a 
tottering  one.  At  a  tournament  held  by 
him  during  the  Christmas  festival  at 
Windsor,  Huntingdon,  Salisbury,  Au- 
merle, and  others,  conspired  to  murde- 


him,  and  proclaim  and  liberate  Richard. 
As  the  time  approached  for  potting  the 


plot  into  execution,  the  conspirators  sent 
a  letter  to  Aumtrle,  in  which  their  de- 
signs were  di*  lovd.  This  letter  was. 
through  accident,  seen  by  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  us  Aumerle  found  it  impos- 
sible to  conceal  his  secret,  he  hastened 
to  reveal  it  to  King  Henrr.  The  King, 
however,  disregarded  the  disclosure,  till 
the  Mayor  of  London  visited  Court  on 
the  same  morning,  and  fully  confirmed 
it,  when  the  alarmed  Monarch  hastened 
to  London,  in  the  company  of  the  Mayor 
and  a  few  attendants.  But  a  few  hours 
after  the  King  had  quitted  Windsor,  the 
conspirators,  to  the  number  of  four  hun- 
dred, entered  the  castle.  On  finding 
that  he  had  fled,  they  hastened  to  Sun- 
ning, where  the  Queen  was  abiding,  and 
told  her  that  Richard  had  escapca  from 
prison,  and  was  then  in  full  march,  on 
the  road  to  Sunning,  with  a  powerful 
army ;  and  prevailed  upon  her  and  her 
attendants  to  accompany  them  to  meet 
him.  Previous  to  setting  out,  the  de- 
lighted Isabella,  little  dreaming  that  the 
talc  of  the  deposed  Kind's  escape  was  a 
fiction,  invented  by  his  partizans  to 
strengthen  their  cause,  ordered  her 
household  to  destroy  the  badges  they 
wore  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  again 
adopt  those  or  her  royal  lord,  ana  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  denouncing  H enry 
as  an  usurper,  and  declaring  that  the 
only  lawful  Kin*  of  England  was  her 
beloved  husband,  Richard  the  Second. 
The  high  hopes  of  the  young  Queen 
were,  however,  speedily  clouded  by  dis- 
appointment. At  Cirencester,  she  wit- 
nessed the  defeat  and  ruin  of  the  rebel 
lords,  whilst  the  Richard  she  had  so  anxi- 
ously expected  to  meet,  proved  to  be  no 
other  than  his  late  chaplain,  who,  in 
general  appearance  and  manners,  was 
exceedingly  like  the  deposed  monarch, 
and  who,  tor  the  occasion,  was  arrayed 
in  royal  robes,  with  a  crown  upon  his 
head.  The  leaders  of  this  insurrection 
were  taken  by  the  hostile  inhabitants  of 
Cirencester,  and  immediately  executed, 
without  trial  or  mercy,  in  the  market- 
place;* and  Isabella,  Deing  too  young 
*  Bovural  of  the  other  nobles  end  knights, 
who  bed  taken  part  in  this  conspiracy,  were 
seised  in  other  pieces,  end  executed  as  trai- 


to  be  punished  for  the  part  she  had 

taken  in  the  uprising,  except  by  rigorous 
confinement,  was  escorted  by  a  strong 
guard  to  the  palace  of  Havering  liower, 
where  she  afterwards  principally  resided, 
under  severe  restraint,  during  her  stay 
in  England. 

The  usurper,  Henry  the  Fourth,  was 
solemnly  crowned  and  anointed  on  the 
thirteenth  of  October,  1399,  and  shortly 
afterwards,  and  by  bis  orders,  Richard 
was  removed  from  the  Tower  tn  the  se- 
cluded castle  of  Pontefract,  where,  on 
the  thirteenth  of  February  following,  he 
breathed  his  last,  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  his  age.  That  his  death  was  not 
a  natural  one,  is  agreed  by  all  historians; 
but  whilst,  by  some  accounts,  he  died 
of  starvation  —  voluntary  starvation— 
caused  by  grief  for  the  fate  of  his  ad- 
herents, say  his  foes,  and  compulsory 
starvation,  if  his  friends  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, according  to  another  tale — the 
one  dramatized  by  Shakspeare,  from  the 
Chronicles  of  Fabian— he  was  murdered 


tors.  As  an  example  of  the  barbarous 
ner  in  which  executions  for  treason  were  then 
conducted,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Sii 
Thomas  Blount,  one  of  the  eighteen  conspi- 
rators, who  suffered  in  the  Gree  rid  itch  at  Ox- 
ford.  He  was  hanged,  says  a  contemporary 
writer;  but  the  halter  was  soon  cut,  and  he 
was  made  to  sit  on  a  bench  before  a  great  fire, 
and  the  executioner  came  with  a  razor  in  his 
hand,  and  knelt  before  Sir  Thomas,  whose 
hands  were  tied,  begging  him  to  pardon  his 
death,  as  he  must  do  his  office.  Sir  Thomas 
asked,  "  Are  you  the  person  appointed  to  de- 
liver me  from  this  world  ?"  The  executioner 
answered, 44  Yes,  sir ;  I  pray  you  pardon  me." 
And  Sir  Thomas  kissed  him,  and  pardoned 
him  his  death.  The  executioner  knelt  down, 
and  opened  his  belly,  and  cut  out  his  bowels 
straight  from  between  the  stomach,  and  tied 
them  with  a  string,  that  the  wind  of  the  heart 
might  not  escape,  and  threw  the  bowels  into 
the  fire.  Then  Sir  Thomas  was  sitting  be- 
fore the  fire,  his  belly  open,  and  his  bowels 
burning  before  him.  sir  Thomas  Erpyng- 
ham,  the  King's  chamberlain,  insulting 
Blount,  said  to  him  in  derision,  "Go  seek  a 
master  that  can  cure  you  lM  Blount  only  an- 
swered, "Te  Deum  laudamus  — Blessed  be 
the  day  on  which  I  was  born,  and  blessed  be 
this  day,  for  I  Bhall  die  in  the  service  of  my 
sovereign  lord,  the  noble  King  Richard. 
The  executioner  knelt  down  before  him,  kis*ed 
him  in  an  humble  manner,  and,  soon  after, 
his  head  was  cut  off,  and  be  was  quartered. 
The  head  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  those  of  the 
other  noblemen  executed  for  this  rebellion, 
were  sent  to  the  capital,  and  fixed  on  London 
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by  one  Sir  Piers  Elton.  This  Piers, 
says  our  author,  suddenly  entered  the 
King's  cell,  with  seven  assassins,  at  the 
dinner-hour.  Convinced  of  their  ob- 
ject, Richard  jumped  on  his  feet,  wrested 
a  weapon  (a  brownbill)  from  one  of 
their  number,  and,  whilst  manfully  de- 
fending himself  therewith,  laid  the  four 
stoutest  of  them  dead  at  his  feet.  At 
this  moment  Exton,  in  a  fit  of  surprise, 
leaped  upon  a  chair,  seized  the  opportu- 
nity when  the  King,  chasing  the  ruf- 
fians round  the  cell,  came  near  him,  and, 
with  a  well-aimed  blow  from  his  pole- 
axe,  brought  him  to  the  ground,  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot. 

Thus  died  Richard  the  Second,  a 
Prince  possessed  of  worthy  and  endur- 
ing domestic  affections,  but  whose  love 
of  extravagant  display,  thirst  for  revenge, 
and  absurd  notions  of  despotic  rule  and 
kingly  infallibility,  led  to  the  forfeiture 
of  that  authority  which  he  had  vainly 
sought  to  exalt  above  the  laws  and  the 
constitution  of  his  country,  and  rendered 
him  a  deserved  object  of  hatred  to  the 
people,  on  whose  liberties  he  had  so  ill- 
ad  visedly  trampled.  Much,  however, 
as  he  was  detested  by  the  nation,  com- 
passion for  his  sufferings  and  his  hor- 
ribly-mysterious death  made  more  con- 
verts to  his  family  and  cause  than  his 
most  meritorious  actions  during  his  life 
had  gained  him. 

His  dead  body,  followed  by  eight  mourn- 
ers, was  conveved  in  a  funeral-ear  from 
Pontefract  to  London,  where  it  lay  two 
days  in  St.  Paul's,  exposed,  with  the  face 
uncovered,  to  the  gaze  of  the  people,  who, 
to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand,  has- 
tened to  obtain  a  last  glimpse  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  murdered  King.  After 
mass,  on  the  second  day,  the  royal 
corpse  was  removed  to  Westminster,  a 
solemn  service  was  performed,  the  pro- 
cession moved  on  to  Langley,  and  tnere 
it  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Friars 
Preachers,  with  but  little  pomp,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  March,  the  funeral  rites 
being  performed  by  the  Bishop  of  Ches- 
ter ana  the  Abbots  of  Saint  Alban's  and 
Waltham.  Langley,  however,  was  not 
the  final  resting-place  of  the  murdered 
Richard.  In  1414,  and  by  order  of 
Henry  the  Fifth,  the  body  was  exhumed, 


I  and,  with  imposing  obsequies,  conveyed 
to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  interred  in 
a  royal  tomb,  built  of  stone  and  gilded 
brass,  with  an  inscription  in  Latin, 
which  has  been  thus  translated,  and 
which,  certainly,  is  more  flattering  than 
appropriate  : — 

"Richard  II.,  of  r.oblo  mien, 

Lies  underneath  this  stone  ; 
A  King  by  name,  a  King  by  right, 
A  King  by  fortune  vanquished  quite. 

By  Bollingbroke  o'erthrown: 
A  King  most  wise,  most  just,  most  true, 
In  worldly  prudence  matched  by  few. 
The  church  ho  favoured  reverently. 
His  Queens  he  loved  both  tenderly. 
Who  would  hiB  royal  state  confound, 
He  proudly  cast  upon  the  ground." 

Although  Isabella's  father  was  labour- 
ing  under  a  severe  fit  of  insanity, 
brought  on  by  the  news  of  the  revolt 
in  England,  her  cause  was  earnestly 
espoused  by  the  court  of  France.  On 
the  first  intimation  of  the  deposition  of 
Richard,  four  ambassadors  were  ap- 
pointed to  hasten  to  England,  and  treat 
for  his  restoration.  But  before  they 
could  depart,  the  people  of  France  cla- 
moured so  loudly  for  war,  that  the  pro- 
ject was  abandoned,  and  preparations 
made  for  hostilities.  To  avert  the 
threatened  storm,  King  Henry  endea- 
voured to  procure  a  confirmation  of  the 
existing  truce,  and  to  cement  the  amity 
between  the  two  nations,  he  proposed  in- 
termarriages between  members  of  his 
own  family  and  of  the  royal  family  of 
France.  With  this  view,  commissioners 
were  appointed  and  authorized  to  treat 
with  the  King  of  France  and  his  uncles 
for  marriages  to  be  entered  into  between 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  the  children,  male  or  female, 
of  the  French  King,  or  of  his  uncles. 
The  commissioners  proceeded  to  Calais, 
but  when  they  sent  an  envoy  to  Paris, 
I  soliciting  a  safe  conduct  for  them,  the 
French  Court  sent  a  prompt  refusal,  de- 
claring that  they  knew  no  King  of  Eng- 
land out  Richard  the  Second.  Roth 
nations  now  contemplated  nothing  less 
than  a  hot  war ;  but,  before  the  armies 
could  be  equipped,  the  King  of  France 
recovered  his  senses,  and  received  intel- 
ligence which  left  no  doubt  on  his  mind 
that  Richard  was  dead.    Having  no- 
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thing,  therefore,  to  fight  for,  Charles  1 
abandoned  the  thoughts  of  war,  declared 
that  he  should  not  disturb  the  truce  I 
which  had  been  concluded  in  the  life- 
time of  his  murdered  son-in-law.  Ri- 
chard the  Second,  and  sent  Count  d' Al- 
bert to  inquire  into  the  situation  of  his 
daughter  Isabella,  and  demanded  that 
she  should  be  restored  to  him,  together 
with  her  dower  and  her  jewels. 

Henry  received  Count  d' Albert  with 
courtesy,  sent  him  with  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland to  see  the  maiden  widow  at 
Havering  Bower,  charged  him  on  no  ac- 
count to  mention  the  name  cf  her  dead 
husband,  Kichard  —  a  charge,  we  are 
told,  he  strictly  observed ;  and,  in  an- 
swer to  the  request  for  her  restoration, 
said  she  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  live  in 
England,  upon  ber  dower,  like  other 
Queen- l)o wagers,  but  that  he  would  con- 
sult his  council  on  the  matter,  and  con- 
cluded by  proposing  to  marry  her  to  his 
eldest  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  When 
the  Count  returned  from  Havering 
Bower,  the  Kim*  made  him  dine  with 
him,  and,  at  parting,  presented  him  with 
a  brooch  set  with  sapphires,  and  two  valu- 
able gold  rings,  and  assured  him  that  Isa- 
bella should  on  no  account  be  injured  by 
word  or  deed,  and  that,  be  circumstances 
what  they  might,  she  should  never  be 
degraded  below  the  state  and  dignity 
behtting  so  exalted  a  personage. 

The  French  King,  Charles,  irritated 
at  tho  forced  retention  of  Isabella,  re- 
fused the  offer  of  marriage  with  indig- 
nity, and,  by  a  private  messenger,  forbade 
her  to  give  her  consent  to  marry  any  one 
without  his  previous  permission ;  a  com- 
mand she  obeyed  with  delight,  as,  de- 
spite the  earnest  wooing  of  Prince  Henry 
of  Monmouth,  urged  too,  as  it  was,  by 
Henry  the  Fourth,  she  resolutely  de- 
clared that  the  mysterious  death  of  her 
beloved  lord,  Richard,  was  an  eternal 
barrier  to  her  union  with  the  house  of 
Lancaster. 

Relinquishing  the  idea  of  the  marriage 
of  Isabella  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  English  council,  after  mature  deli- 
beration, resolved  that  she  should  no 
longer  receive  revenue  as  Queen-Dow- 
ager of  England,  and  that  she  should  be 
sent  back  to  her  parents,  with  all  the 


jewels, clothing. trinkets,  etcetera,  which 
she  brought  with  her.  These  terms  were 
accepted  by  King  Charles,  but  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  they  could  not  be 
complied  with.  Henry  the  Fourth  had 
seized  the  Queen's  jewels,  and  distri- 
buted them  amongst  his  six  children ;  and 
now  that  he  wrote  to  have  them  re- 
turned, all  he  obtained  was  promises  that 
they  should  be  sent  to  London— pro- 
mises which,  of  course,  were  never  ful- 
filled. Richard  the  Second,  in  his  will, 
had  stipulated  that  the  jewels  which  his 
dear  wife,  Isabella,  had  brought  with  her 
from  France,  should,  in  the  event  of  his 
death,  be  restored  to  her ;  and  as  this 
will  had,  in  violation  of  honour  and  jus- 
tice, been  torn  open  during  Richard's 
lifetime,  to  furnish  articles  of  accusation 
against  him,  Henry  the  Fourth  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  of  its  contents. 
The  usurper,  however,  overlooked  the 
solemn  bequeath  of  him  he  had  deposed, 
to  enrich  his  own  family ;  and  now  that 
the  council  desired  that  the  Queen's 
jewels  should  be  returned  to  her,  he, 
after  delays  and  subterfuges,  declared 
that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  do  so, 
and  issued  orders  for  her  to  be  sent  back 
to  France  without  them. 

In  compliance  with  these  orders,  Isa- 
bella set  out  from  Havering  for  London, 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  and  in 
the  custody  of  the  Duchess  of  Ireland 
and  Countess  of  Hereford,  ladies  who, 
from  the  harsh  treatment  they  had  re- 
ceived from  Richard  the  Second,  enter- 
tained no  very  good  feeling  towards  her. 
In  her  train  she  had  four  ladies  of  ho- 
nour, seven  maids  of  honour,  two  French 
chambermaids,  a  French  chamberlain, 
and  a  confessor  and  secretary.  The 
Bishops  of  Durham  and  Hereford,  with 
ten  armed  knights,  formed  her  escort. 
On  reaching  Tottenham,  she  was  joined 
by  the  Earl  of  Worcester  and  ten  cheva- 
liers, the  Lord  Mayor  and  City  Corpora- 
tion fell  in  with  her  train  at  Stamford 
Hill,  and  King  Henry's  second  son,  Tho- 
mas, and  the  Constable  and  the  Marshal 
of  England,  and  other  state  officers, 
joined  her  procession  at  Hackney.  Thus 
accompanied,  and  in  grand  array,  she 
entered  London,  and  took  up  her  resi- 
dence in  the  Tower,  where  she 
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pally  resided  till  the  subsequent  July, 
when  she  was  conveyed  to  Dover,  and 
thence,  in  the  charge  of  Sir  Thomas 
Percy,  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Worces- 
ter, who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Percv  rebellion,  across  the  Chaunel,  to 
Calais. 

On  the  twentv-sixth  of  July,  the  En- 
glish and  French  embassy  met  at  Leu- 
linghen,  a  small  town  between  Calais  and 
Poulognc,  and  Percy,  with  weeping  eves, 
delivered  Isabella  over  to  Count  St.  Pol, 
and,  in  return,  took  a  receipt,  worded 
like  an  ordinary  receipt  for  merchan- 
dize, acknowledging  her  safe  delivery 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Thus 

Slundered  and  penniless,  and  dressed  in 
eep  mourning,  the  youthful  Queen  was 
consigned  to  the  charge  of  her  French 
relations  and  friends.  The  English  em- 
bassy, with  a  brazen  falsehood,  declared 
they  returned  her  just  as  she  had  been 
received ;  and  Percy,  to  give  strength  to 
the  lie,  challenged  to  mortal  combat  any- 
one who  should  dare  assert  to  the  con- 
trary. But  the  assertion  and  the  chal- 
lenge were  both  disregarded  by  the 
French,  who,  overjoyed  at  the  presence 
of  Isabella,  conveyed  her  with  royal 
Domp  to  the  presence  of  her  parents  at 
Paris. 

The  kind-hearted  Queen,  but  yet  a 
virgin  in  her  fifteenth  year,  had  so  com- 
pletely won  the  affections  of  her  En- 
glish attendants,  that  the  parting  was 
painful  in  the  extreme.  With  many 
fond  farewells,  Isabella  distributed  the 
little  jewellery  she  possessed  amongst  the 
ladies  who  had  come  with  her  from  Eng- 
land ;  and  although  "  weeping  herself 
all  the  time,  she  comforted  them  with 
kind,  cheering  discourses,  and  warmly 
thanked  them  for  their  unceasing  atten- 
tion to  her  on  the  journey." 

Although  Isabella  was  returned  strip- 
ped of  her  marriage-portion  and  jewels, 
and  without  dower  or  revenue  as  Queen- 
Dowager  of  England,  she  was  received 
back  with  paternal  tenderness  by  her  pa- 
rents, and  with  marked  honour  by  the 
court  and  the  people  of  France.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans,  desiring  to  marry  her 
to  his  heir,  sent  the  English  King  a 
challenge,  as  the  plunderer  of  the  ill-used 
Queen,  and  the  murderer  of  her  lord, 


Richard  the  Second,  and  offering  to  fight 
him  in  single  combat,  or  with anundred 
knights  on  each  side.  Henry  replied 
that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
king  to  fight  with  a  subject,  be  that 
subject  ever  so  high-born.  However, 
he  coneluded,  we  shall  doubtless  shortly 
meet  in  the  battle-field,  when,  rely  on 
it,  whatever  else  happens,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  will  receive  that  punishment 
which  his  lying  insolence  so  amply  me- 
rits. This  answer  produced  a  letter 
of  defiance  from  Isabella's  uncle,  de- 
nouncing King  Henry  as  a  traitor,  an 
usurper,  the  murderer  of  his  King,  and 
the  man  who  plundered  the  Queen  of 
her  wedding-portion,  her  jewels,  and 
her  dower,  and  sent  her  back  to  her  pa- 
rents a  penniless,  disconsolate  widow, 
weepine  for  the  loss  of  her  assassinated 
husband ! 

Exasperated  beyond  measure  by  these 
defiances,  Henry,  in  a  vindictive  missive, 
replied,  that  he  had  neither  ordered  nor 
consented  to  the  death  of  his  dear  cousin, 
Richard,  on  whose  soul  he  prayed  God 
to  have  mercy  ;  and  if  the  Duke,  or  any 
one  else,  said  otherwise,  they  spoke  a 
foul  lie,  for  God  only  knew  by  whom  the 
death  was  done — an  admission,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  that  Richard  died  by  vio- 
lence. 

In  1406,  the  council  of  France,  after 
a  lengthened  debate,  consented  to  the 
union  of  Isabella  with  Charles  of  An- 
gouleme,  heir  of  the  French  King's  bro- 
ther, Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  and,  as 
the  voung  Charles  had  completely  won 
the  heart  of  the  virgin  widow,  the  mar- 
riage was  one  of  love  as  well  as  state 
policy. 

The  royal  lovers  were  betrothed  in 
1406,  and,  in  the  subsequent  year,  united 
in  holy  wedlock,  in  the  presence  of  Isa- 
bella's mother,  and  most  of  the  male  and 
female  nobility  of  France.  At  the  altar, 
the  bride  shed  an  abundance  of  tears. 
The  loss  of  the  crown  of  England,  says 
the  chronicler,  and  the  murder  of  the 
husband  of  her  first  love,  Richard  the 
Second,  preyed  upon  her  heart  and  sore- 
ly afflicted  ner.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
tears  were  only  the  result  of  that  com- 
mingled feeling  of  joy  and  sadness 
mostly  experienced  by  the  more  sensitive 
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Of  the  fair  sex,  when  before  God  they,  | 
for  their  livelong  existence,  resign  their  j 
happiness,  their  purse,  and  their  persons 
to  the  will  of  the  lover  of  their  choice. 
The  ceremony  was  followed  by  gorgeous 
pageants,  feasts,  and  merry  -  making,, 
sueh  as  only  r  renehmcn  can  enjoy. 

Isabella's  husband  was  tall,  handsome, 
and  well-proportioned.  Endowed  with 
a  superior  anil  highly-accomplished  micd, 
he  liberally  encouraged  literature  and 
art,  and  was  the  author  of  several  ele- 
gant poems,  a  copy  of  which,  said 
to  have  been  transcribed  for  Henry 
the  Seventh,  exists  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. On  the  diabolical  murder  of  his 
father,  in  1407,  he  became  Duke  of  Or- 
leans ;  but  Isabella  did  not  live  long  to 
enjoy  the  happiness  which  the  elevation 
of  her  affectionate  and  beloved  husband 
afforded.  Whilst  yet  in  the  prime  of 
life,  the  pains  of  parturition  put  a  period 
to  her  existence,  on  the  thirteenth  day 
of  September,  1410.  Although  the  mo- 
ther died,  the  child  (a  daughter)  lived, 
and,  in  after-years,  became  the  wife  of 
the  Duke  of  Alencon.  Isabella  died  in 
the  twenty-second  year  of  her  age,  at  the 
castle  of  Blois.  Her  husband  deeply 
mourned  her  loss,  as  the  following  ele- 
gant verses,  penned  by  the  bereaved 
Duke,  and  translated  by  the  gifted  Mr. 
Carey,  will  shew  :— 

u  To  make  my  lady's  obsequies, 

My  love  as  minister  wrought; 
And  in  the  chantery-Hervice  there 

Was  sung  by  doleful  thought. 
The  tapers  were  of  burning  sighs, 

That  light  and  odour  gave  ; 
And  grief,  illumined  by  tears, 

Irradiated  her  grave ; 
And  round  about,  in  quaintest  guise, 


Was  carved— 'Within  this  tomb  there  lies 
The  fairest  thing  to  mortal  eyes.' 

Above  her  Heth  Bpread  a  tomb 
Of  gold  and  sapphires  blue ; 
The  gold  doth  shew  her  blessedness, 

The  sapphires  mark  her  true ; 
For  blessedness  and  truth  in  her 

Were  liveliiy  pourt rayed. 
When  gracious  God,  with  both  his  hands, 

Her  wondrous  beauty  made. 
She  was,  to  speak  without  disguise, 
The  fairest  thing  to  mortal  eyes. 

No  more,  no  more,  my  heart  doth  faint, 

When  I  the  life  recall, 
Of  her  who  lived  so  free  from  taint, 

80  virtuous  deemed  by  all ; 
Who  in  herself  was  so  complete, 

I  think  that  she  was  ta'en 
By  God  to  deck  his  Paradise, 

And  with  His  saints  to  reign  : 
For  well  she  doth  become  the  skies, 
Whom,  while  on  earth,  each  one  did  prize, 
The  fairest  thing  to  mortal  eyes." 

The  body  of  Isabella  was  interred, 
with  imposing  obsequies,  in  the  abbey 
of  St.  Laumer,  at  Blois,  where  it  rested 
undisturbed  till  1624,  when  it  was  re- 
moved to  the  burial- place  of  the  Orleans 
family — the  church  of  the  Celestines  in 
Paris.  Her  husband  enjoyed  but  little 
happiness  after  her  death.  In  1415,  he 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  was 
left  by  the  French  in  the  held  for  dead, 
dragged  from  beneath  a  heap  of  slain, 
and  restored  to  life  by  the  humanity  of 
an  English  knight,  named  Waller,  con- 
veyed a  prisoner  to  England  by  Henry 
the  Fifth — the  man  Isabella  so  obsti- 
nately refused  for  a  second  husband— 
and  after  a  captivity,  principally  in  the 
Tower,  which  lasted  for  twenty-three 
years,  and  where  he  composed  several 
of  his  pleasing  poems,  died  a  miserable 
I  death. 
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OANNA  of  Navarre,  | 
a    Queen  scarcely 
mentioned  by  En- 1 
glish  historians,  was  | 
the     daughter  of 
Charles    d'  Albert,* 
that  King  of  Na- 
varre whose  evil  re- 
pute obtained  for  him  the  surname  of 
the  Bad,  and  his  wife,  Joanna,  daught<  r 
of  the  unfortunate  John  the  First,  King 
of  France.    Joanna  entered  the  world 
about  the  year  1371,  and  whilst  yet  a 
laughing  girl,  she  and  two  of  her  brothers 
were  made  captives,  and  detained  as 

•  Hi*  mother  was  Joanna,  the  only  surviv- 
ing child  of  Louis  the  Tenth  of  France.  The 
Salic  law  prevented  Joanna  from  ancending 
the  French  throne ;  but  she  married  the 
Count  of  Evreux,  and  transmitted  to  her  son, 
Charles,  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  and  the 
counties  of  Brie  and  Champaigne,  petty  do- 
minions which  she  possessed  in  her  own 
right 


hostages  for  the  future  good  conduct  of 
their  bad,  bold  father,  who,  to  obtain 
the  disputed  crown  of  France,  resorted 
again  and  again  to  treachery,  craft,  and 
crime,  the  foulest  on  record.  After  re- 
maining for  a  considerable  period  in  not 
dishonourable  nor  rigorous  confinement 
at  Paris,  they  were  released  at  the  ear- 
nest instance  of  John  of  Castile,  a 
prince  to  whom  Joanna  had  been  be- 
trothed in  1380,  but  who,  for  political 
reasons,  had  broken  his  troth  with  her, 
and  espoused  a  Princess  of  Arragon. 

To  obviate  the  advantages  of  an 
alliance  with  England,  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  I'erri,  her  maternal  uncles, 
selected  lier  as  the  third  wife  of  Duke 
John  the  Fourth  of  Brittany,  surnamcd 
the  Valiant.  The  marriage  was  nego- 
ciated  early  in  the  year  1386,  and  so- 
lemnized on  the  eleventh  of  September, 
at  Saille,  near  Guerraud,  in  Navarre. 
All  the  leading  nobility  of  Brittany  and 
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Navarro  graced  the  nuptials  with  their 
presence,  and  Duke  John  testified  his 
joy  by  keeping  an  open  house  for  a  fort- 
night afterwards  at  Xantes,  where  all 
comers  were  sumptuously  feasted  and 
entertained  with  pageants,  mummeries, 
jousts,  and  other  sports  and  gaieties. 

Joanna  had  been  a  wife  but  a  few 
months,  when  her  no  less  profligate  than 
perfidious  father  met  with  a  horrible 
death. 

44  At  last,"  says  Mezerai,  "  by  a  just 
punishment  from  heaven,  Charles  the 
Wicked,  who  had  blown  up  so  many 
flames,  and  burnt  so  many  entrails  with 
his  deadly  poisons,  and  who  had  long 
suffered  from  so  mauy  bodily  maladies, 
was  most  cruelly  burnt  himself.  He 
had  caused  the  whole  of  his  body  to  be 
wrapped  in  sheets,  saturated  with  a  so- 
lution of  spirits  of  wine  and  sulphur, 
with  a  view  to  restore  heat  and  vigour 
to  his  paralytic  frame.  By  some  acci- 
dent this  took  fire,  and  burned  him  so 
dreadfully  that  the  flesh  fell  from  the 
bones,  and  three  days  afterwards  he  ex- 
pired in  excruciating  agony,  ou  the  first 
of  January,  1387." 

Just  previous  to  his  death,  which 
none  but  his  relations  moaned,  Charles 
the  Had  basely  insinuated  to  Duke  John 
that  a  criminal  intimacy  had  taken  place 
between  his  fair  youn?  bride,  the 
Duchess  of  Brittany,  and  his  wealthy 
vassal,  Clisson,  the  powerful  Constable 
of  France.  This  insinuation  so  excited 
the  ire  of  the  irrascible  duke,  that  he 
vowed  to  be  revenged  or  die  in  the  at- 
tempt ;  and  but  for  the  wise  counsel  and 
strenuous  efforts  of  Joanna,  who  possess- 
ed great  influence  over  his  heart,  he, 
to  punish  the  guiltless  Clisson,  would, 
doubtless,  have  bought  ruin  on  the 
heads  of  his  friends  and  himself. 

Not  dreaming  of  harm,  Clisson,  in 
1387,  went  to  dispatch  the  fleet  destined 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  from  Tri- 
guier  in  Brittany,  to  join  the  armament 
at  Sluys. 

On  hearing  that  Clisson  was  in  Brit- 
tany, Duke  John  resolved  to  be  revenged 
upon  him.  For  this  purpose  he  invited 
him  to  dinner ;  and  afterwards  prevailed 
on  him,  together  with  the  Lords  Laval 
and  Beaumanoir,  to  come  with  him  and 


see  his  newly-built  castle  of  Ermine 
After  they  had  examined  the  chambers, 
the  stables,  and  the  wine-cellars  with 
infinite  delight,  the  constable  incautiously 
went  into  the  keep  alone,  where  he  was 
suddenly  seized  by*  four  armed  men,  who 
loaded  nim  with  irons,  and  shut  him  in 
a  dark,  dank  dungeon.  As  they  closed 
the  door  upon  him  it  was  slammed  with 
violence  ;  Laval  and  Beaumanoir  heard 
the  noise,  and  suspecting  a  plot  against 
the  constable,  accused  the  Duke  to  his 
face  of  treachery.  Words  ran  high- 
villain,  traitor,  and  other  opprobrious 
epithets  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth; 
and  at  length,  the  Duke,  in  a  fit  of 
fury,  ordered  Beaumanoir  to  be  arrested, 
ironed,  and  locked  up.  The  duke  then 
called  in  his  trusty  servant,  Bazvalen, 
and  taking  him  aside,  commanded  him 
to  see  that  Clisson  was  privately  assassi- 
nated at  midnight.  Bazvalen,  however, 
had  not  the  heart  to  commit  so  brutal  a 
murder;  and  on  the  next  morning, 
when  his  anger  had  subsided,  the  Duke, 
right  glad  that  his  sanguinary  mandate 
was  unfulfilled,  released  Clisson  and 
Beaumanoir  for  a  ransom  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  and  several 
castles. 

The  constable,  incensed  beyond  mea- 
sure against  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  now 
hastened  to  Paris,  and  accusing  him  of 
treason,  threw  down  his  gage  of  battle, 
which,  however,  no  one  took  up.  The 
French  King,  indignant  at  the  arrogance 
and  disloyalty  of  tne  duke,  addressed  to 
him  several  sharp  reproofs ;  but  so  far 
from  apologizing,  John  the  Valiant  re- 
plied that  he  regretted  nothing  so  much 
as  releasing  Clisson,  when  he  might  have 
taken  his  life.  The  French  monarch 
answered  these  insolent  taunts  by  a  de- 
claration of  war,  which  was  met  with 
bombastic  threats  and  scornful  defiances 
from  the  more  valiant  than  discreet 
duke.  The  fury  of  the  gathering  storm 
was,  however,  averted  by  the  tact  and 
discretion  of  Joanna,  who  seconded  the 
efforts  of  the  council  of  Brittany  so 
effectually,  that  in  1388,  Duke  John  re- 
lented, restored  to  the  constable  hU 
money  and  his  castles ;  and  by  the  fa- 
vour of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Berri,  was  received  with  kindness  oy  his 
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king,  to  whom  he  performed  a  reluctant 
homage  at  Paris. 

Meanwhile  Joanna  became  enceinte. 
As  the  two  former  wives  of  her  husband, 
Duke  John,  had  proved  childless,  he 
now  longed  for  an  heir ;  but,  to  his  an- 
noyance, the  infant  proved  a  girl,  who, 
to  the  sorrow  of  her  mother,  died  when 
only  a  few  months  old.  The  Duke's  de- 
sire for  a  successor  was,  however,  soon 
gratified;  in  December,  1388,  Joanna 
brought  into  the  world  a  son,  christened 
Pierre,  but  whose  name  was  afterwards 
changed  to  that  of  John.  The  birth  of 
the  Princess  Mary  occurred  shortly  after- 
wards, and  Joanna  became  the  mother 
of  five  other  children  by  the  Duke  of 
Brittany,  all  of  whom  were  born  in  quick 
succession. 

In  1391,  the  Duke  and  Clisson  were 
again  at  open  war,  and  the  King  of 
France,  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood, 
summoned  them  both  to  appear  before 
him.  Instead  of  obeying  this  summons, 
the  Duke  renewed  his  ancient  alliances 
with  England ;  a  step  so  repugnant  to 
the  court  of  France,  that  an  embassy, 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Berri,  waited 
upon  him,  and  demanded  a  renewal  of 
his  fealty  to  his  suzerain,  the  monarch 
of  France.  Believing  that  these  am- 
bassadors were  only  sent  to  humble  him 
in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  and  strengthen 
the  cause  of  Clisson  against  him,  the 
haughty  Duke  John  gave  orders  for 
their  arrest.  Fortunately,  ere  these 
orders  were  put  in  execution,  Joanna, 
dreading  the  dangers  to  which  so  perfi- 
dious an  outrage  would  expose  the  duchy, 
took  her  children  in  her  arms,  hastened 
to  the  presence  of  the  Duke,  and  throw- 
ing herself  at  his  feet,  prevailed  upon 
him,  by  the  eloquence  of  her  prayers 
and  tears,  to  desist  from  his  diabolical 
purpose,  to  receive  the  ambassadors  with 
the  honour  due  to  their  sacred,  office, 
and  to  do  the  bidding  of  his  liege  lord 
by  renewing  his  oath  of  allegiance. 

But  as  the  self-willed  duke  had  obeyed 
the  commands  of  his  suzerain  with  re- 
luctance, and  as  his  hatred  towards 
Clisson  had  so  increased,  that  in  defiance 
of  his  sovereign,  he  afforded  a  hiding- 
place  to  the  outlawed  Sir  Pierre  de 
Craon,  who,  in  1392,  had  made  a  das- 
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tardly  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  con- 
stable in  the  Place  de  St.  Kathcrin, 
Paris,  the  French  King  again  declared 
war  against  him,  and  with  a  large  army 
marched  against  the  duchy.  The  ruin 
of  herself  and  her  family  was  now 
fully  anticipated  by  the  sorrowing  Jo- 
anna. But  by  a  singular  turn  of  fortune, 
the  dreaded  blow  was  arrested  when 
just  about  to  fall.  The  French  King, 
bent  upon  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  House 
of  De  Montfort,  collected  a  large  army 
at  Mans ;  the  route  lay  across  an  arid 
plain,  the  month  was  August,  the  heut 
intense,  the  army  proceeded  slowly  on- 
ward for  several  miles,  when  suddenly 
and  with  uncontrollable  fury,  the  King, 
sword  in  hand,  run  at  and  maimed  or 
killed  all  who  came  within  his  reach. 
For  more  than  an  hour  he  leaped  in  the 
air — writhed  on  the  ground — gnashed 
his  teeth — gnawed  his  clothes — and 
whilst  foaming  at  the  mouth,  vented  his 
passion  in  horrible  oaths.  His  uncles 
were  sent  for,  and  when,  by  their  orders, 
he  was  disarmed,  it  was  discovered  that 
he  was  raving  mad.  The  army  halted 
till  the  following  day,  when,  as  the 
King  had  not  recovered  his  reason,  he 
was  conveyed  home  in  a  chariot,  the 
troops  were  disbanded,  and  the  expe- 
dition was  abandoned. 

Clisson  and  the  duke  now  carried  on 
fierce  and  murderous  private  warfare. 
From  a  petty  feud  the  strife  became  ge- 
neral; every  Breton  who  could  bear 
arms  took  part  in  the  contest ;  no  quar- 
ter was  shewn  on  cither  side;  and  at 
length,  the  arts,  trade,  commerce,  and 
the  operations  of  husbandry  were  all 
suspended,  and  throughout  the  desolated 
duchy  no  sound  was  so  audible  as  the 
din  of  arms ;  no  cry  so  universal  as  the 
dying  groans  of  the  warrior,  and  the 
deep  wailings  of  the  famishing  widows 
and  orphans. 

At  length,  however,  Joanna,  who  was 
certainly  a  better  politician  than  her 
hot-headed  husband,  succeeded  in  medi- 
ating a  ocace.  The  Duke,  saith  the 
Breton  historians,  was  closely  besieging 
Clisson  in  his  castle  of  Josselin,  when 
Viscount  Rohan  came  to  the  duchess, 
and  implored  her  to  prevail  on  the  duke 
I  to  raise  the  siege,  and  take  the  rebel 
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aaim>«tT.  *'lk  ti«\for*-  erred  th<e  duke 
so  effectually  thai  be  raised  tike  Btgaj 
and  oa  Cliwoa  asrreein^  to  pay  tea  thoQ- 
Had  g«4d  francs,  mad*  peace  with  him 
aad  his  toafrderates,  wk-x  ia  retnra, 
swore  fide  lity  to  th-  duke,  the  doeht-ss, 
tad  their  heirs.  This  treatr  of  peace 
was  concluded  ia  1393  at  Xante*  aad 
being  broken  shortly  afterwards,  the 
duchy  was  again  dV-soUted  by  war. 
In'  1394,  a  marriage  was  propel 
the  heir  of  Brittanr  and  Jo- 
the  fourth  daughter  of  the  King  of 
and  shortly  afterwards  Joanna's 
daughter,  Mary,  was  contracted  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Henry  the 


pre- 


by  the  intrigue*  of  France, 
Mary  of  Brittany  was  subsequently  mar- 
ried to  J ohn  of  Alt- neon.  The  marriage 
wa»  sokrmnii  d  in  1396,  in  which  year 
the  heir  of  Brittany  was  espoused  to" Jo- 
anna of  France  with  great  splendour  at 
the  Hotel  de  Sc  PoL 

It  was  in  139S,  that  John  the  Valiant 
risited  Kaahnd,  and  after  doing  homage 
to  Rkhard  the  Second  for  his  English 
possession,  the  Farldom  of  Richmond, 
gave  him  a  receipt  in  full  for  all  his  debts 
to  him  :  the  English  king  gate  the  duke 
a  similar  acquittance,  entertained  him 
with  great  magnificence  at  Windsor, 
and  on  his  departure  presented  him  with 
a  richly  wrought  golden  circlet. 


CHATTER  n. 
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When 


husband, 
banished 


.HE  troubles  in  Eng- 
land now  attracted 
the  serious  attention 
of  the  continental 
courts  of  Europe,  and 
ted  to  the  first  inter- 
view between  Joanna 
of  Navarre  and  her 
Henry  of  Lancaster, 
from  England  Henry 
took  up  his  residence  in  Paris,  where  he 
was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  French 
king,  Charles.  About  December,  1399, 
he  offered  his  hand  to  Marie,  a  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Bcrri.  The  jealousy  of 
Richard  the  Second  took  alarm,  and  the 
Karl  of  Salisbury  hastened  to  Paris,  pro- 
nounced Henry  au  English  traitor,  pre- 
vented the  match,  and  prevailed  on  the 
French  king  to  order  him  to  withdraw 
from  Paris.  At  this  juncture  Lancaster 
roccived  intelligence  that  King  Richard 
wus  iu  Ireland  quelling  a  civil  war,  and 


that  his  English  friend  only  awaited  his 
arrival  to  receive  the  standard  of  revolt. 
He  therefore  determined  to  return  to 
England,  and,  to  elude  the  suspicions  of 
the  French  ministers,  procured  permis- 
sion to  visit  the  Duke  of  Brittany. 

By  John  the  Valiant  and  his  Duchess 
Lancaster  was  cordially  welcomed  and 
honourably  and  magnificently  enter- 
tained. When  he  departed,  he  praised 
the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  Jo- 
anna, presented  her  with  several  valuable 
jewels,  and  nlaced  in  her  bosom  a  sprig 
of  that  ancient  emblematic  flower  the 
myosotis  art- crisis,  or  forget-me-not.  Lit- 
tle did  the  Duke  John  dream  when  he 
fitted  out  Lancaster  with  three  ships  full 
of  cross-bow  men  and  men-at-arms  to 
proceed  on  his  venturous  invasion  of 
England,  that  before  the  close  of  the 
year  he  would  be  numbered  with  the 
dead,  that  the  crown  of  England  would 
be  worn  by  Lancaster,  and  that  that 
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crown  would  be  shared  by  the  widowed 
Duchess  of  Brittany,  Joanna  of  Navarre. 

As  Duke  John  was  the  sworn  friend 
and  faithful  ally  of  Richard  the  Second, 
King  of  England,  certainly  nothing  short 
of  the  all-powerful  influence  of  his  be- 
loved Duchess  could  have  prevailed  upon 
him  to  receive  his  nephew,  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  with  open  arms,  and  furnish 
him  with  the  means  of  the  invasion  of 
England.  But  whether  it  was  a  pre- 
sentiment that  Lancaster  would  ere  long 
be  her  husband,  or  any  other  less  potent 
consideration,  that  induced  Joanna  to 
procure  for  him  the  friendship  and  sup- 
port of  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  is  nowhere 
recorded. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Lan- 
caster from  Brittany,  Duke  John  died 
rather  suddenly.  His  fatal  illness,  al- 
though short,  was  so  severely  painful, 
that  the  Broton  chroniclers  attribute  his 
death  to  either  poison  or  sorcery.  He 
expired  on  the  first  of  November,  1399, 
at  the  castle  of  Nantes,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  affectionate  wife  Joanna, 
who  soothed  him  in  his  dying  moments, 
mourned  his  loss  with  bitter  grief,  and 
followed  his  remains  to  their  final  rest- 
ing-place, the  cathedral  church  of  Nantes, 
where  his  effigy,  in  complete  marble, 
may  still  be  seen. 

By  his  will  Duke  John  appointed  Jo- 
anna one  of  his  executors,  and  regent 
during  the  minority  of  his  heir,  John  de 
Montford.  Immediately  on  assuming 
the  regency,  Joanna  made  overtures  of 
peace  to  Clisson  and  the  other  malcon- 
tent Breton  nobles,  and  after  much  ne- 
gociation  a  reconciliation  was  effected, 
and  Clisson  and  his  partizans,  together 
with  the  other  nobles  and  knights  of 
Brittany,  swore  allegiance  to  J  oanna  as 
regent  during  the  minority  of  their  young 
Duke,  her  son  John.  This  arrangement 
was  effected  in  January,  1400,  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  March  in  the  "subse- 
quent year,  Joanna  put  her  youthful  heir 
in  possession  of  the  duchy.  The  young 
Duke,  then  only  in  his  twelfth  year,  was 
solemnly  inaugurated  in  the  presence  of 
a  brilliant  assemblage  of  magnates  and 
prelates  in  the  cathedral  at  Rheims.  On 
the  day  before  he  was  invested  with  the 
circlet  and  ducal  sword.  Clisson  con- 


ferred on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  immediately  afterwards  he  knighted 
his  younger  brothers  Arthur  and  Jules, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  *o  young,  that 
he  could  scarcely  walk  alone. 

The  inauguration  of  Duke  John  whilst 
yet  a  minor,  startled  the  courts  of  Brit- 
tany and  France.  But  Joanna's  reasins 
for  thus  early  relinquishing  the  regency 
could  not  long  be  kept  a  secret.  Henry 
of  Lancaster  had  succeeded  in  his  bold 
enterprise,  and  ascended  the  throne  of 
England  as  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  being 
a  widower  (death  had  deprived  him  of 
his  first  wife,  Mary  de  Bohun,  in  1394), 
he  made  proposals  of  marriage  to  Jo- 
anna of  Navarre.  These  proposals  were 
received  with  extreme  pleasure  by  the 
widowed  Duchess.  Only  a  religious  ob- 
stacle stood  in  the  way  of  the  match,  and 
this  was  speedily  removed  by  the  tact  and 
discretion  of  J  oanna.  Henry  the  Fourth, 
being  a  Wicklitfitc  at  heart,  favoured  the 
antipope,  Boniface,  and  as  Joanna  sup- 
ported the  orthodox  pope,  Benedict,  she 
kept  the  intended  union  a  profound  secret 
till  she  had  obtained  a  bull  from  Bene- 
dict to  marry  any  person  she  pleased  in 
the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity.  This 
bull  was  obtained  on  the  twentieth  of 
March,  1402,  and  immediately  after- 
wards the  marriage  articles  were  signed, 
and  on  the  third  of  April  Joanna  was 
betrothed  by  proxy  to  Henry  the  Fourth, 
at  the  palace  of  Elthara.  The  betroth- 
ment  was  performed  in  the  presence  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Earl 
of  Worcester,  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  other  court  and  state  personages. 
After  the  King,  the  Archbishop,  and 
others  were  arranged,  Joanna's  proxy, 
Antony  Ricze,  entered,  and  taking  his 
place,  read  aloud  a  letter  from  the 
Duchess,  authorizing  him  to  act  for  her ; 
he  then  took  a  solemn  oath  that  Joanna 
was  free  to  marry  whom  she  pleased,  re- 
ceived the  troth-plight  from  the  King, 
who  placed  the  bridal  ring  on  his  finger, 
and  afterwards  said : 

"  I,  Antony  Ricze,  in  the  person  of 
my  worshipful  Lady,  Dame  Joanna,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  King  Charles  the 
Second  of  Navarre,  Duchess  of  Brittany, 
and  Countess  of  Richmond,  take  you, 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  King  of  England 
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and  France,  and  Lord  of  Ireland,  unto 
my  husband,  and  thereto  I,  Antony,  in 
the  name  and  in  the  spirit  of  my  before- 
mentioned  Lady  Joanna,  plight  vou  mv 
troth." 

Meanwhile,  the  I  Miches,  to  satisfy  the 
people  of  Brittany,  and  to  stifle  the  fears 
of  the  Court  of  France,  who  viewed  her 
onion  with  the  King  of  £ngland  with 
alarm,  placed  her  sons  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  powerful  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. The  Duke  went  to  Nantes  on 
the  first  of  October,  gained  the  good- will 
of  the  Duchess,  her  children,  her  court, 
and  her  attendants,  by  presenting  them 
with  splendid  gifts ;  and  after  formally 
taking  charge  of  the  young  Duke,  and  his 
brothers,  Arthur  and  Jules,  bade  adieu 
to  the  Duchess  on  the  third  of  Novem- 
ber, and  proceeded  with  her  three  sons 
to  Paris. 

Immediately  Joanna's  betrothment 
became  known,  the  clergy  of  the  Duchy, 
who  to  a  man  supported  Pope  Benedict, 
denounced  her  marriage  with  the  schis- 
matic English  King  as  a  deadly  sin. 
Filled  with  alarm,  Joanna  earnestly  im- 
plored Benedict  to  grant  a  dispensation 
for  her  union ;  and  as  the  Court  of  Avig- 
non judged  that  her  presence  and  in- 
fluence in  England  as  Queen  might 
check  the  spread  of  schism  and  heresy 
there,  her  request  was  complied  with,  on 
condition  that  she  should  not  change  her 
faith,  and  should  acknowledge  only 
Benedict  the  Ninth  as  Pope. 

In  December,  1402,  Henry  the  Fourth 
dispatched  a  fleet,  having  on  board  the 
Earls  of  Somerset  and  Worcester,  and 
other  nobles,  to  convey  his  betrothed  to 
England.  Whilst  the  fleet  lay  off  Ca- 
maret,  the  mariners  and  men-at-arms 
clamoured  for  arrears  of  pay.  To  avoid 
trusting  herself  to  the  mercy  of  a  muti- 
nous crew,  Joanna  offered  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nantes  to  Clisson  for  twelve 
thousand  crowns.  But  the  Governor  ot 
Nantes  would  neither  yield  the  castle 
nor  the  city,  which  he  had  sworn  to 
maintain  for  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  as 
the  guardian  of  the  young  Duke,  John. 
Joanna,  therefore,  quieted  the  clamours 
of  the  seamen  with  promises ;  and  with 
bur  daughters,  Blanche  and  Margaret, 


and  a  noble  train  of  Bretons  and  Na- 
varrese,  embarked  at  Camaret  on  the 
thirteenth  of  January,  1403.  On  the 
following  day  the  fleet  sailed  for  South- 
ampton, but  was  driven  by  stress  ot 
weather  into  Falmouth.  Having  landed 
here  in  safety,  the  Duchess  and  her 
illustrious  train  hastened  to  Winchester, 
where  the  King  and  his  nobles  received 
them  with  infinite  joy,  and  where,  on 
the  seventh  of  February,  Joanna  of  Na- 
varre was  married  with  great  pomp  to 
King  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  St.  Swithin's 
Church. 

The  subsequent  week  the  Queen  made 
her  public  entry  into  London ;  and  being 
the  consort  of  "the  King  of  their  choice, 
the  citizens  received  her  with  processions, 
pageants,  and  tumultuous  rejoicings. 
The  Grocers'  Company  went  to  consi- 
derable expense  on  this  occasion.  Their 
books  record  an  allowance  of  six  shil- 
lings and  eight  pence  to  Robert  Sterns, 
their  beadle,  to  ride  into  Suffolk  to  fur- 
nish minstrels.  These  minstrels,  six  in 
number,  had  four  pounds  for  riding  with 
the  Company  to  Blaekhcath  to  meet  the 
Queen,  and  two  shillings  for  their  dinner 
and  wine.  That  their  appearand}  might 
correspond  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
occasion,  they  were  dressed  in  showy 
vestments  with  gold  and  silver  chains; 
ten  shillings  and  two  pence  were  paid 
to  provide  them  with  new  caps  and 
hoooB,  and  they  rode  on  richly  har- 
nessed horses.  The  other  entries  of  ex- 
penses connected  with  this  part  of  the 
Company's  show,  were  to  the  said  mins- 
trels on  the  morrow,  when  the  Queen 
passed  through  Cheapside  to  Westmin- 
ster, thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  ;  for 
wine  for  them  whilst  there  eighteen 
pence ;  and  for  a  horse  for  the  beadle 
twelve  pence, — a  tolerable  proof  that 
Joanna  after  passing  the  first  day  at  the 
Tower,  went  on  the  second  to  West- 
minster, where  she  was  crowned  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  February. 

The  coronation  of  the  Queen  was  so- 
lemnized with  unbounded  magnificence 
by  Archbishop  Arundel.  All  kinds  of 
entertainments  followed ;  and  for  weeb 
afterwards,  serious  business  was  sus- 
pended, and  all  classes,  from  the 
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to  the  peer,  took  part  in  the  joyous  fes-  ' 
tivity.  At  one  of  the  tournaments  which 
marked  the  occasion,  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick amused  and  delighted  the  King  am] 
his  consort,  by,  in  thoir  presence,  tri- 
umphantly keeping  joust  in  the  Queen's 
name  against  all  comers. 

As  Joanna  dreaded  that  the  hostility 
subsisting  between  the  English  and  their 
French  and  Breton  neighbours  would 
render  her  position  as  Queen  of  England, 
and  mother  of  the  young  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany, unpleasant,  or  perhaps  critical,  she 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  Bretons,  by 
immediately  after  her  coronation  con- 
firming the  guardianship  of  her  sons,  the 
Duke  of  Brittany  and  his  brothers,  and 
their  patrimony,  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy ,  and  prevailed  upon  the  King  of 
England  not  to  sanction  the  hostile 
descents  of  the  English  mariners  upon 
the  coast  of  her  son's  duchy. 

But  her  efforts  failed  of  their  purpose. 
Since  the  death  of  Richard  the  Second, 
the  French  King  and  his  ministers  had, 
without  either  a  declaration  of  war  or 
an  interruption  of  the  external  relations 
of  amity,  encouraged  their  nobles  to  in- 
sult Henry,  by  making  descents  on  the 
most  exposed  parts  of  England,  and 
plundering  and  murdering  his  subjects. 
Before  Joanna's  marriage  rejoicings  were 
ended,  Walleran  de  St.  Pol,  who  having 
married  a  sister  of  Richard,  declared  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  revenge  the  fate  of  his 
brother-in-law,  fitted  out  a  formidable 
fleet,  and  inflicted  severe  injuries  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  of 
the  southern  coast  of  England;  and 
shortly  afterwards,  the  Admiral  of  Brit- 
tany, being  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  France,  swept  the  channel,  and 
after  committing  fearful  havoc  off  the 
coast  of  Cornwall,  returned  home  with 
fifty  English  vessels  as  prizes,  and  about 
two  thousand  prisoners, — a  proceeding 
which  annoyed  the  King,  and  rendered 
the  Queen  unpopular  with  the  nation. 

These  injuries,  however,  were  not 
permitted  to  go  unrevenged.  William 
Wilford  and  other  daring  English  ma- 
riners sailed  to  Brittany,  sacked  and 
burned  several  of  the  coast  towns,  and 
took  or  destroyed  every  Breton  or  French 


j  ship  that  came  in  their  way.  The  Par- 
liament, too,  which  in  this  reign  firmly 
established  its  right  to  vote  the  public 
money,  and  inquire  into  all  grievances 
which  endangered  the  nation,  or  in- 
creased the  burdens  of  the  people,  de- 
manded in  1404  that  the  King  would 
moderate  his  expenses,  and  reform  the 

Sovernment  of  his  household ;  that 
e  would  discharge  four  persons  from 
his  Court — his  Confessor,  the  Abbot  of 
Dore,  Richard  Derham,  and  Crossby,  a 
valet  of  his  chamber ;  and,  above  ail, 
that  he  would  banish  all  the  Queen's 
foreign  attendants,  and  permit  no  alien, 
male  or  female,  to  remain  in  the  royal 
household,  except  the  Queen's  daughters, 
and  Marie  Sante,  Nicholas  Alderwyche, 
|  and  John  Puryan,  and  their  wives,  "  be- 
cause," say  the  Commons,  "these  fo- 
reigners are  mostly  Bretons,  French,  or 
Navarrese,  who,  being  hostile  to  En- 
glishmen, might  inform  the  enemies  of 
the  state  secrets  of  the  kingdom.  Henry, 
remembering  that  he  had  been  placed 
upon  the  throne  by  the  voice  of  the 
people,  replied  to  these  requests  by  de- 
claring in  parliament  that  he  knew  of 
no  cause  why  his  Confessor,  and  other 
three  attendants,  should  quit  his  ser- 
vice; but,  as  he  was  convinced  that 
what  the  lords  and  commons  should 
ordain  was  for  the  advantage  of  the 
nation,  he  had  discharged  them  all; 
adding,  that  he  would  do  as  much  by 
any  other  about  his  person,  whom  he 
should  find  to  have  incurred  the  indig- 
nation of  his  people. 

Although  the  recommendation  of  the 
parliament  respecting  the  Queen's  house- 
hold was  assented "  to  by  the  King,  it 
was  only  carried  out  in  part.  Joanna, 
less  politic  than  her  royal  husband,  ap- 
plied to  the  lords ;  and,  having  obtained 
their  permission,  retained  six  of  hex- 
men  and  five  of  her  women  attendants, 
mostly  Bretons,  besides  eleven  washer- 
women and  a  valet,  all  natives  of  Brit- 
tany. And,  to  add  to  her  unpopularity, 
she  shortly  afterwards  greatly  increased 
the  number  of  her  foreign  domestics. 
Joanna,  however,  soon  learned  that  she 
must  bow  to  the  will  of  the  parliament. 
In  1406,  the  commons,  in  bold  language, 
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complained,  through  their  speaker,  that 

their  orders  for  the  removal  of  aliens 
from  the  Queen's  court  had  not  been 
complied  with  ;  and,  enumerating  forty- 
four  persons  in  her  service,  demanded 
their  instant  dismissal.  The  King  re- 
turned a  favourable  answer ;  and,  to  the 
grief  of  the  Queen,  her  obnoxious  fo- 
reign attendants  were  all  banished  three 
weeks  afterwards. 

Joanna  was  the  first  widow  since  the 
Norman  Conquest  who  wore  the  crown 
of  England  as  Queen  Consort.  Shortly 
after  her  marriage  to  Henry  the  Fourth, 
she  was  in  the  receipt  of  a  splendid 
income.  Her  annuity  as  Duchess  Dow-  ' 
ager  of  Brittany  was  princely.  When 
the  Percy  rebellion  was  crushed  by  the 
sanguine  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  the  King  j 
granted  her  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's 
mansion  in  Aldgate,  and  other  of  the 
confiscated  estates  of  the  Percys  and 
their  adherents.  In  1406,  the  commons 
voted  her  revenues  to  the  yearly  value 
of  ten  thousand  marks ;  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent year,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
truce  with  Brittany,  lienry  added  the 
town  of  Hereford  to  the  dower  of  his 
beloved  consort  Joanna,  and  requested 
the  parliament  to  make  her  further  pe- 
cuniary grants. 

But  large  as  was  Joanna's  income,  she 
was  by  no  means  free  from  pecuniary 
cares.  The  expenses  of  quelling  rebel- 
lion and  repelling  foreign  foes,  quite  ex- 
hausted the  coffers  of  Henry,  and  drove 
him  more  than  once  to  encroach  upon 
the  resources  of  his  consort,  who  about 
this  time  found  such  great  difficulty  in 
procuring  her  dower  from  Brittany,  on 
account  of  the  hostility  between  France 
and  England,  that  in  June,  1406,  she 
sent  her  faithful  secretary,  John  do  Boyas, 


to  arrange  with  her  friends  and  officers 
there  for  the  more  regular  and  safe 
transmission  of  it  to  England  for  the 
future.  On  departing,  De  Boyas  received 
letters  of  protection  from  King  Henry, 
who  about  the  same  time  granted  a  safe 
conduct  to  two  ships  bringing  horses, 
lamps,  and  other  things  for  the  Queen's 
use  from  Brittany. 

It  was  more  from  want  of  money  than 
from  want  of  will  that  the  King,  during 
the  first  six  years  of  his  reign,  afforded 
such  slight  encouragement  to  tourna- 
ments, feastings,  pageantry,  and  other 
splendid  entertainments  in  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  so  delighted  to  indulge. 
When  Earl  of  Derby,  Henry  excelled  and 
delighted  in  chivalric  exercises ;  but  it 
was  now  rare  indeed  that  he  sported  with 
lance  or  sword,  or  even  graced  the  lists 
with  his  presence  as  a  patron  or  spec- 
tator. However,  whenever  he  or  the 
Queen  presided  at  a  tournav  or  a  feast, 
they  made  a  right  royal  display,  and 
conducted  themselves  as  befitted  the  so- 
vereigns of  England.  The  Queen  wore 
rich  and  costly  dresses  and  robes,  pearls, 
rubies,  and  jewels  in  abundance,  and 
generally,  what  then  was  the  vogue,  a 
cap  about  two  feet  high,  looking  more 
like  a  portable  castle  than  a  head-dress. 
The  King,  whether  with  a  cap  or  crown 
on  his  head,  or  a  robe  or  a  gown  on  his 
body,  always  wore  that  especial  Lancas- 
terian  badge  the  collar  of  S.  S.,  enamelled 
with  flowers  of  the  forget-me-not,  and 
the  motto  Soverigne  vow*  de  moyy  a  de- 
vice and  motto  which  heralds  and  anti- 
quarians have  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
explain  the  origin  of,  and  of  which  no- 
thing is  really  known  beyond  the  fact 
that  Henry  adopted  them  some  ten 
years  previous  to  his 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Joanna's  gift  to  the  duke  of  Brittany — Marriage  of  her  daughters  Blanche  and 
Margaret — Voyage  to  rieshy  — Encounter  xcith  pirates — The  tomb  of  her  departed 
husband— Death  of  her  son  Jutes— Quarrel  between  J'rince  Henry  and  the  h'tng— 
She  effects  a  reconciliation—  Her  conduct  as  a  stepmother— The  King  falls  ill— 
Admonishes  Prince  Henry,  and  dies  —  His  will—  Political  state  of  England — Lol- 
lardism — Execution  of  Santre,  the  first  man  in  England  who  suffered  for  his  re- 
Ugious  opinions. 


LTHOUGH  it  was 
through  the  exer- 
tions of  Joanna  that 
the  truce  with  Bri- 
tain had  been  con- 
cluded in  1406,  many 
of  the  nobles  still 
t  viewed  her  with  feel- 
ings of  distrustful  dislike.  They  remem- 
bered that  more  than  once  she  had  ob- 
tained royal  pardons  for  the  Breton  pri- 
soners taken  in  the  act  of  plundering 
the  coast,  and  they  accused  her  of  neg- 
lecting the  King's  interest,  because  in 
1404,  when  the  exchequer  was  exhausted, 
she  had  presented  her  son,  the  Duke  of 
Brittanv,  with  seventy-six  thousand 
livres  due  to  her  from  various  sources 
in  Navarre  and  Normandy ;  a  gift,  how- 
ever, which  was  of  the  utmost  service  to 
the  young  Duke,  as  the  officers  of  his 
French  guardian  completely  controlled 
his  income  from  his  duchy,  and  to  his 
annoyance  only  permitted  it  to  be  ex- 
pended as  they  pleased. 

In  1406,  tile  King's  daughter,  Phil- 
iippa,  was  married  to  Eric,  King  of 
Denmark,  a  minor,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Margaret,  his  mother,  and  on 
the  thirtieth  of  June  in  the  same  year, 
Joanna's  daughter,  Blanche,  then  in  her 
thirteenth  year,  was  espoused  to  Viscount 
Lomagnc,  son  and  heir  of  Bernard,  Count 
of  Armagnac.  The  marriage  of  Blanche 
was  solemnized  in  Brittany. 

She  quitted  £ngland  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  in  the  company  of  her  sister 
Margaret,  who  was  present  at  tho  es- 
pousals, and  who,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
that  month  twelvemonth,  was  herself 
made  a  wife  and  a  widow  on  the  same 
day.  Her  unfortunate  husband,  Alan  de 
Rohan,  the  grandson  of  Clisson,  died 


suddenly  two  hours  after  his  marriage. 
His  death  was  attributed  to  poison,  but 
whether  justly  or  not,  has  never  been 
proved. 

In  1407,  the  plague  raged  in  England 
with  such  destructive  severity,  that  in 
London  alone  it  swept  away  thirty  thou- 
sand of  the  inhabitants.  To  avoid  the 
deadly  contagion,  the  King  and  Queen 
retired  to  their  castle  of  Leeds,  in  Kent. 
After  spending  part  of  the  summer  there, 
their  Majesties  44  took  shipping,"  says 
Stowe,  "at  Queenborough,  in  the  Isle 
of  Sheppv,  to  sail  over  to  Essex,  and  so 
to  go  to  fcleshy,  there  to  pass  the  time 
till  the  ravages  of  the  plague  had  ceased. 
But  as  the  King  was  on  the  sea,  certain 
French  pirates,  which  lay  lurking  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  for  prey,  got  know- 
ledge of  the  King's  passage,  and  there- 
upon, as  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  course, 
they  entered  amongst  his  fleet,  and  took 
four  vessels  next  to  the  King's  shin,  and 
in  one  of  which  was  Sir  Thomas  Ramp- 
stone,  the  Vice-Chamberlain,  with  all  the 
chamber  stuff  and  apparel  of  the  King  and 
Queen.  They  then  followed  the  King  so 
near,  that  if  his  ship  had  not  been  swift, 
he  would  have  landed  sooner  in  France 
than  in  Essex.  But  such  was  his  good- 
hap,  that  he  escaped,  and  arrived  with  the 
Queen  in  safety  at  his  appointed  port." 

The  year  following,  the  snlendid  ala- 
baster tomb  of  John  the  Valiant,  which 
Joanna  had  caused  to  be  made  by  En- 
glish workmen,  was  conveyed  to  Brit- 
tany and  set  up  in  the  cathedral  of 
Nantes,  over  the  grave  of  the  departed 
Duke.  Two  years  afterwards,  Joanna 
received  from  the  King  the  valuablo 
grant  of  six  lead-mines,  with  men  to 
work  them,  and  porters  to  load  the  ships ; 
and  as  it  had  been  the  custom  to  export 
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the  bulk  of  the  ore  from  these  mines  to 
Brittany,  the  King  wrote  to  the  Duke, 
and  prevailed  upon  him  to  henceforth 
admit  it  duty  free. 

As  Joanna  had  obtained  an  extension 
of  the  truce  between  England  and  Brit- 
tany for  two  years  longer,  her  third  son, 
Jules,  paid  her  a  visit  in  1412.  Hut 
shortly  after  landing,  the  young  Prince 
was  taken  ill,  and  died.  His  remains  were 
interred  with  royal  pomp,  and  followed 
to  the  grave  by  the  disconsolate  Queen, 
his  mother,  who,  as  a  token  of  maternal 
affection .  caused  services  to  be  performed 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul  in  Westminster 
Abbey  and  other  churches. 

In  1412,  the  peace  of  the  royal  house- 
hold was  disturbed  by  the  insolence  and 
immorality  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales. 
This  prince,  although  brave  in  the  battle- 
field and  active  at  the  council-table,  was 
headstrong  and  impetuous  in  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure ;  and  when  not  actively  em- 

{doyed  in  military  or  civil  service,  reck- 
essly  plunged  into  all  the  vices  and  fol- 
lies of  youth.  Shakspeare's  portraiture 
of  the  frolics  and  associates  of  this  prince, 
although  the  particular  personages  and 
facts  are  the  creations  of  the  poet's  ima- 
gination, is  in  perfect  consonance  with  the 
accounts  handed  down  to  us  by  history  and 
tradition.  But  it  was  not  only  the  im- 
moralities of  Prince  Henry  that  disturbed 
the  mind  of  his  father.  In  his  hours  of 
merriment  and  folly,  he  had  dropped 
some  unguarded  expressions.  These  were 
conveyed  to  the  King  by  his  courtiers, 
who  impressed  him  with  a  belief  that  the 
prince  had  ill  designs  against  him.  To 
lustify  himself,  Prince  Henry  went  to 
his  father,  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and 
said,  "  Sir,  I  am  told  you  entertain  sus- 
picions that  are  injurious  to  my  honour, 
and  to  the  reverence  and  veneration  I 
have  for  your  person.  I  have  been  guilty, 
I  must  confess,  of  words  and  actions  that 
deserve  your  indignation.  But,  by  the 
holy  gospels !  I  never  had  a  thought  of 
any  attempt  upon  your  person  or  govern- 
ment, and  they  that  dare  charge  me  with 
so  heinous  a  crime,  seek  only  to  ruin 
your  happiness  and  mine.  Therefore, 
Sir,  I  entreat  you  to  clear  me  from  this 
foul  imputation,  by  causing  my  conduct 
to  bo  rigorously  canvasHed.     Let  my 


words  and  deeds  be  scrutinized  as  though 
I  were  one  of  your  meanest  subjects,  for, 
being  innocent,  I  fear  not  the  severest 
test. 

"  Ah,  my  son  V  replied  the  King,  with 
a  stern,  mistrustful  countenance,  UI 
would  to  heaven  that  you  were  free  from 
the  crimes  and  charges  laid  to  your 
door." 

"By  Saint  Mary!  Sir,"  rejoined  the 
prince,  "  is  it,  then,  possible  that  you 
believe  the  lying  insinuations  of  your 
false  counsellors  r* 

"  Son,  I  believe  that  a  debauchee 
might  speak,  or  even  act,  treason,  when 
under  the  influence  of  wine," 


the  King,  angrily. 

This  angry  outburst  so  overcame  the 
prince,  that  he  burst  into  tears,  handed 
a  dagger  to  his  father,  and  with  the 
deepest  emotion  implored  him  to  take  his 
life,  since  he  had  deprived  him  of  the 
royal  favour.  Fortunately  for  Prince 
Henry,  the  Queen,  whose  conduct  as  a 
step-mother  was  always  pure  and  praise- 
worthy, at  this  instant  entered  the 
apartment,  and  added  her  tears  and  en- 
treaties to  his  so  effectually,  that  the 
King  softened  down,  took  the  Prince  by 
the  hand,  made  him  rise,  kissed  him, 
and  restored  him  again  to  royal  favour. 

We  have  stated  that  the  conduct  of 
Joanna  as  a  step-mother  was  irreproach- 
able, and  this  statement  is  fully  borne 
out  by  her  general  character  as  a  wise, 
discreet  princess,  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  sue  was  placed  as  the  consort  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  and  by  the  total  ab- 
sence of  all  proof  or  documentary  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  Some  writers, 
with  more  zeal  than  sense,  have  affirmed 
that  she  fomented  the  difference  between 
the  King  and  his  heir,  to  check  the 
growing  interest  of  her  son-in-law,  to 
diminish  his  fame,  and  to  tarnish  his 
honour.  But  this  assertion  carries  an 
absurdity  on  the  face  of  it.  J oanna  had 
no  children  by  her  second  marriage.  The 
King's  four  sons,  now  men  grown,  were 
sworn  friends,  and  being  herself  a  stranger 
in  England,  it  would  have  been  an  act 
of  insanity  had  she  incited  her  hus- 
band, now  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
against  a  son  who,  on  his  death,  would 
wear  the  crown  of  England.  Besides, 
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that  from  this  period  to  the  end  of  his 
father's  life,  the  prince  was  on  terms  of 
cordial  friendship  with  his  step-mother, 
is  proved  by  the  indubitable  evidence  of 
two  entries  in  the  issue  rolls  of  the  first 
vear  of  Ilenry  the  Fifth,  both  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : 

"  To  Joanna,  Queen  of  England,  one 
hundred  pounds,  in  part  payment  of  a 
greater  sum  due  to  her  on  a  private 
agreement  made  between  her  and  the 
present  King,  concerning  a  license  for 
the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  March,  which 
license  the  said  Joanna  did  obtain  from 
her  late  lord  Henry  the  Fourth,  espe- 
cially for  and  sold  to  the  present  King 
when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales." 

As  it  was  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  to  prevent  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Earl  of  March,  he  being  by 
descent  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne, 
these  entries,  besides  marking  the  amity 
subsisting  between  the  prince  and  the 
Queen,  are  indisputable  records  of  the 
powerful  influence  possessed  by  Joanna 
over  the  mind  of  her  lord,  nor  are  they 
less  deniable  evidence  of  that  Queen's 
over-covetous  disposition. 

Henry  the  Fourth,  whilst  yet  in  the 
meridian  of  manhood,  was  worn  out 
with  mental  anguish  and  bodily  suffer- 
ings. According  to  Maydstone,  on  the 
very  day  that  the  patriotic  Scroop,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  was,  by  royal  orders, 
beheaded,  without  judge,  jury,  or  trial, 
the  conscience-smitten  King  became 
afflicted  with  loathsome  leprous  erup- 
tions, which,  increasing  in  virulence, 
broke  out  on  his  face,  and,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1412,  quite  disfigured  the  fea- 
tures of  his  finely-chiselled  countenance, 
exhausted  his  bodily  powers,  and  pre- 
cluded him  from  attending  to  public  bu- 
siuess.  This  malady  was  accompanied 
by  a  succession  of  epileptic  fits,  which 
gradually  increased  in  violence  ;  and  the 
common  people  considered  it  as  a  pu- 
nishment from  heaven  for  the  murder  of 
the  prelate  Scroop. 

Henry  and  his  consort  kept  their 
Christmas,  this  year,  at  Eltham.  The 
King  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  the 
Queen  herself  waited  upon  him.  But, 
with  all  her  care  and  affectionate  atten- 
tion, Joanna  could  not  quiet  the  com- 


punctions of  his  guilty  conscience.  The 
resentiment  of  his  approaching  end 
rought  to  his  mind,  in  vividly-horrify- 
ing; colours,  the  blood  which  he  had 
spilt  to  conquer  and  maintain  his  usurped 
crown,  and  harassed  him  with  terribly- 
tormenting;  terrors.  He,  however,  ral- 
lied sufficiently  to  return  to  Westmin- 
ster at  Candlemas,  and  keep  his  birth- 
day there  with  some  degree  of  state; 
but,  immediately  afterwards,  the  violence 
and  frequency  of  the  fits  increased,  and 
he  became  worse  than  he  had  ever  been. 
One  day,  whilst  lving  in  a  fit,  and  to  all 
appearances  dead,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
conveyed  away  into  another  room  the 
crown,  which,  according;  to  custom,  had 
been  laid  upon  his  pillow.  But  soon 
afterwards,  the  King;,  recovering  his 
senses,  angrily  inquired  for  it.  The 
Prince  immediately  returned,  and  re- 
placed the  crown  on  the  pillow,  when 
the  King,  pacified  by  his  dutiful  expres- 
sions, exelaimed,  with  a  sigh  : 

44  Alas !  fair  son,  what  right  have  you 
to  a  crown,  when  you  know  that  your 
father  had  none  r" 

44  My  liege,"  replied  the  Prince,  44  with 
the  sword  you  won  it,  and  by  the  sword 
I  will  maintain  it." 

44  Well,"  rejoined  the  King,  with  a 
faint,  faltering  voice,  44  do  as  you  deem 
best ;  I  leave  the  issue  to  God,  and  pray 
he  will  have  mercy  on  my  soul !" 

The  King  was  seized  with  his  last 
fit  whilst  he  was  praying  at  the  shrine  of 
St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  and  thence  he  was  carried 
into  the  Jerusalem  Chamber.  On  re- 
covering, and  learning  where  he  was, 
he  remembered  that,  years  back,  it  had 
been  predicted  that  he  should  die  in 
J erusalem ;  and,  glancing  at  his  attend- 
ants, exclaimed :  44  Alas  !  I  expected  to 
have  visited  tho  Holy  City,  but  now  the 
prophecy  is  fulfilled— I  shall  never  quit 
this  chamber  alive." 

Before  expiring,  he  sent  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  said:  44 My  son,  I  fear 
me  sore,  after  my  departure  from  this 
life,  some  discora  will  grow  and  arise 
between  thee  and  thy  brother  Thomas, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  whereby  the  realm 
may  be  brought  to  destruction  and  mi- 
sery ;  for  I  know  you  both  to  be  of  great 
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stomach  and  courage.  Therefore,  I  fear 
that  he,  through  his  high  mind,  will 
make  some  enterprise  against  thee,  in- 
tending to  usurp  upon  thee,  which  I 
know  thy  stomach  will  not  abide  easily ; 
and  for  dread  thereof,  as  oft  as  it  is 
in  my  remembrance,  I  sore  repent  me 
that  ever  I  charged  myself  with  the 
crown  of  this  realm." 

The  Prince  answered :  "  Right  re- 
doubted lord  and  father,  by  the  pleasure 
of  God  your  grace  shall  long  continue 
with  us,  and  rule  us  both ;  but  if  God 
so  provides  that  1  ever  succeed  you  in 
this  realm,  I  shall  honour  and  love  my 
brothers  above  all  men,  so  long  as  they 
continue  faithful  and  obedient  to  me  as 
their  sovereign  lord.  But  should  any  one 
of  them  conspire  against  me,  I  would 
as  soon  execute  justice  upon  him  as  upon 
the  worst  and  meanest  person  in  this 
your  realm." 

Pleased  with  this  reply,  the  King, 
after  exhorting  the  Prince  to  avoid  sin 
and  crime,  and  live  a  life  of  virtue, 
wisdom,  and  valour,  blessed  him  ;  and 
whilst  the  attendant  priests  were  reading 
the  Miserere,  breathed  his  last,  without 
a  struggle. 

Henry  the  Fourth  died  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  March,  1413,  and  was  buried 
with  solemn  pomp  in  Canterbury  Ca- 
thedral, close  to  the  grave  of  Edward 
the  Black  Prince.* 

By  his  will,  dated  January,  1408, 
Jlenry  the  Fourth  bequeathed  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster  to  Queen  Joanna,  com- 
manded that  restitution  should  be  made 

*  Clement  Magdestonc,  who  wrote  abont 
the  year  1440,  assures  us  that  whilst  the 
royal  corpse  was  being  conveyed  by  water 
from  London  for  interment  at  Canterbury,  a 
storm  arose,  and  so  alarmed  the  mariners,  that 
they  threw  the  dead  body  of  the  King  into 
the  river,  and  proceeding  to  Canterbury,  de- 
posited the  empty  coffin  in  the  grave.  To  as- 
certain the  truth  of  this  statement,  the  grave 
was  opened  in  1832,  when  the  remains  of  a 
body,  but  to  all  appearances  not  that  of  the 
defunct  King,  were  found  in  the  coffin ;  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  although  Canterbury 
Cathedral  contains  the  tomb  of  Henry  the 
the  dead  bodvof  that  monarch  pe- 


to  all  persons  whom  he  had  wronged  or 
unjustly  deprived  of  their  goods,  and 
named  Henry  the  Fifth,  together  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  four 
others,  as  his  executors.  This  carious 
document,  the  first  of  the  royal  wills 
written  in  the  English  tongue,  was  dis- 
covered by  the  industry  of  Sir  Simon 
d'Ewes,  and  commences  thus : — 

u  In  the  name  of  God,Fadir,  Son,  and 
Holy  Gost,  three  persons  and  one  God, 
I,  Henery,  sinful  wretch,  by  the  grace  of 
God  Kyng  of  England  and  Fraunce,  and 
lord  of  lrland,  being  in  my  hole  mynd, 
mak  my  testament  in  manere  and  forme 
that  suy tii.  Fyrst,  I  bequeth  to  Almyghty 
God  my  sinful  soul,  the  whyebe  had 
nevere  been  worthy  to  be  man,  but  thro' 
hys  mereie  and  hys  grase,  whiche  lyffe 
I  haveth  myspendyed  whereof  I  put  my- 
selfc  wholily  in  his  grase  and  his  mercye 
with  all  myn  herte.  Also,  I  thank  my 
lordis  and  trew  peple  for  the  trew  ser- 
vyse  that  they  haves  dune  unto  me,  and 
1  ask  them  forgyvnis  if  I  haveth  mys- 
entreted  hem  in  anywyse." 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  the 

So  vera  men  t  assumed  a  form  and  liberty 
itherto  unknown  ;  the  distinctions  be- 
tween the  nobles  and  the  people  were 
rendered  less  considerable,  and  the  ma- 
gistrates were  less  arbitrary  and  less 
venal  than  in  times  previous.  In  1402, 
the  long  existing  practice  of  holding  fairs 
and  markets  in  churchyards  was  prohi- 
bited, excepting  in  harvest  time,  and  in 
the  same  year  the  spread  of  Lollardism 
so  alarmed  the  clergy,  that  they  prevailed 
on  the  King  to  call  the  attention  of  par- 
liament to  the  subject  How  reluctant 
soever  the  Commons  might  be,  to  prose- 
cute a  sect  whose  only  crime  was  error, 
an  act  was  passed  for  the  protection  of 
the  church,  and  the  burning  of  obstinate 
heretics.  And  Wiiliam  Santrc,  rector 
of  St.  Oswyth,  Loudon,  an  enthusiastic 
follower  of  Wickliff,  was  burned  alive 
by  virtue  of  the  King's  writ,  delivered 
to  the  Mayor  of  London.  This  was  the 
first  man  m  England  who  suffered  death 
on  account  of  his  religion. 
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the  victory  ere  she  dared  to  make  lamen- 
tations for  the  dead,  or  assume  the  garb 
of  mourning.  Even  afterwards,  when 
Henry  the  Fifth,  the  triumphant  captor 
of  her  son,  Arthur,  and  the  destroyer  of 
her  house,  returned  with  the  fruits  of 
his  victory,  Joanna  had  no  recourse  but 
to  welcome  him  with  deceptive  smiles, 
and  take  part  in  the  thanksgivings  and 
rejoicings  that  ensued. 

Arthur  of  Brittanv  had  sworn  fealty 
to  Henry,  as  Earl  of  Richmond ;  by  taking 
part  against  him  in  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court, he  had  violated  his  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  he  certainly  would  have 
perished  as  a  traitor,  had  not  Joanna 
exerted  her  powerful  influence  with  the 
King  of  England  in  his  behalf.  But 
although  his  life  was  spared,  Henry 
would  neither  consent  to  his  release  nor 
hfs  ransom.  Joanna's  eldest  son,  the 
Duke  of  Brittany,  wiselv  avoided  taking 
a  part  in  the  battle,  and  in  1417,  by  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  his  judicious 
mother,  he  concluded  another  truce  with 
England,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
both  parties. 

The  King  still  continued  to  treat  Jo- 
anna with  high  consideration.  In  1418, 
he  issued  orders  for  the  landing  of  money, 
wines,  lamps,  cloth,  and  other  articles, 
free  of  import  duty,  for  the  use  of  44  our 
beloved  mother,  Joanna,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land." And  in  the  same  year  he  granted 
protection  and  free  export  to  a  ship 
loaded  with  presents  from  Joanna  to  her 
daughter-in-law,  the  Duchess  of  Brit- 
tany. But  these  were  the  last  of  the 
royal  favours  conferred  by  Henry  the 
Fifth  on  his  widowed  step-mother ;  in 
1419,  her  confessor,  John  Randulf,  a 
minorite  friar,  and  others  accused  hor 
of  having  conspired  with  Roger  Coles 


URING  the  first  two 
years  of  her  widow- 
hood, Joanna  was 
treated    with  the 
greatest  kindness 
and  respect  by  her 
royal  step-son,  Hen- 
ry the  Fifth.  The 
new  King  permitted  her  to  receive  her 
dower  as  heretofore,  presented  her  with 
jewels,  trinkets,  and  other  marks  of 
royal  favour,  and  when  about  to  depart 
on  his  first  French  campaign,  he  took  an 
affectionate  leave  of  her,  and  by  an  order 
dated  June  the  thirtieth,  granted  to  his 
dearest  mother,  Joanna,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, permission  to  reside  in  his  favourite 
palaces  of  Wallingford,  Berkhamstead, 
Hertford,  or  Windsor.    Which  of  these 
royal  residences  Joanna  and  her  retinue 
occupied  when  the,  to  her  more  sorrow- 
ful than  joyous,  tidings  of  Henry's  vic- 
tory at  Agincourt  reached  England,  is 
nowhere  recorded.    Her  position  at  this 
period  was,  however,  a  trying  one,  for  I 
whilst  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Agincourt, 
fought  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October, 
1415,  stamped  her  martial  son-in-law  as 
the  greatest  warrior  of  the  age,  it  brought 
death  or  ruin  to  those  of  her  foreign 
relations  and  friends,  who,  from  interest, 
policy,  or  patriotism,  took  part  in  the 
e  of  defeated  France.    Her  beloved 
Arthur,  was  wounded  and  made 
ler.    Her  son-in-law,  John,  Duke 
of  Alencon,  was  slain  on  the  battle-field, 
and  her  brother,  Charles  of  Navarre, 
died  of  bis  wounds  on  the  following 
morning.     Yet,  despito  her  sorrow  for 
the  misfortunes  of  her  family,  she  was 
compelled,  by  her  position  as  Queen  of 
England,  to  head  a  procession  of  the 
Londoners,  and  return  public  thanks  for 
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and  Peronell  Brocart,  formerly  hex  do- 
mestics, to  compass  the  King's  death  by 
sorcery  and  witchcraft  Upon  this 
charge  she  was  seized,  and  without  being 
permitted  to  defend  herself,  imprisoned, 
first  in  Pevensev,  and  afterwards  in  Leeds 
Castle.  By  an  order  of  the  King's,  as- 
sented to  by  parliament,  her  rich  dower 
and  all  her  property  of  e?ery  kind,  even 
to  her  clothing,  were  confiscated  to  the 
crown. 

Whether  Joanna  really  did  plot  against 
the  King,  or  whether  she  was  foully  ca- 
lumniated by  her  accusers,  is  a  mystery 
which  nothing  can  completely  solve  but 
the  discovery  of  state  documents  of  the 
period  bearing  upon  the  case ;  documents 
which  we  ourselves  have  searched  for  in 
vain.  However,  as  at  this  period  the 
King  was  in  great  poverty,  and  as  Jo- 
anna was  selfish  ana  covetous  to  a  fault, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  on  her  refusing 
to  assist  him  with  heavy  loans,  the 
charge  was  brought  against  her  as  a  pre- 
text to  replenish  the  exchequer  with  her 
forfeited  riches.  One  thing  is  certain, 
the  time  for  making  the  charge  (about 
October)  was  chosen  with  judgment,  for 
the  King  was  then  fully  occupied  with 
his  designs  upon  France,  whilst  Joanna's 
son,  Arthur,  having  just  returned  again 
from  patrol  to  imprisonment,  was  pro- 
eluded  from  going  in  person  to  the  King 
to  vindicate  his  mother's  character,  by 
order  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Regent 
of  England. 

The  intelligence  of  his  mother's  dis- 
grace induced  the  Duke  of  Brittany  to 
sue  for  her  liberation.  History  does  not 
record  with  what  success,  but  as  Joanna's 
imprisoment  made  no  change  in  the 
friendly  relations  between  the  Duke  and 
King  Henry,  we  may  suppose  that  his 
request  was  not  wholly  disregarded. 

Joanna  continued  a  prisoner  within 
the  gloomy  walls  of  Pevensey  till  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1422,  when  she 
was  removed  to  less  severe  confinement 
in  Leeds  Castle.  But  the  period  of  her 
captivity  was  now  drawing  to  a  close  : 
Henry  the  Fifth  felt  that  his  end  was 
approaching,  and  stung  with  remorse  at 
the  injury  he  had  so  long  inflicted  on  his 
innocent  mother-in-law,  he  sent  an  order 
for  her  immediate  liberation,  and  com- 


manding the  restitution  of  her  dower  and 
confiscated  property.  This  curious  docu- 
ment, of  which  the  following  is  a  copy, 
was  addressed  to  the  prelates  and  nobles 
of  the  council. 

44  Ryght  worshipful  faders  in  God,oure 
rvght  trustv  and  well-beloved :  Howbeit 
tnat  we  hacl  to  tak  into  oure  handc  siche 
(since)  a  certeyn  tyme,  and  for  siche 
causes  as  yow  knowe,  ye  douairs  of  oure 
moder  Quene  Johanne,  excepte  a  ccr- 
teyne  pension  thereof  yerely,  whych  we 
assigned  for  the  expens  reasonable  of  hir, 
and  of  a  certain  menye  {menials  or  do- 
mestics) that  shulde  be  a  charge  unto  oure 
consciens  for  to  occupye  furth  longer  the 
saide  douair  in  this  wysc,  the  whyche 
charge  we  be  aviscid  no  longer  to  bere 
in  our  consciense,  wol  and  charge  yow 
that  as  ye  wol  answere  to  God  for  us  in 
this  case,  and  stand  discharged  in  youre 
own  consciens,  also  that  ye  make  de- 
liverans  unto  oure  said  moder,  the  Quene, 
hoolly  of  hir  said  douair,  and  suffre  hir 
to  recieve  it  as  she  did  hcreafore.  And 
that  she  make  hir  officers  whom  hir  lyste, 
so  they  be  oure  liegemen  and  goodemen, 
and  that  therefore  ye  yave  in  charge,  and 
command  at  this  tyme  to  make  hir  plein 
restitution  of  hir  douair  as  aforesaid. 
Furthermore  we  wol  charge  yc  that  hir 
beddes  and  all  other  thyngs  movable  tnat 
we  had  of  hir  ye  deliver  hir  agen,  and 
ordeineth  hir  that  she  have  of  siche  cloth, 
and  of  siche  color,  as  she  wold  devise 
hirself,  five  or  six  gounes  suche  as  she 
useth  to  wear.    And  bicaus  we  suppose 
she  wol  soon  rimove  from  the  place  where 
she  is  now,  that  ye  ordein  hir  horses  for 
two  chares  (chariots),  and  let  hir  rimove 
into  what  oyer  place  wy thin  oure  roiaume 
(realm)  that  hir  lyste/' 

44  Wryten  the  thirteenth  day  of  Julye, 
the  yere  of  our  regno  tenth."* 
This  order  was  followed  by  the  imme- 
diate liberation  of  Joanna,  and  on  the 
thirty-first  of  the  subsequent  month,  the 
hero  of  Agincourt  breathed  his  last  ; 
when  court  etiquette  forced  the  ill-used 
Queen  to  dissemble  her  feelings,  bv  as- 
suming weeds  of  mourning  for  the  death 
of  that  monarch,  who,  in  his  order  for 
her  restoration  to  liberty  and  state,  had 

•  Par.  Rolls,  first  Henry  the  Sixth. 
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in  effect,  if  not  in  words,  admitted  that 
he  had  unjustly  plundered  and  impri- 
soned her. 

The  restitution  of  Joanna's  sequestered 
property  was  found  to  be  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty.  Henry  the  Hfth  had  sold, 
mortgaged,  or  given  away  the  whole  of  it ; 
his  consort,  Xathcrine  of  France,  had 
received  a  large  part  of  the  dower ;  the 
Abbess  Syon  had  come  in  for  a  thousand 
marks ;  numerous  grants  had  been  made 
to  other  persons ;  and,  indeed,  it  had  been 
so  disposed  of,  that  without  the  aid  of 
parliament  it  could  not  be  regained.  But 
this  aid  Joanna  applied  for,  and  obtained, 
in  the  second  year  of  Henry  the  Sixth ; 
from  which  time  we  hear  no  more  com- 
plaints on  the  matter. 

From  the  period  of  her  restoration  to 
liberty,  Joanna  passed  her  remaining 
years  mostly  at  her  favourite  Palaces  of 
Langley  or  Havering  Bower,  in  quiet  re- 
tirement. But  though  she  had  in  a  great 
measure  withdrawn  from  the  world,  she 
paid  occasional  visits  to  court,  and  main- 
tained a  state  and  dignity  befitting  her 
exalted  station.  With  advancing  age 
her  avariciousness  and  meanness  in- 
creased. Xo  art,  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  other  good  works  she  afforded  little 
or  no  encouragement ;  she  seldom  gave 
alms,  and  then  under  no  circumstances 
more  than  a  mark  at  a  time.  She  ap- 
pears to  have  experienced  some  difficulty 
in  procuring  her  foreign  income,  as  in 
1430,  and  again  two  years  afterwards, 
she  entreated  her  son,  tne  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany, to  procure  the  arrears  due  to  her 
from  the  county  of  Nantes.  With  the 
young  King  Henry  the  Sixth  she  main- 
tained an  affectionate  intercourse.  On 
one  occasion  she  presented  the  youthful 
monarch  with  a  unique  gold  tablet,  on 
which  the  figure  of  St.  George  was 
formed  with  sapphires,  rubies,  and  other 


precious  stones ;  and  in  1 437,  he,  in  return, 
sent  her  a  "  golden  tablyt  with  eight  large 
pearls,  four  balers,  rubes,  and  a  gretc  sap- 
|  phir  in  ye  middle." 

It  was  in  this  year  that  death  put  a 
|  period  to  the  existence  of  Joanna  of  Na- 
varre.   Of  the  mournful  event  nothing 
is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  she  died  at 
Havering  Bower,  on  the  ninth  of  July, 
|  1437.    In  compliance  with  her  own  de- 
j  sire,  she  was  entombed  in  the  grave  of 
■  her  second  husband,  Henry  the  Fourth,  in 
|  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket,  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral.    Her  funeral  was 
|  pompous,  and  attended  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
I  Gloucester,  and  most  of  the  leading  pre- 
lates and  nobles.    The  body  rested  on  its 
way  to  Canterbury  at  Bermondsey  Ab- 
bey, where  the  monks  watched  and 
prayed  by  it  the  night  through,  and  a 
solemn  service  was  performed  before  it 


i 1  Hi'  ved  in  the  morning. 


The  effigy  of  Joanna  of  Navarre  re- 
poses by  the  side  of  that  of  her  husband, 
Henry  the  Fourth,  on  the  splendid  altar- 
tomb  prepared  by  her  royal  commands 
for  that  monarch.  The  tomb  is  still  in 
tolerable  preservation ;  and  presuming 
the  effigy  to  be  a  correct  likeness,  Jo- 
anna must  certainly  have  been  a  woman 
of  surpassing  loveliness.  The  features 
are  regular  and  even ;  her  figure  rather 
slim,  but  round  and  finely  modelled.  She 
is  robed  in  a  rich  flowing  mantle,  with  a 
crown  on  her  head,  an  elegant  S.S.  collar 
encircling  her  throat,  and  a  band  of  choice 
jewels  round  her  waist.  She  wears 
several  brooches,  studs,  and  other  female 
ornamcuts,  and  her  dress  is  remarkably 
elegant  and  graceful.  At  her  feet  is  the 
badge  of  Brittany,  and  on  the  canopy  of 
her  tomb,  her  paternal  arms,  with  her 
motto  "  Temperance,"  are  carved  in  bold 
relief. 
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ATHERINE  OF 
FRANCE,  young- 
est sister  of  Isabella, 
wic  second  consort 
of  the  unfortunate 
Richard  the  Second, 
was  born  on  the 
twenty  -  seventh  of 
October,  1401,  at  the  Hotel  de  St.  Pol, 
in  Paris,  where  she  passed  the  early 
years  of  her  truly  unfortunate  child- 
hood. Her  father,  Charles  the  Sixth, 
of  France,  was  incatwicitated  from  rul- 
ing either  his  household  or  his  king- 
dom, by  severe  fits  of  insanity.  In  1404, 
say  the  chroniclers,  France  was  in  a 
truly  pitiable  plight.  Pestilence,  famine, 
and  civil  commotion,  were  rife  through- 
out the  land.  The  king  was  mad,  the 
court  distracted  with  partv  strife,  when 
Katherine's  mother,  Isabella  of  Bavaria, 
•  woman  detestable  in  her  character,  and 
capablo  of  the  greatest  crimes,  intrigued 


with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  emptied  tne 
treasury,  plundered  the  revenues  of  the 
royal  household,  and  shotting  up  her 
helpless  husband  and  children  in  the 
Ilotel  de  St.  Pol,  left  them  to  starve 
there,  without  money,  clothing,  or  food. 
The  superior  attendants  and  domestics, 
being  without  food  or  wages,  quitted 
the  hotel  one  after  the  other,  and  at 
last,  the  king  and  his  children  were  only 
kept  alive  by  the  kind  attention  of  a 
few  grateful  menials,  who,  in  this  hour  of 
trouble,  had  not  the  heart  to  desert  them. 

In  1405,  the  hapless  sufferings  of  the 
royal  children  of  France  were  brought 
to  an  unexpected  termination.  Towards 
the  summer  time,  King  Charles  suddenly 
recovered  his  senses  and  assumed  the 
regal  reins,  which  so  alarmed  the  Queen 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  that,  conscious 
of  their  guilt,  they  precipitately  fled  to 
Milan.  The  royal  children  they  ordered 
to  be  brought  after  them ;  but  whilst  in 
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the  act  of  obeying  this  order,  Louis, 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  was  overtaken,  and  the 
Dauphin,  his  three  brothers,  his  sisters 
Michelle  and  Katherine,  together  with 
the  children  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
all  of  whom  Louis  was  carrying  on,  were 
brought  back  to  Paris,  and  shortly  after- 
wards, Katherine  was  sent  to  the  con- 
vent of  Poissy,  to  be  educated,  and  her 
wicked  mother  was  imprisoned  at  Tours. 
Katherine  was  an  inmate  of  Poissy  when 
negotiations  were  first  opened  for  her  mar- 
riage to  Henry  the  Fifth,  then  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  success  of  these  negociations 
was  prevented  by  the  distracted  state  of 
France,  the  death  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Kim*  of  England,  and  the  animosity 
subsisting  between  the  two  nations.  But 
although  the  matter  rested  for  a  period, 
Henry  had  determined  to  have  the 
beautiful  Katherine  for  his  bride.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1414,  after  his  unconscion- 
able demand  from  the  crown  of  France 
had  been  made  and  refused,  he  agreed 
to  relinquish  his  claim  to  the  sovereignty 
of  that  kingdom ;  but,  as  the  price  of  his 
forbearance,  asked  for  the  provinces  of 
Normandy,  Maine,Anjou,  Aquitaine,  and 
the  half  of  Provence,  for  the  payment 
of  the  arrears  of  the  ransom  of  King 
John,  amounting  to  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns,  and  for  the  hand 
of  the  Princess  Katherine  in  marriage, 
with  a  portion  of  two  million  crowns, 
a  sum  equal  to  about  five  million  pounds 
present  money.    The  Duke  of  Bcrri,  in 
the  name  of  the  French  King,  replied, 
that  Aquitaine  should  be  restored,  and 
six  hundred  thousand  crowns  given  with 
his  daughter,  a  greater  portion  than  had 
ever  yet  been  granted  with  a  princess  of 
France.    This  conciliatory  offer  was  re- 
fused with  disdain,  and  the  ambitious 
Henry,  eager  to  wreath  his  brow  with 
the  laurels  of  a  conqueror,  summoned 
his  council,  and  made  known  his  reso- 
lution to  recover  his  inheritance  and 
win  his  bride  by  the  force  of  arms.  An 
announcement  received  with  joy  by  the 
whole  nation,  as  both  the  nobles  and  the 
people  cherished  a  deadly  hatred  towards 
France,  and  had  long  and  anxiously 
waited  for  an  opportunity  to  emulate  the 
chivalrous  deeds  of  their  fathers  at  Cressy 
and  Poictiers. 


|  Although  Henry  obtained  from  the 
willing  parliament  the  grant  of  two 
tenths  and  two  fifteenths,  and  the 
barons  and  the  knights,  all  anxious  to 
win  wealth  and  renown  on  the  plains  of 
France,  undertook  to  furnish  troops  ac- 
cording to  their  ability,  the  expedition 
was  so  gigantic,  coin  so  scarce,  the  times 
so  unsettled,  that  he  was  forced  to  pawn 
or  sell  his  crown,  his  jewels,  and,  in  fact, 
every  valuable  that  could  be  found  in 
the  vaults  of  the  treasury,  and  in  the 
cupboards  and  closets  of  the  royal  cas- 
tles, in  order  to  pay  his  army. 

Whilst  the  army  and  the  fleet  were 
being  raised,  ambassadors  proceeded  to 
France,  and  assured  King  Charles  of 
Henry's  intention  to  win  tne  provinces 
and  the  hand  of  Katherine,  at  the  point 
of  his  sword. 

11  If,"  replied  the  French  King,  "such 
is  his  purpose,  tell  him  that  his  barbarous 
mode  of  courtship  will  meet  from  us  the 
punishment  it  so  justly  merits." 

This  answer  was  only  such  as,  under 
the  circumstances,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected; but  the  mad  young  Dauphin 
added  to  it  an  insult,  by  sending  to 
Henry  a  present  of  a  cask,  which,  on  be- 
ing opened,  was  found  to  contain  no- 
thing out  French  tennis  balls,  and  an 
insulting  letter,  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
better  play  at  his  favourite  game  of 
racket  than  embark  in  a  war  which  he 
had  neither  the  money,  prestige,  cou- 
rage, or  energy,  to  bring  to  a  successful 
issue. 

"The  insolent  varlet !"  exclaimed  Hen- 
ry, angrily,  on  reading  the  Dauphin's 
letter.  "  By  the  gospels  !  I  will  return 
the  compliment  with  English  ball,  such 
as  shall  batter  to  the  ground  the  walls 
of  Paris  F 

Every  preparation  was  now  ready  ;  the 
army  haof  assembled  at  Southampton,  and 
fifteen  hundred  sail  rode  in  the  harbour, 
all  ready  to  convev  the  invading  host 
across  the  channel.  But  at  the  very 
moment  of  embarkation,  the  King  was 
alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that  a  con- 
spiracy was  hatching,  to  take  his  life, 
and  place  the  young  Earl  of  March  upon 
the  throne.  An  investigation  ensued, 
which  resulted  in  the  condemnation  of 
the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Scroop, 
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and  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  whose  heads  were 
struck  off  on  the  thirteenth  of  August, 
1415,  the  very  day  on  which  Henry  put 

to  sea. 

After  a  prosperous  voyage,  Henry  dis- 
»m  harked  his  artny,  consisting  of  six 
thousand  met  -at -arms,  and  twenty-four 
thousand  aichers,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  about  four  miles  to  the  seaward 
of  Hartieur;  a  strong  fortress,  which  he 
besieged  with  such  vigour,  that  on  the 
fifth  week  the  garrison  surrendered  at 
discretion.  But  gratifying  as  this  vic- 
tory was,  it  was  won  at  the  cost  of  many 
brave  lives ;  and  what  seemed  to  heighten 
the  misfortune,  the  whole  army  was  at- 
tacked with  a  dysentery, which  made  such 
ravages,  that  in  a  short  time  three- fourths 
of  the  troops  were  disabled  from  carry- 
ing arms,  and  the  autumn  rains  had  set 
in  with  such  force,  that  the  country 
around  appeared  one  huge  swamp.  It 
therefore  became  necessary  to  retire  to 
winter  quarters,  as  with  such  a  force,  and 
under  such  circumstances,  no  expedition 
of  importance  could  be  attempted.  The 
King's  honour  was  now  at  stake  ;  and, 
although  he  might  have  embarked  at 
Harfleur,  he,  to  avoid  incurring  the  im- 
putation of  cowardice,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  advice  of  his  council,  took  the 
bold  resolution  of  retiring  by  land  to 
Calais.  In  this  retreat,  which  was  at 
once  both  painful  and  dangerous,  Henry 
took  every  method  to  inspire  his  troops 
with  courage  and  perseverance,  and  shew- 
ed them  in  himself  an  extraordinary 
example  of  patience  and  resignation. 
Meanwhile  the  Constable  of  France,  at 
the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand  well- 
armed  fighting  men,  obstructed  his  pas- 
sage in  a  strong  position,  but  a  few  miles 
from  the  village  of  Maisoncelles.  To 
fight  or  surrender  was  now  the  only 
alternative;  Henry  chose  the  former, 
and  with  a  few  resolute  Englishmen  com- 
pletely routed  the  gigantic  French  army, 
and  won  the  glorious  victory  of  Agin- 
court,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1415. 

In  this  sanguinary  battle  France  lost 
the  flower  of  her  nobility.  Amongst  the 
slain,  which  in  all  amounted  to  ten  thou- 
sand, were  numbered  the  three  Dukes  of 
Brabant,  Bar,  and  Alcnc,on,  the  Consta- 
ble and  Admiral  of  France,  seven  counts, 


OF  FRANCE, 

more  than  one  Hundred  baronets,  and 
eight  thousand  knights  and  esquires.  The 
prisoners  numbered  fourteen  thousand; 
amongst  whom  were  the  Dukes  of  Or- 
leans and  Bourbon,  the  Counts  of  Ku, 
Vendome,  Richemont,  and  Estonterullc, 
and  the  Marshal  d3  Koucicaut. 

The  defeat  at  Agincourt  struck  con- 
sternation into  the  heart  of  France,  and 
w  as  followed  by  calamities  the  most  dire- 
ful that  well  can  befall  a  nation.  King 
Charles  was  suffering  from  one  of  those 
severe  fits  of  insanity  to  which  he  was 
so  liable ;  the  Dauphin,  Louisj  and  John, 
poisoned,  it  was  said,  by  their  unnatural 
mother,  Isabella,  had  followed  each  other 
to  the  grave  in  quick  succession  ;  the 
reins  of  government  were  fiercely  con- 
tested for  by  the  Count  of  Armagnac 
and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  and,  indeed, 
order  and  law  were  trampled  underfoot, 
and  anarchy,  famine,  and  pestilence,  with 
their  attendants,  robbery  and  murder, 
were  everywhere  fearfully  rife.  Whilst 
matters  were  in  this  state,  the  detestable 
Queen  of  France,  aided  by  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  escaped  from  her  confine- 
ment at  Tours,  and  under  pretence  that 
the  King,  her  husband,  was  captive  in 
the  hands  of  the  Dauphin  and  the  Count 
of  Armagnac,  assumed  the  regency, 
and  obtained  possession  of  Katherinc, 
and  other  of  her  children. 

Meanwhile,  Henry,  bent  upon  the 
conquest  of  France,  had  returned  to 
England,  recruited  his  forces,  and  with 
an  army  of  twenty-six  thousand  landed 
in  Normandy,  where  his  efforts  were 
crowned  with  complete  success.  Bayeau, 
Villors,  Falaise,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
of  Lower  Normandy,  were  conquered  in 
the  campaign  of  1417.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  state  of  France  was  more 
deplorable  then  ever.  The  Queen  and 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ruled  at  Paris, 
and  the  Dauphin  and  his  partizans  at 
Poictiers.  Tne  rival  chiefs  being  more 
hostile  to  each  other  than  to  their  na- 
tural enemy,  the  King  of  England,  they 
each  courted  his  assistance  for  their  own 
interest,  by  offers  such  as  no  true  French 
patriot  could  have  made.  These  offers 
Henry  judiciously  refused,and  theFrench 
Queen,  talented  as  she  was  cruel,  tried 
the  expedient  of  sending  him  the  por- 
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trait  of  Katherine,  "  which,"  says  Mons- 
trelet,  "he  gazed  upon  with  raptures, 
and  pronounced  it  matchlessly  beautiful, 
but  withal  he  would  not  abate  one  jot 
of  his  demands." 

Whilst  these  negotiations  were  going 
cn,  Henry  was  busilyoccupied besieging 
the  city  of  Rouen.  The  exertions  made 
to  save  this  important  city  were  pro- 
digious, but  ineffectual.  In  January, 
1419,  Rouen  fell,  and  its  fall  was  re- 
ceived by  the  people  of  France  as  the 
death-knell  of  their  nation's  independ- 
ence. Both  the  Dauphin  and  the  Queen 
now  solicited  a  separate  interview  with 
the  victor  ;  that  with  the  Dauphin  drop- 
ped through,  hut  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
prevailed  on  Henry  to  meet  the  Queen 
in  person.  A  plain  on  the  bank  of  the 
Seme,  near  Maulcnt,  was  the  spot  chosen 
for  the  interview.  Here  an  enclosure 
was  formed  with  palisades,  and  two  mag- 
nificent pavilions  erected  in  the  centre, 
afforded  the  royal  negociators  the  conve- 
nience of  withdrawing  from  the  gaze  of 
the  spectators.  Meanwhile,  Henry  took 
up  his  residence  at  Mantesc,  and  Charles 
and  his  councillors  hastened  to  Pontose. 
It  chanced  that  on  the  thirtieth  of  May, 
the  appointed  day, the  King  of  France  was 
seized  with  a  fit  of  insanity  ;  but  about 
eight  in  the  morning, Isabella,  her  daugh- 
ter Katherine,  and  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, left  Pontose,  cscorjed  by  one  thou- 
sand men-at-arms,  and  King  Henry, 
with  his  brothers  of  Clarence  and  Glou- 
cester, departed  at  the  same  time  with 
an  equal  number  of  horsemen,  from 
Mantese.  At  a  signal  given,  they  en- 
tered the  enclosure  by  opposite  barriers, 
and  met  in  the  centre  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. Henry  bowed  to  the  Queen  and 
the  Princess,  saluted  them,  and  taking  the 
former  by  the  hand,  led  her  into  the 
pavilion,  placed  her  in  one  of  the  chairs 
of  state,  and  seated  himself  in  the  other. 
His  intended  bride  was  placed  opposite 
him ;  it  was  the  first  time  that  he  had 
seen  her ;  and  as  she  was  young,  graceful, 
and  beautiful,  and  withal  anxious  to 
become  Queen  of  England,  she  employed 
all  her  charms  to  captivate  the  heart  of 
the  conqueror.  Whilst  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick was  delivering  a  long  address  in 
French,  Henry  gazed  on  the  fair  Kathe- 


rine with  fond  earnestness— in  fact," 

says  Monstrclet,  44  he  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  her ;"  and  though  he  strove  to 
suppress,  he  could  not  conceal  his  emo- 
tion from  the  penetrating  eye  of  Isabella, 
who,  vainly  believing  that  she  could 
compel  him,  by  hopes  of  again  seeing  her 
daughter,  to  consent  to  more  favourable 
conditions,  withdrew  her  from  that  mo- 
ment from  the  conferences.  But  strong 
as  love  might  be  in  the  heart  of  the  En- 
glish king,  ambition  was  stronger.  At  the 
end  of  a  month,  the  conferences  so  art- 
fully schemed  and  conducted  by  Isabella 
were  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination, 
and  Henry  again  betook  himself  to  the, 
to  him,  more  genial  occupation  of  warfare. 

Success,  as  heretofore,  attended  the 
efforts  of  the  sanguine  Henry.  Fortress 
after  fortress  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
at  length  the  tragical  murder  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  on  the  eleventh  of 
September,  1419,  by  the  partizans  of 
the  Dauphin,  prostrated  bleeding  France 
at  his  feet. 

In  her  eagerness  to  be  revenged  upon 
her  foes,  the  Queen  forgot  the  true 
interests  of  her  country ;  and,  as  a  peace- 
offering,  proffered  the  conqueror  the 
hand  of  Katherine,  the  regency  of 
France  during  the  lifetime  of  the  King, 
and  the  succession  to  the  crown  at  his 
death.  To  these  terms  Henry  acceded. 
The  important  preliminaries  were  sign- 
ed in  December.  On  the  twentieth  of 
the  subsequent  May,  Henry,  attended 
by  sixteen  thousand  men  at  arms,  en- 
tered Troyes,  the  residence  of  the 
French  court,  and  on  the  day  following, 
the  "  perpetual  peace  "  was  signed ;  and 
the  conqueror  was  betrothed,  in  the 
presence  of  a  brilliant  assemblage  of 
English  and  French  nobles,  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame.  King  Charles 
was  not  present, — neither  his  health 
nor  his  feelings  would  permit  him  to 
take  part  in  the  scene,  which  appa- 
rently destroyed  the  independence  of 
France,  and  deprived  his  young  heir  of 
the  succession.  The  marriage  of  King 
Henry  and  the  Princess  Katherine  was 
completed  at  Troyes  on  the  second  of 
June,  in  the  presence  of  the  Empe- 
ror Sigismund,  and  several  European 
princes,  with  extraordinary  pomp  and 
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magnificence.  Although  gorgeous  in 
the  extreme,  the  wedling  festivities 
were  of  very  short  continuance,  as  the 
following  letter  shows  : — 

44  Worshipful  Maister,  I  recomand 
me  to  you.  And  as  touchyng  tydyngs 
the  Kyng  owre  sovercyn  loord  was 
weddid  with  greet  solempnitce  in  the 
cathedrale  chirche  of  Treys  abowte  myd 
day  on  Trinitie  Sunday ;  And  on  the 
Tuysday  suving  he  removed  towards 
the  toune  of  Sens  XVI  leges,  thennis 
havying  wyth  hym  thedir  owre  quene  and 
the  Frensh  estatzy  ;  and  on  Wednysday 
thanne  next  suying  was  sege  leyd  to 
that  toune,  a  greet  toune  and  a  notable 
towards  Bourgoyneward  holden  strong 
with  greet  nombre  of  Ermynakes ;  The 
which  toune  is  worthily  beseged,  for 
ther  lay  at  that  sege  two  Kyngs,  two 
quennes,  IV  ducks  (dukes), '  with  my 
loord  of  Bedford,  whanne  he  cometn 
hider  the  whiche  the  XII  day  of  the 
monyth  of  Juyn  shall  logge  besyde  Parys 
hiderward;  And  at  this  sege  "also  lyn 
many  worthy  ladvs  and  gentelwomen, 
both  Frensh  and  English,  of  the  whiche 
many  of  hem  begonne  the  faits  of  armes 
long  time  agoon,  but  of  lyging  at  seges 
now  they  begynne  first, 

44 .1  OH  AN  0  FORT." 

Thus,  two  days  after  her  marriage, 
Katherine  the  Fair  was  hurried  to  the 
revolting  scenes  of  warfare  ;  and,  if  his- 
tory is  to  be  believed,  her  affection  for 
Henry  made  her  quite  forget  the  woes  of 
her  country.  The  fall  of  France  was  to 
her  a  source  of  joy— her  bridal  music  its 
dying  groans.  But  a  fortnight  after, 
her  espousal,  Henry  took  the  bravely- 
defended  town  of  Montereau,  and  tar- 
nished his  fame  by  inhumanly  butchering 
the  garrison,  under  pretence  of  avenging 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Nor  did  Katherine  once  intercede  on 
behalf  of  these  unfortunate  Frenchmen, 
whose  only  crime  was  that  of  bravely 
defending  their  country  from  the  arms 
of  a  cruel  invader.  After  the  fall  of 
Montereau,  Katherine  accompanied  her 
royal  lord  to  the  siege  of  Melun.  Whilst 
the  siege  was  going  on,  she  resided  with 
many  dames  and  damsels  in  a  house 
Henry  had  had  built  for  the  occasion, 
about  a  mile  from  the  town.    Here,  | 


too,  her  imbecile  father,  King  Charles, 
abode,  that  the  voice  of  the  cannon 
might  not  startle  ban;  and  as  his 
malady  was  soothed  by  music,  the 
King  of  England's  military  band,  vhich 
consisted  principally  of  clarions,  nightly 
serenaded  nim  for  about  an  hour.  On 
the  surrender  of  Melun,  in  November, 
the  two  courts  proceeded  to  Paris.  Not 
knowing  how  the  Parisians  would  re- 
ceive the  English,  Henry  and  his  suite, 
accompanied  by  King  Charles,  entered 
the  city  first  in  grand  procession.  44  He 
was  welcomed,"  says  the  chronicler, 
44  with  great  shows,  merry  noises,  sweet 
carols,  and  jocund  dances ;"  and  the 
chief  citizens  paid  their  conqueror  the 
flattering  compliment  of  wearing  the 
English  royal  livery  of  red,  instead  of 
their  accustomed  blue.  The  two  queens 
entered  Paris  on  the  following  dav,  and 
their  arrival  was  marked  with  a  display 
of  magnificence  and  enthusiasm  too  great 
to  be  described ;  the  houses  were  de- 
corated with  banners  and  hangings; 
processions  paraded  the  streets,  and,  in- 
deed, every  one  was  so  joyed  at  the 
ratification  of  the  44  perpetual  peace," 
that  the  shops  were  closed,  all  serious 
business  stopped,  and  nothing  but  feast- 
ing and  pleasure  indulged  in. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  Christmas 
festivals,  Henry,  accompanied  by  Kath- 
erine, set  out  from  Paris,  with  an  escort 
of  six  thousand  men,  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  In  their 
journey  through  France,  the  royal  pair 
were  greeted  with  enthusiastic  'demon- 
strations of  loyalty,  and  when  they  em- 
barked at  Calais,  the  shore  was  thronged 
with  the  inhabitants,  all  eager  to  catch 
a  last  glimpse  of  their  fair  young  queen. 
After  a  prosperous  voyage,  they  landed 
at  Dover  in  safety,  and  were  conduct- 
ed in  triumph  to  London,  where  the 
queen  was  crowned,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  on  the  twenty-third  of  February, 
1421,  by  Archbishop  Chichely.  Mon- 
strelet  asserts  that  the  coronation  of 
Katherine  of  France  was  solemnized 
with  a  magnificence  hitherto  unDaral- 
leled  in  the  English  annals;  and  Fa- 
byan  details  the  pomp  and  splendour  of 
the  feast  that  followed,  with  no  little 
enthusiasm.    The  queen  sat  at  dinner 
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in  the  Hall  at  Westminster,  supported  on 
the  right  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and  on  the  left  by 
James  the  First,  King  of  the  Scots,  the 
Duchess  of  York,  and  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon ;  whilst  the  Earl  of  March 
knelt  on  the  dais  on  her  right  with  one 
sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  the  Earl  Mar- 
shal, kneeling  on  the  left,  held  her  other 
sceptre ;  and  all  the  nobles  gave  their 
attendance,  each  according  to  his  office 
or  place.  The  feast  being  holdcn  in 
Lent,  every  article,  with  the  exception 
of  brawn,  mustard,  and  confectionery, 
consisted  of  fish.  Amongst  numerous 
other  dishes,  are  enumerated  porpoise, 
sturgeon,  barbel,  smelt,  salmon,  eels, 
soles,  chub,  roach,  cray-fish,  and  lob- 
ster. The  confectionery  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  "  subtleties" — puzzling 
political  enigmas.  One  of  these  con- 
sisted of  an  image  of  St.  Katherine 
disputing  with  the  doctors,  and  a  peli- 
can on  its  nest,  with  this  motto  in  its 
bill:— 

u  Great  Joy  the  King  will  bring  to  this  sign, 
the  people  will  bless  his  Queen  Ksth- 


Another  of  these  stupid  subtleties  dis- 
played a  full-erown  tiger,  looking  into 
a  mirror,  with  a  man  on  horseback,  I 
armed  cap-a-pie,  holding  in  his  hand  > 
a  timer's  whelp,  and  making  a  show  of  I 


throwing  mirrors  at  the  great  tiger,  who 
had  in  his  paw  the  motto, — 

44  The  sight  of  thin  wonderful  mimr 
Will  Ume  ell  fierce  wild  beasts  of  terror." 

The  English  dower  of  Katherine  the 
Fair  was  fixed  at  forty  thousand  crowns 
a  year,  and  secured  on  various  royal 
manors  and  castles,  several  of  which 
had  been  unjustly  wrested  fron  the 
Queen  Dowager  Joanna  of  Navarre,  as 
detailed  in  the  preceding  memoir : — 

"  As  spring  advanced,  Henry  and  the 
Queen  made  a  progress  through  the 
northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  visiting 
together  all  the  holy  shrines  on  their 
way ;  but  at  York,  their  joy  was  cloud- 
ed oy  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the 
defeat  and  death  of  "the  King's  beloved 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  by  the 
Scotch  auxiliaries  at  Bcaujie,  in  Anjou. 
turning  with  revenge  and  vexation, 
Henry  returned  with  Katherine  to 
Westminster,  in  May.  He  then  sum- 
moned a  parliament,  obtained  a  tenth 
from  the  clergy,  raised  loans  in  every 
county,  and,  to  satisfy  his  vengeance, 
by  opposing  Scot  to  Scot,  contracted 
with  several  Scotch  nobles  to  fight 
under  his  banner  —  and  released  the 
Scotch  King,  who  had  been  captive  in 
England  sixteen  years — in  consideration 
that  he  accompanied  the  expedition 
against  the  Dauphin  in  France,  in  quality 
cf  a  volunteer/ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Henry  prosecute*  the  war  against  the  Dauphin — Katherine  remains  in  England — 
Her  disobedience— Birth  and  baptism  of  her  son,  Henri/  tte  Sixth— She  returns  to 
France — Meets  tier  husband  and  her  parents — Goes  with  them  in  grand  state  to 
Paris — Discontent  of  the  Parisians — Death  of  Henry  the  Fifth— His  pompous 
funeral — Katherine  follows — Raises  his  tomb — His  effigy  broken — Henry  the 
Sixth  proclaimed— Katherine  brings  him  to  London— He  is  taken  from  her  charge 
—  Warrant  to  his  governess,  and  to  his  guardian — His  childish  freaks — Kath- 
erine retires  from  court — Is  requested  to  prevent  a  duel  between  the  Dukes  of 
Gloucester  and  Burgundy — She  marries  Owen  Tudor— Her  children  buhim — His 
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FTER  raising  a  pow- 
erful army,  and  plac- 
ing his  fair  Queen 
under  the  charge  of 
the  Duke  of  .Bed- 
ford, whom  he  had 
named  Regent  dur- 
ing his  absence, 
Henry  returned  to  France  on  the  tenth 
of  June.  Before  departing,  he  charged 
the  Queen,  then  enceinte,  on  no  ac- 
count to  give  birth  to  her  heir  at 
Windsor :  for  ill  would  befall  the  mo- 
narch born  in  that  fortress.  Katherine, 
however,  being  a  stranger  to  supersti- 
tion, laughed  at  the  prediction,  and 
disobeyed  the  injunction  of  her  royal 
lord.  On  the  sixth  of  December,  1421, 
she  gave  birth  to  the  unfortunate  King 
Henry  the  Sixth ;  and  when  her  royal 
husband,  who  was  then  besieging  Meaux, 
heard  that  Windsor  was  the  birth-place 
of  the  child,  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
sigh— 

"  All  the  glory  that  I, 
Henry  of  Monmouth,  have  won, 
Will  be  lost  by  this  my  first, 
My  truly  ill-starred  son  1 
My  reign  will  be  but  short— 
His,  Henry  of  Windsor,  long : — 
But,  as  God  has  willed  it, 
So  let  it  be  done." 

The  infant  was  christened  with  great 
pomp  by  the  name  of  his  father;  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  standing  godfathers,  and 
Jaqueline,  Countess  of  Ilainanlt,  god- 
mother. Katherine  tarried  at  Windsor 
till  the  month  of  April,  when,  she  em- 
barked, with  her  infant,  at  Hampton, 
and  landed  at  Harfleur,  with  powerful 


of  Bedford :  the  King's  brother,  Hum- 
phrey, Duke  of  Gloucester,  being  ap- 
pointed Warden  of  England  in  Bedford's 
place.  At  Bois  de  Vincennes  she  was 
met  by  her  husband,  her  father  and 
mother,  King  Charles  and  Queen  Isa- 
bella, and  many  English  and  French 
nobles,  who  "  received  her  as  if  she  had 
been  an  angel  sent  from  God,"  and 
conducted  her  with  great  pomp  to  Paris, 
where  she  and  her  warlike  lord  took  up 
their  abode  at  the  Louvre ;  and  King 
Charles  and  his  Queen  were  lodged  in 
the  Hotel  de  St.  Pol.  "King  Henry 
and  his  consort  Katherine,"  says  Me- 
zerai,  "  kept  open  court  in  grand  state  at 
the  Louvre  upon  the  feast  of  Pente- 
cost, each  crowned  with  their  royal 
diadems.  The  leading  princes  and 
nobles  of  England  and  France  partook 
of  the  sumptuous  banquet ;  but  the 
people  that  went  to  see  the  ceremony 
had  cause  to  regret  the  munificence  of 
their  former  monarch,  and  to  detest  the 
pride  or  parsimony  of  the  English,  who, 
instead  of  bestowing  good  cheer  on  all 
comers,  neither  proffered  them  a  scrap 
of  food  nor  a  drink  of  wine."  The  ci- 
tizens also  gazed  with  envious  eyes  on  the 
magnificence  of  Henry,  and  at  the  same 
time  pitied  and  rcsente'd  the  comparative 
insignificance  to  which  their  own  sove- 
reign had  been  reduced.  Neither  by 
shows  nor  pageantries  could  their  mur- 
murs be  stifled  ;  little  dreaming  that 
what  they  so  ardently  desired  was  about 
to  be  accomplished,  they  sighed  for  the 
power  to  deprive  England  of  the  royal 
dignity  of  France.  Nor  did  Henry, 
then  at  the  summit  of  his 


forces,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  I  ticipate  that  long  ere 


had 
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commenced,  all  his  conquests  and  his 
riches  would  be  snatched  from  his  ar- 
dent grasp  by  the  levelling  hand  of 
death ;  yet  so  it  was.  At  the  urgent 
request  of  the  young  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy,  he  left  Katherine  at  Bois  de  Vin- 
cennes,  and  proceeded  to  raise  the  sie^e 
of  Cosne;  out,  on  reaching  Corbeil, 
the  malady  which  had  for  some  time 
affected  his  constitution,  and  which  he 
had  hitherto  quite  disregarded,  sud- 
denly prostratea  his  strength,  and  ren- 
dered him  unable  to  proceed.  From 
Corbeil  he  was  conveyed:  back  in  a  litter 
to  Bois  de  Vincennes,  where,  affection- 
ately attended  by  his  afflicted  consort, 
he  expired,  after  a  few  days'  painful 
illness,  on  the  thirty-first  of  August 

On  the  day  of  his  death,  Henry  called 
to  his  bedside  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  four  other  nobles, 
when,  after  charging  them  to  protect  the 
interests  of  his  infant  heir,  and  naming 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  tutor  to  the  Prince, 
and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  guardian 
to  the  kingdom,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  Duke,  and  in  tears  of  earnestness 
continued,  "  Comfort  my  dear  wife,  the 
most  afflicted  creature  living,  and  even 
as  I  have  loved  you,  so  extend  your  love 
to  her."  He  then  asked  the  physicians 
how  long  he  had  to  live  ?  "  Attend  to 
the  health  of  your  soul,"  answered  one 
of  them  on  his  knees,  "  for  without  a 
miracle  you  cannot  survive  for  more  than 
two  hours."  He  heard  the  awful  an- 
nunciation with  composure,  and  having 
confessed  his  sins,  ordered  his  chaplains 
to  recite  the  penitential  psalms.  But  at 
the  verse  "  Tnou  shalt  build  up  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,"  he  interrupted  them,  and 
with  an  earnest  but  faint  voice,  declared 
it  had  always  been  his  intention  to  un- 
dertake a  crusade  to  Palestine  immedi- 
ately he  had  completed  the  subjugation 
of  France. 

The  obsequies  of  the  truly  chivalric 
Henry  the  Fifth  were  performed  with 
unexampled  splendour.  The  body  was 
embalmed  and  conveyed  with  the  greatest 
honour  to  Paris,  where,  whilst  it  rested 
in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  solemn 
requiems  were  performed,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  money  and  alms  distributed. 
From  Paris  the  royal  remains  were  con- 


veyed to  Rouen,  and  when  all  necessary 

preparations  were  made  for  their  transfer 
to  England,  "the  body,"  says  Stow, 
"  was  laid  on  a  chariot  which  was  drawn 
by  four  horses,  and  above  the  corpse  was 
placed  a  figure  made  of  leather,  repre- 
senting his  person,  as  nigh  as  could  be 
devised,  painted  curiously  to  the  simili- 
tude of  a  living  creature,  upon  whose 
head  was  set  an  imperial  diadem  of  gold 
and  precious  stones,  on  its  body  a  purple 
robo  furred  with  ermine,  in  the  right 
hand  a  sceptre  royal,  in  the  left  hand  a 
ball  of  gold  with  a  cross  fixed  thereon." 
Thus  adorned,  and  with  its  visage  un- 
covered to  the  heavens,  was  this  figure 
laid  on  a  bed  on  the  same  chariot  with 
the  remains  of  the  king.  And  the 
coverture  of  its  bed  was  of  red  silk 
beaten  with  gold ;  and  besides  that,  when 
the  body  should  pass  through  any  good 
town,  a  canopy  of  marvellous  great 
value  was  borne  over  the  chariot  by  men 
of  greatworship.  In  this  manner,  accom- 
panied by  the  King  of  Scots  and  all  the 
princes,  lords,  and  knights  of  his  house, 
nawas  brought  from  Koucn  to  Abbeville, 
and  thence  through  Hesdin,  Montreuil, 
and  Boulogne  to  Calais.  In  all  this 
journey,  were  many  men  about  the 
chariot,  clothed  all  in  white,  who  bore  in 
their  hands  burning  torches,  intermixed 
with  persons  carrying  banners  and  pen- 
nons, after  whom  followed  all  the  house- 
hold servants  in  black,  and  after  them 
came  the  princes,  lords,  and  knights  in 
vestures  of  deep  mourning,  and  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  English  miles  fol- 
lowed the  Queen  of  England,  right  ho- 
nourably accompanied ;  44  her  tender  and 
pierced  neart,"  says  Speed,  "  more  inly 
mourning  than  her  outward  sad  weeds 
could  in  any  sort  express." 

In  this  manner  the  body  of  King 
Henry  the  Fifth  was  borne  to  Calais, 
whence  it  was  transported  to  England 
by  a  numerous  fleet.  On  landing  at 
Dover,  the  corpse  was  conveyed  in  so- 
lemn state  to  London,  where  the  funeral 
train  was  met*  by  the  bishops  in  their 
pontifical  robes,  the  mitred  abbots,  the 
clergy,  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
the  city,  and  a  multitude  of  people,  all 
anxious  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of 
their  departed  warrior  king.   The  pro- 
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through  London  was  highly  im-  | 
posing.  First  came  the  clergy,  cbau'nting 
the  service  for  the  dead,  then  succeeded 
the  magnificent  funeral  car,  followed  by 
princes,  nobles,  knights,  banner-bearers, 
taper- bearers,  the  Mayor  and  the  Alder- 
men of  London,  and  a  host  of  less  sig- 
nificant personages.  On  reaching  St. 
Paul's,  where  the  body  rested  for  that 
night,  a  solemn  service  was  performed  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  parliament. 
On  the  following  morning  the  procession 
again  set  out  for  Westminster,  and  to 
brighten  the  effect  of  the  scene,  every 
householder,  from  St.  Magnus'  church  to 
Temple  Bar,  stood  at  his  door  with  a 
lighted  torch  in  his  hand.  Here,  after 
the  performance  of  the  solemn  obsequies, 
were  interred,  near  the  shrine  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  the  remains  of  Hennr  the 
Fifth  ;  44  a  monarch,"  says  Walsingnam, 
44  who  was  goodly  in  heart,  sober  in 
speech,  sparing  of  words,  resolute  in 
deeds,  wise  in  council,  prudent  in  judg- 
ment, magnanimous  in  action,  constant 
in  undertaking,  a  great  alms-giver,  and 
a  warrior  so  brave  and  energetic,  that  he 
never  entered  the  battle-field  but  to 
triumph  over  his  foes." 

Thus  ended  the  earthly  career  of  the 
renowned  Henry  the  Fifth,  in  the  five- 
and-thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign.  On  his  grave 
the  widowed  Katherine  placed,  at  her 
sole  expense,  his  silver-plated  effigy,  large 
as  life  and  an  exact  likeness,  reclining 
on  a  tomb  of  grey  marble,  which  was 
long  visited  by  the  people  with  feelings 
of  veneration  and  sorrow.  For  more 
than  a  century  the  effigy  remained  in  ex- 
cellent preservation  ;  but  at  the  period  of 
the  Reformation,  when  the  hammers  of 
destruction  sounded  in  almost  every 
church,  the  head,  being  of  solid  silver, 
was  broken  off,  and  together  with  the 
silver  plates  that  coverea  the  body,  car- 
ried away,  leaving  only  the  uncovered 
oaken  trunk  behind.  The  rude  Latin 
epitaph,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation,  was  at  the  same  time  de- 
faced: 

"  Here  Normandy's  duke,  so  styled  by  conquest 
Just, 

True  heir  of  France,  great  Hector,  lies  In 


The  obsequies  of  her  husband 
eluded,  Katherine  retired  to  Windsor, 
where  she  mourned  his  loss  in  quiet  se- 
clusion. Meanwhile,  her  son,  Henry,  a 
babe  not  yet  twelve  months  old,  was 
proclaimed  King  of  England  and  France. 
44  The  pretty  hands,"  says  one  of  our 
quaint  chroniclers,  "which  could  not 
feed  himself,  were  vet  made  capable  to 
wield  a  sceptre,  ana  he  who  was  behold- 
ing to  nurses  for  milk,  did  nevertheless 
distribute  the  sustenance  of  law  and 
justice  to  the  two  greatest  nations  in 
Europe."  On  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, the  baby  king:  was  conducted  by 
his  mother  from  Windsor  to  London. 
Katherine  seated  on  a  chair  of  state,  and 
with  her  infant  on  her  lap,  passed  through 
the  city  in  great  pomp  to  Westminster, 
where  she  took  her  seat  on  the  throne, 
with  the  King  on  her  knees. 

For  reasons  nowhere  clearly  explained, 
the  council  took  the  King,  when  he  was 
about  two  years  old,  from  the  keeping  of 
his  mother,  and  placed  him  under  the 
guardianship  of  tne  Earl  of  Warwick, 
with  Alice  Boteler  for  his  governess,  and 
Joanna  Astley  for  his  nurse.  That  his 
governess  might  discharge  her  duty  with- 
out restraint,  the  infant  King  was  made 
to  grant  her  authority,  by  special  war- 
rant, and,  with  the  advice  of  his  council, 
to  reasonably  chastise  him  from  time  to 
time  as  the  case  might  require,  without 
being  subsequently  called  to  account. 
In  the  seventh  year  of  his  ajre,  Henry 
was  taken  out  of  female  dominion,  ana 
consigned  wholly  to  the  charge  of  the 
Earl  of  AVarwicic,  who  was  directed  to 
educate  him  in  morals,  manners,  virtue, 
literature,  languages,  and  all  other  be- 
fitting acquirements,  and  to  properly 
chastise  his  neglect  or  disobedience.  In 
his  infancy,  the  conduct  of  Henry  not  a 
little  annoyed  and  embarrassed  his  lords 
and  council.  When  his  presence  was 
needed  in  parliament  or  the  council 
chamber,  instead  of  being  grave  and  si- 
lent, he  would  sometimes  shriek  and  cry, 
sometimes  laugh  and  play  at  roll  ball 
with  the  royal  orb,  or  amuse  the  assem- 
bly by  soundly  thrashing  his  guardian, 
who  usually  carried  him  on  state  occa- 
sions with  his  tov  sceptre ;  whilst  more 
than  once,  his  childish  whims  and  antics 
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put  an  abrupt  termination  to  important 
public  business. 

From  the  period  when  Henry  was 
placed  under  the  dominion  of  Alice  Bo- 
teler,  Kathcrinc  appears  to  have  retired 
from  court,  and,  with  one  solitary  excep- 
tion, never  to  have  interfered  cither  with 
his  private  or  public  affairs.  This  ex- 
ception was,  when,  in  1425,  the  Queens  of 
France  und  England  and  the  Regent 
were  requested  to  prevent  the  duel  be- 
tween the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Bur- 
gundy. Whether  it  was  through  the 
influence  of  Kathcrinc,  or  otherwise,  is 
nowhere  recorded;  but  certain  it  is  that 
by  a  council  at  Paris,  it  was  decreed  that 
,the  challenge  had  been  given  without  a 
sufficient  cause,  and  the  duel  was  never 
fought. 

In  the  same  year,  Baynard's  Castle, 
London,  then  a  splendid  mansion,  where 
the  late  Earl  of  March  had  resided,  was 
granted  bv  Henry  the  Sixth  to  Kathe- 
rine  to  hold  and  to  keep  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  Duke  of  York,  on  condi- 
tion of  keeping  the  buildings  and 
gardens  in  good  preservation  at  her  own 
private  cost. 

From  this  period  till  her  death  our 
information  respecting  Kathcrinc  the  Fair 
is  scanty  in  the  extreme.  She  lived  in 
great  retirement,  and  disgraced  herself 
by  privately  marrying  Owen  Tudor,  a 
needy  but  remarkably  handsome  Welsh 

fentleman,  by  whom  she  had  three  sons  : 
Idmund,  afterwards  father  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  Jasper,  and  Owen.»  The 
time  of  the  birth  of  these  children  has 
not  been  chronicled,  nor  is  the  dutc  of 
Katherine's  second  marriage  known  ;  in- 
deed, most  historians  assure  us  that  it 
was  never  formally  acknowledged ;  and 
this  seems  probable,  as  in  1418,  the  Pro- 
tector, on  learning  that  Kathcrinc  was 
about  to  bestow  her  hand  on  a  knight  of 
mean  birth,  caused  an  act  of  parliament 
to  be  passed,  by  which,  to  marry  a  queen 
dowager  without  the  King's  license,  was 
made  an  offence  punishable  with  the  for- 
feiture of  lands  and  goods. 

•  Henry  afterwards  acknowledged  these 
■ons  of  Katherine  for  brothers,  and  created 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  Jasper,  Earl 
of  Pembroke.  Owen,  the  youngest,  lived  and 
died  a  monk  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster. 


Of  Tudor  himself  but  little  is  known. 
By  some  accounts  his  father  was  a 
brewer,  by  others  he  was  a  descendant 
from  the  celebrated  Cadwaladr.  After 
fighting  under  the  brave  Owen  Glen- 
dower,  he  performed  deeds  of  valour  in 
the  battle  of  Agincourt,  for  which 
Henry  the  Fifth  made  him  an  esquire. 
It  was  whilst  serving  as  a  guard  at 
Windsor  Castle,  when  Kathcrinc  re- 
sided there,  with  her  son,  the  infant 
King,  that  he  won  her  heart.  Onco 
before,  and  once  after  her  death,  he 
broke  out  from  Newgate,  where  he  had 
been  confined,  probably,  for  the  crime 
he  had  committed  in  marrying  her. 
After  this,  he  was  suffered  to  be  at  large, 
— made  keeper  of  the  King's  parks  in 
Denbigh,  in  Wales;  and,  at  length, 
whilst  bravely  battling  for  his  royal 
son-in-law,  he  was  taken  by  the  Earl  of 
March  in  the  fiercely-contested  en- 
counter of  Mortimer* 8  Cross,  and  with 
several  other  Lancastrian  prisoners,  be- 
headed by  tho  Yorliists,  in  Hereford 
market-place,  in  February,  1461. 

In  1436  Katherine  retired  to  the 
Abbey  of  Bermondscy ;  but  whether  as 
a  place  of  refuge  or  restraint  is  un- 
known. However,  as  her  marriage 
with  Tudor  was  never  acknowledged  at 
court,  it  appears  probable  that,  to  escape 
the  vengeance  of  the  powerful  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  she  placed  herself  under  the 
protection  of  his  bitter  enemy,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  exercised 
episcopal  jurisdiction  over  the  Abbey  of 
Bermondscy,  and  who,  we  are  assured, 
at  this  period  treated  the  Queen  Dow- 
ager with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
respect.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Katherine's 
health  declined  from  the  moment  she 
entered  Bermondscy  Abbey;  and  at 
length,  after  several  months  severe  suf- 
fering, she  breathed  her  last  within  the 
walls  of  her  cloistered  asylum,  on  the 
third  of  January,  1437.  Whilst  lan- 
guishing in  the  icy  arms  of  death,  she 
received  from  the  King,  her  son,  a 
costly  tablet  of  gold,  whereon  was  a 
cross,  set  with  sapphires  and  pearls,  as 
a  new-year's  gift;  a  tolerable  proof,  that 
although  his  mother  seldom  or  never 
visited  court,  and  was  not  present  at 
cither  of  his  coronations,  the  kind- 
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hearted  Henry  the  Sixth  still  enter- , 
tained  the  affection  of  a  son  towards 

her. 

Katherine  the  Fair  was  huried  with 
imposing  obsequies.  From  Bermondsey 
her  body  was  removed,  on  the  eighth  of 
February,  to  the  church  of  St.  Kath- 
erine's,  near  the  Tower,  where  masses 
were  sun?  by  the  King's  orders,  for  the 
repose  of  ncrsoul.  The  procession  then 
proceeded  to  St.  Paul's,  where  the  like 
solemn  senrices  were  performed;  after 
which  the  body  was  conveyed  with 
regal  pomp  to  Westminster,  and  finally 
interred  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  under  a 
tomb  of  marble  erected  to  her  memory,  i 
by  her  pious  son,  Kin**  Henry  the  Sixth. 
To  buud  his  own  chapel,  Henry  the 
Seventh  caused  the  Lady  Chapel  and 
the  tomb  of  Katherine  to  be  demolished; 
and  when  he  was  buried,  the  corpse  and 
the  coffin  of  Katherine  were  cxnumed, 
placed  in  a  nook  upon  the  floor,  and, 
until  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  exhibited  to  the  passers-by  at 
the  extra  charge  of  two-pence  per  head ; 
"  a  penance  which  she  inflictea  on  her- 
self," mp  Weever,  "  on  account  of  her 
having,  in  disobedience  to  the  injunction 
of  her  royal  lord,  given  birth  to  her 
•on,  Henry  the  Sixth,  at  Windsor." 

The  following  lines,  penned  since  the 


i  accession  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  were 
hung  up  to  her  memory  in  that  mo- 
narch's chapel. 

u  Here  lies  Queen  Katherine,  closed  in  grave, 
The  French  King's  daughter  fair; 
And  of  thy  kingdom  Charles  the  Sixth, 
The  true,  undoubted  heir. 
Their  joyful  wife  in  marriage  matched 
To  Henry  the  Fifth  by  name: 
Because  through  her  he  nobled  was, 
And  shined  in  double  fame. 
The  King  of  England,  by  descent, 
And  by  Queen  Katherine's  right 
The  realm  of  France  he  did  enjoy, 
Triumphant  King  of  might. 
A  happy  Queen  to  Englishmen 
She  came  right  grateful  here: 
And  four  days'  space  they  honoured  God, 
With  mouths  and  reverend  fear. 
Henry  the  Sixth  this  Queen  brought  forth 
In  painful  labour  plight ! 
In  whose  empire  a  Frenchman  was, 
And  eke  an  English  wight. 
Under  no  lucky  planet  born, 
Unto  himself  no  throne ; 
But  equal  to  his  parents  both— 
In  true  religion !  > 
Of  Owen  Tudor,  after  this, 
The  next  son  Edmund  was. 
!  Oh,  Katherine !  a  renowned  prince, 
That  did  in  glory  pass ! 
Henry  the  Seventh,  a  Britain  pearl, 
A  gem  of  England's  joy ; 
A  peerless  Frince  was  Edmund's  son, 
A  good  and  gracious  roy. 
Therefore,  a  happy  wife  this  was, 
A  happy  mother  pure  : 
Thrice  happy  child,  but  grand-dame  she 
More  than  thrice  happy,  ehure," 
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ARGARET  OF 
ANJOU,  a  princess 
whose  history  is  one 
tissue  of  exciting 
incidents,  was  the 
daughter  of  Rene, 
Duke  of  Aniou,  and 
Isabella,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
She  first  saw  the  light  in  March,  1429, 
at  the  nohle  castle  of  Pont  a  Mousson 
in  Lorraine.  Her  more  accomplished 
than  chivalrous  father  was  the  son  of 
Louis  the  Second,  Kinj*  of  Sicily  and 
Jerusalem,  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  Count 
of  Provence,  and  a  poet,  a  musician,  | 
and  an  artist  of  no  mean  order.  To 
him  we  owe  the  origin  of  the  opera 
ballet ;  and  many  of  his  beautiful  mu-  I 
sical  compositions  have  retained  their  I 
popularity  even  to  the  present  day.  j 
He,  however,  lived  in  turbulent  times, 
and  being  of  a  eentle  and  charitable 
disposition,  the  rude,  lion-hearted  nobles  I 


of  his  era  despised  him,  whilst  by  the 
people  ho  was  adored  for  his  benificence, 
and  surnamcd  the  Good.  When  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  died  in  1430,  his  sue- 
session  to  that  valuable  fief  was  disputed 
by  Count  Vaudemonte.  A  fierce  war- 
fare ensued.  And  at  length  Rene  was 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  in  the  little 
but  sanguine  battle  of  Bulgneville,  in 
1431.  The  mother  of  Margaret,  a 
princess  of  parts,  energy,  and  persever- 
ance, born  and  nurtured  amidst  scenes  of 
trouble  and  warfare,  and  withal  the  pa- 
troness of  Agnes  Sorel,  and  the  contem- 
porary of  the  celebrated  heroine  of 
France,  Joan  of  Arc,  exerted  all  her 
energies  to  obtain  the  release  of  her 
lord ;  but  as  he  had  already  been  con- 
signed to  his  bitter  foe,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  her  efforts  were  fruitless, 
and  for  six  years  the  father  of  Margaret 
of  Anjou  languished  a  closely  confined 
captive  in  tho  highest  tower  of  the 
castlo  of  Dijon.    Rene  only  obtained 
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his  release  hy  the  payment  of  an  enor- 
mous ransom  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
by  consenting  to  a  marriage  between  his 
eldest  daughter  Yolante,  and  Frederick, 
son  and  heir  of  his  rival,  Count  Vaude- 
monte,  and  by  betrothing  the  young 
Margaret  of  Anjou  to  the  Count  St.  Pol. 

Meanwhile,  in  1436,  Louis,  titular 
King  of  Naples,  died  ;  the  succession 
devolved  upon  Kene;  and  his  faithful 
consort  prepared  to  immediately  assert 
his  rights  against  the  posterity  of 
Charles  Durazzo,  who  really  held  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  and  the  crown. 
With  her  mother  the  young  Margaret 
hastened  to  Naples,  when  first  at  Capua, 
the  Neapolitan  residence  of  the  Anjou 
family,  and  afterwards,  on  the  release 
and  arrival  of  her  father,  at  the  superb 
palace  furnished  by  his  predecessor,  Jo- 
anna the  Second,  she  resided  and  re- 
ceived her  education  under  the  care  of 
the  learned  Antoine  de  Salle.  Ken6 
had  worn  the  crown  of  Naples  but  a 
few  months,  when  Alphonso,  King  of 
Arragon,  drove  him  from  the  throne, 
and  pressed  him  so  hard,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  escaped  with  his  wife 
and  family  to  Lorraine ;  where,  as  the 
English  had  possessed  themselves  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  Anjou  and  Maine, 
he  was  reduced  to  the  unpleasant  strait 
of  living  almost  wholly  on  the  bounty 
of  his  brother-in-law,  the  King  of 
France. 

At  this  period  Henry  the  Sixth,  the 
bachelor  King  of  England,  was  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  cultivated  in  mind, 
mild  in  disposition,  pure  and  holy  in 
thought,  and  pining  to  enter  the  married 
state.  11  is  morality  was  most  exem- 
plary, and  when  any  of  the  frail  damsels 
at  court  sought  to  wile  him  into  an  un- 
lawful intimacy,  he  would  turn  away 
with  disdain  exclaiming,  "  Fie,  fie,  in- 
deed! ye  be  greatly  to  blame." 

By  those  rival  statesmen,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  and  Cardinal  Beaufort,  the 
procuring  a  consort  for  the  King  was 
viewed  as  the  deciding  point  of  political 
mastery.  In  1442,  Gloucester  had 
recommended  to  Henry  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Count  of  Armagnac, 
a  belief  that  the  power  of  that 

at  war  with 


France,  might  form  an  impregnable 
bulwark  of  defence  to  Guienne.  But 
before  the  delicate  business  could  be 
brought  to  an  issue  the  French  King 
learned  the  secret,  and  prevented  the 
match,  by  making  the  Count  and  his 
family  prisoner*.  Beaufort,  however, 
was  more  successful  in  his  efforts.  With 
the  astuteness  and  cunning  of  the  En- 
glish cardinals  in  our  own  times,  he  fore- 
saw that  as  Henry  was  devoid  of  capa- 
city, the  Queen,  whoever  she  might  be, 
would  possess  unbounded  influence  over 
the  mind  of  her  husband,  and  therefore, 
should  she  be  tender  of  age  and  possess- 
ed of  energy  and  superior  endowments 
of  mind,  he  might,  possibly,  through 
her  influence,  crush  the  power  of  his 
political  adversaries,  and  bring  about  a 
peace  with  France,  a  measure  wise  as  it 
was  humane ;  it  being  absurd  to  suppose 
that  England  could  retain  the  mastery 
over  a  country  so  extensive,  so  civilizea, 
and  so  populous  as  France,  whilst  the 
very  attempt  to  do  so  had  already  done 
much  to  annihilate  the  arts  of  civili- 
zation, and  to  plunge  both  kingdoms  into 
the  very  depths  of  crime  and  misery. 

Actuated  by  these  motives,  and  a  de- 
sire to  conceal  his  purpose  from  his 
enemies,  the    cardinal,   through  the 
agency  of  Champchevrier,  an  Angevin 
prisoner  belonging  to  Sir  John  Falstolf, 
but  then  at  large,  directed  the  choice  of 
Henry  towards  Margaret  of  Anjou,  a 
princess  but  just  in  her  teens,  of  sur- 
prising beauty  and  wit,  and  of  great 
energies   of  mind.  Champchevrier 
painted  the  beauty  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Margaret  in  such  glowing 
colours,  that  Henry,  almost  in  love  with 
her  from  hearsay,  dispatched  him  with 
great  privacy  to  the  court  of  her  poverty- 
stricken  father  for  her  portrait,  whicn, 
says  the  King  in  his  instructions,  "  must 
be  an  exact  ymagim  alike  in  statute, 
countenance,  beauty,  colour  of  skin,  and 
every  particular,  just  the  like  as  ye  see." 

Meanwhile,  Sir  John  Falstolf,  not 
being  in  the  secret,  became  enraged  at 
the  absence*  ' 


of  his  prisoner  without  U 
or  license,  and  wrote  to  the  King  of 
France,  detailing  the  particulars,  and 
requesting  that  he  might  be  restored  to 
him.    Champchevrier  was  accordingly 
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arrested  on  his  return  with  the  portrait, 
and  conveyed  before  Charles,  who,  on 
learning  his  mission  and  perceiving  the 
advantages  that  might  accrue  to  France 
from  the  union  of  Henry  and  Margaret, 
immediately  released  him,  and  bid  him 
speed  to  England  and  tell  King  lienry 
that  the  marriage  would  be  fully  ap- 
proved of  by  the  court  of  France,  liis 
reappearance  at  Windsor,  however,  cx- 
citea  the  suspicions  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester ;  and  these  suspicions  were 
shortly  afterwards  fully  confirmed  by 
his  again  departing  on  a  secret  mission 
from  the  King  to  the  father  of  the  por- 
tionless Margaret.  The  subject  was 
therefore  laid  before  the  council,  and 
after  much  warm  discussion,  and  despite 
the  determined  opposition  of  Gloucester, 
it  was  resolved  to  negociate  a  peace  with 
France,  based  upon  the  marriage  of  the 
King  with  the  French  Queen's  niece, 
Margaret  of  Anjou. 

Toe  conduct  of  the  negotiation  was 
entrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and 
accepted  by  him  with  real  or  affected 
unwillingness.  His  former  endeavours 
to  establish  a  peace  had  impressed  the 
people  with  a  belief  that  he  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  interests  of  France. 
Then,  probably,  he  feared  the  menaces 
of  the  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Fifth,  which  made  it  penal  to  con- 
clude a  peace  without  first  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  three  Estates  in  both 
nations  ;  or,  perhaps,  he  dreaded  the 
future  malice  of  Gloucester.  But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  he  certainly  would 
not  undertake  the  mission  until  he  was 
secured,  as  he  vainly  supposed,  from  im- 
putation or  peril  by  an  order  signed  by 
the  King,  and  approved  by  the  parlia- 
ment, enjoining  him  to  undertake  the 
commission,  and  pardoning  before-hand 
any  error  of  judgment  into  which  he 
might  fall. 

lie  met  the  French  commissioners  at 
Tours.  A  truce  was  concluded  for  two 
years ;  and  afterwards  the  subject  of  the 
marriage  was  brought  forward.  On  the 
art  of  France  no  objections  were  raised ; 
ut  on  the  part  of  England  there  were 
several  obstacles,  and  some  of  them 
startling  ones.  The  bride's  father,  with 
all  his  high-sounding  titles,  was  aa  poor 


as  a  pauper.  He  had  been  driven  out 
of  Naples ;  England  possessed  Anjou 
and  Maine ;  to  pay  his  ransom,  he  had 
mortgaged  Bar  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  now  he  neither  possessed  a 
castle  nor  an  acre  of  land  that  he  could 
call  his  own.  To  the  marriage  he  wil- 
lingly consented,  but  on  conditions  that 
the  bride's  wedding  portion  should  be 
only  her  charms  and  rare  endowments, 
which  he  pronounced  to  be  of  greater 
worth  than  all  the  riches  of  the  world ; 
and  that  Henry  should  restore  to  him 
the  provinces  ot  Anjou  and  Maine ;  "  for 
how,"  he  demanded,  "can  I  think  of 
marrying  my  daughter  to  the  King  of 
England  whilst  he  withholds  from  me 
my  patrimonial  territories  ?"  These  ob- 
jections, although  reasonable,  were 
highly  embarrassing.  To  receive  the 
bnde  without  a  wedding  portion,  would 
be  a  bold  stroke,  considering  the  poverty 
of  the  King  and  the  hostility  of  the 
nation  to  ail  that  was  French ;  but  in 
addition  to  this,  to  resign  the  duchies  of 
Anjou  and  Maine  for  the  favour  of  her 
hand  would  indeed  be  an  experiment  no 
less  dangerous  than  daring.  However, 
as  the  handsome  Count  de  Kevers  of 
Burgundy,  her  passionate  lover,  was  at 
the  time  earnestly  urging  his  suit  in 
person,  Suffolk,  in  an  evil  hour  for 
himself,  yielded  to  the  demands  of  King 
Rene;  and  the  restitution  of  Anjou  and 
Maine  was  stipulated  in  the  marriage 
treaty. 

On  his  return,  Suffolk,  after  a  strong 
opposition  from  Gloucester  and  his  par- 
tizans,  obtained  the  thanks  of  the  coun- 
cil, the  Lords  and  the  Commons,  for  so 
ably  concluding  the  marriage  treaty; 
with  the  terms  of  which  they  expressed 
themselves  fully  satisfied.  Immediately 
afterwards  he  was  created  Marquis, 
and  by  the  King's  commands  wended 
back  his  steps  to  France,  where,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  October,  he  was  so- 
lemnly contracted,  as  proxy  for  Henry, 
to  Margaret  of  Anjou,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Toul,  in  the  cathedral  of  Nanci ;  the 
imposing  ceremony  being  performed  in 
the  presence  of  the  briuYs  father  and 
mother,  the  English  embassy,  the  King 
and  the  Queen  of  France,  the  Dukes  of 
Brittany  and  Orleans,  and,  in  fact,  all 
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the  leading  nobles  and  ladies  of  the  ' 
courts  of  h  ranee  and  Lorraine.  At  the 
tournament  that  followed,  Pierre  de 
Breze,  him  who  afterwards  performed 
such  deeds  of  valour  in  the  wars  of  the 
Roses,  tilted  and  vanquished  all  the 
noble*  who  had  the  boldness  to  accept 
his  challenge.  The  bride's  father  also 
took  part  in  the  jousts,  and  overcame 
the  King  of  France ;  but  the  prize  was 
won  by  the  Count  St.  Pol,  whose  skill 
and  prowess  astonished  all  beholders. 
The  marriage  fete  lasted  eight  days, 
and  the  spot  where  it  was  held  is  to  this 
dav  called  the  Place  de  Carrier*. 

The  festival  concluded,  Margaret  was 
delivered  over  in  due  form  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Suffolk.  The  King  of  France 
aceompanied  her  for  two  leagues  from 
Nanci,  and  parted  from  her  in  tears. 
Her  father  attended  her  to  Bar  le  Due. 
The  parting  was  heart-rending.  Neither 
the  father  nor  the  daughter  could  speak ; 
and  after  many  fond  embraces,  they,  with 
bursting  hearts  and  choking  sobs,  se- 
parated in  silence.  Never,  say  the 
French  chroniclers,  was  a  princess  so 
adored  by  her  kindred  and  friends  as 
Margaret  of  Anjou. 

II  er  life  through,  Margaret  was  beset 
by  the  torments  of  poverty.  On  the 
day  of  her  betrothment  she  had  hoped 
never  again  to  feel  the  pressure  of  pecu- 
niary necessity ;  but  experience  soon 
convinced  her  of  her  error.  From  the 
court  of  her  needy  father  she  had  set  out 
with  no  money  and  but  little  apparel ; 
and  so  exhausted  was  the  exchequer  of 
her  royal  lord,  that  he  could  not  forward 
her  a  farthing  till  after  the  parliament 
called  in  February,  1445,  had  granted 
him  the  half  of  a  fifteenth  on  all  move- 
ables. The  progress,  therefore,  was 
glow.  After  her  arrival  at  Bar  le  Due, 
we  have  no  tidings  of  her  till  the  sub- 
sequent March ;  when,  attended  by  the 
Marquis  of  Suffolk  and  his  wife,  the 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Dukes  of 
Alencon  and  Calabria,  and  many  other 
nobles  and  ladies,  she  proceeded  from 
Pontoise  to  Nantes  on  the  nineteenth, 
to  Vernon  on  the  twentieth,  to  Rouen 
on  the  twenty-third,  and  sleeping  at 
Bokamsbard  monastery  on  the  thirty- 
first,  passed  on  the  following  day  through 


Pountamdeur,  arrived  at  Hounneet  on 
the  third  of  April,  took  shipping  to 
Kiddacaws  a  few  days  after,  whence, 
with  her  suite,  she  embarked  on  the 
eighth,  and  landed  at  Porchester  on  the 
following'  day.  On  the  tenth  she  pro- 
ceeded by  water  to  Southampton,  where, 
overcome  by  sea-sickness,  she  was  lodged 
in  God's  House,  a  religious  hospital,  free 
to  siek  travellers  of  every  grade,  from 
the  King  himself  to  the  poorest  vassal 
Here,  ere  she  had  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  voyage,  she  was  attacked 
by  the  small-pox.  But  although  severe, 
the  attack  was  short,  as  in  little  more 
than  a  week  afterwards  she  was 
to  Henry  with  the  usual 
Tichfield  Abbey. 

The  doctor's" bill  paid  to  Master  Fran- 
cis, the  physician  who  attended  Mar- 
garet in  this  sickness,  and  in  the  jour- 
ney and  voyage  to  England,  amounted 
to  three  pounds  nine  shillings  and  two- 
pence. Only  three  pounds  nine  shillings 
and  twopence  for  sedulously  attending 
to  the  health  of  the  highest  lady  in  the 
land  during  a  three-months'  perilous 
travel !  What,  in  the  present  day,  would 
the  big-wigs  of  the  medical  profession 
say  to  such  terms  ? 

Although  the  nation  had  loudly  cla- 
moured against  the  Queen,  her  youth, 
beauty,  and  prestige  insured  for  her  a 
cordial  reception.  "  After  her  mar- 
riage," says  the  chronicler,  M  which  took 
place  on  the  twenty-second  of  April,  she 
was  honourably  escorted  to  London  by 
the  lords  and  estates  of  the  realm,  who 
met  her  in  sundry  places,  with  great 
retinues  of  men  in  divers  liveries,  with 
her  emblem  flower — the  daisy — in  their 
bonnets,  and  with  their  sleeves  bor- 
dered, and  some  beaten  with  goldsmiths* 
work  in  most  costly  manner.  The  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  in  an  especial  manner, 
met  her  at  Blackheath,  with  five  hun- 
dred men  in  rich  liveries,  and  conveyed 
her  to  Greenwich,  where  she  was  met 
by  the  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs  of 
the  City  of  London,  in  scarlet  array, 
and  the  crafts  of  the  same,  all  ridine  on 
horseback,  in  blue  gowns,  with  bor- 
dered sleeves  and  red  hoods,  who,  on 
the  twentieth  of  May,  conveyed  her 
with  her  train  through  Southwark,  and 
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so  through  the  City  of  London,  then 
beautified  with  pageants  of  divers  his- 
tories, triumphal  arches,  and  other  shows 
of  welcome,  marvellous,  costly,  and 
sumptuous,  which  I  overpass,  save  only 
to  name  a  few.  At  the  Bridge  foot, 
towards  Southwark,  was  a  pageant  of 
Peace  and  Plenty,  with  verses  m  English. 
Upon  the  Bridge,  Noah's  Ship,  with 
English  verses.  At  Leadcnhall,  Madam 
Grace,  the  Chancellor  of  God.  At  the 
Tun  Inn,  in  Cornhill,  Saint  Marga- 
ret, with  verses  in  English.  At  the 
Great  Conduit  in  Cheap,  the  five  wise 
and  the  five  foolish  virgins,  also  with 
English  verses.  And  at  Paul's  Gate,  the 
resurrection  and  judgment,  with  verses 
accordingly,  all  made  by  John  Lvdgate." 

Margaret  was  crowned  with  great 
pomp  at  Westminster,  on  the  thirtieth 
of  May.  The  coronation  was  splendid ; 
but  the  rejoicings  were  marred  by  the 
injudicious  extravagance  of  the  King, 
wno,  much  as  he  wanted  money,  lavished 
large  sums  on  the  Queen's  English 
attendants  and  her  foreign  suite,  even 
to  the  minstrels  who  came  to  witness 
her  coronation,  and  the  master  of  the 
vessel  which  conveyed  her  to  England. 
The  ceremony  was  succeeded  bv  a  grand 
tournament,  and  a  few  days  afterwards, 
ambassadors  from  Kings  Rcn6  and 
Charles  arrived,  and  congratulated 
Henry  and  Margaret  on  their  nuptials ; 
and,  on  departing,  declared  that  Charles 
desired  nothing  so  much  as  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  perpetual  peace  between 
England  and  i  ranee.  This  assurance, 
however,  was  false;  for  it  was  the 
policy  of  Charles  not  to  conclude  a  last- 
ing peace  until  he  had  completely  driven 
the  English  from  the  soil  of  France. 

As  Cardinal  Beaufort  and  his  party 
had  anticipated,  Margaret,  as  soon  as  she 
came  to  England,  gained  the  ascendancy 
over  the  easy  mind  of  her  husband.  The 
Cardinal  hatl  retired  to  his  bishopric, 
but  Suffolk,  the  tool  of  Beaufort,  and 
the  favourite  of  both  the  King  and  the 
Queen,  gradually  obtained  uncontrolled 
authority  both  in  the  council  and  in  the 
parliament.  But,  although  ostensibly 
directing  his  attention  solely  to  his 
religious  offices,  Beaufort  possessed  im- 
mense power  over  the  crown.  With 


the  Queen,  apart  from  political  ambi- 
tion, he  was  on  terms  of  the  sincerest 
intimacy.  She  made  frequent  visits  to 
his  mansion  at  Walthara,  where  a  su- 
perbly-fitted chamber,  called  the  Queen's 
chamber,  was  kept  solely  for  her  use ; 
whilst,  with  his  immense  riches,  the 
Cardinal  frequently  relieved  the  pressing 
necessities  of  the  royal  pair.  By  these 
and  other  kind  attentions,  Beaufort  won 
the  confidence  of  the  Queen,  and,  through 
her  influence  with  the  King,  ruled  the 
council. 

At  the  commencement  of  1447,  scarcely 
two  years  after  the  marriage  of  Mar- 
garet, the  mysterious  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  took  place.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  Duke  was  murdered 
by  the  connivance  of  Beaufort  and  the 
Queen  :  but  this  improbable  assertion 
is  without  foundation.  All  that  docu- 
mentary  evidence  informs  us  being,  that 
Gloucester— who,  strongly  as  he  had 
opposed  the  marriage  of  the  Queen,  tes- 
tified his  approbation  of  it  a  few  days 
after  her  coronation— was,  from  some 
evidence  not  handed  down  to  us,  sus- 
pected of  disloyalty  by  the  King.  On 
the  tenth  of  February,  1447,  a  parlia- 
ment was  summoned  to  meet,  not  at 
Westminster,  but  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
The  knights  of  the  shires  were  ordered 
to  come  armed.  The  Kins  and  Queen 
proceeded  to  Bury,  where  their  lodgings 
were  strongly  guarded ;  during  the  night 
numerous  patrols  watehed  the  roads  to 
the  town ;  and  it  became  evident  to  the 
least  suspicious  that  mischief  was  brew- 
ing. Gloucester,  however,  not  dream- 
ing that  these  measures  were  taken 
against  himself,  was  present  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  sessions.  The  following  day 
he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  and  seventeen  davs  afterwards 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  It  was 
reported  that  he  had  died  of  apoplexy. 
His  body  showed  no  external  marks  of 
violence,  and  was  publicly  exhibited, 
but  many  still  suspected  that  he  had 
been  privately  murdered.  Whctham- 
stedc,  a  contemporary  writer,  who  had 
received  many  benefits  from  tho  Duke, 
and  was  sincerely  attached  to  his  me- 
mory, and  moreover  wrote  when  tho 
royal  party  were  humbled  to  the  dust,  and, 
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therefore,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  their  | 
resentment,  states,  that  immediately  on 
his  arrest,  the  Duke  was  attacked  with 
an  illness,  of  which  he  died.  Worces- 
ter, another  contemporary,  confirms  this 
statement;  and  Hardvng,  who  finished 
his  Chronicle  in  1465,  in  speaking  of 
Gloucester,  says : 

"  Without  fjitK 
When  in  a  parlesy  (ajxrpUxy)  he  died  in- 
continent 
For  hevynease  and  loruj  of  regiment, 
And  ofte  before  he  was  in  that  sykeness. 
In  pointe  of  detbe." 

Six  weeks  after  the  death  of  Glou- 
cester, Cardinal  Beaufort,  then  eighty 
years  of  age,  breathed  his  last ;  not, 
however,  as  depicted  by  the  poetic  ima- 
gination of  Shakspeare,  in  the  agonies 
of  despair,  but  whilst  calmly  offering  up 

acre  for  himself  and  his  country.  The 
of  his  property  he  left  to  charities. 
To  Margaret  he  bequeathed  the  bed  and 
the  rich  arras  hangings  of  the  Queen's 
chamber  in  his  mansion  at  Waltham. 
His  executor  proffered  the  King  a  pre- 
sent of  two  thousand  pounds,  which 
Henry  refused,  saying,  44  He  was  always 
a  good  uncle  to  me  whilst  he  lived. 
God  reward  him !  Fulfil  his  intentions. 
I  will  not  take  the  money."  It  was 
bestowed  on  the  two  colleges  lately 
founded  by  the  King  at  Eton  and  in 
Cambridge. 


The  death  of  the  Cardinal  deprived 
Margaret  of  her  firmest  support.  The 
King  shrunk  from  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment, devoted  his  attention  to  religion 
and  philosophy,  and  left  the  manage- 
ment of  all  important  state  matters  in 
her  hands ;  and  she  being  young,  inex- 
perienced, and  almost  a  stranger  to  the 
customs  and  prejudices  of  the  English, 
added  to  her  unpopularity,  by  continuing 
her  confidence  to  the  Beaufort  Cabinet, 
with  Suffolk  at  its  head.  But  although 
she  naturally  entertained  a  strong  friend- 
ship for  her  first  English  friend,  Suffolk, 
she  was  not,  as  Shakspeare  would  have 
us  believe,  his  prisoner  before  her  mar- 
riage, nor  his  paramour  afterwards. 

In  1448,  Margaret  founded  and  en- 
dowed Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
which  she  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret  and 
St.  Bernard.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
the  Queen,  to  allav  the  miseries  of  the 
nation,  to  stifle  the  voice  of  sedition, 
and  to  calm  the  rude  blood-thirsty 
spirit  awakened  in  the  people  by  the 
long-continued  wars  with  France,  di- 
rected the  energies  of  the  towns  to 
woollen,  silk,  and  other  manufactures, 
and  of  the  country  to  farming  and  gar- 
dening ;  but  the  arts  of  peace  had  been 
so  long  neglected,  that  no  one  could 
brook  the  monotony  of  regular  labour; 
and  nothing  but  the  excitement  of  battle 
and  plunder  could  satisfy  the  combative 
spirit  of  the  age. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Duke  of  York  aspires  to  the  throne — He  is  removed  from  the  regency  of  France — 
Which  is  conferred  on  Somerset —  The  loss  of  Francs  attributed  to  Margaret — 
Suffolk  impeached — Banished  and  murdered — Jack  Cade  insurrection — Return  of 
Somerset  increases  the  Queen's  unpopularity— York  appeals  to  arms— Henry 
prevents  a  battle  by  granting  his  demands— His  apprehension — Release— Futile 
efforts  to  reconquer  Guienne — Death  of  Talbot. 


,  *,V  BOUT  this  time  the 

W  Duke  of  YoA  be^an 

TVfclxVC  ty  to  turn  his  eyes  to- 
£A  si^Sf  wards  the  throne. 

This  ambitious  no- 
ble was  descended 
by  his  mother's  side 
from  Lionel,  one  of 


the  sons  of  Edward  tho  Third.  The 
reigning  King  sprung  from  John  of 
Gaunt,  a  son  of  the  same  Edward,  but 
younger  than  Lionel ;  thus  the  Duke  of 
York's  claim  by  primogenitureship  was 
prior  to  that  of  Henry.  Hut  the  power- 
ful Duke  did  not  immediately  disclose 
his  designs.     His  friends,  hoi 
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gained  bim  a  party,  by  spreading  the 
rumours  that  Gloucester  had  been  mur- 
dered by  the  connivance  of  the  Queen 
and  Suffolk — that  the  house  of  I,an- 
caster  had  usurped  the  throne — that  the 
King  was  too  imbecile  to  reign — and 
that  Suffolk  had  negociated  Margaret's 
marriage,  at  the  price  of  a  truce  de- 
structive to  the  power  of  England  over 
France.  York  had  been  appointed  Re- 
gent of  France  for  five  years,  but  these 
seditious  doings  of  his  friends  gave  such 
umbrage  to  the  Queen  and  Suffolk,  that 
they  prevailed  on  the  King  to  remove 
him  from  the  regency  before  it  had  ex- 
pired, and  confer  it  on  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  an  ambitious  noble,  who 
sought  to  succeed  to  the  influence  of  his 
departed  relations,  Gloucester  and  Car- 
dinal Beaufort. 

The  cession  of  Maine  in  1448,  was 
followed,  as  the  nation  had  prophesied, 
by  the  invasion  of  Normandy  by  Charles 
the  Seventh.  From  causes,  which  it 
belongs  to  history  to  explain,  the  arms 
of  France  triumphed  ;  and  within  one 
year  and  six  days,  that  extensive  duke- 
dom, with  its  seven  bishoprics  and  one 
hundred  fortresses,  was  again  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  France.  Charles  next 
invaded  Guienne  with  equal  success; 
not  a  fortress  was  prepared  to  resist  his 
army,  every  town  and  castle  submitted, 
and  in  August,  1451,  the  English  were 
deprived  of  all  they  had  ever  possessed 
in  France,  except  Calais. 

The  loss  of  France  greatly  exasperated 
the  nation.  Whilst  the  emissaries  of 
York  fanned  the  flames  of  discontent  by 
attributing  that  loss  to  the  dominating 
influence  of  the  Queen,  they  declared 
that  the  King  was  fitter  for  a  cloister 
than  a  throne,  and  had,  in  fact,  dethroned 
himself,  by  leaving  the  affairs  of  his 
kingdom  in  the  hands  of  a  French 
woman,  who  merely  used  his  name  to 
conceal  her  usurpation,  since,  according 
to  the  laws  of  England,  a  queen-consort 
had  no  power  to  meddle  with  the  affairs 
of  the  state.  Meanwhile,  York,  who 
had  been  made  Governor  of  Ireland, 
viewed  Somerset  as  his  mortal  foe,  and 
increased  his  own  political  influence  by 
winning  the  affections  of  the  Irish. 
The  whole  kingdom  was  in  a  stato  of 


alarming  excitment.  The  .  Bishop  of 
Chinchester,  because,  as  ambassador  from 
the  court  of  England,  he  bad  deli  vered 
Maine  to  the  French  King,  was  set  upon 
and  murdered  by  the  enraged  populace 
at  Portsmouth,  in  January,  14o0,  when 
a  report  was  spread,  that  with  his  dying 
breath  he  pronounced  Suffolk  a  traitor, 
who  had  sold  Maine  to  the  enemy,  and 
whose  influence  was  as  great  in  the 
court  of  France  as  of  England.  In  an 
elaborate  speech  Suffolk  noticed  this 
report  in  parliament  The  Lords  pro- 
nounced him  innocent.  But  a  few  days 
afterwards,  the  Commons,  in  a  series  of 
articles,  some  ridiculously  absurd,  ac- 
cused him  of  treason  ;  ana  so  great  was 
the  clamour  from  without,  that  he  was 
arrested  and  confined  in  the  Tower. 
Neither  the  King  nor  the  Lords  could  be 
convinced  of  his  guilt;  and  at  length, 
to  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  the  Commons, 
the  King  ordered  him  to  be  banished  for 
five  years.  Henry  and  Margaret  parted 
from  him  with  great  affection.  On 
Quitting  the  Tower,  the  rabble  of  Lon- 
don rose  in  riot,  and  endeavoured  to 
take  his  life.  With  difficulty  he  reached 
Ipswich,  where,  after  arranging  his 
affairs,  writing  an  eloquent  letter  to  his 
son,  and  solemnly  swearing  before  the 
knights  and  esquires  of  the  county  that 
he  was  innocent  of  the  crimes  laid  to 
his  charge,  be  embarked  for  France  on 
the  thirtieth  of  April,  in  two  small  ves- 
sels, and  sent  a  pinnace  before  him,  to 
inquire  whether  he  might  be  permitted 
to  land  in  the  harbour  of  Calais.  But 
the  pinnace  was  captured  by  a  squadron 
of  men-of-war,  and  immediately  the 
Nicholas  of  the  Tower,  a  large  ship, 
manned  with  one  hundred  and  eighty 
men,  bore  down  on  the  Dnke's  vessels. 
He  was  ordered  on  board,  and  received 
on  deck  by  the  captain  with  the  ominous 
salutation  of  "  Welcome,  traitor  !"  His 
seizure  was,  doubtless,  a  concerted  plan, 
as  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  Nicholas 
two  nights,  accompanied  by  his  con- 
fessor, whilst  a  messenger,  probably  to 
announce  his  capture  and  receive  in- 
structions, was  sent  on  shore,  and  he 
himself  underwent  a  mock  trial  before 
the  sailors,  by  whom  he  was  condemned 
to  suffer  death.  On  the  second  morning. 
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May  the  second,  a  small  ♦boat  came 
alongside,  in  which  was  a  block,  a  rusty 
sword,  and  an  executioner.  The  Duke 
was  lowered  into  it,  and  the  man  telling 
him  that  he  should  die  like  a  traitor,  at 
the  sixth  stroke  struck  off  his  head. 
According  to  the  Pas  ton  Letters,  his 
body  was  placed  on  the  sands  at  Dover, 
and  watched  by  the  Sheriff  of  Kent,  till 
the  King  ordered  it  to  be  delivered  to 
his  widow,  by  whom  it  was  honourably 
interred  in  the  collegiate  church  of 
Wingfield,  in  Suffolk. 

This  tragical  event  deeply  distressed 
the  King  and  Queen,  and  increased  the 
excitement  of  the  public  mind.  Pesti- 
lence, scarcity,  and  the  violent  harangues 
of  political  partizans  had  already  ren- 
dered the  nation  ripe  for  rebellion. 
Outbursts  had  been  threatened  in  several 
counties ;  and  the  men  of  Kent  now 
heard  with  alarm  and  indignation  the 
repeated  rumours  that  the  Queen  in- 
tended to  take  signal  vengeance  upon 
them  for  having  furnished  the  ships 
which  intercepted  her  murdered  friend 
and  minister,  Suffolk.  The  crisis  was 
a  favourable  one  for  designing  dema- 
gogues ;  and  an  Irish  adventurer,  whose 
real  name  was  Jack  Cade,  but  who  had 
assumed  that  of  Mortimer,  cousin  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  unfurled  the  standard 
of  insurrection  in  Kent,  always  a  tur- 
bulent county.  Taking  up  the  popular 
outcry  against  the  Queen  and  her  mi- 
nister, Cade  set  himself  up  as  a  redre&ser 
of  public  grievances ;  ana  partly  by  his 
own  rude  but  plausible  talents,  and 
partly  from  the  charm  of  the  popular 
name  he  had  assumed,  he  speedily  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  with  whom  he  marched  to  Black- 
heath.  The  insurrection  appearing  for- 
midable, the  King  sent  to  know  the 
wishes  of  the  insurgents.  Their  leader 
answered,  that  they  had  no  ill  design  on 
the  King's  person  ;  that  their  intention 
was  to  petition  parliament  that  the  evil 
ministers  might  be  punished,  as  being 
the  principal  authors  of  the  loss  of  Nor- 
mandy. In  a  few  days  afterwards  they 
presented  their  petition,  which  was  to 
the  same  effect,  and  also  demanded  that 
the  King's  council  should  be  filled  with 
Princes  of  the  blood,  and  other  pru- 


dent and  judicious  persons,  and  not  with 

profligate  men  of  vicious  principles  and 
manners,  incapable  of  managing  the 
affairs  of  the  state. 

These  petitions  were  rejected;  and 
the  King  determining  to  put  down  the 
insurrection  by  force  of  arms,  marched 
against  the  rebel  band  with  an  army  of 
fifteen  thousand  men.  On  his  approach, 
Jack  Cade  retired,  and  lay  in  ambush  in 
a  wood  near  Scvenoaks ;  the  Kin?  would 
have  pursued  him  to  his  retreat,  but  the 
Queen,  who  accompanied  her  royal  lord 
in  this  his  first  essay  in  arms,  overcome 
by  fears  for  his  personal  safety,  prevailed 
on  him  to  return  with  her  to  London, 
and  resign  the  command  of  his  army  to 
Sir  Humphrey  Stafford.  A  fatal  error, 
for  the  rebels  attributed  the  King's 
weakness  to  fear ;  and  when  pursued  by 
a  detachment  of  royalists  under  Sit 
Humphrey,  they  took  courage,  routed 
the  detachment  with  great  slaughter, 
and  killed  the  commander  as  well  as 
his  brother.  The  rebels  now  returned 
to  blackheath  in  triumph ;  and  Cade, 
attired  in  the  "  briganders  set  wyth 
gilded  nails,  hys  salct  and  gilded 
spurs"  of  the  slaughtered  Sir  Humphrey, 
marched  towards  London  without  op- 
position, whilst  the  King  and  Queen 
hastily  fled  to  Kenilworth,  leaving  a 
garison  in  the  Tower  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Scales.  This  flight  of  the 
King  and  his  court,  impolitic  as  it  was 
cowardly,  has  been  attributed  to  the 
Queen's  weakness  by  some  writers;  but 
this  is  mere  conjecture. 

The  city  of  London  opened  her  gates 
to  the  rebels ;  Cade  entered  in  triumph 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  pausing 
beside  the  London  Stone,  smote  it  with 
his  sword,  exclaiming,  "Now  is  Mor- 
timer King  of  London !"  He  took  up 
his  residence  in  Southwark,  preserved 
st  rict  discipline  amongst  his  troops,  pro- 
hibited them  under  the  severest  penalties 
from  doing  injury  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  each  evening  led  them  back  in  order 
into  the  Borough.  On  the  second  day 
he  caused  the  mayor  and  the  judges 
to  sit  in  Guildhall,  and  having  obtained 
possession  of  the  lord  treasurer,  Lord 
Say,  arraigned  him  before  them.  Lord 
Say  pleaded  the  privilege  of  the  peerage* 
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but  the  insurgents  forcibly  took  him 
from  the  officers,  hurried  him  to  the 
Standard,  in  Cheapside,  and  immediately 
smote  off  his  head,  which  they  placed  on 
a  pole  and  carried  through  the  streets. 
His  son-in-law.  Sir  James  Cromer,  was 
shortly  afterwards  seized  and  mercilessly 
beheaded,  without  judge  or  jury.  On 
the  third  day  the  rebels  attacked  and 
plundered  some  of  the  splendid  shops  in 
Westcheap ;  and  the  citizens,  fearing  si- 
milar depredations,  on  the  next  morning 
shut  the  gate  on  London  Bridge  against 
them.  A  severe  battle  now  ensued. 
Lord  Scales  afforded  powerful  assistance 
to  the  citizens;  six  times  the  bridge 
gate  was  taken  and  retaken,  but  at  the 
end  of  six  hours  the  citizens  prevailed, 
and  a  short  truce  was  taken  by  mutual 
consent.  The  two  archbishops,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  were  then 
in  the  Tower,  seized  the  favourable 
moment,  crossed  the  river,  and  by  offer- 
ing a  free  pardon  under  the  great  seal 
to  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms, 
prevailed  on  the  insurgents  to  disperse 
and  return  in  peace  to  their  homes. 
Cade  accepted  the  pardon,  but  repenting 
of  it  immediately  afterwards,  again  un- 
furled his  banner.  His  good  stars, 
however,  had  deserted  him.  He  found 
but  few  followers,  and  on  retiring  with 
these  to  Rochester,  they  quarrelled 
amongst  themselves  respecting  the  di- 
vision of  their  plunder ;  and  Cade,  upon 
whose  head  a  reward  of  one  thousand 
marks  was  set,  fled  for  safety  into 
Essex,  where  Alexander  Iden,  the  sheriff 
of  Kent,  overtook  him,  and  slew  him. 

Margaret  and  Henry  returned  to 
London  about  the  eleventh  of  July,  and 
as  the  public  mind  still  continued  in  a 
state  of  feverish  excitement,  stringent 
measures  were  adopted  to  prevent  another 
outburst.  The  chief  of  Cade's  followers 
were  arrested  and  brought  to  the  scaf- 
fold, and  by  their  dying  confession  they 
led  the  Queen  to  believe  that  the  revolt 
had  been  instigated  by  the  Duke  of 
York,  whom  they  declared  they  had 
intended  to  place  on  the  throne.  The 
Queen  and  the  court  took  alarm,  whilst 
York,  at  the  close  of  August,  raised  the 
hopes  of  his  party  by  quitting  Ireland 
unbidden  and  unexpectedly,  and  with  a 


retinue  of  four  thousand  men  hastening 

towards  London.  On  reaching  the  me- 
tropolis, York  treated  the  King  with 
insolence,  and  after  exacting  from  him 
a  promise  that  he  would  call  a  parlia- 
ment without  delay,  retired  to  his  castle 
of  Fotheringay. 

At  this  crisis  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
returned  from  France ;  the  Queen  hailed 
his  arrival  as  a  blessing,  and  he  being 
the  nearest  of  kin  to  Henry,  the  ties  of 
relationship  sanctioned  her  friendship 
towards  him,  and  induced  her  to  hope 
that  his  fidelity  and  services  would  prove 
an  effectual  check  to  the  ambition  of 
York.  But  unfortunately  Somerset's 
name  was  connected  with  the  loss  of 
Normandy  :  he  was  one  of  those  ac- 
cused by  the  people  of  selling  the  in- 
heritance of  the  Crown  to  the  enemy, 
and  the  Queen  shared  his  unpopularity 
by  shielding  him  from  the  fury  of  the 
Parliament.  The  Commons  petitioned 
the  King  to  send  him  to  the  Tower ;  to 
oblige  tnem,  Henry  granted  their  re- 
quest ;  but  immediately  the  stormy  ses- 
sion was  over,  Margaret  caused  him  to 
bo  released  and  elevated  to  the  high 
office  formerly  enjoyed  'by  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk. 

York,  however,  was  too  aspiring, 
astute,  and  powerful  to  admit  his  adver- 
sary to  enjoy  the  distinguished  favours 
of  his  Sovereign  in  peace.  Raising 
forces  in  the  marches  of  Wales,  he  as- 
sumed the  position  of  a  political  dictator, 
and,  as  the  Londoners  shut  their  gates 
against  him,  proceeded  to  Dartfora,  in 
the  hope  of  alluring  the  men  of  Kent 
to  his  standard.  Henry,  by  the  advice 
of  Margaret,  took  the  field  against  him, 
in  January,  1452 ;  but  the  King's  horror 
of  shedding  human  blood  led  him  to 
avoid  a  battle.  A  conference  took  place; 
and  by  the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester and  Ely,  the  Kin£  forgave  him 
for  taking  up  arms,  and,  in  compliance 
with  his  demands,  agreed  to  appoint  a 
new  council,  in  which  he  should  be  in- 
cluded, and  ordered  Somerset  into  cus- 
tody ;  on  which  York  disbanded  his  array, 
and  came  unarmed  to  confer  with  Henry 
in  his  tent.  By  the  Queen's  connivance 
Somerset  was  placed  behind  the  hanging 
iu  the  royal  pavilion,  where  he  could 
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witness  the  conference  in  silence.  York, 
who  believed  him  to  be  secure  in  the 
Tower,  after  respectfully  saluting  the 
King,  said,  "  Sir,  it  was  with  no  other 
view  than  to  brine  that  traitor,  Somer- 
set, to  justice  that  I  took  ut>  arms." 
Upon  the  mention  of  traitor,  Somerset 
sprung  from  his  hiding-place,  and  look- 
ing sternly  at  York,  angrily  exclaimed, 
•*  Lying  varlct !  thou  art  the  traitor,  not 
I ;  for  years  thou  hast  fervently  desired 
lo  clutch  the  Crown  from  the  head  of 
our  good  and  lawful  King  Henry ;  but, 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  the  ambition 
York  shall  yet  be  bowed  to  the  dust, 
and  the  red  rose  of  Lancaster  wave  tri- 
umphant over  the  mightiest  throne  in 
Christendom." 

44  Monster  in  human  shape !  crafty 
wretch  as  thou  art,  I  defv  thee !"  retorted 
York, who,  having  seized  a  puntlet  from 
one  of  the  knights, flung  it  with  great  force 
at  the  feet  of  Somerset.  "But  for  thy  cow- 
ardice and  treacherv,  Normandv  would 
still  have  shone  a  bright  jewel  in  the 
crown  of  England."  "  Brand  me 
traitor  ?  In  verity,  the  devil's  deeds  of 
all  the  traitors  in  Christendom  since 
creation  began  would  not  fill  a  catalogue 
with  such  black  infamy  as  thy  un- 
righteous doings.  Thou  wert  cursed  in 
thy  birth  !  Pitchy  midnight  hurried 
thee  into  the  world !  The  tempest  fiends 
and  the  furies  heralded  thy  coming,  and, 
but  that  Nature,  overcome  by  the  toils  of 
day,  then  slept,  she,  in  pity  to  man- 
kind, would,  in  that  hour  of  horror, 
have  consigned  thee  to  the  icy  arms  of 
death,  ana  saved  the  bloodshed  that 
doubtless  will  succeed  thy  fall ;  for,  by 
the  Lord's  body !  thy  evil  doings  will  yet 
greatly  trouble  the*  kingdom,  and  thy 


end,  come  when  it  may,  be  that  of  a 

detested  traitor !"  Then,  turning  to 
Henry,  he  concluded  .  44  Indeed,  cousin, 
I  did  not  expect  this  from  my  Sove- 
reign;" Mid,  burning  with  rage,  retired. 

Henry,  being  ignorant  of  the  prox- 
imity of  Somerset,  stood  motionless  and 
speechless  during  this  angry  altercation. 
But,  although  astonishment  had  para- 
lysed the  Monarch,  Margaret,  incensed 
beyond  measure  at  the  bold  insolence  of 
York,  ordered  him  to  be  arrested  as  he 
left  the  pavilion.  Fortunately  for  York, 
the  position  of  parties  prevented  his 
enemies  from  wreaking  their  vengean  e 
on  him  now  he  was  in  their  power. 
The  King  recoiled  from  the  idea  of 
shedding  his  blood,  and  the  intelligence 
that  his  BOO,  the  Earl  of  March,  wai 
about  to  advance  with  an  army  to  libe- 
rate him,  so  alarmed  the  Queen  and  the 
Council,  that  on  li ia  solemnly  swearing 
fealty  to  the  Kim:  in  St.  Paul's,  ho  was 
released,  and  retired  to  his  castle  of 
Wigmorc. 

At  this  moment  the  inhabitants  of 
Guiennc,  impatient  under  the  yoke  of 
their  new  masters,  ottered  to  renew  their 
allegiance  if  Henry  would  supply  them 
with  forces.  The  offer  was  eagerly  ac- 
cepted, and,  by  the  advice  of  Margaret, 
her  friend  Talbot,  the  veteran  Kail  of 
Shrewsbury,  then  in  his  eightieth  year, 
hastened  to  Guienne,  and  took  the  field 
at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  men.  At 
first,  victory  favoured  the  enterprise,  but 
on  the  twentieth  of  J uly,  1453,  at  the 
siege  of  Chatillon,  the  English,  over- 
powered by  numbers,  suffered  a  severe 
defeat,  and  the  gallant  Talbot  and  his 
son  were  slain,  and  the  power  of  France 
was  again  established  in  Guienne. 
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HE  death  of  Talbot 
-a  severe  blow  to 
the  Queen  and  the 
court,   and  by  the 


people  mourned  as  a 
national  calamity — 
was  followed  by  an 
event  which  further 
raised  the  hopes  of  York  and  his  friends. 
The  King  haa  long  been  in  a  declining 
state  of  health,  the  infirmities  of  body 
weakened  his  mind,  and.  at  length,  whilst 
confined  to  the  chamber  of  sickness  at 
Clarendon,  his  reason  fled,  and  left  him 
in  a  state  of  helpless  idiotcy.  Henry 
was  in  this  hapless  condition  when,  to 
the  joy  of  the  Lancasterians,  the  Queen 
gave  birth  to  "  that  child  of  sorrow  and 
infelicity,"  Prince  Edward.  The  Prince 
was  born  on  St.  Edward's  day,  October 
the  thirteenth,  1453,  and  baptized  with 
the  usual  ceremony  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Bi&hop  of  Win- 
chester. The  Queen's  enemies  attempted 
to  throw  doubts  on  the  legitimacy  of  the 
young  Prince,  By  some  it  was  pre- 
tended that  the  King  was  not  his  father, 
whilst  others  asserted  that  the  real 
Prince  had  been  born  dead,  and  the  pre- 
sent infant  was  a  spurious  child,  who  had 
been  substituted  for  him.  The  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  nation,  however, 
silenced  these  suspicions ;  but  whilst  the 
friends  of  tranquillity  hailed  the  event 
with  joy,  others,  with  deeper  penetra- 
tion, regarded  it  as  the  precursor  of  a 
sanguine  succession  war. 

The  committee  appointed  to  visit  the 
unfortunate  King,  then  at  Windsor, 
formally  reported  his  insanity  to  parlia- 
ment, and,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
March,  1454,  the  Duke  of  York  was  ap- 
pointed Protector  during  the  royal  plea- 
sure, or  until  the  King's  son,  who  had 
alreadv  been  created  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Earl  of  C  hester,  was  of  age.  No 
political  power  was  invested  in  Margaret, 
nor  did  she  grasp  at  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. The  duties  of  a  wife  and  the 
cares  of  a  mother  engrossed  her  serious 
attention,  whilst,  as  a  relaxation,  she,  as 


Queen  Consort,  gave  audiences,  and  oc- 
casionally held  courts.  The  first  act  of 
the  York  council  was  to  arrest  Somerset 
in  the  Queen's  presence  chamber,  confine 
him  in  the  Tower,  deprive  him  of  the 
government  of  Calais,  and  confer  that 
important  post  on  the  Protector.  Mar- 
garet  was  greatly  enraged  at  the  disgrace 
of  her  friend  and  minister,  but  it  was 
out  of  her  power  to  prevent  his  fall. 
However,  the  King  recovered  the  use  of 
his  reason  about  Christmas,  when,  by 
Margaret's  influence,  Somerset  was  re- 
leased from  his  confinement,  and  York 
deprived  of  the  Protectorate. 

The  Kind's  first  interview  with  his 
wife  and  child  on  his  recovery  is  thus 
quaintly  narrated  in  the  Paston  Letters : 

M  On  the  Monday  afternoon  the  Quene 
cam  to  hym  and  brought  my  lord  Prince 
with  her,  and  when  he  asked  her  what 
the  Prince's  name  was,  and  the  Queue 
told  him  Edwarde,  he  held  up  his  hands 
and  thanked  God  thereof ;  and  he  sayde 
he  never  knew  till  that  time,  nor  wist 
not  what  was  sayde  to  him,  nor  wist 
not  where  he  had  been  whiles  he  was 
syke  till  now  ;  and  he  asked  who  was  the 
godfathers,  and  the  Quene  told  him,  and 
she  told  him  that  Cardinal  Kemp  was 
dede;  and  he  seyde  oon  of  the  wysest 
lords  in  this  land  was  dede;  and  he 
scyth,  he  is  in  charity  with  all  the  world, 
and  so  he  woldc  all  the  lordes  were. 

The  Queen  and  Somerset  again  ruled 
as  heretofore;  but  the  triumph  of  the 
Lancasterians  was  short-livea.  York 
retired  in  disgust  to  the  marches  of 
Wales,  raised  an  army,  and  with  Nor- 
folk, Salisbury  and  Warwick  marched  to- 
wards London.  By  the  advice  of  the 
Queen,  Henry,  at  the  head  of  two  thou- 
sand men— all  he  could  muster  in  the 
time— hastened  to  oppose  him.  On  the 
twenty-second  of  Mav,  1455,  the  hostile 
forces  met  at  St.  Alban's.  Being  by 
nature  humane,  Henry  endeavoured  to 
avoid  a  battle ;  but  as  York  demanded, 
and  the  King  refused,  the  surrender  of 
Somerset  and  his  associates,  an  appeal 
to  arms  was  inevitable.    The  Royalists 
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raised  their  standard  inside  the  town, 
the  Yorkists  outside.  The  attack  was 
commenced  by  Warwick  breaking  down 
the  barriers  at  the  entrance  of  the  town, 
and  forcing  his  way  into  the  streets,  his 
followers  loudly  shouting,  44  A  Warwick ! 
a  Warwick  I"  The  encounter  was 
desperate,  but  of  short  continuance :  in 
an  nour  the  Royalists  were  routed  with 
great  slaughter,  Somerset,  Northumber- 
land, and  Clifford  being  numbered 
amongst  the  slain.  Although  severely 
wounded  in  the  neck,  Henry  stood  under 
his  own  royal  banner  till  all  his  friends 
had  fled  or  were  killed ;  when  being  left 
alone,  he  coolly  walked  into  the  house  of 
a  tanner,  where  he  was  immediately 
visited  by  York,  who,  bending  his  knee, 
bade  him  rejoice  that  the  traitor  Somer- 
set had  now  his  deserts.  44  For  mercy's 
sake  !"  answered  Uenry,  44  put  a  stop  to 
the  effusion  of  the  blood  of  my  subjects." 
When  the  Duke  had  complied  with  this 
request,  he  took  Henry  by  the  hand  and 
led  him  first  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban 
and  then  to  his  own  apartments,  whence 
he  conducted  him,  witn  all  the  outward 
semblance  of  respect  to  London,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of.  May. 

At  the  battle  of  St.  Alban' s  was  the 
first  blood  spilt  in  those  sanguine  in- 
testine wars  occasioned  bv  the  ani- 
mosities which  subsisted  between  the 
houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  and 
known  as  the  wars  of  the  Roses — the 
Lancasterians  assuming  the  red  rose 
as  their  symbol,  and  the  Yorkist* 
that  of  the  white.  In  these  fearful  civil 
commotions,  which  for  thirty  years 
deluged  the  plains  of  England  with 
blooa,  eighty  princes  were  slain,  and  the 
ancient  nobility  almost  entirely  annihi- 
lated. 

Henry  was  now  but  a  prisoner, 
treated  with  the  forms  of  royalty.  Dis- 
tress of  mind  brought  on  a  relapse  of  his 
malady,  and,  to  add  to  his  misfortunes, 
he  was  forced  to  pardon  York  and  name 
him  Protector,  not  as  before,  during  the 
pleasure  of  himself  only,  but  at  the  will 
of  the  King  in  parliament,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal. 

Margaret  was  at  Greenwich  with  her 
•on  Pnnce  Edward,  when  the  news  of 


the  defeat  of  St.  Alban's  reached  her. 
Being  at  this  crisis  unable  to  aid  the 
cause  of  the  Royalists,  she  bore  her  mis- 
fortunes with  fortitude  and  resignation. 
To  her  delight  York  granted  ner  the 
custody  of  her  imbecile  husband,  in  No- 
vember, on  condition  that  she  imme- 
diately retired  with  him  and  the  Prince 
her  son  to  Hertford ;  an  arrangement  the 
state  of  public  affairs  forced  her  to  ac- 
quiesce in,  as  just  previously  the  Par- 
liament, which  was  made  up  of  her  ene- 
mies, had,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  cen- 
sured her  for  taking  advantage  of  the 
King's  weakness,  by  assuming  the  exe- 
cutive power  of  the  crown,  and  wielding 
the  sceptre  with  the  arm  of  despotism 
and  oppression. 

If  York  expected  to  yet  exchange  his 

5 resent  for  a  still  higher  title,  he  was 
isappointcd.  The  meek  and  just  cha- 
racter of  Henry  procured  him  the  good- 
will of  the  people  and  the  friendship  of 
many  of  the  nobles,  whilst  the  lofty 
spirit  of  Margaret  took  every  oppor- 
tunity to  oppose  the  growing  pretensions 
of  the  Yorkists.  Returning  to  Green- 
wich (by  what  means  history  saith  not) 
the  Queen  Grew  around  her  the  Lancas- 
terian  princes,  and  the  kindred  and 
friends  of  those  who  had  fallen  under 
the  royal  standard  at  St.  Alban's.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  year  Henry 
again  recovered  his  health,  when  the 
Queen,  after  holding  a  grand  meeting  of 
his  friends  in  private,  hurried  him,  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  1456,  to 
Parliament,  where,  in  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  York  and  his  leading  partizans, 
who  little  expected  his  presence  in  the 
house,  the  surprised  members  acceded 
to  all  his  demands;  and,  on  the  following 
day,  the  duke,  to  his  astonishment  ana 
vexation,  was  forced  to  resign  his  com- 
mission. 

Aeain  were  tho  offices  of  government 
filled  by  the  Queen's  friends.  The  great 
seals  were  bestowed  on  Waynflcte,  bish- 
op of  Winchester,  Henry  Ueaufort,  heir 
of  the  late  Somerset,  was  created  prime 
minister,  and  Margaret,  in  the  name  of 
the  King  and  the  council,  exercised  the 
regal  authority.  In  the  spring  of  1457 
the  Queen,  in  the  company  of  her  royal 
lord,  paid  a  visit  to  the  leading  towns  in 
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hp  vera  1  of  the  midland  counties.  At 
Coventry  their  majesties  were  received 
with  especial  favour.  Pageants,  quaint, 
curious,  and  gorgeous,  welcomed  their 
entry,  and  the  beauty,  the  talents,  and 
the  kindly  condescension  of  Margaret, 
won  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  so 
completely,  that  for  years  afterwards 
Coventry  went  by  the  name  of  Queen 
Margaret's  haven  of  safety. 

Whilst  at  Coventry,  Henry  summoned 
a  great  council  there.  York,  Salisbury, 
and  Warwick  attended,  and  they  each 
committed  wilful  perjury  by  taking  the 
following  strongly-worded  oath  : — "  I 
knowleche  you  most  hi^h  and  myghty 
and  most  Xtcn  prynce,  Kyng  Henry  the 
Sixth,  to  be  my  most  redoubted  soverain 
lord,  and  rightwesly  by  succession  borne 
to  rcigne  upon  me  and  all  your  liege 
people  voluntarily  and  by  no  constraint 
ne  cohersion." 

As  at  this  council  all  the  lords  had 
sworn  never  again  to  seek  redress  by 
force,  but  to  submit  their  quarrels  to  the 
arbitration  of  their  sovereign,  Margaret 
endeavoured  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  the  opposing  parties.  The 
Yorkists  received  her  overtures  with 
mistrust;  but  when  Henry,  who  had 
long  acted  as  the  only  impartial  man  in 
his  kingdom,  laboured  for  the  same  end, 
they  put  faith  in  his  sincerity,  and  in 
January,  1458,  the  belligerent  nobles 
held  a  congress  of  pacification  in  Lon- 
don. Each  party  came  with  their  re- 
tainers, and  the  duty  of  preserving  the 
peace  was  undertaken  by  the  mayor, 
Sir  Godfrey  Boleyn,  ancestor  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  second  consort  of  Henry  the 
Eighth*,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
armed  citizens.  The  Royalists  sat  daily 
at  the  Whitefriars  in  tne  afternoon,  the 
Yorkists  at  the  Blackfriars  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  so  fierce  were  the  debates,  so 
numerous  the  angry  recriminations,  that 
two  months  passed  ere  anything  like  an 
understanding  could  be  effected.  Whilst 
the  congress  was  sitting,  Margaret  pru- 
dently retired  with  her  husband  and 
child  to  Berkhampstead,  where  Henry, 
attended  by  several  of  the  judges,  daily 
received  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  congress.  At  length,  Henry,  as 
•  See  memoirs  of  Anne  Boleyn. 


umpire,  gave  his  award ;  the  agreement 

passed  the  great  seal  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  March,  and  on  the  following 
day,  says  the  chronicle,  "  the  King  and 
Queen  entered  London  in  great  state, 
and  for  the  outward  publishing  of  this 
hollow  truce  there  was  a  solemn  pro- 
cession to  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  at  which 
the  King  was  present  in  his  habit  royal, 
with  his  crown  on  his  head.  Before  li im 
went,  hand-in-hand,  Somerset  and  Salis- 
bury, Exeter  and  Warwick,  and  so  forth, 
one  lord  of  the  one  faction  and  another 
of  the  other,  and  behind  the  King  the 
Duke  of  York  led  the  Queen  by  the 
hand  with  great  familiarity  to  all  men's 
sights."  The  citizens  of  London  ex- 
pressed great  pleasure  on  witnessing  tho 
pageant;  they  huzzaed  mightily,  made 
great  bonfires,  and  ran  through  the 
streets,  calling  out  "Rejoice,  England! 
Rejoice  !  for  this  love-day  has  made 
concord  and  unity  between  the  King  and 
the  great  Duke  of  York!"  But,  de- 
lighted as  the  citizens  were  with  the 
imposing  spectacle,  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  tne  passions  of  ambition  and 
revenge  burned  as  strongly  as  ever  in 
the  breasts  of  the  belligerent  lords.  The 
Yorkists,  under  feigned  pretences,  re- 
tired from  court ;  Salisbury  hastened  to 
his  castle  in  Yorkshire ;  York  proceeded 
to  the  marches  of  Wales ;  and  Warwick, 
whom  the  short-sighted  King  had  just 
previously  appointed  High  Admiral  and 
Governor  of  Calais,  took  to  the  sea  at 
the  head  of  the  navy.  In  May,  War- 
wick, who,  as  he  had  been  the  first  to 
spread  the  lying  slanders  on  her  honour, 
was  deeply  despised  by  the  Queen,  plun- 
dered the  Lubeck  fleet,  an  act  of  piracy 
for  which  Margaret  caused  him  to  be 
summoned  to  attend  the  council  at  West- 
minster. The  citizens,  being  attached 
to  the  Earl,  deemed  the  conduct  of  tho 
Queen  severe ;  tumults  ensued,  in  which 
the  Queen's  attorney-general  was  killed. 
The  servants  of  the  royal  household  and 
Warwick's  retainers  quarrelled  and 
fought  severely.  The  affray  graduully 
became  more  alarming ;  the  governors 
of  Furnival's,  of  Clifford's,  and  of  Bar- 
nard's Inns,  and  William  Taylor,  the 
alderman  of  the  ward  where  the  riots 
broke  out,  were  sent  to  prison ;  and,  as 
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the  earl  himself  was  attacked  one  day  as 

be  left  the  court,  he  beliered.  or^ffected 
to  believe,  that  his  life  was  in  danger, 
and  hastening  to  the  north,  arranged  his 
plans  with  York  and  Salisburr.  and  them 
returned  to  C  alaia,  to  abide  till  the  time 
ami  red  for  striking  the  decisive  blow. 

Aware  of  the  purpose  of  her  enemies, 
Margaret  busied  herself  in  preparations 
for  the  coming  contests.  Collars  of  white 
swans,  the  badge  of  the  routhful  prince 
Edward,  were  liberally  distributed 
amongst  the  Royalists,  and  the  King's 
friends  were  invited  to  meet  him  in  arms 
at  Leicester.  In  the  summer  of  1459, 
Margaret,  under  the  pretence  of  benefit- 
ing the  King's  health,  but  also  to  win 
the  people  to  her  cause,  proceeded  with 
him  and  her  son  Prince  Edward  on  a 
tour  through  the  loval  counties  of  War- 
wick, Stafford,  and  Cheshire.  Meanwhile, 
York  and  his  partisans  actively  can- 
raised  the  aid  of  their  friends,  and,  in 
the  spring  of  14-59,  the  dissension,  no 
longer  confined  to  the  nobles  and  knights, 
had  penetrated  into  the  cloistered  homes 
of  the  monks  and  the  cottages  of  the 
poor.  Summer  passed  on.  At  length 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  marched  from 
Middleham  to  join  the  Duke  of  York  in 
the  marches  of  Wales.  The  Queen,  fear- 
ing for  the  safety  of  her  royal  husband, 
who  then  lay  sick  at  Coleshill,  in  War- 
wickshire, sent  Lord  Audley,  with  ten 
thousand  men,  to  oppose  him.  The 
armies  met  at  Bloreheath,  in  Stafford- 
shire, on  the  twenty-third  of  September. 
Victory  favoured  the  Yorkists,  and  the 
Earl  conducted  his  troops  without  fur- 
ther molestation  to  Ludlow.  Margaret 
witnessed  the  defeat  of  her  forces  from 
the  turret  of  a  church  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; it  was  the  first  battle  she  had 
looked  upon,  and,  so  far  from  daunting 
her  courage,  it  aroused  within  her  breast 
the  bold  warrior  energies  which  had 
hitherto  remained  dormant,  and  from 
that  hour  she  resolved  to  assert  the 
rights  of  her  royal  husband  and  son  at 
the  sword's  point.  Hastening  to  Co- 
rcntry,  she  collected  together  a  powerful 
army,  and  naming  the  King,  who  was 
then  sufficiently  recovered  to  travel,  its 


I  commander,    marched   to  Worcester, 
pitched  her  camp,  and  dispatched  the 
Bishop  of  Salisburr  to  her  opponents, 
with  offers  of  the  hang's  pardon  to  all 
who  would  return  to  their  allegiance 
within  six  days.    This  offer,  although 
rejected  with  disdain  by  the  Yorkists, 
proved  beneficial  to  their  interests,  as 
during  the  delay  they  were  joined  by 
Sir  Andrew  Trollop,  at  the  head  of  a 
large  body  of  men-at-arms  from  Calais. 
Urged  by  "Margaret.  Henry  now  advanced 
to  within  half  a  mile  of  Ludlow  Castle, 
where  the  Yorkists  lav.    At  the  sight 
of  the  royal  banner  the  duke's  forces 
expressed    an  unwillingness  to  fight 
against  the  King  ;  and  to  rally  them, 
York,  on  the  following  morning,  spread 
a  report  that  Henry  was  dead,  and  com- 
pleted the  farce  by  ordering  mass  to  be 
chaunted  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  But 
the  artifice  was  immediately  discovered, 
and  Sir  Andrew  Trollop,  with  his  four 
thousand  veterans,  instantly  retired  in 
disgust,  and  joined  the  King.  Conster- 
nation now  spread  through  the  army  of 
the  rebels,  and,  as  the  royal  pardon  was 
again  proclaimed,  they  deserted  to  the 
King  by  hundreds.    As  a  last  resource, 
the  confederate  lords,  in  a  submissive 
letter,  endeavoured  to  draw  the  Royalists 
into  a  negociation,  but  the  energy  of  the 
Queen  thwarted  their  purpose,  and  at 
midnight  they  fled  in  dismay.  York, 
with  his  second  son,  the  Earl  of  Rut- 
land, sailed  to  Ireland,  and  Warwick, 
Salisbury,  the    Earl  of    March,  and 
others,  round  their  way  to  Calais.  Thus 
ended  the  first  campaign  directed  by  the 
councils  of  Margaret  of  Anjou.  The 
victory,  being  a  bloodless  one,  was  highly 
gratifying  to  the  humane  disposition  of 
the  King ,  and,  after  he  had  granted  an 
amnesty  to  the  rebels  deserted  by  their 
leaders,  the  Queen  conducted  him  in 
triumph  to  Coventry,  where  early  in 
November  he  called  a  parliament,  in 
which  attainders  were  passed  against 
York  and  his  party,  and  a  new  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Kim:,  the  Queen,  and 
Prince  Edward  was  framed  and  sworn 
to  by  the  assembled  peers  and  pre- 
lates. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Warwick  returtu  to  England— Battle  of  Northampton — Henry  taken  prisoner — 
Flight  of  Margaret — York  publicly  claims  the  crown— Margaret  again  in  arms — 
Her  victory  at  Wakefield— Battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross— Second  battle  of  SU 
Albans  Margaret  retakes  the  King — Her  vindictive  conduct  offends  the  Lon- 
doners They  compel  her  to  wit/tdraw  to  the  north — Triumph  of  the  whits  rose — 

Accession  of  Edward  the  Fourth — Margaret  resolves  to  strike  another  blow — Is 
defeated  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Tbwton — She  retires  to  Scotland — And  continues 
her  efforts  to  recover  the  throne— Her  partizans  fail  to  obtain  aid  from  France— 
WhiUur  she  sails — Mortgage  of  Calais — She  returns  with  Brezi  to  Northumber- 
land Her  temporary  successes — Shipwreck — Battle  of  Hexham — Adventures  in 

the  woods — Her  cause  hopeless — She  retires  to  the  court  of  her  fatJter — Her  son's 
tutor— Flight  of  her  partizans. 


ESP  ER ATE  as  the 
cause  of  the  Yorkists 
appeared  to  be  at 
this  period,  their  lost 
fortune  was  speedily 
\Jl  regained  by  the 
power,  energy,  and 
activity  of  Warwick. 
This  nobleman  retained  the  command  of 
the  fleet  and  the  government  of  Calais. 
His  popularity  was  great ;  he  defied  the 
Queen  and  the  council  to  deprive  him 
of  the  important  posts;  took  all  the 
ships  of  the  Royalists  he  could  meet 
with,  and  sailing  to  Dublin,  concerted 
measures  with  the  Duke  of  York  for  a 
second  and  more  strenuous  effort  to 
clutch  the  crown  from  the  brow  of  the 
gentle  King.  All  being  prepared,  he 
landed  in  Kent  on  the  fifth  of  June, 
with  one  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
and,  proceeding  to  Canterbury  cathedral, 
solemnly  swore  that  himself  and  York 
were  true  liegemen  of  the  King.  His 
advancing  army  swelled  to  twenty-five 
thousand,  or,  according  to  some  chroni- 
clers, to  forty-five  thousand.  He  was 
joined  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Bishops  of  London,  Lincoln,  Exeter 
and  Ely,  Lord  Cobbam,  and  all  the 
gentry  of  Kent.  London  joyfully 
opened  her  gates  to  him  on  the  second  of 
July,  1460  ;  but  his  tarry  in  the  metro- 
polis was  brief.  Hastening  to  North- 
ampton, whither  Margaret  and  Henry 
had  advanced  with  their  army,  he  gave 
battle  to  the  Royalists  on  the  tenth  of 
July.    Margaret  seemed  confident  of 


victory ;  but  after  the  action  had  been 
well  sustained  by  both  sides  for  about 
two  hours,  the  treacherous  Lord  Grey 
of  Ruthvn,  instead  of  defending  his  post, 
admitted:  the  enemy  into  the  heart  of  the 
royal  camp,  and  gave  the  success  of  the  day 
to  the  Yorkists.  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Viscount 
Beaumont,  and  many  other  of  the  Royal- 
ist nobles  and  knights  were  slain.  The 
Queen,  who  from  a  neighbouring  emi- 
nence had  witnessed  the  battle,  fled  with 
her  infant  son  in  dismay.  Her  enemies 
pursued  her  in  hot  haste,  but,  after  being 
plundered  of  her  jewels  by  her  own  ser- 
vants, and  escaping  numerous  perils,  and 
enduring  fearful  privations,  she  found 
herself  secure  within  the  impregnable 
rock-bound  walls  of  Harlech  castle,  in 
North  Wales.  Henry  was  taken  prison- 
er, and  conducted,  with  every  demon- 
stration of  respect,  to  London,  where  a 
parliament  was  called,  the  acts  passed  at 
Coventry  repealed,  and  the  Yorkists  pro- 
nounced to  be  faithful  and  loyal  sub- 
jects. 

The  Duke  of  York,  beine  apprized  of 
the  victory,  entered  London  on  the 
eleventh  of  October,  with  a  retinue  of 
five  hundred  horsemen,  and  pressing  on 
to  Westminster,  passed  through  the  hall 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  standing 
with  his  hands  upon  the  throne,  shewca 
by  his  manner  that  he  only  waited  for 
an  invitation  to  place  himself  on  it 
But  the  whole  assembly  was  silent; 
even  his  own  partizans  had  not  tbe  heart 
to  express  a  wish  to  dethrone  the  un- 
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offending,  gentle-minded  King.  At 
length  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
asked  hira  if  he  would  visit  the  King. 
44 1  know  of  no  one  in  this  realm,"  he 
angrily  answered,  44  who  ought  not 
rather  to  visit  me ;"  and  hurrying  from 
the  house,  appropriated  to  himself  the 
apartments  of  the  palace  usually  occu- 
pied by  the  Sovereign 

From  this  hour  York  publicly  avowed 
his  claim  to  the  crown.  A  statement  of 
his  claim  was  read  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  tenth  of  October,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  Lords  laid  this  statement 
before  the  King,  who,  on  reading  it,  al- 
though a  prisoner  in  the  power  of  York, 
boldly  answered,  44  My  father  was  King, 
his  father  was  also  King ;  I  have  worn 
the  crown  forty  years ;  from  my  cradle 
you  have  all  sworn  fealty  to  me  as  your 
Sovereign,  and  your  fathers  have  done 
the  like  to  my  fathers.  How  then  can 
my  right  be  disputed  ?" 

At  length,  however,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  King  should  wear  the  crown 
for  the  term  of  his  life,  and  that  the 
Duko  and  his  heirs  should  succeed  to  it. 
To  this  arrangement  Ilenry  was  forced 
to  acquiesce  ;  and  immediately  after- 
wards, the  Duke  of  York  compelled  him 
to  sign  an  order  commanding  the  Queen 
to  return  with  his  son  to  London,  and 
declaring  her  wilful  disobedience  to  be 
an  act  of  high  treason.  When  Margaret 
received  this  order  she  was  in  Scotland, 
whither  she  had  proceeded  to  solicit  aid 
from  the  Scotch  King,  who  being  the 
son  of  a  J«ancast<Tian  princess,  strenu- 
ously seconded  her  efforts.  Eight  days 
afterwards  she  crossed  the  border  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army,  and,  strengthened 
by  all  the  chivalry  of  the  northern 
counties,  marched  against  York,  and 
drove  him  to  retire  for  security  to  his 
strong  castle  of  Sandal,  where  he  in- 
tended to  wait  the  coming  of  his  son 
Edward  with  reinforcements.  But  Mar- 
garet, aware  of  her  strength,  drew  her 
army  up  under  the  castle  walls,  and  by 
challenges,  taunts,  and  threats  urged  the 
Duke  to  give  her  battle.  For  several 
days  he  disregarded  her  defiances.  At 
length,  however,  either  to  put  a  Btop  to 
her  taunts,  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
to  supply  the  wants  of  his  garrison,  he, 


on  the  thirtieth  of  December,  ushered 
forth,  fought  the  Royalists  with  inferior 
forces  near  Wakefield,  and  on  the  same 
day,  either  in  the  battle,  or  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner,  lost  his  life.  The 
conflict  was  sanguinary.  Margaret,  as 
was  her  custom,  directed  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  engagement,  but  did  not 
tight  in  person.  By  her  judicious  gene- 
ralship the  Yorkists  were  surprised  by  a 
vigorous  attack  in  the  flank  and  the  rear, 
and  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour  two 
thousand  of  their  men,  with  many  of 
their  leaders,  lay  dead  on  the  field.  The 
most  bloody  act  was  committed  by  Lord 
Clifford.  This  ruthless  noble,  on  his 
return  from  the  slaughter,  overtook 
York's  youngest  son,  the  Earl  of  Rut- 
land, at  Wakefield  Bridge,  and  plunging 
a  dagger  into  his  heart,  exclaimed,  *4  As 
thy  father  slew  mine,  so  will  I  slay  thee, 
and  all  of  thy  lineage."  He  then  cut 
off  the  Duke  of  York's  head,  crowned  it 
with  a  paper  diadem,  and  presented  it 
to  the  Queen,  saying,  44  Madam,  your 
troubles  are  over ;  behold  !  the  ransom 
of  your  husband."  Margaret  first  be- 
held the  appalling  spectacle  with  horror, 
but  presently  afterwards  feelings  of  tri- 
umphant revenge  urged  her  to  again 
look  upon  the  head  of  the  man  who  had 
well  nigh  wrested  the  crown  from  the 
grasp  of  her  husband  and  her  son.  And 
this  time  the  paleness  had  fled  from  her 
face,  her  eyes  beamed  with  joy,  and, 
after  she  had  indulged  in  a  loud,  long, 
and  violent  laugh,  moro  befitting  a 
demon  of  war  than  the  gentle  nature  of 
woman,  she  ordered  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury to  be  beheaded,  and  the  heads  of 
the  duke  and  the  earl  to  be  placed  on 
York  gate,  with  a  space  between  them 
for  those  of  the  Earls  of  March  and 
Warwick,  which  she  declared  should 
keep  them  company  before  many  days 
had  elapsed. 

Immediately  after  this  action  Mar- 
garet, with  the  main  body  of  her  vic- 
torious army,  marched  towards  London, 
where  the  Earl  of  Warwick  had  been 
left  in  command  of  the  main  body  of  the 
Yorkists,  whilst  she  sent  a  detachment, 
under  the  King's  uterine  brother,  Jasper, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  against  Edward,  heir 
to  the  lato  Duke  of  York,  who  was 
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hastening  from  the  Welsh  marches  to 
interpose  an  army  between  Margaret 
and  the  metropolis.  Pembroke  met  the 
Yorkists  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  in  Here- 
fordshire, on  the  second  of  February, 
1461,  on  which  day  the  earl  was  com- 
pletely routed,  with  the  loss  of  four 
thousand  men.  The  remainder  of  his 
forces  fled  for  their  lives,  and  his  father, 
Owen  Tudor,  was  taken  prisoner,  and, 
with  many  others,  executed,  to  revenge 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and 
the  outrage  offered  to  the  manes  of  the 
Duke  of  York. 

Margaret,  with  better  fortune  than 
Pembroke,  encountered  no  opposition 
before  reaching  the  town  of  St.  Alban's, 
whither  Warwick,  with  the  King  in  his 
train,  had  marched  from  London  to  op- 
pose her.  Warwick's  forces,  being  com- 
posed principally  of  Londoners,  proved 
no  match  for  the  Queen's  more  stalwart 
northern  men.  The  encounter,  never- 
theless, was  fierce,  obstinate  and  bloody. 
Warwick  held  the  town ;  the  Royalists 

Knetrated  the  streets,  fought  his  men 
ck  hand-to-hand,  quarter  neither  be- 
ing given  nor  accepted ;  and,  at  length, 
put  them  to  the  rout,  the  veil  of  night 
alone  saving  them  from  utter  destruction. 
The  day,  however,  might  not  have  been 
the  Queen's  but  for  the  treachery  of 
Lovelace,  who,  in  the  hour  of  need,  de- 
serted Warwick,  and  taking  with  him  a 
considerable  body  of  Londoners,  went 
over  to  the  enemy.  The  Yorkists  in 
their  flight  left  the  King  sitting  in  his 
tent,  with  no  one  but  his  chamberlain 
and  three  or  four  attendants.  His  situ- 
ation was  perilous,  the  victors,  all  bent 
upon  the  work  of  rapine  and  murder, 
being,  with  few  exceptions,  unacquainted 
with  his  person.  Towards  morning  he 
was  discovered  by  Lord  Clifford,  when 
the  Queen,  with  her  son,  flew  to  his  pre- 
sence with  transports  of  joy,  and,  after 
many  affectionate  embraces,  prevailed  on 
him  to  bestow  the  honour  of  knighthood 
on  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  also  on 
about  thirty  of  the  Lancasterians,  as  a 
reward  for  their  courageous  conduct  in 
the  fight.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the 
seventeenth  of  February ;  about  two  thou- 
sand men  were  slain,  and  the  next  day 
Margaret  sullied  her  name  by  the  exe- 


cution of  Lord  Bonville  and  Sir  Thomas 
Kyrvil,  two  Yorkists,  who,  according  to 
some  historians,  would  have  fled,  but 
were  persuaded  by  the  King  to  remain 
in  his  tent,  to  protect  him  from  barm, 
under  a  promise  that  they  should  not 
suffer. 

Had  Margaret  pressed  on  to  London 
the  moment  after  winning  the  victory  of 
St.  Alban's,  the  red  rose  would,  doubt- 
lees,  have  triumphed  permanently.  But 
her  soldiers,  weary  of  marching,  would 
not  proceed ;  many  of  them  were  fierce 
borderers,  accustomed  to  live  by  rapine, 
and  now  that  thev  had  defeated  their 
foes,  they  dispersed  to  pillage  the  coun- 
try. Instead  of  cheeking  these  depre- 
dations, as  the  King  desired,  Margaret, 
with  a  thirst  for  revenge,  which  too  often 
influenced  the  actions  of  her  after-years, 
encouraged  them ;  and,  on  finding  that 
the  Londoners  were  unwilling  to  supply 
the  wants  of  her  army,  she,  with  less 
judgment  than  malice,  permitted  her 
barbarous  northern  auxiliaries  to  carry 
their  ravages  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
capital. 

The  inhabitants  of  London  and  the 
country  around,  disgusted  with  the 
Queen  s  vindictive  conduct,  took  up  arms 
to  defend  themselves  from  these  rude 
plunderers  ;  and  on  the  approach  of 
Warwick  and  the  young  Edward  of 
York,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
they  unfurled  the  banner  of  the  white 
rose,  and  compelled  the  Queen  to  with- 
draw to  the  northward  with  her  husbaud 
and  son.  On  the  following  day  Edward 
rode  into  London  with  all  the  pomp  of 
a  triumphant  King.  His  youth,  beauty, 
and  urbanity  won  the  hearts  of  the  popu- 
lace, whilst  the  ill-starred  fate  of  nis 
father  and  brother,  and  the  dreadful 
ravages  of  the  Royalists,  increased  the 
hatred  towards  the  Queen.  To  gain  the 
suffrages  of  the  people,  Warwick  re- 
viewed his  troops  in  St.  John's  Fields ; 
when  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  seizing  the 
opportunity  to  address  the  spectators, 
demanded  whether  they  would  have 
Henry  of  Lancaster  or  Edward  of  York 
for  their  King?  "A  York!  a  York!" 
was  the  unanimous  cry  of  the  assembly. 
The  council,  all  Yorkists,  seconded  the 
cry ;  and  on  the  fourth  of  March  the  hoir 
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of  York  was  proclaimed  King  by  the 
title  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  anil  the 
•ccptrn  passed  for  ever  from  the  hands  of 
the  weak,  but  truly  virtuous,  benevolent, 
and  religious  monarch  Henry  the  Sixth. 

Meantime,  Margaret,  undaunted  by 
the  success  of  her  foes,  raised  an  army 
of  sixty  thousand  men,  in  order  to  strike 
her  strongest  blow.    The  command  of 
these  forces  was  entrusted  to  Somerset 
and  Clifford,  and,  by  their  advice,  she 
consented  to  remain  with  her  husband 
and  son  within  the  city  of  York,  whilst 
they  marched  against  the  array  of  the 
white  rose.     The  preparations  of  the 
house  of  York  were  equally  formidable. 
At  the  head  of  forty-nine  thousand  men 
Warwick  conducted  the  young  Edward 
to  enforce  his  claims  to  the  contested 
crown.    Both  sides  at  length  met  and 
fought  at  Ferry  Bridge,  in  Yorkshire ; 
but  the  contest  was  undecided,  and  the 
next  day,  March  the  twenty-ninth,  being 
Palm  Sunday,  between  the  villages  of 
Towton  and  Saxton,  was  fought  the 
most  fierce  and  bloody  battle  that  ever 
happened  in  any  domestic  war.  The  en- 
gagement began  at  nine  in  the  morning ; 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow  drifted  in  the  face 
of  the  Lancasterians,  and  nearly  blinded 
them  ;  Lord  Falconbcrg,  who  led  the 
van  of  the  Yorkists,  improved  this  ad- 
vantage by  causing  a  party  of  his  archers 
to  advance,  discharge  a  volley  of  flight 
arrows,  and  immediately  afterwards  shift 
their  position.    The  Lancasterians,  un- 
suspicious of  the  ruse,  and  prevented  by 
the  snow  from  perceiving  the  changed 
position  of  their  opponents,  emptied  their 
quivers  by  repeated  discharges  of  ar- 
rows without  producing  any  effect.  The 
Yorkists  now  advanced,  led  on  by  Ed- 
ward in  person,  and,  after  assailing  their 
foes  with  a  murderous  discharge  of  ar- 
rows, made  a  terribly  destructive  charge. 
The  bow  was  laid  aside  on  both  sides 
for  the  sword  and  the  battle-axe.  At 
three  in  the  afternoon  the  Lancasterians 
began  to  give  way,  when  the  Yorkists, 
redoubling  their  efforts,  broke  their 
ranks,  and  a  precipitate  flight  ensued. 
The  victory  was  decisive.    By  Edward's 
orders  no  quarter  was  given  to  the  van- 
quished, and  the  pursuit  and  slaughter 
continued  all  the  night  and  the  following 


day.    The  Lancasterian  loss  was  esti- 
mated at  thirty-six  thousand  men,  seve- 
ral thousands  of  whom  perished  in  tbe 
river  Cock,  which  intercepted  their  re- 
treat.   The  Earls  of  Westmoreland  and 
Northumberland  and  five  barons  fell  in 
the  battle,  and  the  Karls  of  Devon  and 
Wiltshire  were  made  prisoners  and  be- 
headed. In  allusion  to  this  most  terrible 
of  battles,  where  Englishmen  slew  En- 
glishmen with  a  courage  deserving  of  a 
better  cause  than  that  of  placing  an  am- 
bitious stripling   upon   the  contested 
throne  of  their  country,  the  poet  Southey 
savs : — 

• 

u  Witness  Aire's  unhappy  water, 
Where  the  ruthless  Clifford  fell, 
And  whereWharfe  ran  red  with  slaughter, 
On  the  day  of  Towceater1*  field, 
Gathering  in  its  guilty  fiood 
The  carnage  and  the  ill-apilt  blood 
That  forty  thouaand  Uvea  could  yield. 
Creasy  was  to  this  but  sport, 
Poictiera  but  a  pageant  vain, 
And  the  work  of  Agincourt 
Only  like  a  tournament." 

The  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Exeter, 
having  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  to 
York,  conducted  Margaret  and  her  hap- 
less husband  and  son  to  Alnwick,  and 
thence  shortly  afterwards  to  Berwick. 
Margaret,  to  win  the  aid  of  the  Scots, 
rave  them  possession  of  the  town  of 
Berwick,  and  caused  her  son,  then  in  his 
eighth  year,  to  be  betrothed  to  tbe 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Scottish  Kine; 
and,  although  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  was  related  to  Mary  Gueldres,  the 
Queen  Regent  of  Scotland,  afterwards 
prevented  the  marriage  from  being  com- 
summated,  these  measures  greatly  in- 
creased the  distressed  Queen's  unpopu- 
larity in  England.  Meanwhile  the  Par- 
liament, which  assembled  on  the  fourth 
of  November,  pronounced  the  crown  to 
be  Edward's  by  rijrht,  and  attaindered 
the  Queen,  her  husband,  their  son,  and 
almost  every  man  who  had  supported 
the  cause  of  the  red  rose.  But  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou  was  too  courageous,  too 
resolute  to  be  cast  down  by  the  apparent 
hopelessness  of  her  position.  With  the 
promise  of  an  English  dukedom  she  se- 
cured the  services  of  the  powerful  Earl 
of  Angus ;  and  to  aid  her  cause,  Lord 
Hungerford  and  Sir  Robert  Whitting. 
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ham  paid  a  visit  to  the  court  of  France. 
In  a  letter  addressed  by  these  noblemen 
to  Margaret,  dated  August,  1461,  after 
informing  her  of  the  death  of  her  uncle, 
Charles  the  Seventh,  they  continue  : 
"  Madam,  fear  not,  but  be  of  gode  com- 
fort, and  beware  that  ye  adventure  not 
your  person  ne  ray  lord  the  Prince  by 
the  sea  till  ye  have  word  from  us,  unless 
extreme  necessity  drive  ye  thence ;  and 
for  God's  sake  the  Kyng's  hygbness  be 
advised  the  same,  for  we  learn  that  the 
Earl  of  March  hath  sent  his  great  navy 
upon  the  sea." 

But  as  the  efforts  of  these  nobles  and 
of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  had  also 

Sue  to  France,  proved  unsuccessful, 
argaret,  almost  friendless  and  quite 
moneyless,  resolved  to  visit  the  Conti- 
nent, and  invite  her  foreign  kindred  and 
friends  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  her  in- 
jured husband.  Sailing  from  Kirkcud- 
bright, she  landed  in  Brittany  on  the 
eighth  of  April,  1463,  and  obtained 
from  the  Duke  the  handsome  present  of 
twelve  thousand  crowns.  From  Brit- 
tany she  hastened  to  her  cousin,  Louis  the 
Eleventh  ;  but  the  cold,  politic  monarch 
of  France,  although  he  nad  passed  the 
early  years  of  his  childhood  in  the  com- 
pany of  Margaret,  disregarded  her  tears 
and  entreaties,  until  she  offered  Calais  as 
a  security,  when  he  lent  her  twenty 
thousand  crowns,  and  permitted  Breze, 
the  seneschal  of  Normandy,  one  of  the 
nobles  who  had  negociated  her  marriage, 
and  who  now  entertained  a  tender  re- 
gard for  her,  to  follow  her  fortunes  with 
two  thousand  men.  With  this  little 
army  Margaret,  after  an  absence  of 
five  months,  returned,  and,  having 
eluded  the  pursuit  of  the  English  fleet, 
which  had  long  waited  to  intercept  her 
passage,  landed  in  October  in  North- 
umberland, and  summoning  her  friends 
and  her  Scotch  allies  to  her  standard, 
successfully  besieged  the  three  strong 
fortresses  of  Kamborough,  Alnwick,  and 
Dunstanburgh. 

This  transient  gleam  of  success  was 
followed  by  a  severe  reverse.  On  the 
arrival  of  Warwick  with  overwhelm- 
ing forces,  Margaret,  with  her  French 
auxiliaries,  took  to  their  ships.  A 
storm  arose,  and  part  of  her  fleet,  with 


all  her  treasures,  was  dashed  on  tho 
rocky  coast ;  five  hundred  followers,  who 
had  sought  refuge  in  Holy  Island,  were 
cut  to  pieces  or  taken  by  Sir  Robert 
Ogle,  and  the  Queen,  in  an  open  fishing 
boat,  attended  only  by  Breze  and  her 
beloved  son,  carried  tne  sad  tidings  to 
her  friends  at  Berwick.    The  Lancas- 
tcrians  were  now  attacked  and  over- 
powered  bv  the  Yorkists,  who  took 
Bamborougn  and  Dunstanburgh  in  De- 
cember, and  Alnwiek  in  the  subsequent 
J anuary ;  and  three  months  afterwards, 
on  learning  that  the  ex-King  Henry 
had  left  that  safe  Lancasterian  refuge, 
the  castle  of  Hardlough,  in  Wales,  and 
with  Somerset  was  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hexham,  Lord  Mon- 
tague unexpectedly    marched  against 
them  and   routed  them  with  great 
slaughter.    Henry  was  so  closely  pur- 
sued in  his  flight  from  Hexham,  that 
three  of  his  attendants,  attired  in  blue 
velvet,  were  taken,  one  of  them  wearing 
his  bycoket,  or  cap  of  state,  embroid- 
ered with  two  crowns  of  gold,  and  orna- 
mented with  pearls.    He,  however,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  escape,  and  for  a 
period  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  foes. 
Margaret,  fearing  for  the  life  of  her  son, 
fled  with  him  and  her  faithful  friend 
Breze  to  the  neighbouring  woods,  where, 
bewildered  and  lost  in    the  tangled 
mazes  of  the  forest,  they  were  attacked 
by  banditti,  who  robbed  them  of  all 
their  money  and  valuables.    Whilst  tho 
ruffians  were  with  drawn  swords  quarrel- 
ling about  the  partition  of  the  plunder, 
Margaret  fled  with  her  son  into  a  neigh- 
bouring thicket.  She  had  proceeded  but 
a  short  distance — whither  she  knew  not 
— when  another  robber  presented  him- 
self, and,  escape  being  impossible,  she, 
with  an  air  of  confidence  and  majesty, 
advanced  to  meet  him,  and  taking  her 
son  by  the  hand,  exclaimed,  "  Here,  my 
friend,  to  your  loyalty  I  entrust  the  son 
of  your  good  King  Henry."    The  rob- 
ber being  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
ruined  through  his  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  Lancaster,  vowed  himself  to 
Margaret's  service,  and  joyfully  con- 
ducted her  and  her  son  to  the  bosom  of 
her  friends. 
After  suffering  many  privations,  and 
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more  than  once  narrowly  escaping  the 
clutches  of  the  Yorkists,"  Margaret,  ac- 
companied b?  her  son,  the  Duke  of 
Exeter,  I  n  ze,  and  about  two  hundred 
of  her  adherents,  sailed  from  North- 
umberland for  Sluys,  in  Flanders ;  but 
•he  had  scarcely  put  to  sea  when  a  storm 
arose,  parted  her  little  fleet,  and  drove 
her  into  the  port  of  Ecluse,  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  tne  Duke  of  Burgundy,  a 

Ci nee  whom  she  had  hitherto  deeply 
ted.  Nevertheless,  the  Duke's  son, 
Count  Charoloia,  conducted  her  from  the 
landing-place  to  Lille  with  marked  re- 
spect, and  the  Duke  himself  sent  a  body 
of  archers  to  escort  her  to  St.  Pol,  where 
he  received  her  with  every  outward 
■how  of  honour ;  and,  although  he  re- 
fused to  listen  to  her  solicitations  in 
favour  of  her  husband,  he  gave  her 
twelve  thousand  crowns,  relieved  the 

1>ecuniary  distress  of  several  of  her  fol- 
owcrs,  permitted  her  to  remain  his 
guest  as  long  as  she  pleased,  and  then 
forwarded  her  in  safety  to  her  father's 
duchy  of  liar. 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  no  longer  a  Queen 
but  in  name,  resided  for  seven  years 
within  the  dominions  of  her  eccentric 
and  purse-poor  father,  King  Rene.  The 


castle  of  Kuerere,  near  the  town  of  Si 
Michael,  was  her  chief  abode.  Sir  John 
Fortescue  dwelt  there  as  her  son's  tutor, 
and  for  the  express  instruction  of  the 
unfortunate  Prince,  whom  Margaret 
fondly  believed  would  yet  wear  the 
crown  of  England,  he  composed  his 
celebrated  treatise  44  De  laudibus  Legum 
Anglue"  a  work  full  of  wholesome  ad- 
vice, and  advocating  the  supremacy  of 
the  law,  trial  by  jury,  free  institutions, 
the  right  of  the  subject,  the  importance 
of  limiting  the  power  of  the  monarch, 
and  other  just  principles  of  government. 
A  course  of  instruction,  excellent  as  it 
was,  such  as  few  Queens,  nurtured  like 
Margaret  had  been  in  arbitrary  doctrines, 
would  have  permitted  a  tutor  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  their  sons. 

The  flight  of  Margaret  was  followed 
by  that  of  nearly  every  noble  and  knight 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  now  hopeless 
cause  of  tho  rea  rose.  Many  of  them 
sought  safety  in  Flanders,  and  so  great 
was  their  poverty,  that  some  earned  a 
subsistence  as  menial  servants  or  porters ; 
whilst  the  less  fortunate,  and  amongst 
these  was  the  valiant  Duke  of  Exeter, 
shoeless  and  in  rags,  begged  their  bread 
from  door  to  door. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Henry  taken  and  imprisoned  in  the  Totcer— Warwick  quarrels  with  the  King- 
Goes  to  France — Offers  to  support  the  red  rose — Louis  the  Eleventh  prevails  on 
Margaret  to  accept  the  offer — The  Prince  of  W ales  married  to  Antic  of  Warwick— 
Warwick  lands  in  England — Sis  transient  successes — Defeat  and  death  in  the 
battle  of  Bar-net— Margaret  sails  for  England— Her  despair  on  landing— Sanc- 
tuary at  Beaulieu — IS  he  again  takes  the  field — Is  defeated  and  made  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Tewkesbury — Murder  of  the  Prince  of  Walest  and  of  Henry  the 
Sixth — His  burial — Miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb— Margaret  ransomed  after 
five  years'  captivity— She  retires  to  the  court  of  her  father— Death  of  her  father— 
Her  sorrows— Bodily  infirmities— Death— Burial. 


LTHOUGH  after  the 
battle  of  Hexham 
Henry  sought  and 
found  an  asylum  in 
the  counties  of  Lan- 
caster and  West- 
moreland, which  were 
sincerely  devoted  to 
impossible  for  him  to  long 


elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Government 
After  roaming  from  place  to  place  in 
various  disguises,  he  was  betrayed  by  the 
perfidy  of  a  monk  of  Abingdon ;  and  in 
June,  1465,  taken  as  he  sate  at  dinner  in 
Waddington  Hall.  His  inhuman  captors, 
forgetting  the  respect  due  to  fallen  great- 
ness, conveyed  him  to  London  on  a  sorrr 
hack,  and  with  an  insulting  placard 
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fixed  on  bis  back.  At  Islington  he  was 
met  by  Warwick,  who  by  proclamation 
forbid  the  people  from  shewing  him  re- 
spect, degraded  him  by  tying  his  legs  to 
the  stirrups  as  a  prisoner,  and  leading 
him  thrice  round  the  pillory,  and  then 
conducted  him,  with  every  mark  of  in- 
sult, to  the  Tower, where,  although  placed 
in  rigorous  confinement,  he  was  treated 
with  kindness  and  humanity. 

The  news  of  her  husband's  captivity 
overwhelmed  Margaret  with  grief,  and 
she  waited  with  anxiety  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  avenge  the  insult,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, restore  him  to  liberty.  In  1470 
that  opportunity  appeared  at  hand.  Since 
Edward' s  injudicious  marriage,  jealousies 
and  dissensions  gradually  sprung  up  be- 
tween him  and  Warwick.  In  1467  one 
of  Margaret's  emissaries,  taken  when 
Hardlough  Castle  was  sacked  by  the 
Yorkists,  informed  the  King  that  War- 
wick was  a  secret  partisan  of  the  red 
rose.  The  Earl  refused  to  quit  his 
castle,  and,  although  confronted  with  his 
accuser  at  Middlehain,  and  pronounced 
guiltless  of  the  charge,  two  years  later 
no  took  up  arms  to  dethrone  Edward 
and  restore  Henry.  Unsuccessful  in  his 
efforts,  Warwick,  with  his  family,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  and  others,  quitted 
England  in  April,  1470,  and  being  de- 
nied admittance  at  Calais,  sailed  to  Har- 
fleur,  where  he  was  received  with  dis- 
tinguished honour  by  the  authorities  of 
France,  horns  the  Eleventh,  perceiving 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
arrival  of  Warwick,  who  now  offered  to 
transfer  his  valuable  aid  from  the  house 
of  York  to  that  of  Lancaster,  welcomed 
the  Earl  and  his  friends  to  his  court  at 
Angers,  where  they  met  Margaret,  her 
father,  and  several  of  her  relations.  A 
deadly  hostility  had  existed  between 
Margaret  and  the  Earl,  but  mutual  mis- 
fortunes and  the  promptings  of  interest 
induced  them  to  overlook  their  former 
animosity  and  unite  against  their  power- 
ful adversary,  Edward  the  Fourth.  Jhe 
French  King  acted  as  mediator  between 
Margaret  and  Warwick,  and  it  was  only 
after  many  earnest  entreaties  that  the 
deeply-wounded  feelings  of  the  Queen 
would  suffer  her  to  pardon  the  Earl  and 
accept  his  proffered  oaths  of  allegiance 


to  herself,  her  husband,  and  her  son. 
The  Earl  of  Oxford,  a  Lancasterian  at 
heart,  but  who  had  been  driven  by  force 
of  circumstances  to  abandon  the  red  for 
the  white  rose,  also  renewed  his  homage, 
Margaret  at  the  same  time  declaring 
that  as  he  had  suffered  severely  for  King 
Henry's  sake,  she  cheerfully  pardoned 
him.  To  cement  the  friendship  between 
the  Queen  and  Warwick,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  marry 
his  daughter  Anne,  and  that  Margaret 
should  henceforth  hold  him  for  a  true 
and  faithful  subject,  and  never  reproach 
him  with  the  past ;  and  that  the  pro- 
bable discontent  of  Clarence  might  be 
averted,  the  crown  was  to  descend  to 
that  Duke,  should  there  be  no  issue  by 
the  marriage.  The  terms  of  this  recon- 
ciliation satisfying  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
he  furnished  Warwick  with  two  thou- 
sand French  archers  and  forty-six  thou- 
sand crowns. 

In  July,  1470,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  was  married 
to  Anne  of  Warwick ;  and,  in  August, 
Warwick  departed,  with  all  the  ad- 
herents of  the  red  rose,  who  had  rallied 
round  their  exiled  Queen,  to  measure 
swords  with  the  Yorkists  in  England. 
Margaret,  with  her  son,  his  bride,  and 
the  Countess  of  Warwick,  remained  at 
the  court  of  France,  where  they  were 
entertained  with  regal  magnificence  till 
the  news  that  Warwick  had  landed,  re- 
leased Henry,  and  restored  him  to  liis 
regal  dignity,  induced  Margaret  and  her 
suite  to  recross  the  channel.  As  before, 
the  elements  conspired  against  her ;  ad- 
verse winds  detained  her  for  a  week  at 
Harfleur.  By  some  the  foul  weather 
was  attributed  to  magic,  and  all  viewed 
it  as  an  evil  omen;  but  the  resolute 
Queen,  intent  only  on  securely  seating 
her  husband  on  his  tottering  throne,  dis- 
regarded the  promptings  of  superstition, 
and,  after  three  unsuccessful  attempts,  at 
last  put  to  sea  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
Marcn.  The  stormy,  unpropitious  voy- 
age occupied  sixteen  days,  and  when  she, 
at  length,  landed,  it  was  only  to  learn 
that  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Barnct  the 
Lancastrians  had  suffered  an  irrecover- 
able reverse ;  Warwick,  and,  in  fact,  all 
the  leaders  of  the  red  rose,  except  Somer- 
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Bet  and  Oxford,  had  been  slain ;  and  that 
Edward  had  entered  London  in  triumph, 
assumed  the  regal  reins,  and  again  sent 
her  unfortunate  husband  a  captive  to  the 
Tower.  This  unexpected  blow  so  over- 
came the  unfortunate  Queen  that  she 
sank  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon,  and,  on 
recovering,  rushed  in  despair  with  her 
son  to  the  sanctuary  of  Beaulieu  Abbey, 
where  she  met  with  her  companion  in 
adversity,  the  Countess  of  Warwick, 
who,  crossing  the  Channel  in  another 
ship,  had  been  separated  from  her  by  the 
storms,  made  Portsmouth  in  safety,  and 
shortly  after  landing  received  the  mourn- 
ful tidings  of  her  husband's  defeat  and 
death. 

At  Beaulicu  Margaret  was  visited  and 
encouraged  by  the  valiant  but  headstrong 
Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Earls  of  Pem- 
broke and  Devonshire,  and  other  nobles ; 
and,  at  length,  overcome  by  their  en- 
treaties, and1  the  hope  of  success,  she 

Suitted  her  asylum,  met  the  Lancastcrian 
>rds  at  Bath,  and  making  a  progress 
through  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Glouces- 
tershire, collected  a  great  army  to  fight 
uuder  her  banner.  With  these  forces 
Margaret  resolved  to  join  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  in  Wales;  but  the  men  of 
Gloucester  had  fortified  the  bridge  over 
the  Severn,  and  on  reaching  Tewkes- 
bury she  was  overtaken  by  Edward,  with 
a  more  numerous  army.  Margaret  was 
anxious  to  press  on  to  Wales,  but  the 
too  obstinate  Somerset  scorned  to  fly ; 
and  in  the  battle  which  ensued  the  Lan- 
castrians were  completely  routed,  with 
the  loss  of  about  three  thousand  men, 
amongst  whom  were  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  the  Lord 
Wenlock,  who  was  killed  for  his  treason 
or  timidity  by  the  enraged  Somerset. 
After  the  battle,  the  Queen,  torpid  with 
grief,  was  taken  prisoner,  wncn,  to 
her  misery,  she  found  her  son,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  in  the  same  condition.  Mar- 
garet was  reserved  to  grace  the  victor's 
triumph.  The  Prince  was  taken  into 
tho  presence  of  Edward,  who  sternly 
asked  him  what  had  brought  him  to 
England.  "  I  have  entered  the  domi- 
nions of  my  father,"  replied  the  Prince, 
with  more  warmth  than  policy.  "  to  re- 
venge his  injuries  and  to  redress  my 


own."   Enraged  at  the  boldness  of  tb« 

Prince,  the  barbarous  Monarch  struck 
him  on  the  face  with  his  gauntlet  hand, 
and  immediately  afterwards  Gloucester 
and  Clarence,  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
the  knights  in  their  retinue,  stabbed  him 
to  the  heart.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred without  funeral  pomp  in  the 
Abbey  church  of  Tewkesbury,  where  to 
this  dav  his  grave  is  distinguished  by  a 
plain  slab  of  grey  marble. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  May 
the  twenty-first,  Margaret  entered*  Lon- 
don a  prisoner  in  the  train  of  the 
victorious  Edward,  and  was  immedi- 
ately placed  in  close  confinement  in  the 
Tower ;  and  on  that  very  night  Henry  the 
Sixth  was  murdered  by  the  advice,  if 
not  the  dagger,  of  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  the 
Third.  "On  the  morrow,"  says  the  chroni- 
cler, **  the  murdered  King  was  brought 
through  Cornhill  from  the  Tower,  with 
a  great  company  of  men  bearing  wea- 
pons, in  a  manner  as  if  they  should  have 
led  him  to  some  place  of  execution,  to 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  an  open  coffin, 
bare-faced,  that  all  men  might  know  it 
to  be  the  body  of  Henry  where  it  bled. 
From  St.  Paul's  the  body  was  conveyed 
to  Blackfriars,  where  the  blood  again 
gushing  from  the  wounds  upon  the 
ground,  convinced  the  most  sceptical  as 
to  the  cause  of  his  death.  In  the  even- 
ing the  body  was  conveyed  by  water, 
without  priest  or  clerk,  torch  or  taper, 
singing  or  saying,  to  Chertsey  Abbey, 
and*  there  buried,  with  no  pomp,  and  but 
little  show  of  respect.  In  the  second  of 
Richard  the  Third  it  was  removed  to 
Windsor."  Superstition  noised  abroad 
that  miracles  had  been  wrought  at 
Henry's  tomb;  he  was  worshipped  by 
the  name  of  Holy  King  Henry,  and  his 
red  velvet  hat  was  said  to  heal  the  head- 
ache of  all  who  put  it  on  their  heads. 

Whether  Margaret  witnessed  the  re- 
moval of  her  husband' 8  remains  from  the 
Tower,  is  not  recorded.  Her  grief  for 
the  loss  of  her  royal  lord  and  her  son 
was  for  a  period  inconsolable ;  and  to 
overflow  her  cup  of  sorrow,  just  pre- 
viously death  had  snatched  away  her 
sister,  Blanche,  her  brother,  John  of 
Calabria,  and  her  sister's  husband,  Ferry 
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of  Vandemonte.  Her  father,  King  Hone, 
in  reply  to  the  epistle  detailing  her 
calamities  and  captivity,  -wrote,  "May- 
God  help  you,  child !  and  when  you  can 
for  only  a  moment  forget  your  own 
sufferings,  I  beseech  you  to  think  of 
mine — they  are  overwhelming  ;  and  yet, 
dearest  daughter,  would  I  console  you 
in  your  sore  afflictions." 

From  the  Tower  Margaret  was  re- 
moved to  Windsor,  and,  lastly,  to  Wal- 
lingford.  Here,  through  the  kind  in- 
fluence of  Elizabeth  Woodviile,  Queen 
of  Edward  the  Fourth,  the  rigour  of 
her  imprisonment  was  relaxed,  and  five 
marks  a  week  was  allowed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  herself  and  her  servants. 
King  Rene),  after  straining  every  nerve, 
procured  her  liberation  by  ceding  Pro- 
vence for  half  its  value  to  Louis  the 
Eleventh,  who,  in  August,  agreed  to  pay 
fifty  thousand  crowns  for  her  ransom. 
After  a  captivity  of  five  years,  the  bro- 
ken-hearted widow  quitted  "Wallingford, 
and  reached  Dieppe  in  safety;  from 
Dieppe  she  was  conducted  to  Rouen,  re- 
eigned  to  the  French  ambassadors  on 
the  twenty-second  of  January,  1476,  and 
five  days  afterwards  she  formally  re- 
nounced all  claim  to  the  income  and 


rights  which,  as  Queen  of  England,  she 

was  entitled  to. 

Henceforth  the  unfortnnate  Margaret 
lived  in  great  retirement  in  one  or  her 
father's  castles  at  Reculee.  Joy  was 
unknown  to  her ;  she  seldom  smiled,  and 
passed  the  greater  part  of  her  time  in 
brooding  over  her  misfortunes.  At 
length,  the  agonies  of  mind  wrought  a 
fearful  change  in  her  person,  and  a  scaly 
leprosy  rendered  the  most  beautiful  of 
womankind  a  spectacle  horrible  to  look 
upon.  When  her  father  died,  in  1480, 
she  sold  any  right  which  she  possessed, 
or  hereafter  might  possess,  to  any  of  his 
territories  to  the  King  of  France,  for  an 
annual  pension  of  six  thousand  livres. 
Shortly  afterwards,  she  took  up  her  abode 
at  the  Chateau  of  Damprierre,  where, 
care-worn  and  heart-broken,  she  closed 
her  career  of  trouble  and  misfortune  in 
August,  1482.  The  place  of  her  sepulchre 
was  the  grave  of  her  parents  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Angers ;  no  tomb  or  tablet 
was  erected  to  her  memory,  but  her 
devotion  and  heroism  can  never  be  for- 
gotten whilst  the  story  of  the  bloody 
wars  of  the  pale  and  the  purple  rose  oc- 
cupy a  prominent  place  in  the  annals 
of  England. 
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l-f^f^S^T  LTZABETH WOOD- 
VILLE was  born,  it 
is  supposed,  about 
the  year  1437.  Her 
mother  by  birth,  Jac- 
quetta  of  Luxem- 
burgh,  was  origin- 
ally married  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  who,  dying  in  1435, 
left  her  a  widow  at  the  tender  age  of 
seventeen.  As  third  lady  of  the  realm, 
Jaequetta  was  dowered  on  the  royal  de- 
mesnes, but  disregarding  the  distinctions 
of  rank,  she  fell  in  love  with  Sir  Richard 
Woodvillc,  a  poor  but  handsome  esquire 
in  her  late  husband's  service,  and  who, 
after  his  death,  escorted  her  to  England, 
won  her  heart,  and  was  privately  mar- 
ried to  her.    On  the  discovery  of  her 


marriage  in  1436,  the  duchess's  dower 
was  forfeited,  but  on  her  petition  to  par- 
liament it  was  restored  again,  and  Wood- 
ville,  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison 
for  marrying  a  tenant  of  the  crown  with- 
out the  royal  license,  obtained  his  liberty 
on  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  one  thousand 
pounds,  and  was  after  taken  into  favour 
at  court  and  created  Earl  Rivers.  The 
duchess  principally  resided  at  Grafton 
castle,  and  here  the  beautiful  Elizabeth 
was  born,  before  the  marriage  of  her 
parents  was  made  public,  hence  the  un- 
certainty as  to  the  date  of  her  birth. 
Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  Elizabeth  was  named  maid  of 
honour  to  that  unfortunate  queen. 

The  first  lover  of  the  future  Queen  of 
England  was  Sir  Hugh  Johnes,  a  knight 
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distinguished  fur  the  courage  and  prowess 
displayed  by  him  in  the  wars  in  France. 
But,  however  brave  a  warrior,  he  was 
but  a  timid  wooer.  The  Duke  of  York, 
Protector  of  England,  and  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  named  by  the  people  the  "King 
maker,"  earnestly  recommended  him  to 
the  love  of  the  fair  Mistress  Woodville, 
in  two  lengthy  letters  still  extant.  Eli- 
zabeth, then  a  bashful  maiden  in  her 
teens,  although  of  royal  descent,  scorned 
to  be  wooed  by  proxy,  and  as  the  amor- 
ous knight  was  a  "iorkist,  and  withal 
had  nothing  but  his  well-tried  sword  to 
endow  her  with,  she  rejected  his  suit 
and  bestowed  her  hand  on  Sir  Hugh 
J obnes,  a  Lancasterian  partizan,  and  the 
heir  of  the  wealthy  house  of  Ferrers  of 
Groby,  and  possessor  of  the  ancient  do- 
main of  Bradgate. 

During  the  lifetime  of  her  husband, 
who,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1457, 
succeeded  to  the  title  of  Lord  Ferrers, 
Elizabeth  gave  birth  to  two  sons,  Thomas 
and  Kichard,  both  of  whom  were  born 
at  Bradgate. 

In  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  Elizabeth 
followed  her  husband  in  his  campaigns. 
At  the  second  battle  of  St.  Albans,  be- 
fore the  action  commenced,  she  visited 
the  camp  of  Warwick,  ostensibly  to  ask 
his  assistance,  but  really  to  act  as  a  spy 
for  Queen  Margaret.  On  that  day  her 
husband  commanded  the  royal  cavalry, 
and  by  the  information  she  had  imparted 
to  him,  was  enabled,  by  a  resolute  well- 
timed  charge,  to  win  the  day  for  the  red 
rose.  But  the  triumph  cost  him  his  life, 
lie  received  a  mortal  wound,  of  which 
he  died,  February  the  twenty-eighth, 
1461,  the  day  after  the  battle. 

Elizabeth  deeply  mourned  the  loss  of 
her  lord;  and  on  tne  downfall  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  the  victorious  Yorkists 
deprived  her  and  her  children,  the  eldest 
but  four  years  old,  of  the  inheritance  of 
Bradgate,  and  forced  her  to  seek  refuge 
in  Grafton  castle,  the  dower  of  her  mo- 
ther. Here  she  lived  in  deep  seclusion 
and  comparative  poverty,  till  one  day,  on 
learning  that  Edward  the  Fourth,  perhaps 
the  handsomest  man  in  England,  was 
hunting  in  the  neighbouring  forest  of 
Whittlebury,  she  resolved  to  waylay  the 
gallant  king,  and  implore  him,  for  her 


children's  sake,  to  restore  the 

cated  inheritance  of  Bradgate.  Tradition 
marks  the  spot  where,  holding  her  father- 
less  boys  in  her  hands,  she  earnestly 
besought  the  commiseration  of  the 
young  king,  under  the  shade  of  a  spread- 
ing oak,  whose  hollow  trunk,  known  as 
the  Queen' 8  Oak,  remains  even  to  our 
own  times  as  a  venerable  record  of  the 
romantic  fact. 

The  widow's  pleadings,  the  doubtless 
eloquent  address  of  the  fond  mother, 
have  unfortunately  not  been  recorded  ; 
but  history  informs  us  that  her  beauty, 
earnestness,  modest  mien,  and  implor- 
ing looks,  not  only  obtained  the  suit, 
but  with  it  the  heart  of  the  victorious 
monarch.  Bradgate  was  restored,  and 
Edward  frequently  visited  Elizabeth  in 
secret,  using  every  art  to  prevail  upon 
her  to  become  his  on  other  than  honour- 
able terms.  But  knowing  how  many 
other  women  he  had  undone,  for  he  was 
a  great  libertine,  she  spiritedly  repulsed 
him,  declaring,  that  although  not  good 
enough  to  be  his  Queen,  she  was  far  too 
good  to  be  his  mistress. 

The  mother  of  Elizabeth,  a  crafty  but 
talented  woman,  whose  successful  under- 
takings, the  result  of  sound  judgment 
and  experience,  men  attributed  to  sorce- 
ry, on  becoming  acquainted  with  her 
daughter's  conquest,  took  the  direction 
of  the  affair  into  her  own  hands,  and  so 
managed  that,  on  the  dawn  of  the  first 
of  May,  1464,  the  marriage  of  King 
Edward  to  Elizabeth  Woodville  was  so- 
lemnized with  great  privacy  at  Grafton, 
near  Stoney  Stratford,  none  being  pre- 
sent but  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  the 
priest,  two  gentlewomen,  and  a  young 
man,  to  sing. 

Secret  as  wero  the  King's  visits  to 
Elizabeth,  rumours  of  their  marriage 
reached  the  court.  Amongst  the  per- 
sonages most  offended  by  it  were,  the 
haughty  Duchess  of  York,  mother  to 
the  King,  and  the  powerful  Earl  of  War- 
wick, fhey  reproached  Edward  with 
violating  his  marriage  engagement  with 
Elizabeth  Lucy,  and  urged  him,  if  he 
could  not  fix  his  affections  on  that  lady, 
to  take  to  wife  Eleanora  Butler,  the 
daughter  of  the  great  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed  in  his 
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childhood.  These  intrigues,  however, 
were  successfully  opposed  by  the  Duchess 
of  Bedford ;  and  as  the  King  deeply  loved 
his  wife,  he,  at  her  earnest  request,  called 
a  council  at  the  palace  of  Reading, 
where  the  court  was  then  staying,  and 
on  Michaelmas-day,  1464,  presented  her 
to  the  assembled  lords  ana  prelates,  as 
his  lawful  wife.  From  the  palace  Eli- 
zabeth was  conducted  with  regal  pomp 
to  the  Abbey  church  of  Reading,  and 
there,  after  making  her  offering,  publicly 
pronounced  Queen.  The  dress  she  wore 
on  this  occasion  was  costly  and  beauti- 
ful. Upon  her  head  was  a  lofty  richly 
jewelled  crown,  adorned  with  the  fleur- 
de-lis.  Uer  long  trained  dress  was  of 
the  richest  blue  and  gold  baudekin, 
bordered  with  ermine ;  her  shoes  were 
"  pointed  pigacies,"  and  her  neck  was 
embellished  with  a  rich  pearl  necklace. 

In  December,  a  second  council  met  at 
Westminster,  confirmed  Elizabeth's  mar- 
riage with  the  King,  and  settled  on  her 
an  income  of  four  thousand  marks  a 
year.  This  shew  of  approbation,  how- 
ever, could  neither  satisfy  the  nation  nor 
silence  the  slanders  of  the  nobles,  who, 
not  without  reason,  were  jealous  of  the 
elevation  to  the  throne  of  a  woman  whose 
father  originally  was  but  a  poor  knight. 
To  excuse  the  King,  reports  were  circu- 
lated that  he  had  been  decoyed  into  the 
marriage  by  the  more  than  natural  magical 
arts  of  his  wife's  mother ;  and  such  was 
the  credulity  of  the  times,  that  many  be- 
lieved the  tale.  But  the  King,  desirous 
to  prove  that  Elizabeth  was  not  of  so  mean 
a  descent  as  had  been  reported,  invited 
over  her  matural  uncle,  James  of  Luxeni- 
burgh,who,  with  a  retinue  of  one  hundred 
knights,  attended  her  coronation.  This 
ceremony  was  performed  with  great  pomp. 
On  the  twenty-third  of  May,  1465,  Ed- 
ward kept  his  court  at  the  Tower,  and  cre- 
ated thirty-eight  Knights  of  the  Bath,  of 
whom  five  were  judges,  and  four  citizens 
of  London.  The  favour  of  the  Lon- 
doners for  the  Queen  having  been  ob- 
tained by  this  and  other  prudent  mea- 
sures, the  mayor  and  city  authorities 
met  Elizabeth  on  the  next  day  at  Shoot- 
er's Hill,  and  conducted  her  in  state  to 
the  Tower.  On  the  Saturday  sho  was 
conveyed  through  the  city  on  a  litter  to 


Westminster,  and  on  the  Sunday  anoint- 
ed Queen  with  the  usual  solemnities,  by 
the  archbishop,  Cardinal  Bourchier. 

The  birth  of  a  daughter  at  Westmin- 
ster in  1466,  christened,  after  her  mother, 
Elizabeth,  confirmed  the  influence  of  the 
Queen  and  her  relations.    The  King,  to 
the  disparagement  of  the  noblest  fami- 
lies in  the  land,  heaped  honours  and 
wealth  upon  every  member  of  theWood- 
ville  family.    The  Queen's  father,  Earl 
Rivers,  received  the  Treasurership  of 
England,  and  soon  afterwards  the  more 
exalted  post  of  Lord  High  Constable. 
The  five  sisters  became  respectively  the 
wives  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
heir  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Earls  of 
Arundel  and  Kent,and  the  Lord  Herbert. 
Her  brother,  Anthony,  married  the  rich 
orphan  daughter  of  Lord  Scales.  Her 
money-grasping  brother  John,  when  in 
his  twenty  -  first  year,  wedded  for  her 
great  jointure  the  opulent  and  decrepit 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  then  in  her  eighti- 
eth year,  whilst  her  eldest  son,  by  her 
former  marriage,  was  created  Marquis 
of  Dorset,  and  united  in  matrimony 
to   the   King' 8  niece,  Anne,  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  to  the  Duke  of  Exeter. 
These  alliances  gave  umbrage  to  most  of 
the  nobles ;  many  of  them  saw  with  deep 
concern  the  projects  they  had  formed  for 
the  advancement  of  their  children  by 
marriage  overturned.  The  high-spirited 
Earl  of  Warwick,  whose  power  and  policy 
had  placed  the  King  upon  the  throne, 
who  commanded  the  whole  naval  force 
of  England,  who  was  Captain  of  Calais, 
and  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  in  whose 
veins  flowed  the  blood  of  the  mighty 
Plantagcnets,  although  he  dissembled 
his  wrath,  was  so  deeply  mortified  at 
being  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  daughter  of  a  mere  esquire, 
that  he  resolved  on  the  first  fitting  op- 
portunity to  dethrone  the  King. 

Warwick  had  many  serious  causes  of 
complaint  against  the  Kin£.  The  almost 
regal  power  possessed  by  him  since  1460, 
was  being  daily  diminished  by  the  domi- 
nating influence  of  the  Wooaville*.  The 
hope  he  had  so  long  nourished,  that  Ed- 
ward would  marry  his  daughter  Isabella, 
was  for  ever  destroyed  by  the  elevation 
of  Elizabeth.    The  heiress  of  Exeter 
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married  to  Elizaoeth's  eldest  son  by  Sir 
John  Grey,  had  long  previously  been 
affianced  to  Warwick's  nephew,  and  to 
crown  all,  King  Edward  refused  his  as- 
sent to  the  desired  marriage  between  his 
brother  Clarence  and  Warwick's  eldest 
daughter,  Isabella. 

The  gathering  storm  at  length  burst 
forth  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  summer  of 
1469,  where  the  people  rose  in  insur- 
rection, under  the  command  of  Robert 
Hilvard,  commonly  called  Robin  of 
Redesdale.  The  exactions  of  the  royal 
household,  and  what  was  deemed  the 
tyranny  of  the  Queen's  relations,  in  en- 
forcing the  ancient  tax  of  a  thrave  of 
corn,  were  the  ostensible  cause  of  this 
rising.  When  the  insurrection  broke 
out,  Edward  and  Elizabeth  were  making 
a  progress  through  the  eastern  counties. 
The  King,  at  the  head  of  his  retainers, 
marched  to  Fothcringay;  but,  alarmed 
at  the  increasing  number  and  the  vin- 
dictive menaces  of  the  insurgents,  he 
ordered  the  Woodvilles  to  secretly  with- 
draw from  the  army,  repaired  to  North- 
ampton, and  summoned  Warwick  and 
Clarence  to  his  standard.  But  these 
nobles  were  together  at  Calais,  where, 
in  defiance  of  the  King's  opposition,  the 
marriage  of  Clarence  to  Warwick's 
daughter  Isabella  took  place.  Mean- 
while, the  King's  troops  were  defeated 
at  Edgecote;  the  Queen's  father  and 
brother  John  were  taken  in  the  Forest 
of  Dean,  carried  to  Northampton,  and 
beheaded  by  the  order,  or  pretended 
order,  of  Clarence  and  Warwick ;  and 
the  Queen's  mother  was  accused  of 
witchcraft. 

On  landing  in  England,  Clarence  and 
Warwick  hastened  to  the  Kin?,  who,  on 
accusing  them  of  disloyalty,  discovered, 
to  his  astonishment,  that  he  was  in  reality 
their  prisoner.  H  is  captivity  lasted  about 
three  months ;  and  then,  by  means  no 
where  recorded,  he  obtained  his  release, 
returned  to  London,  where  the  Queen 
had  remained  in  security  during  these 
troubles,  and  kept  the  Christmas  festival 
with  great  state.  But  the  flame  of  re- 
bellion still  burned.  In  February  an 
ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to  seize 
the  King  at  an  entertainment,  to  which 
he  had  been  invited  by  the  Archbishop 


of  York  ;  and  in  the  following  summer 

an  alarming  insurrection  burst  out  in 
Lincolnshire  ;  but  the  insurgents  were 
defeated,  and  Clarence  and  Warwick, 
for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  up- 
rising, were  forced  to  flee  to  France. 

In  the  autumn  Warwick  returned, 
raised  a  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  red 
rose,  and  marching  triumphantly  to 
London,  placed  Henry  the  Sixth  aeain 
on  the  throne.  Edward  was  forced  to 
fly  to  Lynn  under  the  cover  of  night, 
where,  with  a  few  friends,  he  embarked 
for  Holland.  The  Queen  had  been  left 
for  safety  in  the  Tower,  which  she  as- 
siduously armed  and  victualled ;  but  on 
the  approach  of  Warwick  and  Clarence, 
her  courage  failed,  and  she  fled  in  secret 
with  her  mother  and  three  daughters, 
Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Cicely,  to  the  sanc- 
tuary at  Westminster,  where  they  were 
registered  as  sanctuary  women,  and 
where,  on  the  first  of  November,  1470, 
the  long-desired  h<  ir  of  York  was  born. 
The  unhappy  Edward  the  Fifth  waa 
ushered  into  the  world  in  poverty  and 
privation.  No  public  rejoicing  cele- 
brated his  birth.  Mother  Cob,  the  midwife 
of  the  sanctuary,  attended  the  distressed 
Queen  in  her  labour,  and  provided  her 
with  all  the  comforts  and  necessaries 
within  her  power.  Elizabeth  was  also 
attended  by  Master  Serigo,  her  physician, 
and  John  Gould,  a  butcher  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, found  means  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Queen's  enemies,  and  pre- 
vent the  sanctuary  from  being  starved 
into  a  surrender,  by  supplying  tnem  with 
an  abundance  of  beef  and  mutton.  The 
Prince  was  christened  with  but  little 
ceremony  shortly  after  his  birth,  Thomas 
Milling,  the  abbot  of  Westminster, 
standing  sponsor,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Bedford  and  Lady  Scrope  godmothers. 

In  March,  1471,  Edward  again  landed 
in  England,  and,  to  quiet  the  opposition 
of  the  people,  declared  that  he  had  come, 
not  to  claim  the  crown,  but  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  late  father,  the  Duke  of 
York.  To  complete  this  deception,  he 
assumed  the  ostrich  feather,  in  honour  to 
Edward,  the  Lancastrian  Prince  of 
Wales,  ordered  his  followers  on  their 
way  to  shout  "  Long  live  King  Henry  J" 
and  at  the  gates  of  York,  and  before  the 
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altar  of  the  cathedral,  solemnly  abjured 
on  oath  all  his  pretensions  to  the  throne. 
Clarence  and  the  Archbishop  of  York 
soon  afterwards  deserted  Warwick,  and, 
disguise  being  no  longer  needful,  the 
penured  Monarch  assumed  his  own 
badge,  and  the  battles  of  Bamet  and 
Tewkesbury  again  restored  him  to  the 
throne. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  April  Edward  en- 
tered London  in  triumph,  remanded  the 
unfortunate  Henry  the  Sixth  to  his  prison 
in  the  Tower,  and  took  Elizabeth,  her 
children  and  her  mother,  out  of  sanctuarv. 
Whilst  Edward  won  the  battle  of  Tewkes- 


bury, the  Tower,  where  Elizabeth  and 
her  children  then  abode,  narrowly  es- 
caped being  taken  by  storm  by  the  Bas- 
tard of  Falconberg,  who,  with  a  hand- 
fid  of  daring  adventurers,  made  a  bold 
but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture 
the  Queen  and  liberate  the  imprisoned 
Monarch. 

The  rebellion  quelled,  Edward  re- 
warded his  friends  and  followers  for  their 
valuable  services;  and  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  June  his  eldest  son  was  created 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester, 
and  seven  days  afterwards  recognised  in 
a  great  council  as  the  heir-apparent. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Elizabeth's  second  son  betrothed—  Suspicious  death  of  Clarence— Jane  Shore — Edward 
the  Fourth  dies — Is  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward  the  Fifth — Richard  of  Glouces- 
ter's duplicity — He  seizes  the  young  King — Elizabeth  flies  with  her  remaining 
ehilden  to  the  sanctuary — Gloucester  named  Protector — Elizabeth  is  persuaded  to 
resign  the  King's  brother  to  his  keeping — He  accuses  Elizabeth  of  witchcraft— 
Beheads  Hastinos 
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N  January,  1478, 
Elizabeth's  second 
son,  Richard,  Duke 
of  York,  was  be- 
trothed to  Anne 
Mowbray,  heiress  of 
the  Duchy  of  Nor- 
folk, in  St.  Stephen's 
chapel,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  no 
less  sudden  than  singular  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  excited  the  suspicions 
of  the  nation.  Circumstances,  which  it 
belongs  to  history  to  detail,  led  to 
another  rupture  between  the  King  and 
Clarence.  At  length  the  latter,  after 
quarrelling  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
respecting  the  partition  of  the  deceased 
Warwick's  possessions,  and  accusing  the 
Queen  of  sorcery,  was  condemned  as  a 
traitor.  But,  as  Edward  disliked  a  pub- 
lic execution,  he  was  confined  in  the 
Tower,  where  he  died,  or  more  probably 
was  murdered,  on  the  eighteenth  of  Fe- 
bruary. A  report  was  circulated  that  he 
was  accidentally  drowned  in  a  butt  of 
malmsey  wine  ;  and,  as  he  had  given 
way  to  habits  of  intemperance  since  the 
death  of  his  wife,  his  assassins,  pcihaps, 


to  save  the  trouble  of  shedding  his  blood, 
placed  the  wine  in  his  cell,  when,  unable 
to  withstand  the  temptation,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  his  own  frailty. 

The  rest  of  Edward's  life  was  spent  in 
riot  and  debauchery,  which  fatally  under- 
mined his  health"  He  had  long  been 
notoriously  unfaithful  to  the  Queen,  and 
now  he  completely  deserted  her  for  the 
bewitching  charms  of  J ane  Shore.  This 
unhappy  woman  had  been  deluded  from 
her  husband,  one  Shore,  a  goldsmith,  in 
Lombard  Street,  and  continued  with 
Edward,  the  most  guiltless  mistress  in 
his  luxurious  and  abandoned  court :  she 
was  charitable,  generous,  ever  interceded 
for  the  distressed,  was  ever  applied  to  as 
a  mediator  for  mercy,  and  for  wit, 
beauty,  and  pleasing  conversational 
powers  was  unmatched.  The  Queen 
never  manifested  any  jealousy  of  her 
husband's  mistresses— an  acquiescence 
which  enabled  her  to  maintain  her  in- 
fluence over  Edward  to  the  last ;  but 
which  renders  it  doubtful  if,  as  a  wife, 
she  really  entertained  any  very  great 
affection  for  him. 

Edward  the  Fourth  died  at  Westmin- 
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ster,  on  the  ninth  of  April,  1483,  of  an 
intermittent  fever,  brought  on,  or,  what 
is  more  probable,  greatly  aggravated  by 
vexation  at  the  conduct  of  the  King  of 
France,  who,  after  agreeing  to  marry  the 
Dauphin  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  re- 
fusea  to  do  so,  on  account,  it  was  al- 
leged, of  the  inequality  of  the  lady's 
birth.  In  the  hour  of  death  Edward 
made  the  offended  nobles  vow  recon- 
ciliation to  the  Queen  and  her  family, 
and  loyalty  and  protection  to  his  youth- 
ful sons.  After  laying  in  state  in  Lon- 
don, the  body  of  the  King  was  conveyed 
by  water  to  Windsor,  and  interred  in 
St.  George's  chapel,  where  his  memory 
was  perpetuated  by  a  beautiful  tomb  of 
open  iron-work,  said  to  have  been  the 
work  of  the  equally  clever  blacksmith 
and  artist,  Quintin  Matsys,  the  Flemish 
painter,  and  which,  to  tho  present  day, 
remains  in  a  state  of  excellent  preser- 
vation. 

Immediately  the  King  had  expired, 
the  council  proclaimed  his  eldest  son,  by 
the  style  of  Edward  the  Fifth.  The 
young  prince  was  then  at  Ludlow,  in 
Shropshire,  where,  under  the  care  of  his 
uncle,  Earl  Rivers,  and  his  uterine  bro- 
ther, Lord  Grey,  he  was  receiving  his 
education ;  the  council  agreed  that  he 
should  be  immediately  brought  to  Lon- 
don and  crowned ;  and  Elizabeth,  who 
it  appears  sat  at  this  council,  proposed 
that  he  should  be  protected  on  nis  jour- 
ney by  a  powerful  army.  Lord  Hastings, 
a  nobleman  never  friendly  to  the  Queen, 
took  alarm  at  her  proposal,  and,  feeling 
assured  that  an  army  would,  at  the  pre- 
sent crisis,  enable  the  Woodvilles  to 
establish  their  authority,  strenuously 
opposed  it.  "  Where  was  "the  necessity, 
he  asked,  14  for  an  army  ?  Who  were 
the  foes  it  was  required  to  combat  ?  Not 
himself,  Stanley,  nor  Gloucester;  and 
surely  the  Woodvilles  did  not  mean  to 
break  the  reconciliation  they  had  so 
lately  sworn  to  observe.  The  proposition 
was  absurd,  and,  if  carried  out,  he  for 
one  would  retire  from  court."  An  angry 
altercation  ensued,  and,  at  length,  the 
Queen,  who  still  felt  an  instinctive  dread 
that  some  evil  would  result  from  her 
irresolution,  reluctantly  assented  that 
the  retinue  of  her  son  should  not  exceed 


two  thousand  horsemen,  and  that  the 
sturdy  militia  of  the  Welsh  marches 
should  not  be  called  out. 

At  the  time  of  the  King's  death,  the 
ambitious,  crafty,  base-hearted  Richard, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  in  the  marches 
of  Scotland;  but,  on  hearing  of  that 
event,  he  immediately  advanced  south- 
ward, with  a  train  of  six  hundred  knights 
and  esquires,  all  in  deep  mourning,  and 
at  York  ordered  his  brother's  obsequies 
to  be  performed  with  royal  magnificence 
in  the  cathedral ;  and,  as  an  example  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  was  the 
first  to  swear  allegiance  to  Edward  the 
Fifth.  To  put  the  Queen  and  her  re- 
lations off  their  guard,  he,  at  the  same 
time,  forwarded  them  letters  of  condo- 
lence, full  of  kind  expressions  and  earnest 
offers  of  friendship  and  assistance.  But, 
whilst  Elizabeth  was  yet  rejoicing  at  her 
good  fortune  in  possessing,  as  she  sup- 
posed, the  sincere  friendship  of  the  first 
prince  of  the  blood,  the  astounding  in- 
telligence reached  her  that  Gloucester, 
abetted  by  Northumberland,  had,  with 
an  armed  force,  seized  the  young  King 
on  his  route  to  London,  and  arrested. 
Rivers  and  Grey,  and  sent  them  both 
to  Pontefract  Castle,  "  to  bo  done  with," 
says  the  chronicler,  "God  wot;  what 
with  which  tidings  the  Queen,  in  great 
fright  and  heaviness,  bewailing  her 
child's  reign,  her  friends'  mischance,  and 
her  own  misfortune,  damning  the  time 
that  ever  she  dissuaded  the  gathering  of 
power  about  the  King,  got  herself  in  all 
naste  possible,  with  her  younger  son  and 
ner  three  daughters,  out  of  the  palace  of 
Westminster,  in  which  she  then  lay, 
into  the  sanctuary,  lodging  herself  and 
her  company  there  in  the  abbot's  place. 
Now  there  came  one,  likewise,  not  long 
after  midnight,  from  the  Ix>rd  Cham- 
berlain to  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
then  Chancellor  of  England,  saying, 
Gloucester  hath  gone  back  with  the 
King's  grace  from  Stoney  Stratford  to 
Northampton  ;  but,  notwithstanding, 
sir,  my  lord  sendeth  you  word  that  there 
is  no  fear,  for  he  assureth  you  that  all 
shall  be  well.'  'Tell  him,'  quoth  the 
Archbishop,  *  be  it  as  well  as  it  will,  it 
will  never  bo  so  well  as  we  have  seen 
it ;'  and  thereupon,  by-and-bye,  after  the 
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nuwngor  had  departed,  he  caused,  in  all 

haste,  all  his  servants  to  be  called  up, 
and  so,  with  his  own  household  about 
him,  and  every  roan  weaponed,  he  took 
the  great  seal  with  him,  and  came  yet 
before  day  unto  the  Queen,  about  whom 
be  found  much  heaviness,  rumble,  haste, 
and  business,  carringe  and  conveyance 
of  her  stuff  into  sanctuary,  chests^  cof- 
fers, packs,  fardels,  trussed  all  on  men's 
backs;  no  man  unoccupied ;  some  com- 
ing, some  going,  some  discharging,  and 
some  carrying  more  than  they  ought  the 
wrong  way. 

-  The  Queen  herself  sat  alone,  low  on 
the  rushes,  all  desolate  and  dismayed, 
whom  the  Archbishop  comforted  in  the 
best  manner  he  could,  shewing  her  that 
he  trusted  the  matter  was  nothing  so 
sore  as  she  took  it  for,  and  that  he  was 
put  in  good  hope  and  out  of  fear  by  the 
message  sent  him  from  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain. *  Ah  !  woe  worth  him,'  quoth 
she,  1  for  he  is  one  of  them  that  labour- 
eth  to  destroy  me  and  my  blood.' 

"  *  Madam,'  answered  the  Archbishop, 
4  be  of  good  cheer,  for  I  assure  you  if 
they  crown  any  other  Kin£  than  your 
son,  whom  they  now  have  with  them,  we 
shall  on  the  morrow  crown  his  brother, 
whom  you  have  here  with  you;  and 
here  is  the  great  seal,  which  in  likewise 
as  that  noble  Prince,  your  husband,  de- 
livered it  to  me,  so  here  I  deliver  it  to 
you,  to  the  use  and  behalf  of  your  son  ;' 
and  therewith  he  took  her  the  great  seal, 
and  departed  home  again;  yet  in  the 
dawning  of  dav,  and  when  he  opened 
his  chamber  window,  he  saw  that  the 
Thames  was  covered  with  boats  full  of 
Gloucester's  servants,  watching  that  no 
one  should  pass  to  or  from  the  sanc- 
tuary unsearched."  The  Archbishop, 
says  Sir  Thomas  More,  afterwards  re- 
pented of  his  hasty  conduct,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  Elizabeth  to  return  the  great 
6eaL  But  Gloucester  never  forgave  him 
for  surrendering  it. 

On  the  fourth  of  May,  1483,  the  day 
appointed  for  his  coronation,  Edward  the 
Fifth  was  brought  to  London  in  great 
state  by  his  false  uncle,  Gloucester,  who 
lodged  him  in  the  Bishop  of  Ely's  pa- 
lace, close  to  Ilatton  Garden;  but  a 
few  days  afterwards,  on  the  motion  of 
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the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  royal  apartments  in  the 
Tower.  After  being  declared  Protector 
of  the  kingdom,  the  next  step  of  the 
monster  Gloucester  was  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  King's  brother,  Prince  Rich- 
ard. With  this  view  a  council  was  held 
in  the  Star-chamber,  where,  after  a 
stormy  debate,  it  was  decided  that  chil- 
dren could  not  claim  the  privilege  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  that  Gloucester,  if  he 
pleased,  could  possess  himself  of  the 
King's  brother  by  force.  But  as  the 
clergy  objected  that  force  should  be  used, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  the 
head  of  a  deputation  of  lords,  proceeded 
to  the  disconsolate  Elizabeth,  to  first  try 
the  influence  of  persuasion.  The  Arch- 
bishop assured  the  Queen  that  the  King 
was  pining  for  the  company  of  his  bro- 
ther as  a  play-mate,  and  that  the  Pro- 
tector, to  shield  him  from  the  malice  of 
his  enemies,  wished  to  take  him  under 
his  own  especial  charge. 

"Troweth  the  Protector,"  answered 
Elizabeth,  "  I  pray  God  he  may  prove  a 
Protector — that  it  is  not  honourable  for 
the  duke  to  abide  here?  It  were  com- 
fortable for  them  both  that  he  were  with 
his  brother,  because  the  King  lacketh  a 
play-fellow  be  ye  sure  ?  I  pray  God  send 
them  both  better  play-fellows  than  him 
that  maketh  so  high  a  matter  upon  such 
a  trifling  pretext ;  can  no  one  be  found  to 
play  with  the  King  without  his  brother, 
who  is  too  ill  to  play,  being  taken  out  of 
sanctuary,  as  though  Princes  as  young  as 
they  could  not  play  but  with  their  peers, 
or  children  could  not  play  but  with  their 
kindred, with  whom  they  commonly  agree 
much  worse  than  with  strangers  ?  Be- 
sides, I  fear  to  put  my  son  in  the  hands 
of  him  who  already  hath  his  brother, 
and  who,  if  they  both  die,  would  inherit 
the  throne." 

The  Archbishop  replied,  that  he  should 
say  no  more  on  the  matter.  If  she  would 
deliver  the  Prince  to  him  and  the  other 
peers  present,  he  would  pledge  his  body 
and  soul  for  the  child's  surety  and  estate, 
or  if  she  would  give  them  a  positive  re- 
fusal, the  deputation  would  at  once  de- 
part, for  she  evidently  thought  they 
lacked  either  wit  or  truth.  Wit,  if  they 
were  so  dull  as  not  to  perceive  the  Pro- 
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lector's  purpose ;  truth,  if  they  caused  her 
to  deliver  her  son  into  the  hands  of  one 
who  was  his  enemy. 

On  hearing  these  words,  the  Queen 
stood  for  a  time  in  deep  thought,  and 
at  last,  taking  her  son  by  the  hand,  said, 
"My  lord  and  all  my  lords,  I  am  nei- 
ther so  unwise  as  to  mistrust  your  wits, 
nor  so  suspicious  as  to  mistrust  your 
truths,  for  lo,  here  is  this  gentleman 
whom  I  believe  I  could  here  keep  safe 
if  I  would,  whatsoever  any  man  may 
say  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  there  be  some 
abroad  such  deadly  enemies  to  my  blood, 
that  if  they  wist  where  any  of  it  lay  in 
their  own  body,  they  woula  let  it  out ; 
we  have  also  experienced  that  the  desire 
of  a  kingdom  knoweth  no  kindred.  The 
brother  hath  been  the  brother's  bane, 
and  may  the  nephews  be  sure  of  the 
uncle  ?  Each  of  these  children  is  the 
other's  defence  whilst  they  be  asunder, 
and  each  of  their  lives  licth  in  the  other's 
body ;  keep  one  safe  and  both  are  sure, 
and  nothing  for  them  both  is  more  pe- 
rilous than  to  be  both  in  one  place; 
for  what  wise  merchant  adventureth  all 
his  goods  in  one  ship  ?  All  this  not- 
withstanding, I  here  deliver  him  and 
his  brother's  life  with  him  into  your 
hands,  and  I  charge  you  before  God  and 
the  world,  to  shield  them  from  harm. 
Faithful  ye  be  wot  I  will,  if  ye  list  ye 
have  power  to  keep  them  safe,  and  I  be- 
seech you  for  the  trust  their  father  put 
in  you,  and  for  the  trust  that  I  put  in 

Jou  now,  that  if  I  fear  too  much,  you 
e  well  aware  that  you  fear  not  as  for 
too  little."  Then  addressing  the  Prince, 
she  said,  11  Farewell,  mine  own  sweet 
child,  God  send  you  good  keeping  ;  let 
me  kiss  you  yet  once  ere  you  go,  for 
God  knoweth  when  we  shall  Kiss  again ;" 
and  therewith  she  kissed  him  and  blessed 
him,  turned  her  back  and  wept,  and  went 
her  way,  leaving  the  child  weeping  as 
fast. 

When  the  Archbishop  and  the  other 
lords  with  him  had  received  the  Prince, 
they  conducted  him  to  the  Star-cham- 
ber, where  the  Protector  took  him  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  him,  saying,  "  Now 
welcome  my  lord,  even  with  all  my 
heart."  They  then  carried  him  with 
great  state  to  the  Bishop's  palace  at  St. 


Paul's,  and  from  thence  through  the  city 
honourably  to  the  young  King  in  the 
Tower,  out  of  which  they  never  again 
came. 

Having  thus  secured  the  person  of  Ed- 
ward the  Fifth  and  his  brother,  the  Pro- 
tector next  spread  a  report  of  their  ille- 
gitimacy, and  by  pretended  obstacles  put 
off  the  day  of  the  young  King's  coro- 
nation. Lord  Stanley,  the  first  to  pene- 
trate the  Protector's  ill  designs,  com- 
municated his  suspicions  to  the  King's 
fast  friend,  Lord  Hastings.  Perhaps  this 
lord's  wishes  that  such  a  project  might 
not  be  true,  influenced  his  judgment,  and 
confirmed  him  in  his  security.  Soon, 
however,  Catesby,  a  vile  creature  of  the 
Protector's,  was  sent  to  try  whether  he 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  side  with  the 
projected  usurpation ;  but  as  his  adhe- 
rence to  the  Xing  and  Elizabeth  was 
immoveable,  his  death  was  resolved  upon. 
With  this  view  the  Protector  called  a 
council  in  the  Tower,  on  the  thirteenth 
of  June,  under  pretence  of  expediting 
the  coronation.  He  came  thither  him- 
self at  niue  in  the  morning,  with  a  cheer- 
ful countenance,  saluting  the  members 
with  unusual  good  humour  and  affa- 
bility ;  then,  on  going  out  for  a  short 
time,  he  desired  his  absence  might  not 
interrupt  the  debates.  An  hour  after- 
wards, he  returned  Quite  altered,  knitting 
his  brow,  biting  his  lips,  and  shewing, 
by  his  manner,  great  inward  perturba- 
tion. A  dreadful  silence  ensued,  and  the 
lords  looked  upon  each  other  in  momen- 
tary expectation  of  some  horrible  catas- 
trophe. At  length,  laying  his  hands 
upon  the  table,  he  said,  " My  lords, what 
punishment  do  they  deserve  who  have 
conspired  against  ray  life  ?"  "  That  of  a 
traitor,"  answered  Lord  Hastings,  after 
a  lengthened  pause ;  upon  which  the  Pro- 
tector, with  a  stern  countenance,  baring 
his  withered  arm,  which  all  the  lords 
knew  had  been  long  so,  cried  out :  u  See 
what  the  sorceress,  Dame  Grey,  and  that 
wretch,  Shore's  wife,  have  done,  by  their 
witchcrafts !  their  spells  have  reduced 
my  arm  to  this  condition,  and  my  whole 
body  would  have  suffered  the  same  ca- 
lamity but  for  a  timely  detection."  This 
terrible  accusation  increased  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  council,  and  Lord  Hastings 
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again  replied :  "  T/thcr  have  committed 
such  a  cnmf ,  thev  deserve  punishment." 
u  Iff  exclaimed  the  Protector,  with  a 
load  roiee ;  "dost  thou  answer  me  with 
iftt  I  tell  thee  they  hare  conspired  my 
death,  and  thou  too,  traitor,  art  an  ac- 
complice in  their  crime."  Thus  having 
said,  he  struck  his  fist  upon  the  table. 
A  roice  at  the  door  cried  oat "  treason !" 
and  a  body  of  armed  men  rushing  into 
the  room,  arrested  Hasting*,  Stanley, 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Ely.  The  three  last  were  hurried  to 
prison,  but  Hastings  was  compelled  to  1 
make  a  e hort  confession  to  the  first  priest  j 


who  offered  himself,  the  Protector  cry- 
ing out,  u  By  St.  Paul !  I  will  not  dine 
till  I  hare  seen  his  head  off."  He  was 
accordingly  harried  on  to  the  little  green 
before  the  Tower  chapel,  where  a  log  of 
wood,  that  accidentally  lay  there,  served 
for  the  block  on  which  he  was  beheaded. 
On  the  same  day,  and  by  a  decree  of  the 
same  council,  now  in  such  danger  them- 
j  selves,  Rivers  and  Grey  were  beheaded 
at  Pontefruct  castle :  a  plot  against  the 
King  was  the  pretext  for  their  execution, 
but  in  reality  they  died  as  being  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  prevent  his  destruc- 
|  tion. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Elizabeth  S  ftUXTT\Q<J (  irith  Edward  the  Fourth  pronounced  illegal,  and  their  chil- 
dren illegitimate — Gloucester  seizes  the  throne — Is  crowned  Richard  the  Third — 
Edward  the  Fifth  and  his  brother  murdered — The  news  overcomes  Elizabeth — She 
invokes  heaven  to  curse  the  usurper  and  his  progeny — Shortly  afterwards,  his  only 
child  dies — She  conspires  with  Buckingham  and  others  to  espouse  the  Princess  Royal 
to  Richmond,  and  place  him  on  the  throne — Richard  defeats  the  project,  and 
beheads  Buckingham  —  His  cruel  revenge — He  resolves  himself  to  marry  the 
Princess  Royal — Prevails  on  Elizabeth  with  her  children  to  come  out  of  sanctuary — 
Coerces  her  into  Joining  her  interests  with  his — Richmond  lands;  defeats  Rich- 
ard, who  is  slain  in  the  Battle  of  Bosworth  ;  and  ascends  the  throne  by  the  title 
of  Henry  the  Seventh— Deplorable  condition  of  the  people— Decline  of  Chivalry. 

HE  Protector's  parti- 
f.  HUH  now  strenuous- 


ly strove  to  prove 
Elizabeth' s  marriage 
with  Edward  the 
Fourth  illegal,  and 
her  children  illegi- 
timate. Dr.  Shaw 
ched  to  this  effect  at  St.  Paul's 
ross,  from  the  Scriptural  text,  44  Bas- 
tard strips  shall  not  strike  deep  roots ;" 
and  as  his  malicious  haraneue  failed  of 
its  purpose,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
addressed  the  citizens  at  Guildhall,  on 
the  following  Thursday,  and  prevailed 
on  the  mayor  and  corporation  to  accom- 
pany him  on  the  following  day,  and 
present  nn  address  to  the  Protector. 
This  address,  after  exaggerating  the  mi- 
series of  the  lute  reign,  thus  proceeds : 
»  Also  wo  consider  how  the  pretended 


Edward  and  Elizabeth  Grey  was 
of  great  presumption, without  the  know- 
ing and  assent  of  the  lords  of  this  land, 
and  also  by  sorcery  and  witchcraft  com- 
mitted by  the  saia  Elizabeth,  and  her 
mother,  Jaquetta,  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
as  the  common  opinion  of  the  people  and 
the  public  voice,  and  fame  is  throughout 
all  this  land  and  hereafter,  if,  and  as 
the  case  shall  require,  shall  be  proved 
sufficiently  in  time  and  place  convenient ; 
and  here  also  we  consider  how  that  the 
said  pretensed  marriage  was  made  privily 
and  secretly,  without  edition  of  Wins, 
in  a  private  chamber,  a  profane  place, 
and  not  openly  in  the  face  of  the  church 
after  the  law  of  God's  church,  but  con- 
trary thereunto,  and  the  laudable  custom 
of  tnc  church  of  England,  and  how,  also, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  contract  of  the 
said  pretensed  marriage,  and  before  and 
long  after  the  said  Xing  Edward  was 
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and  stood  married,  and  troth  plight  to 
one  Dame  Eleanor  Butteler,  daughter 
of  the  old  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  with 
whom  the  said  King  Edward  had  made 
a  pre-contract  of  matrimony,  long  time 
before  he  made  the  said  pretensed  mar- 
riage  with  the  said  Elizabeth  Grey,  in 
manner  and  form  aforesaid  ;  which  pro- 
mises being  true,  as  in  very  truth  they 
be  true,  it  appcareth  and  followcth  evi- 
dently, that  tne  said  King  Edward,  dur- 
ing his  life,  and  the  said  Elizabeth,  lived 
together  sinfully  and  damnably  in  adul- 
tery, against  the  law  of  God  and  of  the 
church.  Also,  it  appeareth  evidently, 
and  followeth,  that  all  the  issue  arid 
children  of  the  said  Kin£  Edward  be 
bastards,  and  unable  to  inherit  or  to 
claim  any  thing  by  inheritance,  by  the 
law  and  custom  of  England."  After 
reciting  matter  foreign  to  our  purpose, 
the  address  proceeds  :  "  "We  humbly  de- 
sire, pray,  and  require  your  noble  grace, 
that,  according  to  this  election  of  us, 
the  three  estates  of  your  land,  as  by 
your  true  inheritance  you  will  accept, 
and  take  upon  you  the  said  crown  and 
royal  dignity,  with  all  things  thereunto 
annexed  and  appertaining  as  to  you  of 
right  belongeth,  as  well  by  inheritance 
as  bv  lawful  protection." 

The  Protector,  with  his  usual  hypo- 
crisy, replied,  "  that  royalty  had!  no 
charms  for  him— that  he  had  resolved 
to  remain  loyal  to  Edward  the  Fifth, 
and  that  he  trusted  Buckingham  and  his 
other  auditors  were  also  true  lieges  of 
the  young  King." 

Buckingham,  seemingly  displeased 
with  this  answer,  declared,  "  My  Lord, 
the  nation  will  not  succumb  to  the  rule 
of  a  bastard ;  and  if  you,  the  lawful  heir, 
refuse  the  proffered  crown,  we  know 
where  to  find  one  of  more  easy  con- 
science, who  will  accept  it  with  cheerful- 
ness." 

At  these  words,  Richard  affected  to 
pause  ;  and  after  muttering  some  words 
to  himself,  replied,  with  an  air  of  mo- 
desty, "  I  see  the  kingdom  is  resolved 
to  load  me  with  preferments  unequal  to 
my  abilities  or  my  choice ;  yet,  since  it  is 
my  duty  to  obey  the  dictates  of  a  free 
people,  I  will  graciously  accept  their  pe- 
tition ;  I,  therefore,  from  this  moment, 


enter  upon  the  government  of  England 
and  France,  with  a  resolution  to  defend 
the  one  and  subdue  the  other." 

This  hypocritical  farce  ended.  Richard 
on  the  following  day,  June  the  twenty- 
sixth,  proceeded  to  Westminster,  took 
his  seat  as  King,  in  the  great  hall,  and 
from  that  day  dated  the  commencement 
of  his  reign.  His  coronation  was  so- 
lemnized a  fortnight  afterwards,  with 
great  pomp,  at  Westminster.  As  usurpa- 
tion naturally  requires  security, the  hunch- 
back King  was  no  sooner  fixed  upon  the 
throne,  than  he  sent  Brackcnbury,  Go- 
vernor of  the  Tower,  orders  to  put  the 
two  young  Princes  to  death.  Bracken- 
bury  had  the  courage  to  refuse  ;  but 
Richard's  Master  of  the  Horse,  Sir  James 
Tyrell,  received  the  command  of  the 
fortress  fcr  twenty-four  hours,  and,  ac- 
companied by  two  assassins,  Forest  and 
Dignton,  enter  the  chamber  where  the 
two  innocent  Princes  slept,  and  in  the 
dead  of  the  night  smothered  them  with 
the  bed-clothes,  and  buried  their  bodies 
at  the  foot  of  the  chamber  staircase.  By 
Richard's  orders  the  bodies  were  after- 
wards exhumed,  and  interred  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  chapel  in  the  White  Tower. 
This  account  of  the  murder  of  Edward 
the  Fifth  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  has  been  doubted,  but  not  dis- 
proved. Tyrell  himself,  who  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
confessed  it  in  his  last  moments ;  the 
Princes'  servants  were  dismissed  on  the 
day  that  Tyrell  held  possession  of  the 
Tower,  and  the  Princes  themselves  were 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  afterwards.  To 
disconcert  the  plans  and  awaken  the 
fears  of  his  enemies,  Richard  caused  their 
death  to  be  made  public,  but  abstained 
from  exhibiting  tneir  bodies.  It  was 
generally  believed,  at  the  time,  that  they 
had  been  sacrificed  to  their  uncle's  safety ; 
and  in  1674,  whilst  some  alterations 
were  being  made  in  the  White  Tower, 
the  labourers,  in  digging  at  the  foot  of 
the  old  stairs,  near  to  the  chapel,  found 
a  chest  containing  the  supposed  remains 
of  Edward  the  Fifth  and  the  Duke  of 
York  ;  and  their  remains,  Charles  the 
Second,  who  then  reigned,  caused  to  be 
interred  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel, 
where  their  tomb  may  still  be  seen. 
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of  the  murder  of  the 
was  broujrht  to  | 
rbo,  with  her  daughters,  ; 
remained   in  the   sanctuary,  the 
and  fell  to  the  ground.    On  , 
recoTerin*  consciousness,  she  beat  her 
b  —  .-n.  r.-r   1  r.j  fi.r  !:i:r.  and 

calling  upon  her  assassinated  children, 
declared  she  was  mad  when  she  delivered 
the  I  hike  of  York  to  the  keeping:  of  the 
monster  Gloucester.  44  Oh  God,"  she 
exclaimed,  -  avenge  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless !  make  the  heart  of  the  mur- 
derer d<-solate  as  mine  is  now !  curse  bim 


and  his  for  evermore,  and  let  not  his 
progeny  reap  the  fruits  of  his  iniquity!*' 
When,  a  few  months  afterwards,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Richard  the  Third's 
only  child  and  greatest  pride,  suddenly 
died,  Elizabeth  declared,  and  the  nation 
believed,  that  heaven  had  heard  and  an- 
swered her  prayer. 

Crushed  by  the  misfortunes  that  had 
befallen  her,  the  broken-hearted  Queen 
indulged  in  grief  so  violent,  that  her 
health  gave  way,  and  for  a  period  her 
life  was  despaired  of.  All  but  the  hunch- 
back and  his  partizans,  felt  deep  sympa- 
thy for  the  woes  of  the  disconsolate 
Elizabeth.  Amongst  other  charitable 
persons,  she  was  visited  by  Dr.  Lewis, 
who,  although  ostensibly  a  priest  and 

eiysician,  was  in  reality  an  agent  of  the 
ouse  of  Lancaster.  Dr.  Lewis  sug- 
gested to  her  the  plan  for  quieting  the 
conflicting  claims  of  the  rival  Roses,  by 
uniting  her  eldest  daughter,  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  with  the  last  scion  of  Lan- 
caster, the  young  Earl  of  Richmond, 
who  was  then  an  exile  in  Brittany.  In 
this  plan  she  acquiesced,  and  a  conspi- 
racy to  dethrone  Richard  in  favour  of 
Richmond  was  speedily  formed,  and 
headed  by  the  powerful  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who,  disgusted  at  the  bloody 
deeds  of  the  hunchback,  now  took  up 
arms  against  him.  The  uprising  was 
fixed  for  the  eighteenth  of  Oetobcr,  but, 
as  heretofore,  the  energy  and  good  for- 
tune of  the  usurper  defeated  the  projects 
of  his  foes ;  Buckingham  was  taken  and 
beheaded.  Richard  had  sailed  to  the 
coast  of  Devon,  but  finding  his  hopes 
frustrated  by  the  catastrophe  of  Buck- 
ingham, he  hastily  re -embarked  and 


sailed  back  to  Brittany.  The  Queen's 
son,  Dorset,  who  had  contrived  to  es- 
cape unobserved  out  of  sanctuary,  and 
who,  with  her  brother.  Sir  Faward 
Woodvilk,  had  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt  in  Yorkshire,  sought  safety  at 
Paris;  whilst  others  found  asylums  in 
Brittany,  in  the  sanctuaries,  or  in  the  fi- 
delity of  their  neighbours.  The  prisoners 
were  all  executed,  without  regard  to 
station  or  circumstances ;  indeed,  Rich- 
ard  was  no  sooner  freed  from  the  im- 
pending danger,  than,  to  expedite  his  re- 
venge, by  avoiding  the  formalities  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  he  commissioned  Sir 
Ralph  Ashton  to  exercise  the  office  of 
Vice  -  Constable,  with  such  extensive 
powers,  that  he  could  condemn  and  exe- 
cute on  the  spot  whoever  he  chose  to 
pronounce  guilty,  or  suspected  of  high 
treason.  A  commission  which  Ashton 
executed  with  the  utmost  rigour,  putting 
husbands  to  death  in  the  presence  of 
their  wives,  and  children  before  the 
eves  of  their  parents.  It  is  said,  that 
tfiis  bloody  minister  of  the  cruel  King, 
being  solicited  by  a  beautiful  woman  to 
release  her  husband,  who  was  a  prisoner 
upon  suspicion,  he  consented  to  do  so 
upon  her  promising  to  grant  him  a  fa- 
vour of  another  nature ;  and  immediately 
the  poor  creature  had  indulged  his  brutal 
desires,  he  presented  to  her  the  dead 
body  of  her  husband,  who  in  the  mean 
time  had,  by  his  orders,  been  hanged, 
saying,  u  There,  woman,  as  you  cannot 
have  the  man  of  your  choice  alive,  take 
him  dead." 

To  defeat  the  project  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Elizabeth  and.  the  Lancasterians, 
now  became  the  chief  policy  of  the  as- 
piring Richard.  The  parliament  which 
met  in  November,  pronounced  the  mar- 
riage between  Edward  the  Fourth  and 
Elizabeth  Grey  null,  bastardized  their 
children,  and  formally  legitimized  Rich- 
ard's title  to  the  throne,  and  entailed 
the  crown  on  the  issue  of  his  body.  But, 
withal,  the  King  was  seriously  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  a  marriage  between  Rich- 
mond and  the  Princess  Elizabeth ;  he, 
therefore,  resolved  to  get  the  Princess 
aud  her  mother  into  his  power ;  a  diffi- 
cult task,  which  could  only  be  lawfully 
accomplished  by  starving  out  the  inmates 
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of  the  sanctuary.  The  abbey  was 
surrounded  by  a  vigilant  guard,  un- 
der the  command  of  John  Nesfield, 
who  cut  off  all  supplies  of  food,  and 
searched  all  goers  and  comers.  At 
length  the  means  of  the  Queen  and  the 
hospitality  of  the  monks  were  all  but 
exhausted ;  but,  although  famine  stared 
the  fugitives  in  the  face,  the  hapless 
Elizabeth  would  not  surrender  until  after 
the  usurper  had  solemnly  sworn,  before 
several  lords  and  prelates,  and  the  mayor 
and  aldermen,  that  he  would  treat  the 
Queen  and  her  daughters  with  kindness, 
shield  them  from  harm,  settle  a  life  an- 
nuity upon  the  mother,  of  seven  hundred 
marks,  allow  each  of  the  daughters  two 
hundred,  and  marry  them  to  none  but 
gentlemen. 

By  the  terms  of  her  surrender,  Eliza- 
beth was  reduced  to  the  station  of  an  or- 
dinary gentlewoman,  and,  what  was  equal- 
ly degrading,  her  annuity  was  paid,  not 
to  her,  but  to  John  Nesfield,  one  of 
Hi  chard's  Esquires,  "  to  pay  all  the  house- 
hold and  other  expenses  ot  Dame  Eliza- 
beth Grey,  lately  called  Queen  of  Eng- 
land." On  quitting  the  sanctuary,  Eliza- 
beth, although  received  at  court  with 
outward  marks  of  honour,  was  subjected 
to  severe  indignities  and  privations.  John 
Nesfield  had  the  entire  control  of  her 
person,  as  well  as  of  her  scanty  revenue ; 
and  her  spirits  were  so  completely  broken, 
that,  at  the  instigation  of  the  usurper, 
she  consented  that  Richard  himself 
should,  on  restoring  to  her  her  lost 
authority  and  income,  as  Queen  Dow- 
ager, espouse  her  daughter,  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  ;  and  joining  her  interests  with 
those  of  the  murderer  of  her  three  sons 
and  of  her  brother,  she  wrote  to  all  her 
partizans,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  to  her 
son,  the  Marquis  ot  Dorset,  desiring 
them  to  withdraw  from  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond ;  an  injury  she  was  forced  by  the 
usurper  to  inflict,  but  which  the  Earl 
never  afterwards  forgave. 

These  efforts,  however,  of  the  wily 
hunchback  availed  him  not.  On  the 
seventh  of  August,  Richmond,  having 
resolved  to  win  the  promised  bride  ana 
crown,  or  die  in  the  attempt,  landed  at 
Milford  Haven,  and  at  the  head  of  only 
four  thousand  men,  whose  number  in- 


creased on  the  way  to  about  seven  thou- 
sand, courageously  marched  towards 
London.    Richard,  at  the  head  of  thir- 
teen thousand  men,  met  him  in  Bos- 
worth-field.    Lord  Stanley,  who  secretly 
favoured  Richmond,  posted  himself  in  a 
situation  equally  convenient  for  joining 
either  army.    Richard  threatened,  to  ex- 
ecute his  son,  whom  he  held  as  a  host- 
age, if  he  did  not  join  his  ranks ;  but 
the  threat  was  disregarded,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-second  of  August 
the  trumpet  sounded  to  battle.  The 
action  commenced  with  a  shower  0/  ar- 
rows, and  soon  the  two  ranks  began  to 
close.     Northumberland  remained  in- 
active at  his  post,  but  Stanley,  profiting 
by  the  occasion,  joined  the  line  of  Rich- 
mond,  and  turned  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  In  the  meanwhile,  Richard,  mount- 
ed on  his  spirited  charger,  sped  to  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  and  Richmond 
quitted  his  station  behind,  to  encourage 
his  troops  by  his  presence  in  front. 
Richard  perceiving  him,  resolved  to  end 
all  by  one  blow,  and  with  the  fury  of  a 
lion,  flew  through  the  opposing  hosts 
to  attack  him.    He  slew  Sir  William 
Brandon,  the  Earl's  standard-bearer, 
who  had  attempted  to  stop  his  career. 
Sir  John  Cheney  having  taken  Bran- 
don's place,  was  thrown  to  the  ground. 
Richmond  in  the  mean  time  stood  to 
oppose  him,  but  the  crowd  interposing, 
they  were   separated.     Richard  now, 
therefore,  went  to  inspire  his  troops  at 
another  quarter  ;  but  at  length,  perceiv- 
ing his  army  everywhere  yielding  or 
flying,  he  fiercely  spurred  his  horse,  and 
loudly  shouting  treason,  treason,  rushed 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  there 
met  a  better  death  than  his  actions  had 
merited.    In  the  battle  there  fell  about 
four  thousand  of  the  vanquished.  The 
loss  was  inconsiderable  on  the  side  of 
victors.    The  notorious  Catesby,  a  great 
instrument  of  Richard's  crimes,  was 
taken,  and  soon  afterwards  beheaded 
with  some  others,  who  probably  had 
merited  that  distinction  by  their  crimes 
at  Leicester.     The  body  of  Richard 
was  found  in  the  field  covered  with 
a  heap  of  slain,  and  all  besmeared  with 
blood.     It  was  stript,  laid  carelessly 
across  a  horse,  and  conducted  amidst  the 
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•bouts  of  the  insulting  spectators,  to 

Leicester,  where,  after  being  exposed  for  | 
two  days,  it  was  interred  in  the  Grey 
Friars'  church  of  that  place. 

Richard's  crown  being  found  by  one 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  field  of  battle,  was 
immediately  placed  by  Stanley  upon 
the  head  of  the  conqueror,  who  was  in- 
stantly greeted  with  loud  and  prolonged 
shouts  of  "  Long  live  King  Henry  V* 
Thus  ended  the  bloody  reign  of  Richard 
the  Third,  the  race  of  the  Plantagenet 
kings,  and  also  the  contests  between  the 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  which 
had  for  thirty  years  been  a  pestilence  to 
the  kingdom,  and  in  whicn  about  one 
hundred  thousand  men  lost  their  lives, 
either  on  the  scaffold,  by  the  hand  of  the 
assassin,  or  on  the  field  of  battle. 

These  dissensions  had  reduced  the 
kingdom  to  a  state  of  almost  savage  bar- 
barity ;  laws,  arts,  and  commerce,  were 
entirely  neglected,  for  the  practice  of 
arms.  The  people  had  no  idea  of  pacific 
government,  and  except  only  in  their 
gallantry  to  the  fair  sex,  they  little 
differed  from  the  ancient  painted  inha- 
*  bitants  of  the  island.  The  clergy  were 
entirely  distinct  from  the  laity,  both  in 
customs,  constitutions,  and  learning. 
They  were  governed  by  the  civil  law, 
understood  and  wrote  Latin  tolerably 
well,  and  as  a  body,  but  little  in- 
terested themselves  in  the  civil  polity ; 
whereas,  the  laity  regarded  the  clergy 


with  blind  veneration,  were  governed  by 
the  common  law,  which  was  tradition- 
ally delivered  to  them  from  their  ances- 
tors, understood  no  Latin,  and  the  few 
who  aspired  to  politeness,  applied  them- 
selves wholly  to  French. 

William  Caxton,  him  who,  in  1473, 
set  up  the  first  printing  -  press  ever 
worked  in  England,  thus  feelingly  la- 
ments the  decline  of  chivalry,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  in  the 
manners  of  the  middle  ages,  and  which, 
greatly  as  it  had  flourished  in  England 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  had  by  the 
sanguine  wars  of  the  Roses  been  well 
nigh  banished  from  the  land : 

"  Oh,  ye  Knyghtes  of  England,  where 
is  the  custome  and  usage  of  noble  chy- 
valry,  that  was  used  in  tho  days  ?  What 
do  ye  now  but  go  to  the  bavnes  and  play 
atdyse?  And  some,  not  welladvysed,  use 
not  honest  and  good  rule  again  all  ordre 
of  knygthode.  Leve  this,  leve  it,  and  rede 
the  noble  volumes  of  St.  Graal  of  Lance- 
lott,  and  many  mo ;  ther  shall  ye  see 
manhode,  curtoyse,  and  gentylness.  1 
wold  it  pleasyd  our  soveraync  lord,  that 
twyse  or  thryse  a-yere,  or,  at  least,  once, 
he  wold  do  cry  iustis  of  pies  to  thende 
.  that  every  knyght  shold  nave  hors  and 
j  barneys,  and  also  the  use  and  craft  of  a 
knyghte,  and  also  to  tornoye  one  aga juste 
one,  or  two  agavnste  two,  and  the  best  to 
have  aprys,  a  diamond  or  jewel,  such  as 
shold  please  the  prynce." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Elizabeth  restored  to  freedom  and  affluence — Henry  the  Seventh  marries  her  daughter, 
the  Princess  royal— She  retires  from  court— Stands  godmother  to  Prince  Arthur- 
Receives  the  French  ambassador— Is  about  to  be  married  to  the  King  of  Scots,  when 
that  King  dies— Enters  the  convent  of  Bermondsetj—Hcr  death—  P 
Children. 


'^.W./qHE  victory  of  Bos- 

WSz^kit  ™>rtb,  whilst  it  ter- 
minated the  wars  of 
the  Roses,  and  ele- 
vatedRichmond,who 
took  the  name  of 
Henry  the  Seventh, 
to  the  throne,  re- 
leased Elizabeth  from  the  grasp  of  her 
hunchback  persecutor,  and  restored  her 


to  freedom  and  affluence.  The  act  which 
deprived  her  of  her  dower  and  title  as 
Queen  Dowager,  was  repealed,  and 
burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hang- 
man ;  and  although  Henry  the  Seventh 
entertained  little  or  no  personal  regard 
towards  her,  policy  commanded  him  to 
treat  her  with  all  outward  respect,  and 
to  restore  to  her  several  of  her  dower 
places. 
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On  the  eighteenth  of  January,  1486, 
the  King  was  married  to  the  Princess 
Elizabeth ;  hut  believing  the  claims  of 
his  wife  to  the  crown  to  be  superior  to  his 
own,  he  would  not  permit  her  be  crowned 
with  him  ;  a  slight  that  deeply  wounded 
the  pride  of  the  Queen  Dowager  and 
her  (laughter. 

From  this  time  the  widow  of  Edward 
the  Fourth  almost  ceased  to  share  in 
the  gaieties  or  business  of  the  court. 
Twice  only  did  she  appear  in  public  on 
state  occasions.  In  1486,  when  she 
stood  godmother  to  her  grandson,  Prince 
Arthur ;  and  in  the  following  year,  when 
she  took  a  prominent  place  at  the  re- 
ception of  the  French  ambassador. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Henry  projected 
her  marriage  to  James  the  Third,  King 
of  Scots;  and  as  the  violent  death  of 
that  monarch  alone  prevented  the  match, 
King  Henry's  dislike  to  his  mother-in- 
law,  was,  at  least  at  this  period,  evidently 
founded  on  private,  rather  than  politi- 
cal motives.  Early  in  tho  following 
year,  the  King  assigned  an  annuity 
of  four  hundred  pounds  to  Elizabeth, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  declining  health 
induced  her  to  retire  to  tho  convent  of 
Bermondsey,  where,  as  the  widow  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  the  heir  of  its 
founder,  she  possessed  the  right  of  resi- 
dence, and  wnere  she  ended  her  troubled 
life  in  great  poverty,  on  tho  eighth  of 
June,  1492,  leaving  the  following  will, 
dated  April  the  ninth,  1492. 

"In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I, 
Elizabeth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Queen 
of  England,  and  late  wife  to  the  most 
virtuous  Prince  of  blessed  memory,  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth. 

"Itetn  ;  I  bequeath  my  body  to  be  bu- 
ried with  the  body  of  my  lord  at  Wind- 
sor, without  pompous  interring  or  costly 
expense  done  there  about. 

u  lUtn  ;  Whereas,  I  have  no  worldly 
goods  to  do  my  daughter,  the  Queen's 
grace,  a  pleasure  with,  neither  to  reward 
any  of  my  children  according  to  my 
heart  and  mind.  I  beseech  God  to 
bless  her  grace,  with  all  her  noble  issue, 
and  with  as  good  a  heart  and  mind  as 
may  be,  I  give  her  grace  my  blessing, 
and  all  the  aforesaid  my  children. 

"/torn;  I  will  that  such  small  stuff 


and  goods  that  I  have,  be  disposed  of 
in  the  contentation  of  my  debts  and 
for  the  health  of  my  soul,  as  far  as  they 
will  extend. 

"  Item  ;  That  if  any  of  my  blood  wish 
to  have  any  of  my  said  stuff,  to  me  per- 
taining, I  will  that  they  have  the  pre- 
ferment before  all  others. 

"  And  of  this  my  present  testament, 
I  make,  and  ordain  my  executors,  that 
is  to  say,  John  Ingilby,  prior  of  the 
Charter  House  of  Shene,  William  Sut- 
ton and  Thomas  Brent,  doctors ;  and  I 
beseech  my  dearest  daughter,  the  Queen's 
grace,  ana  my  son,  Thomas,  Marquis  of 
Dorset,  to  put  their  good  wills  and  help 
for  the  performance  of  this  my  testa- 
ment. 

"  In  witness  thereof  to  this  my  testa- 
ment, these  witnesses,  John,  Abbot  of 
Bermondsey,  and  Benedict-Cun,  a  doc- 
tor of  physic." 

As  the  Queen  Dowager  had  expressed 
a  desire  for  a  speedy  and  aprivate  burial, 
two  days  after  her  death,  being  Whit- 
Sunday,  says  a  contemporary,  "her  body 
was  conveyed,without  any  worldly  pomp, 
to  Windsor,  and  there  privately,  through 
the  little  park,  into  the  castle,  without 
ringing  or  any  bells,  or  receiving  of  the 
dean  and  canons,  hut  only  by  the  prior 
of  the  Charter- House  of  Shene,  ana  her 
chaplain,  Dr.  Brent ;  and  so  privily,  about 
eleven  of  the  clock  in  the  night,  she  was 
buried,  without  any  solemn  dirge,  or  the 
more  solemn  mass  done  for  her;  but 
that  day  there  was  nothing  done  so- 
lemnly for  her,  saving  a  low  hearse,  such 
as  they  use  for  the  common  people,  with 
wooden  candlesticks  about  it,  and  cover- 
ed with  a  nail  of  black  cloth  of  gold, 
with  four  silver  gilt  candlesticks  on  it, 
each  candlestick  having  a  taper  of  no 
great  worth,  and  six  escutcheons  of  her 
arms  painted  on  the  cloth.  On  the 
Thursday,  there  came  to  the  dirge,  her 
three  youngest  daughters,  the  Marquis 
of  Dorset,  with  several  other  ladies  and 
nobles.  But  at  this  solemnity  there  was 
never  any  new  torch,  but  old  torches, 
nor  poor  men  in  black  gowns  and  hoods, 
but  a  dozen  old  men,  too  poor  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  mourning  clothing, 
and  all  holding  not  new  torches,  but  old 
torch  ends.    On  the  next  morning,  mass 
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was  said,  but  the  ladies  came  not.  After 
the  lords  and  the  ladies  had  made  their 
offerings,  and  mass  was  ended,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Dorset  paid  the  funeral  ex- 
penses." 

In  compliance  with  the  desire  ex- 
pressed in  the  will,  the  body  of  Eliza- 
beth Woodville,  a  Queen  whose  avarice 
and  ambitious  scheming  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  her  former  husband's  chil- 
dren excited  the  jealousy  of  the  nobles, 
and  was  the  chief  source  of  her  many 
troubles  and  misfortunes,  was  interred 
in  the  tomb  of  her  husband,  Edward  the 
Fourth,  in  St.  George's  Chapel.  On  a 
■tone  at  the  foot  01  the  beautiful  iron 
monument,  which,  as  we  previously 
stated,  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
Quintin  Matays,  is  the  following  simple 
inscription  in  old  English : 

"Hinq  CFtJtoarD,  anti  ijis  Queen, 

children  of  Elisabeth  Woodville, 


STOODTOLE. 

by  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  besides 
two,  who  died  in  infancy,  were,  Edward 
the  Fifth,  and  Prince  Richard,  both  as- 
sassinated in  the  Tower ;  Elizabeth,  who 
became  the  consort  of  Henry  the  Seventh; 
Mary,  born  in  August,  1460,  at  Wind- 
sor, and  who  died  unmarried  in  May, 
1 482 ;  l  icily,  who  first  saw  the  light  in 
1469,  was  married  in  1487  to  Lord 
Wells,  and  afterward  to  Thomas  Kymbe, 
and  who  Hardynge  mentions  as  less 
fortunate  than  fair,  adding,  ''that  her 
second  husband  was  an  obscure  person 
of  mean  birth,  and  but  little  wealth  ," 
Ann,who  married  Lord  Howard  in  1495 ; 
Katherine,  who  in  the  same  year  es- 

Kused  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  ;  and 
idget,  who  entered  the  world  in  1480, 
and  who,  says  Speed,  •*  early  in  life  took 
the  habit  of  religion,  and  became  a  nun 
at  Dartford,  where  she  spent  her  life  in 
holy,  contemplation,  unto  the  day  of  her 
death,  in  1517." 
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NNE  of  NEVILLE, 
+f  sometimes  styled 
jfe  Anne  of  Warwick, 
was  the 
daughter 
powerful 
Neville, 


second 
of  the 
Richard 
Earl  of 


Warwick,  named  by 
the  people  "  The  King-Maker,"  and  his 
wife,  Anne,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick. 
By  his  marriage  Richard  Neville  added 
to  his  own  wealthv  inheritance  the  vast 
lands  and  princely  possessions  of  the 
Warwick  family.  His  yearly  income 
amounted  to  upwards  of  twenty-two 
thousand  marks.  But,  rich  as  he  was 
in  worldly  ^oods,  he  possessed  no  male 
heir,  his  only  children  being  two  daugh- 
ters, Isabella  and  Anne.  Anne,  the 
subject  of  the  present  memoir,  first  saw 
the  light  at  Warwick  Castle,  in  1454. 


The  historical  events  which  marked  her 
career  have  been  traced  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding lives ;  this  memoir,  therefore, 
needs  be  but  brief. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1459, 
to  escape  the  vengeance  of  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  whose  cause  tnen  triumphed, 
Warwick  retired  with  his  family  to 
Calais,  where  Anne,  it  is  supposed,  spent 
the  years  of  her  early  youth :  indeed, 
the  wars  of  the  Roses  prevented  War- 
wick, except  occasionally,  from  bringing 
his  family  to  England.  When,  or 
under  what  circumstances,  Richard  the 
Third  first  paid  his  addresses  to  the  Lady 
Anne,  we  know  not ;  but,  as  he  was  the 
son  of  her  great  aunt,  Sicily,  Duchess  of 
York,  and  as  the  York  and  Warwick  fa- 
milies were  on  terms  of  close  friendship, 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  in 
his  early  youth,  the  hunchback  King, 
who  was  only  two  years  older  than  Anne, 
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was  frequently  in  her  society.  But  how- 
ever this  may  be,  Majcrres  assures  us 
that,  when  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he 
fell  in  love  with  her,  but  that  his  dis- 
agreeable person  and  manners,  and  crab- 
bed temper,  induced  her  to  reject  his 
suit. 

Anne  was  present  at  the  marriage  of 
her  sister  to  Clarence,  at  Calais,  and  im- 
mediately returned  with  her  parents  and 
the  newly -wedded  pair  to  England, 
where  Warwick  and  Clarence  raised  a 
formidable  rebellion  in  favour  of  the 
Red  Rose. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Lincolnshire 
insurrection,  Warwick  fled  with  his  fa- 
mily to  Dartford,  whence,  on  the  fifteenth 
of  April,  1470,  they  set  sail  for  Calais. 
On  tne  voyage,  the  Yorkists'  fleet  at- 
tacked them,  and  took  all  their  ships, 
except  the  one  containing  the  Neville  fa- 
mily. This  vessel  encountered  a  fearful 
storm,  and  at  length,  when  the  dis- 
tressed voyagers  made  the  port  of  Calais, 
Vanclcre,  whom  Warwick  had  left  as  his 
deputy,  would  not  permit  them  to  land. 
But  although  Vanelere  fired  upon  the 
vessel,  he  found  means  to  privately  in- 
form Warwick  that  the  towns-people  had 
forced  him  to  do  so ;  and  he  also  sent 
on  board  two  flagons  of  wine,  for  the 
use  of  the  Duchess  of  Clarence,  who  had 
been  taken  in  labour,  and  was  delivered 
on  board  ship  of  her  first-born.  From 
Calais  the  fugitives  steered  their  course 
towards  Normandy,  took  every  Flemish 
vessel  they  met  with,  and  landed  safely 
at  Uarfleur.  Immediately  they  had  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  the  voyage, 
they  hastened  to  the  court  of  Louis  the 
Eleventh  of  France,  where  a  reconcilia- 
tion was  effected  between  Warwick  and 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  Edward,  the 
heir  of  Lancaster,  then  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  was  married  to  Anne  Neville,  who 
was  two  years  younger  than  himself,  at 
Angers,  in  August,  1470. 

Alter  the  murder  of  Edward  of  Lan- 
caster, at  the  fatal  field  of  Tewksbury, 
in  May,  1471,  Gloucester  proposed,  by 
marrying  the  widowed  Anne,  to  claim  a 
due  share  of  the  immense  wealth  of  her 
father,  the  late  Earl  of  Warwick,  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Barnct,  in  the  previous 
April.    But  Clarence,  the  husband  of 


Anne's  sister,  grasped  at  the  whole  suc- 
cession ;  and,  to  obtain  his  end,  he,  under 
pretence  of  protecting  her,  privately 
abducted  his  sister-in-law,  who,  to  secure 
herself  from  her  abhorred  cousin,  Glou- 
cester, actually  took  the  disguise  of  a 
common  servant,  and  found  emplovment 
as  cook,  housemaid,  and  general  domes- 
tic, in  the  house  of  a  poor  London 
citizen.  Gloucester,  however,  after  a 
vigilant  search,  discovered  her ;  and,  as 
she  was  under  the  attainder  in  which 
her  mother  and  Queen  Margaret  were 
included,  he  placed  her  in  the  sanctuary 
of  St.  Martin's  le  Grand. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  unfortunate 
Anne  was  placed  under  the  protection 
of  her  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  York ; 
but  the  imprisonment  of  that  prelate  by 
Edward  the  Fourth,  in  1473,  deprived 
her  of  her  last  refuge  against  the  wily 
Gloucester.  This  greatly  annoyed  Cla- 
rence, who,  although  unable  to  prevent 
the  marriage,  swore  that  Gloucester 
should  not  "part  the  livelihood  with 
him."  u  The  world  seems  queasy  here," 
says  Sir  John  Pus  ton,  in  a  letter,  dated 
1473.  44  For  the  most  part  that  be 
about  the  King  have  sent  thither  for 
their  harness  [armour].  It  is  said  for 
certain  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence  maketh 
himself  big  in  that  he  can,  shewing  as 
if  he  would  deal  but  with  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  but  the  King  intended  to  be 
as  big  as  they  both."  As  stated  by 
Paston,  Edward  the  Fourth  took  the 
case  in  hand,  and  after  vainly  endea- 
vouring: to  reconcile  the  two  brothers, 

O  * 

heard  their  cause  in  council,  and  assigned 
to  Anne  her  portion  of  the  property, 
and  the  rest  to  lsabell,  the  other  daugh- 
ter. This  award  was  made  without 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Countess, 
their  mother,  who  still  lived,  and  to 
whom  belonged,  by  law,  the  possessions 
of  her  late  brother  and  father,  and  the 
dower  settled  on  her  by  her  husband. 

Anne  of  Neville  was  married  to  Ri- 
chard, Duke  of  York,  in  1473,  and  in 
the  subsequent  year  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed',  determining  that  the 
daughters  of  the  late  Earl  of  Warwick 
should  succeed  to  his  estates  and  posses- 
sions, as  if  their  mother  were  dead; 
that  if  either  of  their  husbands  sur- 
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vived  them,  the  surviving  husband 
should  continue  to  enjoy  his  wife's  por- 
tion during  his  lifetime ;  and  that  if  a 
divorce  should  be  pronounced  between 
Richard  and  Anne,  Richard  should  still 
have  the  benefit  of  this  act,  provided  he 
did  his  best  to  marry  her  again.  The 
latter  clause,  doubtless,  inserted  in  the 
act  on  account  of  a  Papal  bull  not  hav- 
ing been  obtained  to  dispense  with  their 
relationships  renders  it  nighly  probable 
that  Anne  was  coerced  into  giving  her 
hand  to  Richard.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  the  birth  of  her  son  Edward, 
eleven  months  after  her  marriage,  ap- 
pears to  have  reconciled  the  Duchess  of 
Gloucester  to  her  fate. 

When  war  was  declared  with  Scot- 
land, in  1480,  Richard  headed  the  army 
against  the  Scots,  and  sustained  the  ho- 
nour of  his  country  by  winning  several 
battles,  and  capturing  Edinburgh.  Whilst 
her  lord  was  thus  occupied,  Anne,  whose 
sister  had  died  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
December,  1476,  resided  at  Middleham 
Castle,  in  Yorkshire,  where  she  devoted 
her  attention  to  her  only  child,  Edward, 
now  a  healthy  boy,  six  years  old.  About 
a  week  after  the  base-hearted  Richard 
had  usurped  the  throne  of  his  nephew, 
Anne  came  to  London,  and,  on  the  fifth 
of  July,  was  crowned  with  her  husband 
at  Westminster. 

M  King  Richard,"  says  the  chronicler, 
"  whose  guilty  heart  was  full  of  suspicion, 
had  sent  for  five  thousand  soldiers  out  of 
the  North,  to  be  present  at  his  corona- 
tion. These,  under  Robin  of  Redisdale, 
came  up  evily  apparelled,  and  harnessed 
in  rusty  armour,  neither  defencible  for 
proof  nor  scoured  for  show,  and  who, 
mustering  in  Finsbury  Fields,  were  with 
disdain  gazed  upon  by  the  beholders. 
But  all  things  being  now  ready  for  the 
coronation  (and  much  the  sooner,  as  that 
provided  for  the  enthronement  of  the 
young  Edward  was  used),  on  the  fourth 
of  July,  Richard  with  his  consort  went 
by  water  to  the  Tower,  where  he  created 
his  son  Prince  of  Wales,  ordained  the 
Knights  of  the  Bath,  and,  more  from 
fear  than  love,  set  at  liberty  Lord  Stan- 
ley and  the  Archbishop  of  York." 

The  coronation  being  a  double  one — 
a  ceremony  which  had  not  been  witnessed 


in  England  since  the  davs  of  Edward 
the  Second  and  Isabella  of  France — was 
doubly  magnificent,  "  Upon  the  sixth 
of  July,"  continues  the  chronicler, 
44  King  Richard,  with  Queen  Anne  his 
wife,  set  forth  from  Whitehall  towards 
Westminster,  royally  attended,  and  vent 
into  the  great  hall  in  the  King's  Bench, 
from  whence  the  King  and  Queen  walked 
barefoot  to  King  Edward's  shrine  in  St. 
Peter's  Church,  all  the  nobility  going 
with  them  according  to  their  degree. 
The  trumpets  and  heralds  marshalled 
the  way.  The  cross,  with  a  solemn  pro- 
cession, followed  the  priests  in  fine  sur- 
plices, the  bishops  and  abbots  in  rich 
copes,  all  of  them  mitred  and  carrying 
their  crosses  in  their  hands ;  next  came 
the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  bearing  a  pair 
of  gilt  spurs  as  an  emblem  of  knight- 
hood; after  whom  came  the  Earl  of 
Bedford,  who  bore  St.  Edward's  staff  as 
a  relic ;  then  followed  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, with  a  naked,  pointless 
sword  in  his  hand,  betokening  mercy ; 
next  followed  the  mace  of  the  constabie- 
ship,  borne  by  Lord  Stanley,  upon  whose 
right  hand  the  Earl  of  Kent  bore  a 
naked,  pointed  sword ;  and  on  his  left 
Lord  Lovell  also  bore  a  naked,  pointed 
sword,  the  former  sword  signifying  jus- 
tice to  the  temporality,  and  the  latter 
justice  to  the  clergy.  The  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk then  followed  with  the  sceptre, 
which  signifyeth  peace.  The  Earl  of 
Lincoln  bore  the  ball  and  cross,  which 
signifyeth  a  monarchy.  Then  came  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  bearing  the  fourth 
sword,  sheathed  in  a  rich  scabbard,  and 
which  is  called  the  Sword  of  Estate ; 
next  whom  followed  was  the  Garter 
King  at  Arms,  on  whose  right  hand 
went  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  King's 
Privy  Chamber ;  and  on  his  left  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  with  a  mace  in 
his  hand.  Next  unto  whom  went  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  bearing  the  King's 
crown  between  his  hands;  and  then 
King  Richard  himself  came,  in  a  sur 
coat  and  robe  of  purple  velvet,  having 
over  his  head  a  canopy,  borne  by  the 
four  barons  of  the  five  ports,  and  with 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  on  his  right  hand, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Durham  on  his  left. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  bore  the 
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King's  train;  and  to  signify  the  office  of 
Hi£h  Steward  of  England,  he  carried  a 
white  staff  in  his  hand. 

44  Then  followed  the  procession  of  the 
Queen,  before  whom  was  bore  the  scep- 
tre, the  ivory  rod,  the  dove,  and  the 
crown.  The"  Queen  herself,  apparelled 
in  robes  similar  to  the  King's,  wore  a 
golden  circlet,  set  full  of  precious  stones ; 
over  her  head  was  a  rich  canopy,  with  a 
bell  of  gold  at  each  corner ;  and  her  train, 
which  was  about  forty  yards  long,  and 
of  the  richest  velvet,  was  borne  by  the 
Countess  of  Richmond,  assisted  by  the 
Duchesses  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and 
twenty  ladies  of  estate,  most  richly  at- 
tired. 

44  In  this  order  the  procession  passed 
the  palace  into  the  abbey :  the  King  and 
Queen  ascending  to  the  high  altar,  there 
shifted  their  robes ;  and  having  other 
robes  open  in  divers  places,  from  the 
middle  upwards,  were  both  of  them  an- 
ointed and  crowned  by  Cardinal  Bour- 
chier,  assisted  bv  the  bishops  of  Exeter 
and  Norwich.  The  King  was  crowned 
with  St.  Edward's  crown,  the  sceptre 
being  delivered  into  his  left  hand,  and 
the  ball  and  cross  into  his  right.  The 
Queen  had  a  sceptre  placed  in  her  right 
hand,  and  the  ivory  dove  in  her  left ; 
and  after  their  maiesties  had  received 
the  sacrament,  and  liad  the  host  divided 
between  them,  they  both  offered  at  St. 
Edward's  shrine,  where  the  King  left 
the  crown  of  that  Saint  and  put  on  his 
own  ;  and  this  done,  in  the  same  order 
as  they  came,  the  procession  returned  to 
Westminster  Hall,  and  there  partook  of 
a  most  princely  feast." 

The  coronation  ended,  Richard  took 
his  Queen  and  bis  son,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  Windsor,  where  he  left  them, 
whilst  he  proceeded  on  a  progress  through 
the  midland  counties.  Anne  and  her 
son,  accompanied  by  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sadors, who  had  come  to  propose  a  mar- 
riage between  their  sovereign's  eldest 
daughter  and  Richard's  heir,  joined  the 
King  at  Warwick  Castle;  and  after 
keeping  court  there  with  great  splendour 
for  a  week,  the  royal  family  proceeded 
through  Coventry,  Leicester,  Notting- 
ham, and  Pontefract,  to  York.  That 
the  men  of  the  north  might  receive  him 


NEVILLE, 

with  all  possible  honour,  the  King,  when 
at  Nottingham,  had  sent  his  secretary 
before  him  with  letters,  advising  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  York  of  his 
coming.  One  of  these  letters  requests 
the  mayor  to  44  receive  their  graces  as 
laudable  as  your  wisdom  imagine,  with 
pageants,  joyous  displays,  and  such  good 
speeches  as  can  goodly,  this  short  warn- 
ing being  considered,  be  devised."  Ac- 
cordingly, the  King  and  Queen,  and 
their  court,  were  received  at  York  with 
everv  mark  of  lovalty  and  joy.  Their 
wardrobes  had  been  forwarded  from 
London ;  and  to  please  the  men  of  the 
north,  with  whom  Richard  had  long  been 
popular,  the  King  and  the  Queen  were 
re-crowned  in  York  Cathedral,  with  the 
same  pomp  and  pageantry  as  had  been 
exhibited  in  London — the  cross  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  the  patron  saint  of  the  North, 
being  borne  side  by  side  with  that  of  St. 
Edward. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  again  invested  with  his  title,  and, 
on  the  next  day,  the  Queen,  holding  by 
the  hand  Prince  Edward,  who  wore  a 
demi-crown,  as  the  heir-apparent,  walked 
in  procession  through  the  streets.  Feast- 
ings,  tournaments,  miracle  plavs,  and 
other  entertainments  followed ;  but  ere 
these  festivities  terminated,  the  Buck- 
ingham insurrection  recalled  Richard  to 
London.  Anne  accompanied  her  hus- 
band ;  but  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  whom 
all  the  deformed  King's  love  and  hopes 
were  centred,  and  for  whose  behoof  he, 
by  blood  and  crime,  had  usurped  his 
nephew's  throne,  was  left  for  safety  at 
Middleham  Castle,  where  he  died  sud- 
denly, but  how  is  not  known,  on  the 
ninth  of  April,  1484. 

Anne  was  at  Nottingham  when  her 
darling  and  only  child  expired.  The 
bereavement  broke  her  heart.  She  sunk 
into  a  slow  but  fatal  decline ;  and,  to 
add  to  the  bitterness  of  her  miseries,  her 
stern,  selfish  husband,  now  that  their 
only  child  was  dead,  was  anxious  to  be- 
come the  father  of  another  heir ;  and  as 
her  declining  health  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  her  ever  again  becoming  a 
mother,  he,  or  perhaps  his  courtiers, 
darkly  hinted  at  the  expediency  and 
possibility  of  annulling  her  marriage. 
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Eat  as  her  declining  health  rendered  a 
divorce  needless,  the  base  King  satisfied 
himself  by  treating  her  with  cruelty,  and 
speaking  harsh  things  of  her.  He  told 
tne  Bishop  of  York  that  he  wished  he 
had  never  seen  her :  the  Bishop  prophe- 
sied the  wish  into  a  desire  for  her  death ; 
and,  as  reports  gain  by  carrying,  the 
prophecy  was,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
magnified  into  an  announcement  that 
she  had  positively  breathed  her  last.  But 
her  cup  of  bitterness  was  not  yet  full. 
Her  mind  had  scarcely  recovered  from 
the  fear  and  agitation  into  which  it  had 
been  thrown  by  the  rumour  of  her  death, 
when  she  was  doomed  to  hear  the  un- 
pleasant truth  that  her  husband  earnestly 
wished  her  out  of  the  world,  that  he 
might  marry  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of 
York,  who  had  been  taken  out  of  sanc- 
tuary, and  who  resided  with  her,  and 
had  attended  her  at  court  during  the 
Christmas  festivities,  which  had  been 
kept  with  extraordinary  magnificence  at 

The  unfortunate  Anne,  however,  was 
too  near  the  grave  to  feel  jealous  of  her 


rival.  She  treated  Elizabeth  as  a  sister; 
and  having  prevailed  on  Richard  to  pro- 
claim the  young  Earl  of  Warwick  neir 
to  the  throne — an  honour  withdrawn 
from  the  ill-starred  Earl  immediately 
after  her  death— she  closed  her  trou- 
blous pilgrimage,  at  Westminster,  on  the 
sixteenth  of  March,  1485.  A  great 
eclipse  of  the  sun  happened  on  the  same 
day,  and  increased  the  suspicion  that  the 
King  had  caused  her  to  be  murdered. 
She  died  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  her 
age,  and  was  buried,  with  great  pomp, 
near  the  altar,  at  Westminster.  Her 
husband  followed  her  to  her  last  home, 
and  shed  an  abundance  of  tears,  but 
whether  those  of  sincerity  or  hypocrisy, 
it  is  beyond  the  power  of  human  pene- 
tration to  discover.  No  tomb  or  other 
memorial  was  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  broken-hearted  Anne  of  Neville— a 
Queen  whose  life  was  one  unbroken 
chain  of  misfortunes  and  sorrow,  result- 
ing, not  from  her  own  misconduct,  but 
from  circumstances  which  it  was  beyond 
her  power  to  control. 
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ITH  Elizabeth  of 
York,  opens  a  new 
and  more  ample 
era  in  the  lives  of 
the  Queens  of  Eng- 
land. Hitherto  the 
notices  of  these  il- 
lustrious ladies  have 
been  scanty  and  difficult  to  collect.  Hut 
with  the  advancement  of  the  art  of 
printing;  our  information  becomes  so 
abundant,  that  henceforward  our  task 
will  be  not  to  glean  for  materials,  but 
to  select  from  the  mass  of  details,  and 
especially  from  the  epistolatory  and  his- 
toric records  in  the  English  and  conti- 
nental libraries,  both  public  and  private, 
that  which  alone  is  necessary  to  convey 
to  the  reader  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
character  and  career  of  the  royal  ladies 
under  notice. 

Although  a  descendant  from  the  royal 
line  of  York,  and  really  the  rightful  so- 
vereign, Elizabeth,  to  give  peace  to  her 
bleeding  country,  by  blending  the  rival 
roses,  condescended  to  accept  the  crown 
matrimonial  as  the  consort  of  Henry  the 


Seventh,  the  first  monarch  of  the  Tudor 
dynasty.  She  was  born  at  Westminster, 
on  the  eleventh  of  February,  1465,  and 
nursed  at  the  palace  of  Shene.  A  pre- 
sentiment, that  on  his  death  she  would 
succeed  to  his  crown,  induced  her  father, 
Edward  the  Fourth,  to  celehrate  her 
christening  with  extraordinary  pomp, 
and  to  honour  her,  from  her  birth,  with 
the  title  of  "  the  Lady  Princess."  Her 
household  was  maintained  with  much 
state ;  besides  her  governess,  Lady  Bcr- 
ncrs,  who  received  one  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  she  was  provided  with  a  knight  of 
the  trencher,  pages  of  the  chamber,  and 
other  attendants.  After  the  birth  of 
her  sister  Mary,  in  1466,  her  mother, 
Elizabeth  Wood ville,  received  four  hun- 
dred pounds  annually,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  two  Princesses. 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  was  still  an 
infant  of  tender  years,  when,  in  black 
weeds,  she,  as  heir-auparent,  attended, 
with  Edward  and  his  Queen,  the  re- 
interment of  the  remains  of  her  grand- 
father, Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and  of 
her  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  at  Fo- 
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Iheringay.  The  bodies  were  conveyed 
from  Pontefract,  their  dishonourable 
burial-place,  to  Fotheringay  church,  in 
Northamptonshire,  with  great  pomp  and 
state,  the  chief  mourner  being  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  the 
Third.  On  the  flight  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  in  1470,  his  Queen  fled  with 
her  family  to  the  sanctuary  at  West- 
minster, where  she  remained  for  more 
than  six  months,  and  where  the  birth 
of  Prince  Edward  removed  Elizabeth, 
for  a  period,  from  her  dangerous  proxi- 
mity to  the  throne. 

I  Although  King  Edward  the  Fourth 
more  than  once  endeavoured  to  concili- 
ate his  enemies  by  deceitful  offers  of 
Elizabeth's  hand  in  marriage,  he  was 
particularly  desirous  that  his  children 
should  form  alliances  suitable  to  their 
rank,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
extract  from  his  will,  dated  1475. 

"Item;  We  will  that  our  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  have  ten  thousand  marks  to- 
wards her  marriage,  and  that  our  daugh- 
ter, Mary,  likewise  have  ten  thousand 
marks,  so  that  they  be  ruled  and  go- 
verned by  our  dearest  wife,  the  Queen. 
But,  if  cither  of  our  said  daughters  do 
marry  themselves  without  such  advice 
and  consent,  so  as  they  be  thereby  dis- 
paraged (as  God  forbid),  then  she,  so 

marrying  herself,  shall  have  no  payment 
,,r  i  *  t°  f>,.,,  '  j  _0_i,0  t,     r  J 
oi  ner  ten  tnousanu  niarics. 

In  1478,  Elizabeth  took  a  prominent 
part  at  the  betrothment  of  her  brother, 
Richard,  to  Anne  Mowbray.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  with  great  pomp. 
The  infant  bride  was  entitled  Princess 
of  the  Feast,  and,  although  only  five 
years  old,  was  escorted  by  the  Dukes  of 
Gloucester  and  Buckingham,  and  took 
her  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
gave  largess.  The  marriage  was  so- 
lemnized on  the  fourteenth  of  January, 
and  four  days  afterwards,j ousts  in  honour 
of  it  were  held  at  Westminster.  The 
whole  of  the  roval  family,  and  many 
foreign  ambassadors  were  present,  and 
not  the  least  distinguished  spectator  was 
my  lord  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry 
the  Seventh.  At  the  close  of  the  gal- 
lantly run  jousts,  the  Princess  of  the 
Feast,  with  all  estates  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlewomen, withdrew  them  to  the  King's 


great  chamber.  inWestminster ;  the  high 
Princess  of  the  Feast  had  there  her 
minstrels,  and  all  ladies  and  gentle- 
women, lords,  knights,  and  esquires, 
fell  to  dancing  merrily.    Then  canu-  the 
king  of  arms,  to  announce  to  the  Prin- 
cess of  the  Feast,  on  whom  devolved  the 
duty  of  bestowing  the  rewards  of  the 
tournev,  the  names  of  those  whose  va- 
lour  had  merited  them.  The  child  who 
received  this  chivalric  homage  being  so 
young,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  had  been 
appointed  to  assist  her,  and  a  council  of 
ladies  was  held  to  consider  the  share 
each  should  take  in  the  ceremony.  The 
prizes  were  golden  letters,  A,  E,  and  M, 
initials  of  Anne,  Elizabeth,  and  Mow- 
bray, set  in  gems,  and  were  delivered  to 
Elizabeth  by  the  kings  of  arms.  Cla- 
rencieux  presented  the  A,  set  with  a 
diamond,  saying,  "Right  high  and  ex- 
cellent Princess,  here  is  the  prize  which 
you  shall  award  to  the  best  jouster  of  the 
lousts  royal ;"  Norrey  similarly  presented 
her  wit  h  the  E,  of  gold,  set  with  a  ruby,  for 
the  best  runner  in  harness  (armour)",  and 
March  with  the  M,  of  gold,  set  with 
an  emerald,  for  the  best  swordsman.  The 
first  prize  was  then  delivered  by  Elizabeth 
to  her  young  sister-in-law,  who,  with 
her  assistance,  gave  it  to  Thomas  Fyncs, 
tho  first  of  the  successful  competitors, 
on  which  the  king  of  arms  and  heralds 
cried  out :  "  0  yes !  0  ves  !  Oyes !  SirWil- 
liam  Truswell  jousted  well,  William  Say 
jousted  well,  Thomas  Fynes  jousted  best, 
for  the  which,  the  Princess  of  the  Feast 
awarded  the  prize  of  the  jousts  royal, 
that  is  to  say,  the  A,  of  gold,  to  him," 
quoth  Clarencieux.    In  this  manner  the 
other  prizes  were  distributed,  greatly  to 
the  glory  of  the  successful  competitors, 
and  the  delight  of  the  noble  company, 
who  immediately  afterwards  separated, 
each  going  the  way  he  preferred. 

About  four  years  previous  to  this  mar- 
riage, Elizabeth  was  contracted  to  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  and  her  father,  be- 
lieving in  the  sincerity  of  the  astute 
French  monarch,  dowered  her  with 
Guienne,  and  other  possessions,  and  had 
her  taught  to  read  and  write  English 
in  the  best  manner,  and  to  write  and 
speak  both  French  and  Spanish.  When 
she  had  completed  her  thirteenth  year, 
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it  was  hoped  that  Louis  the  Eleventh 
would  hare  kept  his  engagement  by 
sending  for  her,  and  settling  on  her  the 
stipulated  annuity  of  sixty  thousand 
francs.  Hut  instead  of  so  doing,  Louis 
put  the  matter  off  by  plausible  excuses, 
and  after  a  delay  of  about  four  years, 
suddenly  manned  the  Dauphin  to  Mar- 
garet, heiress  of  Burgundy,  without  as- 
signing any  reason  for  his  conduct,  which 
so  chagrined  Edward,  that  the  agitation 
hastened  his  demise,  which  took  place  in 
April,  1483.  Thus  was  Elizabeth,  while 
yet  in  her  teens,  deprived  of  her  father 
and  protector ;  and  to  add  to  her  misfor- 
tunes, on  the  usurpation  of  Richard  the 
Third,  she  was  again  obliged,  with  her 
mother,  and  little  brothers  and  sisters, 
to  find  a  shelter  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Westminster. 

It  was  after  the  murder  of  her  young 
brothers,  in  the  Tower,  that  the  treaty 
of  marriage  between  Henry  of  Rich- 
mond and  Elizabeth  of  York  was  en- 
tered into.  Although  Elizabeth  was 
heiress  to  the  crown,  not  one  of  the  ad- 
herents of  the  house  of  York  attempted 
to  place  her  on  the  throne,  as  sole  sove- 
reign. However,  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, in  conjunction  with  Morton,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  and  other  Yorkists,  having  re- 
solved to  depose  King  Richard,  and, 
in  the  event  of  success,  to  place  Henry 
of  Richmond  upon  the  throne,  and  af- 
terwards to  unite  him  in  wedlock  to 
Elizabeth,  took  up  arms  in  September, 
1483.  But  the  project  failed,  and  Dor- 
set, Elizabeth's  half  brother,  and  Lionel 
Woodville,  her  uncle,  were  compelled  to 
fly  to  France.  Elizabeth  and  her  mo- 
ther keenly  felt  the  loss  of  these  two 
relations,  whose  protection  they  had  en- 
joyed in  the  sanctuary,  previous  to  the 
Buckingham  rebellion.  Thev,  however, 
resisted  the  efforts  of  Richard  the  Third, 
to  drive  them  from  their  privileged 
home,  till  the  spring  of  1484,  when 
starvation  forced  them  to  surrender 
themselves ;  Elizabeth  and  her  sisters 
being  pronounced  illegitimate  by  an  act 
of  parliament,  passed  in  the  previous 
January,  by  the  desire  of  the  hunchback 
despot. 

On  quitting  the  sanctuary,  Elizabeth 
and  her  sisters  were  received  at  court, 


with  every  outward  demonstration  of 
kindness,  l>y  King  Richard,  and  with 
real  affection  bv  his  Queen,  Anne  of 
Warwick.  But  tneir  mother,  the  Queen 
of  Edward  the  Fourth,  was  separated 
from  her  family,  and  placed  under  the 
strict  surveillance  of  J  ohn  Ncsfield,  him 
whose  vigilance  had  starved  the  royal 
ladies  out  of  sanctuary.  Elizabeth  was 
consigned  to  the  care  of  Anne  of  Warwick, 
who  treated  her  with  all  the  affection  of  a 
sister ;  nor  is  this  surprising,  as  Eliza- 
beth, besides  being  niece  to  Richard,  was 
one  of  her  nearest  relations.  The  Prin- 
cess was  lodged  at  Westminster  palace^ 
where,  meeting  with  her  father's  old 
friend,  Lord  Stanley,  now  steward  of 
the  royal  household,  a  post  he  had  filled 
in  the  rei^n  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  she 
earnestly  implored  him  to  assist  her  in 
the  recovery  of  htr  rights.  At  first, 
Stanley  refused  her,  declaring  that  he 
could  not  violate  the  oath  he  had  taken 
to  serve  King  Richard.  But  her  tear* 
and  entreaties  at  last  prevailed ;  Stanley 
assured  her  he  had  long  contemplated 
doing  as  she  wished,  but  although 
his  friends  in  the  north-west  would  rise 
at  his  bidding-,  he  could  not  go  thither 
without  raising  the  suspicions  of  the 
usurper,  and  he  dared  not  trust  a  scri- 
vener to  indite  his  intentions  in  letters. 
This  difficulty  being  obviated  by  Eliza- 
beth's ability  to  write,  Stanley  called 
upon  her  the  next  morning  with  his 
trusty  esquire,  Huraphery  Brereton, 
when,  after  the  letters  had  been  written 
by  the  Princess,  and  sealed  by  Stanley, 
Brereton  was  dispatched  with  them  with 
all  speed.  On  receiving  the  letters, 
Stanley's  friends  hastened  to  London, 
and  held  secret  councils.  Elizabeth  at- 
tended these  councils,  which  were  held 
at  a  retired  inn.  near  Islington,  and  in 
due  time  dispatched  Brereton  to  the  Earl 
of  Richmond,  with  a  ring  of  betrothal, 
and  a  letter,  informing  him  of  the  adhe- 
rents that  were  favourable  to  the  union 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  requesting 
him  to  immediately  return  to  England, 
and  win  the  crown  and  his  bride. 

Richmond  received  the  tempting  sum- 
mons with  his  characteristic  caution.  For 
more  than  a  fortnight  he  remained  in 
doubt ;  but,  on  learning  that  Richard, 
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whose  Queen  bad  just  died,  seriously 
contemplated  marrying  Elizabeth  him- 
self, he  returned  a  favourable  answer ; 
and  collecting  an  army  of  two  thousand 
men.  sailed  from  Harflcur,  and  on  the 
seventh  of  August  landed  at  Milford- 
HavenT  in  Wales.  He  directed  his 
course  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  in 
hopes  that  the  Welsh,  who  regarded 
hira  as  their  countryman,  and  who  were 
already  prepossessed  in  favour  of  his 
cause,  would  join  his  standard.  Mean- 
while, Richard,  aware  of  the  contem- 
plated rising,  but  not  knowing  in  what 
quarter  to  expect  the  invader,  had  taken 
•post  to  Nottingham,  in  tho  centre  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  having  given  com- 
missions to  different  persons,  in  the 
several  counties,  whom  he  empower- 
ed to  oppose  his  enemy,  he  proposed 
to  fly  in  person,  on  the  first  alarm,  to 
the  place  exposed  to  danger.  Thomas 
and  William  Herbert  were  entrusted 
with  his  authority  in  Wales ;  but  the 
former  deserted  to  Henry  of  Richmond, 
the  second  made  but  feeble  opposition  to 
him,  and  Henry,  advancing  towards 
Shrewsbury,  received  every  day  some 
reinforcement  from  his  partizaus.  Sir 
Gilbert  Talbot  joined  him,  with  all  the 
vassals  and  retainers  of  the  family  of 
Shrewsbury.  Sir  Thomas  Bourcher  and 
Sir  Walter  IJungerford  brought  their 
friends  to  share  his  fortunes,  and  the 
appearance  of  men  of  distinction  in 
his  camp,  made  already  his  cause  wear 
a  favourable  aspect 

Richard,  however,  was  exposed  to 
more  danger  from  the  infidelity  of  his 
pretended  friends,  than  from  the  zeal  of 
nia  open  enemies.  Scarcely  any  noble- 
man of  distinction  was  sincerely  attached 
to  his  cause,  except  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk. Rut  the  persons  of  whom  he  en- 
tertained the  greatest  suspicion,  were 
Lord  Stanley  and  his  brother,  Sir  Wil- 
liam, whose  connections  with  the  family 
of  Riehmond,  notwithstanding  their 
professions  of  attachment  to  his  person, 
were  never  entirely  forgotten  or  over- 
looked by  him.  When  he  empowered 
Lord*  Stanley  to  levy  forces,  he  still  re- 
tained his  eldest  son,  Lord  Strange,  as 
a  pledge  for  his  fidelity,  and  that  noble- 
man was  on  this  account  obliged  to 


1  employ  great  caution  and  reserve  in  his 
proceedings.  He  raised  a  powerful  body 
of  his  friends  and  retainers  in  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire ;  but,  as  he  did  not  openly 
declare  himself,  the  army  on  both  sides 
entertained  doubts  of  his  integrity. 

When  Henry  reached  Tamworth,  he 
resolved,  as  Stanley  was  encamped  at 
Atherstone,  to  have  a  personal  interview 
with  him,  to  sound  his  intentions.  The 
meeting  took  place  at  night,  on  the  open 
moor  of  Atherstone ;  and  after  Stanley 
had  explained  to  him,  that  to  save  the 
life  of  his  son,  whom  the  usurper  re- 
tained as  an  hostage,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  not  to  declare  against  Richard 
till  the  moment  when  the  battle  joined, 
Henry  departed,  apparently  satisfied  with 
the  explanation  ;  but  on  his  return,  he 
lost  his  road,  and,  as  Richard  with  his 
army,  had  already  advanced  to  Leicester, 
a  dread  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  Rich- 
ard's scouts,  prevented  him  from  inquir- 
ing his  way.  However,  after  wandering 
for  some  hours,  he  knew  not  whither, 
he  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  lonely  hut, 
and  the  master,  a  poor  shepherd,  gave 
him  refreshment,  and  conducted  him  in 
safety  to  Tamworth,  where  he  rejoined 
his  army,  not,  however,  before  his  ab- 
sence had  excited  fears  for  his  safety. 
On  the  morrow  the  two  armies  met  on 
the  heath  of  Redmorc,  near  Bosworth, 
and  the  next  day  was  fought  that  battle, 
which  cost  Richard  his  life,  and  enabled 
Richmond  to  ascend  the  throne  as  Henry 
the  Seventh.    The  night  before  the  bat- 
tle, Richard's  rest  was  disturbed  by  evil 
presentiments  and  horrid  dreams;  in- 
deed, ever  since  the  murder  of  the 
Princes  in  the  Tower,  his  mind  had  been 
the  prey  of  doubts  and  fears.    44 1  have 
heard,"  says  More,  44  by  credible  report, 
of  such  as  were  secret  with  his  chamber- 
ers,  that  he  never  had  quiet  in  his  mind, 
never  thought  himself  sure.    When  he 
went  abroad  his  eyes  whirled  about,  his 
body  privily  fenced,  his  hand  ever  on 
his  dagger,  his  countenance  ant!  manner 
like  one  always  ready  to  strike  again. 
He  took  ill  rest  at  night,  lay  long  wak- 
ing and  musing,  sore  wearied  with  care 
and  watch,  rather  slumbered  than  slept, 
troubled  with  fearful  dreams,  sometimes 
started  up,  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  run 
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HEX  the  battle  of 
JWiVA'orth  Field  was 
Kli/abttb 

the  citf  ™ Sheriff 
Huttoo,  in  York- 
slim,  whither  Rich- 
ard had  sent  her 
shortly  after  the  death  of  his  Queen,  in  the 
previous  April.  History  docs  not  men- 
tion the  cause  of  her  incarceration,  but  it 
doubtless  resulted  from  her  rejection  of 
the  usurper's  addresses.  It  is  true,  that 
Buck,  the  apologist  of  Richard,  had  the 
boldness  to  affirm,  that  he  saw  an  ori- 
ginal letter  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Earl 
of  Arundel,  written  by  Elizabeth  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  sobciting  that  noble- 
man to  be  a  mediator  for  her  marriage 
with  the  King,  and  protesting  that  the 
King  was  her  joy  and  maker  in  this 
world,  and  that  she  was  his  in  heart  and 
thought,  and  hinting  her  surprise  at  the 
duration  of  the  Queen's  illness,  and  her 
apprehensions  that  she  never  would  die. 
This  pretended  letter,  however,  has  been 
repeatedly  searched  for,  but  never  found. 
Its  sentiments  are  quite  out  of  unison 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  Elizabeth's 
humble,  unambitious  life ;  and,  until  it 
is  brought  to  light,  it  can  only  be  viewed 
as  an  invention  to  further  the  purpose 
of  the  unfaithful  historian,  Buck. 

Beforo  leaving  Leicester,  the  victori- 
ous Henry  dispatched  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
1'MiLrhby  to  bnng  Elizabeth,  and  her 
unfortunate  young  cousin,  the  Earl  of 
Wurwick,  with  all  speed  to  London.  On 
reaching  tho  metropolis,  Elizabeth  was 
consigned  to  tho  caro  of  her  mother, 


the  Queen  Dowager,  and  Warwick  was 
Dlaced  in  close  confinement  in  the  Tower* 
In  the  meantime,  Henry  set  out  for  the 
metropolis;   he  entered  the  city  on  a 
Saturday,  as  on  that  day  of  the  week 
he  won  the  victory  of  Bosworth.  The 
mayor  and  corporation  of  London,  all 
in  violet-coloured  dresses,  welcomed  him 
at  Hornsey  park.    As  he  approached 
the  city,  the  crowds  of  people  and  citi- 
zens were  zealous  in  their  expressions  of 
satisfaction.  At  Shoreditch,  the  poet  his- 
torian, Bernard  Andreas,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  from  Brittany,  welcomed 
him  with  a  laudatory  Latin  speech.  But 
Henry,  scorning  to  court  popularity, 
made  his  entry  m  a  close  chariot,  and 
without  waiting  to  receive  the  adula- 
tions of  the  multitude,  passed  on  to  St 
Paul's,  where,  after  Te  Deum  had  been 
sung,  he  devoutly  offered  the  three  stand- 
ards, which  had  led  his  array  to  victory, 
and  which  were  respectfully  emblazoned 
with  an  image  of  St.  George,  a  red  fiery 
dragon,  and  a  dun  cow.    He  then  re- 
tired to  apartments  prepared  for  him  in 
the  bishop's  palace,  where  he  called  a 
council,  and  renewed  his  promise  to 
marry  Elizabeth.    But  as  he  desired  to 
support  his  personal  and  hereditary  right 
to  the  throne,  and  dreaded  lest  a  pre- 
ceding marriage  with  the  Princess  should 
imply  a  participation  of  sovereignty  in 
her,  and  raise  doubts  of  his  own  title  by 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  he,  although 
bound  by  honour,  as  well  as  by  interest, 
to  complete  this  alliance,  resolved  to 
postpone  it  till  after  the  recognition  of 
his  title  by  parliament,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  his  coronation.  This 
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lution  gave  umbrage  to  the  Yorkists,  and 
greatly  troubled  Elizabeth,  who  heard 
with  anxiety  the  rumours  that  Henry 
intended  to  marry,  either  the  heiress  of 
Brittany  or  Lady  Catherino  Herbert, 
and  who,  according  to  Andreas,  thus 
meditated  on  the  subject: — 

"  So,  even  at  la3t,  thou  hast,  0  God, 
regarded  the  humble,  and  not  despised 
their  prayers ;  I  well  remember  that  my 
most  noble  father,  of  famous  memory, 
meant  to  have  bestowed  me  in  marriage 
upon  this  most  comely  Prince !  Oh  that 
I  were  now  worthy  of  him ;  for,  as  1 
have  lost  my  father  and  protector,  I 
sorely  fear  me  that  he  will  take  a  wife 
from  foreign  parts,  whoso  beauty,  age, 
fortune,  and  dignity,  will  more  please 
him  than  mine !  On  that  I  could  ac- 
quaint my  mother,  or  some  of  the  lords, 
with  my  fears;  but  I  dare  not,  nor  have 
I  the  courage  to  discourse  with  him  him- 
self on  the  subject,  lest  in  so  doing  I 
might  discover  my  love.  What  will  be 
I  cannot  divine,  but  this  I  know,  that 
Almighty  God  always  succours  those 
who  trust  in  Him  ;  therefore  will  I  cease 
to  think,  and  repose  my  whole  hope  in 
Thee.  Oh  my  God,  do  Thou  with  me 
according  to  Thy  mercy." 

After  the  ravages  of  the  terribly  fatal 
disease,  known  as  the  sweating  sickness, 
had  somewhat  abated,  Henry  the  Seventh 
was  crowned,  with  the  usual  ceremony, 
at  Westminster,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  on  the  thirtieth  of  October, 
1485  ;  and  when  the  Commons,  in  the 
subsequent  December,  presented  to  him 
the  usual  grant  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age for  life,  they  coupled  with  it  a  pe- 
tition, requesting  him  to  take  to  wife 
and  consort  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
which  marriage  they  hoped  God  would 
bless  with  a  progeny  of  the  race  of 
kings.  Henry  answered,  "  that  it  would 
give  him  pleasure  to  comply  with  their 
request and  after  costly  preparations 
had  been  made,  and,  the  royal  pair  be- 
ing within  the  forbidden  degrees,  an 
ordinary  dispensation  had  been  obtained 
from  the  Pope's  resident  legate,  Henry 
and  Elizabeth  were  united  in  wedlock, 
by  Cardinal  Bourchier,  at  Westminster, 
on  the  eighteenth  of  January,  1486. 

"  The  most  wished  day  of  marriage 


between  King  Henry  the  Seventh  and 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  being  come,"  says 
Andreas,  "it  was  celebrated  by  them  with 
all  religious  and  glorious  magnificence, 
and  by  the  people  with  bonfires,  songs,  and 
banquets,  throughout  London,  both  men 
and  women,  rich  and  poor,  beseeching 
God  to  bless  the  King  and  Queen,  and 
grant  them  a  numerous  progeny." 

Not  satisfied  with  the  dispensation 
already  granted,  Henry  applied  for  ano- 
ther, to  the  Pope  himself.  The  Pontiff 
in  his  rescript,  after  confirming  Henry's 
title  to  the  throne,  declared,  that  to  put 
a  period  to  the  bloody  wars  caused  by 
the  rival  claims  of  the  house  of  York, 
he  willingly  confirmed  the  dispensation 
already  granted,  for  the  marriage  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  to  the  Princess  Eli- 
zabeth, the  eldest  daughter  and  true  heir 
of  Edward  the  Fourth,  of  immortal 
memory ;  and  after  pronouncing  the 
children  issuing  from  the  marriage  legi- 
timate, he  confirmed  the  act  of  settlement 
passed  by  the  parliament  in  1485,  and 
pronounced  the  meaning  of  the  act  to 
be,  that  if  the  Queen  should  die  with- 
out issue,  before  the  King,  or  if  her 
issue  should  not  survive  their  father, 
the  children  of  Henry  by  any  other  law- 
ful wife  should  succeed  him  by  here- 
ditary right. 

The  Queen,  immediately  after  her 
marriage,  gave  evidence,  that  the  last 
clause  in  this  bull,  which,  in  truth,  was 
a  gross  injustice  to  her  sisters,  would 
prove  needless.  Whilst  her  husband 
made  a  progress  through  the  northern 
counties,  Elizabeth,  by  his  express  de- 
sire, retired  to  Winchester  castle,  where 
she  gave  birth  to  a  son  and  heir,  a  month 
earlier  than  was  expected.  The  cham- 
ber in  which  the  Queen  was  confined, 
was  hung  all  round  with  cloth  of  arras. 
The  King's  mother,  the  Countess  of 
Richmond,  "  made  ordinances  as  to  what 

5 reparation  is  to  be  made  against  the 
eliverances  of  the  Queen;  as,  also, 
for  the  christening  of  the  child  when 
she  shall  be  delivered."  They  mention 
every  particular  M  of  the  furniture  of  her 
highness'  chamber,  and  the  furniture 
appertayning  to  her  bedde,  how  the 
church  shall  be  arraied  againste  the  chris- 
teninge,  how  the  child  shall  go  to  be 
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christened,  and  the  dimensions  of  two 
cradle*,  the  one  to  be  faire  set  forth  by 
paintr's  craft,  and  the  other,  which  is 
to  be  used  on  state  occasions,  to  be  Large, 
and  furnished  with  great  magnificence." 
On  taking  to  her  chamber,  Elizabeth 
bid  a  ceremonious  adieu  to  the  lords  of 
her  court,  and  was  afterwards  attended 
only  by  women.  The  child  was  born  on  the 
twe  ntieth  of  September,  1486,  and  christ- 
ened Arthur  ;  the  ceremony  being  per- 
formed with  great  pomp  in  Winchester 
cathedral.  The  Prince  was  borne  to 
the  fount  by  the  Queen's  sister,  Cecilia, 
attended  by  Anne,  another  of  her  sisters ; 
the  Queen's  mother  stood  godmother, 
and  the  Earls  of  Oxford  and  Lincoln, 
with  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  were  the 
other  sponsors.  After  the  royal  babe 
had  been  baptized,  he  was  conveyed  back 
in  solemn  state  ;  the  King's  trumpeters 
and  minstrels,  making  merry  music, 
went  before  him,  and,  on  reacning  the 
royal  nursery,  he  was  presented  to  the 
King  and  Queen,  when  the  ceremony 
was  concluded,  by  one  of  the  bishops 
pronouncing  over  him  the  blessing  of 
God,  of  Holy  Mary,  of  St.  George,  and 
of  his  parents. 

After  the  birth  of  Prince  Arthur,  the 
Queen  for  some  time  was  afflicted  with 
an  ague  ;  but  when  her  health  returned, 
she,  in  gratitude  for  the  birth  of  her  heir, 
founded  a  Lady  Chapel,  at  the  cathedral 
of  Winchester. 

This  year  burst  forth  the  mysterious 
rebellion,  under  Lambert  Simnel,  a  youth 
who  personated  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
Kichard  the  Third's  nephew.  The  im- 
postor was  the  son  of  a  joiner  in  Oxford, 
and  well  instructed  in  the  part  he  had 
to  play,  by  one  Richard  Simons,  a  priest. 
He  first  tempted  the  credulity  of  the 
Irish,  and  so  well  succeeded,  that  Henry, 
in  alarm,  published  a  full  freedom  in 
favour  of  his  opponents ;  and  that  the 
real  Earl  of  Warwick  might  be  publicly 
recognized,  he  conducted  nim  in  proces- 
sion, through  London,  tJ  the  palace  of 
Sliene,  whero  the  young  Prince  con- 
versed daily  with  the  Queen,  and  all  who 
visited  the  court.  After  being  crowned 
in  Ireland,  by  tho  title  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  Sininol,  being  joined  by  several 
lords  of  tho  discontented  party,  landed 


in  Lancashire,  and  marched  to  York,  in 
the  hope  that  the  country  would  rise 
and  join  him  as  he  passed  along  ;  but  in 
this  he  was  deceived.  In  the  battle  of 
Stoke,  fought  on  the  sixteenth  of  June, 
1487,  his  army  was  routed,  and  he  and 
his  tutor  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  King. 
The  priest  was  made  to  confess  the  im- 
posture, and  then  imprisoned  for  life; 
but  the  pretended  Edward  the  Sixth, 
being  found  to  be  a  poor,  ignorant,  weak- 
minded  boy,  Henry,  with  great  wisdom 
and  mercy,  pardoned  him,  and  made 
him  a  scullion  in  the  royal  kitchen,  at 
Westminster,  and  afterwards  advanced 
him  to  the  rank  of  falconer,  a  rank  at 
that  time  far  higher  than  could  ordina- 
rily be  obtained  by  one  so  humbly  born. 

Warned  by  the  rumours  that  had 
reached  his  ears  during  the  Simnel  re- 
bellion, Henry  resolved  to  remove,  at 
least,  one  cause  of  disaffection,  by  hav- 
ing the  Queen  crowned.  Elizabeth 
reached  London  on  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, 1487,  and  after  witnessing  the 
King's  triumphant  entry  to  the  city,  in 
honour  of  the  victory  of  Stoke,  went 
with  him  on  the  fifth,  to  the  palace  of 
Greenwich.  Two  days  previous  to  her 
coronation,  which  was  solemnized  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  November,  she  came  in 
state,  by  water,  from  Greenwich  to  Lon- 
don, and  landed  at  the  Tower,  where 
the  assembled  citizens  greeted  her  with 
enthusiasm.  King  Henry  then  created 
fourteen  Knights  of  the  Bath,  and  on 
the  next  day  (Saturday)  she  went  in 
procession  to  Westminster.  She  wore 
a  dress  of  white  doth,  of  gold,  of  da- 
mask, and  a  mantle  of  the  same,  furred 
with  ermine,  and  fastened  with  a  beau- 
tiful silk  cordon,  richly  wrought  with 
gold :  "  Her  faire  yelow  hair  hung  downe 
pleyno  behynd  her  bak,  with  a  calle  of 
piped  network  over  it."  On  her  head 
was  a  circle  of  gold,  adorned  with  pre- 
cious stones.  In  this  queenly  array  she 
passed  through  the  city,  in  an  elegantly 
ornamented  litter,  with  a  canopy  of 
cloth  of  gold,  carried  over  it  by  four 
of  the  newly  created  knights ;  before 
her  rode  four  baronesses  ;  by  her  sides, 
the  grand  steward,  the  high  constable, 
and  the  lord  chamberlain,  took  their 
places  on  the  royally-trapped  chargers; 
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and  behind  her,  her  sister  Cecily,  and  the 
Duchesses  of  Bedford,  of  Norfolk,  and 
of  Suffolk,  and  numerous  other  ladies, 
some  in  litters,  and  some  on  horseback, 
made  up  the  grand  procession.  "All  the 
streets  through  which  the  procession 
passed,  were  clean  dressed,  and  bedecked 
with  tapestry  and  arras ;  and  some  streets, 
as  Cheapside,  were  hanged  with  rich 
cloth  of  gold,  velvet  and  silk,  and  along 
the  streets,  from  the  Towre  to  St.  Pauls, 
stood  in  order  all  the  crafts  of  London, 
in  their  liveries,  and  in  divers  places  in 
the  city  were  ordained  singing  chil- 
dren, some  arrayed  as  angels,  and  others 
like  virgins,  to  sing  sweet  songs  as  her 
grace  passed  by." 

On  the  following  morning,  being  Sun- 
day, the  Queen,  robed  in  purple,  went 
in  state  from  Westminster  Hall,  to  the 
abbey,  the  way  being  paved  with  striped 
cloth.    Her  train  was  borne  by  the 
Princess  Cecily,  and  her  crown  was  car- 
ried by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  her 
Bceptre  by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  The 
abbey  was  crowded  to  excess,  for  the 
nation  loved  the  Queen,  and  were  re- 
joiced at  the  performance  of  her  long- 
delayed  coronation.  After  Elizabeth  had 
been  crowned  and  anointed  with  the 
usual  ceremony,  she  and  her  attendants 
retired  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  par- 
took of  a  sumptuous  banquet.  Lord 
Fitzwallcr  acted  as  sewer  or  waiter; 
tLe  Lady  Catherine  Grey  and  Mistresss 
Ditton  went  under  the  table  and  sate 
at  her  feet,  and  at  certain  times  held 
a  kerchief  before  her  grace.  Henry 
viewed  both  the  coronation  and  the  ban- 
quet from  behind  a  lattice,  and  as  an  act 
of  grace,  he  pardoned  the  Queen's  half 
brother,  the  Alarquis  of  Dorset.  The 
next  day  the  Queen,  attended  by  the 
King  and  his  mother,  the  Countess  of 
Richmond,  held  her  levee  in  the  parlia- 
ment chamber,  and  a  ball,  at  which  the 
Queen  danced,  concluded  the  festivities. 

From  the  period  of  her  coronation, 
Elizabeth  was  brought  forward  on  all 
occasions  of  parade  with  the  utmost 
state  and  pomp.  She  lived  on  terms  of 
sincere  affection  with  her  husband,  and 
the  assertion  of  almost  all  our  historians 
—that  Henry  treated  her  with  harshness 
and  neglect,  and  that,  in  his  estimation,  | 


neither  the  beauty  of  her  person  nor  the 
sweetness  of  her  disposition  could  atone 
for  the  crime  of  being  a  descendant  of 
the  York  dynasty— must  certainly  be  re- 
garded as  untrue.  Would  space  permit, 
it  could  easily  be  proved,  from  contem- 
porary documents,  that  the  Kin*  go- 
verned his  house  with  wisdom  and  dis- 
cretion, and  deeply  loved  his  consort, 
whose  happiness  ne  promoted  by  every 
means  in  his  power. 

In  1489,  Elizabeth  proved  enceinte ; 
and  as  the  King  was  anxious  to  establish 
in  his  court  a  regular  system  of  eti- 
quette, he  permitted  his  mother,  the 
state-loving  Countess  of  Richmond,  to 
superintend  the  accouchement.  The 
Countess,  who  had  made  ordinances  as  to 
the  preparations  to  be  made  for  the  biith 
of  Prince  Arthur,  now  issued  the  follow- 
ing regulations  : — "The  Queen's  plea- 
sure being  understood  in  what  chamber 
she  will  be  delivered,  the  same  must  be 
hanged  with  rich  cloth  of  arras,  sides, 
roof,  windows,  and  all,  except  one  win- 
dow, which  must  be  hanged  so  as  she 
may  have  light  when  it  pleaseth  her;  then 
there  must  be  set  a  royal  bed,  and  the  floor 
laid  all  over  and  over  with  carpets,  and  a 
cupboard,  covered  with  the  same  suit  as 
the  chamber  is  hanged  with."    On  en- 
tering the  chamber,  the  Queen  was  per- 
mitted to  exercise  her  own  discretion 
whether  she  would  sit  or  stand,  in  re- 
ceiving wine  and  spices. 

"Upon  All-hallow  even,  being  the 
first  of  October,  the  Queen,"  says  Le- 
land,  "  took  her  chamber  at  Westmin- 
ster, greatly  accompanied  with  ladies 
and  gentlewomen  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
King's  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk, 
and  many  others,  having  before  her  the 
great  part  of  nobles  of  this  realm  pre- 
sent in  this  parliament.  She  was  lea  by 
the  Earls  of  Oxford  and  of  Derby.  The 
reverend  father  in  God  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  sung  the  mass  and  Agnut  Lei. 
Then  the  Queen  was  led  as  before.  Tho 
Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  of  Kent  held 
the  towel  when  the  Queen  took  hei 
rights  ;  and  the  torches  were  holden  by 
knights.    After  mass,  accompanied  as 
before,  when  she  was  come  into  her  great 
chamber,  she  stood  under  her  cloth  of 
estate,  and  then  there  was  ordered  a  void 
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of  spices  and  tweet  wines ;  that  done, 
ray  lord  the  Queen's  chamberlain,  in 
very  good  words,  desired,  in  the  Queen's 
name,  the  people  there  present  to  pray 
to  God  to  send  her  the  good  hours ;  and 
so  she  departed  to  her  inner  chamber, 
which  was  hanged  and  ceiled  with  rich 
cloth  of  blue  arras,  with  fleur-de-lis  of 
gold.  In  that  chamber  was  a  rich  bed 
and  pallet,  the  which  pallet  had  a  mar- 
rellous  rich  canopy  of  eold,  with  a  velvet 
pall,  garnished  with  oright  red  roses. 
Also,  there  was  an  altar,  well  furnished 
with  relics;  and  a  cupboard  of  nine 
stages,  well  and  richly  garnished.  Then 
the  Queen  recommended  herself  to  the 
good  praises  of  the  lords ;  and  my  lord 
her  chamberlain  drew  the  traverse  or 
curtain  which  separated  the  chamber 
from  the  great  chamber;  and  from 
thenceforth  no  manner  of  officer  came 
into  the  chamber,  but  ladies  and  gentle- 
women,  after  the  old  custom." 

In  this  instance,  however,  the  cus- 
tom of  excluding  the  male  sex  from  the 
lying-in  chamber  was  broken.  The 
French  ambassador,  a  few  days  after  her 
retirement,  particularly  desired  an  inter- 
view with  the  Queen ;  and  being  a  noble- 
man of  the  highest  rank,  he  was,  by  spe- 
cial favour,  admitted  to  an  audience  with 
her  highness,  with  whom  he  found  only 
her  mother,  the  Queen-Dowager  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  Countess  of  Richmond. 

The  Princess  was  born  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  October,  and  christened  Mar- 
garet, after  the  King's  mother.  The 
christening  was  solemnized  with  great 
pomp  on  the  thirtieth  of  November.  The 
sponsors  were  the  King's  mother,  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  offi- 
ciated at  the  font ;  and,  as  presents,  the 
babe  received  a  silver  box  full  of  gold 
coin  from  her  grandmother,  a  rich  cup 
from  Ladv  Norfolk,  and  two  gilt  flagons 
and  a  gold  holy-water  vessel,  set  with 
precious  stones,  from  the  Archbishop. 

Shortly  after  the  christening  of  the 
Princess  Margaret,  the  great  prevalence 
of  the  measles  induced  the  royal  family 
to  remove  from  Westminster  to  Green- 
wich, where  they  passed  a  gloomy  Christ 
mas,  with  "  no  disguisings,  and  but  few 
plays." 


On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  1491, 
the  Queen  brought  into  the  world  her 
second  son,  Henry,  afterwards  Henry 
the  Eighth,  at  Greenwich ;  and  in  the 
next  vear,  and  but  three  weeks  before 
the  birth  of  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  she 
had  to  mourn  the  death  of  her  beloved 
mother,  Elizabeth  Woodville.  This  event, 
however,  somewhat  relieved  the  pecu- 
niary necessities  of  the  Queen.  Her  own 
scanty  income,  which  was  derived  prin- 
cipally from  the  estates  of  the  Mortimers 
in  Herefordshire,  and  which  was  barely 
sufficient  to  enable  her  to  support  the 
dignity  of  her  portionless  sisters,  and  to 
relieve  the  distresses  of  those  who  sought 
the  charity  of  "Elizabeth  the  Good," 
being  now  increased  by  the  addition  of 
the  Queen  Mother's  dower. 

In  1497,  the  Queen  and  her  family 
narrowly  escaped  from  the  perils  of  fire. 
The  King,  the  Queen,  the  Princess  Mar- 
garet, and  other  "  notable  estates,"  were 
holding  court  at  the  palace  at  Shene, 
when,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-first 
of  December,  the  palace  was  discovered 
to  be  on  fire.  An  alarm  was  instantly 
given,  but,  by  the  violence  of  the  flames, 
which  for  three  hours  resisted  every  ef- 
fort to  subdue  them,  the  greater  part  of 
the  old  building  was  consumed;  and  the 
hangings,  beds,  apparel,  plate,  and  jewels 
all  burned  or  spoued.  "  Howbeit,  to  the 
King's  good  comfort,  the  royal  family 
escaped  unhurt,  and  no  man  or  Christian 
creature  thereby  perished." 

Meanwhile,  the  pretensions  of  Perkin 
Warbeck  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  and  threatened  to  deprive  the 
King  and  his  consort  of  their  regal  dig- 
nity. This  Perkin,  said  to  be  the  son  of 
a  Florentine  Jew,  to  whom  Edward  the 
Fourth  had  stood  godfather,  was  per- 
suaded by  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  sister  to  Richard  the  Third, 
to  personate  her  nephew  Richard,  one  of 
the  Princes  who  had  been  murdered  in 
the  Tower.  The  King  of  France,  ever 
ready  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  in  Eng- 
land, received  "Warbeck  at  his  court  with 
great  honour ;  but,  at  the  intercession 
of  Henry,  dismissed  him,  upon  the  pros- 
pect of  an  advantageous  peace.  Having 
quitted  Paris,  the  pretender  went  to 
Burgundy,  and  the  Duchess  of  that  pro- 
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vince  received  him  with  joy,  as  the  real 
Duke  of  York,  and  the  rightful  heir  to 
the  English  throne,  ana  gave  him  a 
guard  suitable  to  that  dignity.  The  En- 
glish, ever  ready  to  revolt,  gave  credit  to 
this  new  imposture.  Those  who  were 
the  King's  former  favourites,  and  had 
contributed  to  place  him  on  the  throne, 
took  the  lead  in  the  conspiracy,  and 
were  joined  by  all  who,  from  a  love  of 
novelty,  the  goadings  of  poverty,  or  a 
blind  attachment  to  their  leaders,  were 
anxious  for  a  change. 

Whilst  the  King  s  enemies  were  thus 
combining  to  involve  the  kingdom  in 
civil  war,  he  himself  was  no  less  intent 
upon  preventing  the  threatened  danger. 
He  endeavoured  to  undeceive  the  people, 
first,  by  making  it  evident  that  the 
Duke  of  York  was  really  dead,  and  by 
punishing  his  murderers;  and,  next,  by 
ascertaining  the  parentage  and  personal 
history  of  the  pretender.  The  last  of 
these  projects  was  not  easily  accom- 
plished. But  Henry,  at  length,  won 
over  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  who  was  then 
accompanying  the  pretender  in  Flanders, 
and  hud  been  entrusted  with  his  and  the 
Duchess's  secrets.  Clifford,  after  in- 
forming the  King  with  the  designs  of 
the  conspirators,  presented  him  with  a 
list  of  their  names.  At  the  head  of  this 
list  stood  Lord  Stanley,  who,  on  being 
arrested,  confessed  his  guilt,  and  suffered 
the  punishment  of  decapitation. 

In  this  emergency,  the  pretender 
sailed  from  Flanders,  with  a  few  hun- 
dred adherents,  and  whilst  Henry,  ac- 
companied by  Elizabeth,  was  on  a  visit 
to  his  mother,  at  Latham,  in  Lancashire, 
made  a  descent  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Deal ;  but,  being  driven  back  by  the  in- 
habitants, he  sailed  to  Ireland.  The 
Irish,  however,  would  not  rise  in  his 
cause,  nor  did  fortune  seem  to  smile  upon 
him  till  he  entered  Scotland,  when  the 
young  Scotch  King,  James  the  Fourth, 
received  him  with  favour,  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  his  pretensions,  and  shortly 
afterwards  gave  him  in  marriage  Ka- 
therine  Gordon,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntley,  and  second  cousin  to  Henry 
the  Seventh,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  accomplished  women  of  her 
The  Scotch  King,  believing  that, 


upon  Perkin's  first  appearance  in  Eng- 
land, all  the  Yorkists  would  rise  in  his 
favour,  crossed  the  border  with  powerful 
forces,  and  proclaimed  the  young  ad- 
venturer wherever  he  went ;  out,  to  his 
disappointment,  no  one  would  second 
his  claims,  and  Perkin  was  compelled  to 
retreat  back  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
remained  till  about  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1497,  when  he  departed  from 
Edinburgh,  with  four  ships,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  companions.  * 
Perkin  had  now  for  five  years  con- 
tinued to  alarm  the  King  and  fill  tho 
mind  of  the  Queen  with  gloomy  fore- 
bodings. France,  Flanders,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland  had  acknowledged  him  as 
lawful  heir  to  the  throne  of  England, 
and  he  had  made  some  bold  attempts  to 
second  his  pretensions.  The  time  at 
length  arrived  when  he  was  to  act  in 
England  the  part  he  had  so  successfully 
performed  elsewhere.  Some  months  pre- 
viously, there  had  been  an  insurrection 
in  Cornwall.  When  the  taxes  granted 
by  Parliament  for  the  defence  of  the 
northern  marches  were  levied  upon  the 
men  of  Cornwall,  they  refused  to  pay 
them;  and  as  every  insurrection  was 
now  followed  with  a  project  of  de- 
throning the  King,  they  marched  with 
one  Flammock,  a  lawver,  Michael  Jo- 
seph, a  farrier,  and  Lord  Audley,  at 
their  head,  directly  to  London,  and  en- 
camped at  Blackheath,  where  the  King's 
forces  attacked  them,  killed  two  thou- 
sand of  them  on  the  spot,  and  forced  the 
rest  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Lord 
Audley  and  the  ringleaders  were  exe- 
cuted ;  but  the  rest,  to  the  number  of 
four  thousand,  were  pardoned,  and  per- 
mitted to  return  home  again  in  safety. 
This  lenity,  however,  was  not  appreci- 
ated by  tno  rude  men  of  Cornwall. 
They  attributed  it  to  fear,  and,  upon 
returning  home,  persuaded  their  friends 
that  the  whole  country  was  ready  to 
take  up  arms  in  vindication  of  their 
quarrel. 

It  was  now,  therefore,  determined  to 
send  for  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  was  then 
in  Ireland,  to  act  as  their  leader.  Per- 
kin accepted  the  invitation,  and  taking 
upon  himself  the  title  of  Richard  tho 
Fourth,  published  a  proclamation  against 
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ITonry,  and,  at  the  head  of  three  hun- 
dred men,  made  on  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  storm  the  city  of  Exeter.  Henry 
having  received  advice  of  his  proceed- 
ings, said,  merrily:  "The  Saints  be 
praised !  I  shall  now,  I  trust,  have  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  the  person  whom  I 
have  so  long  desired  to  see,"  and  imme- 
diately took  measures  to  oppose  him. 
The  pretender,  however,  on  the  approach 
of  Henry  with  hostile  forces,  lost  all 
courage ;  and,  in  the  night,  took  sanc- 
tuary in  the  monastery  of  Beaulieu,  in 
Hampshire.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  K:ng,  and  was 
confined  in  the  Tower;  but  escaping 
thence,  and  being  unable  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  numerous  patrols  who 
watched  all  the  roads  to  the  coast,  he 
surrendered  himself  to  the  prior  of  the 
monastery  at  Sbene.  Upon  a  promise 
that  the  King  would  pardon  him,  the 
prior  gave  him  up,  and  he  was  again 
confined  in  the  Tower.  But  as  there 
was  no  peace  for  England  whilst  he  lived, 
and  as  he  plotted  with  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick to  escape  out  of  the  Tower  by 
murdering  the  governor,  he  was  hanged 
at  Tyburn,  on  the  16th  of  November, 
1499;  and,  twelve  days  afterwards,  the 
unfortunate  Warwick,  whose  long  im- 
prisonment, for  no  other  offence  but  that 
of  his  birth,  had  so  weakened  his  mind, 
that  he  could  scarcely  be  deemed  an  ac- 
countable agent,  was  decapitated  on 
Tower  Hill ;  and,  with  his  death,  the 
intrigues,  impostures,  and  rebellions 
which  had  so  disturbed  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  entirely  ceased. 

The  wife  of  Warbeck,  who  had  been 
left  for  security  at  Mount  St.  Michael, 
on  hearing  of  the  capture  of  her  hus- 
band, submitted  to  the  Royalists.  When 
she  was  brought  prisoner  to  the  King, 
she  blushed  and  burst  into  tears;  but 
Henry  felt  for  her  distress,  and  relieved 
her  apprehensions,  by  sending  her  to  the 
Queen,  with  whom  she  afterwards  lived 
as  an  attendant  till  her  second  marriage, 
still  retaining,  on  account  of  her  beauty, 
the  name  of  M  The  White  Kose,"  which 
she  had  originally  derived  from  the  pre- 
tensions of  her  husband. 

Tho  ravages  of  the  plague,  which,  in 
one  year,  hurried  thirty  thousand  of  the 


citizens  of  London  to  a  premature  grave, 
so  alarmed  the  King,  that,  after  remov- 
ing from  place  to  place,  he,  to  avoid  the 
infection,  took  his  consort  and  family  to 
Calais,  in  May,  1500,  where  they  re- 
sided for  more  than  a  month,  and  where 
a  treaty  was  signed  for  the  marriage  of 
Prince  Arthur  with  Katherine  of  Arra- 
gon.  The  marriage,  which,  according  to 
some  authors,  the  bride's  father,  Ferdi- 
nand of  Spain,  would  not  consent  to  till 
after  the  death  of  the  ill-fated  Warwick, 
and  which  was  consummated  on  the 
fourteenth  of  November,  1501,  with  ex- 
traordinary magnificence,  will  be  fully 
detailed  in  the  next  following  memoir. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  1502, 
the  Queen  took  a  leading  part  at  the  be- 
trothment  of  her  daughter  Margaret,  by 
proxy,  with  the  Scotch  King,  James  the 
Fourth.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
at  the  royal  palace  of  Shene,  and,  imme- 
diately afterwards,  the  Queen  conducted 
her  daughter  to  the  banquet.  Jousts 
and  pageants  followed,  and  the  whole 
population  took  part  in  the  rejoicing. 

"On  the  twenty-fifth  of  January," 
says  the  chronicler,  "was  declared  by 
the  mouth,  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  the  as- 
surance of  James,  King  of  Scots,  and 
Lady  Margaret,  daughter  of  our  sove- 
reign lord,  King  Henry  the  Seventh. 
In  rejoicing  thereof,  TeDeum  was  sung, 
and  bonfires  were  made  throughout  the 
city,  and  at  each  of  the  twelve  largest 
bonfires  was  set  an  hogshead  of  Gascony 
wine,  to  be  drunk  by  all  men  freely,  and 
which  was  but  a  short  time  in  drinking." 

These  festivities  had  been  terminated 
but  a  few  weeks,  when  the  royal  family 
suffered  a  severe  bereavement.  On  the 
second  of  April,  Prince  Arthur,  who  had 
been  a  husband  but  a  few  months,  died 
unexpectedly.  The  mournful  intelli- 
gence was  first  imparted  to  the  King, 
who,  on  "hearing  the  heavy  tidings, 
sent  for  the  Queen,  that  she  might  be  a 
partner  in  his  sorrow.  When  she  ar- 
rived, and  saw  her  lord  in  such  trouble, 
she  comforted  him  with  sober  and  holy 
savings,  amongst  other  good  council 
telling  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  submit 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  to  bear  the  loss 
of  his  heir  with  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion.   But  although  she  had  afforded 
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her  husband  such  good  comfort,  when 
she  retired  to  her  own  chamber,  she  jjave 
way  to  so  many  tears  and  lamentations, 
that  her  attendants  went  and  besought 
the  King  to  come  and  soothe  her  trou- 
ble, which  he  directly  did,  with  earnest 
and  faithful  love,  telling  her  that  if  she 
would  thank  God  for  his  son,  he  would 
also  do  so." 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  the 
Queen,  whose  constitution  was  delicate 
from  her  birth,  BiuTered  from  sickness 
and  debility.  In  August,  she  made  a 
progress  through  the  midland  counties, 
offering  at  the  shrines  in  her  way,  for 
the  restoration  of  her  health.  On  her 
return,  she  made  a  brief  stay  at  the 
Tower,  where,  as  she  was  enceinte,  it 
was  arranged  that  her  accouchement 
should  take  place.  From  the  Tower  she 
went  to  Richmond,  where  she  kept  the 
Christmas  festival  in  right  royal  state. 
Besides  other  acts  of  munificence,  she 
gave  to  a  William  Cornish  thirteep  shil- 
lings and  four-pence,  for  setting  a  Christ- 
mas carol ;  forty  shillings  to  tho  min- 
strels with  the  Psalms;  four  shillings 
and  four-pence  to  a  Spanish  girl  for 
dancing  before  her;  and  six  shillings 
and  eight-pence  to  her  fool,  Patch.  She 
also  gave  alms  for  the  poor,  presented  a 
poor  man  who  brought  ner  a  parrot  with 
a  gratuity  of  thirteen  shillings  and  four- 
pence,  and  handsomely  rewarded  several 
of  her  needy  neighbours,  who  evinced 
their  loyalty  by  presenting  her  with 
scarce  vegetables  and  fruits,  choice  poul- 
try, and  other  rare  edibles. 

In  January,  the  Queen  spent  eight 
days  at  Hampton  Court,  whicn,  it  may 
be  remarked,  was  one  of  her  favourite 
country  seats,  long  before  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  When  she 
returned  to  the  Tower  is  not  known ; 
nor  is  any  mention  made  of  her  ceremo- 
niously taking  to  her  chamber  a  month 
or  so  before  her  time.  However,  that 
she  was  in  the  royal  apartments  of  that 
fortress  on  the  second  of  February, 
1503,  is  evident;  as  on  that  day,  our 
historians  affirm,  whilst  she  and  her  lord 
lay  in  the  Tower  of  London,  she  gave 
birth  to  the  Princess  Katherine.  The 
Princess  was  born  alive,  and,  for  a  week 
afterwards,  the  Queen  appeared  to  be  doing 


well;  but  on  the  eighth  day  alarming 
symptoms  presented  themselves,  and, 
despite  all  efforts  to  save  her,  she 
breathed  her  last  on  tho  eleventh  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1503,  the  very  day  on  which  she 
completed  her  thirty-eighth  year. 

Her  death  was  deeply  lamented  by  her 
dejected  husband,  who,  fbr  a  period, 
seemed  inconsolable,  and  mourned  by  the 
people  as  a  national  calamity ;  all  the 
oells  of  the  churches  and  the  religious 
houses  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  tolled  in  slow,  dis- 
mal tones  the  day  through ;  and  for  weeks 
afterwards,  the  loss  of  the  good  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  the  people. 

The  body  of  the  Queen,  after  being 
embalmed,  was  laid  in  the  chapel  in  the 
Tower,  at  the  entrance  to  which,  but 
unknown  to  all  present,  were  buried  the 
remains  of  her  murdered  brothers,  Ed- 
ward the  Fifth  and  Richard,  Duke  of 
York.  On  this  occasion,  Elizabeth's 
sister,  Katherine,  performed  the  office  of 
chief  mourner — and  a  sincere  mourner 
she  was,  for,  since  the  imprisonment  of 
her  husband,  Lord  Courtenay,  on  a  sus- 

Kicion  of  treason,  the  Queen  had  been 
er  best  friend,  and  almost  maternal 
protectress. 

After  lying  in  state  for  twelve  days, 
the  royal  corpse  was  conveyed,  in  solemn 
procession,  to  Westminster;  behind  the 
funeral  car,  on  which  was  an  image  of 
the  Queen,  crowned,  and  in  her  robes  of 
state,  rode  eight  ladies  of  honour,  on 
palfreys  in  black  trappings,  led  by  foot- 
men in  mourning ;  tnen  came  a  train  of 
noblemen,  all  dressed  in  mourning  weeds ; 
and,  lastly,  followed  the  Corporation  of 
London.  Amongst  the  44  honest  persons, 
citizens  of  London,"  we  find  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London,  and  of 
the  foreign  gilds,  44  the  Esterlings,  the 
Frenchmen,  before  them  the  Portugalls, 
beforo  them  the  Venetians,  before  them 
the  Janavays  (Genoese),  before  them  and 
the  Lewknors  before  them,"  and  44  all  the 
surplus  of  citizens  of  London  that  rode 
out  in  black  stood  along  from  Fenchurch 
to  the  end  of  Cheap."  Besides  these, 
44  were  ordeyned  divers  torch-bearers  of 
certain  crafts  of  London,  which  torch- 
bearers  carried  five  thousand  torches, 
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and  had  gowns  and  hoods  of  white 
woollen  cloth."  The  crafts  that  followed 
were  dressed  "  in  cloth  gowns  of  black 
to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  narrow  tip- 

Ssts  of  black  cloth  about  their  necks." 
esides  this,  the  procession  was  "  met  on 
its  way  by  divers  abbots  and  monks, 
bearing  torches,  and  chaunting  anthems 
and  dirges  f  and  all  "the  parish  churches 
were  lit  up  with  torches  and  candles." 
On  reaching  the  abbey,  the  body  was 
taken  out  of  the  car,  carried  insiae  the 
stately  edifice,  and  placed  on  the  royal 
hearse,  which  was  surrounded  with  ban- 
ners, and  covered  with  a  rich  pall,  on 
which  was  blazoned  the  arms  of  Eliza- 
beth, with  her  motto,  "Humble  and 
reverent."  This  done,  the  procession 
retired  for  the  night ;  the  lords  and  ladies 
to  Westminster  palace,  and  the  citizens 
to  their  respective  homes. 

Esquires,  heralds,  monks,  and  ladies, 
watched  the  royal  remains  in  the  night, 
and  the  next  morning  they  were  consign- 
ed to  their  resting-place.  The  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  (haunted  the  mass  for  the  dead ; 
Rochester  preached  the  funeral  sermon, 
from  the  text  of  John :  "  Have  pity  on 
me,  my  friends,  for  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
hath  touched  me."  As  before,  the  Prin- 
cess Eathcrine  attended  as  chief  mourner, 
and,  in  accordance  with  state  etiquette, 
was  the  only  person  who  offered  at  the 
mass ;  but  afterwards,  she  and  her  sis- 
ter, Anne,  and  the  other  ladies  of  honour, 
as  a  parting  tribute,  made  an  offering  of 
thirty -seven  palls,  five  of  them  being 
presented  by  the  two  Princesses.  After 
the  ladies  had  departed,  the  palls  were 
removed,  and  the  body  lowered  into  the 
grave ;  the  solemn  funeral  service  being 
read  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  in  a  touching  elegy, 
which  he  wrote  upon  Elizabeth  of  York, 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  makes  her  to 
say: 

"  Adieu  mine  own  dear  spouse,  my  worthy 
lord, 

The  faithful  love  that  did  us  both  combine, 
In  marriage  and  peaceable  concord, 
Into  your  hands  now  do  I  clean  resign, 
To  be  bestowed  on  your  children  and  mine ; 
Erst  were  ye  father,  now  must  ye  supply 
The  mother's  part  also,  for  here  I  lie. 

Farewell  my  daughter,  Lady  Margaret ; 
God  wot,  full  oft  it  grieved  hath  my  mind, 


That  ye  should  go  where  we  might  seldom 

meet, 

Now  I  am  gone,  and  yon  have  left  behind ; 
Oh  mortal  folk,  but  we  be  very  blind ; 
What  we  least  fear  full  oft  it  Is  most  nigh, 
From  you  depart  I  first,  for  lo !  now  here  I  lie. 

Adieu  Lord  Henry,  loving  son,  adieu, 
Our  lord  increase  your  honour  and  estate ; 
Adieu  my  daughter  Mary,  bright  of  hue, 
God  make  you  virtuous,  wise,  and  fortunate; 
Adieu  sweetheart,  my  little  daughter  Kate, 
Thou  shalt,  sweet  babe,  such  is  thy  destiny, 
Thy  mother  never  know,  for  Io !  now  here  I  lie. 

Lady  Cecily,  Anne,  and  Katherine, 
Farewell  my  well  beloved  sisters  three , 
Oh  Lady  Bridget  other  sister  mine, 
Lo,  here  the  end  of  worldly  vanity ; 
Now  well  are  ye  that  earthly  folly  flee, 
And  heavenly  things  love  and  magnify  ; 
Farewell,  and  pray  for  me,  for  lo !  now  here  I 
he." 

The  expense  of  Elizabeth's  funeral 
amounted  to  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty- two  pounds  seven  shillings 
and  three-pence.  Henry  the  Seventh 
survived  his  Queen  hut  seven  years;  and 
from  the  hour  of  her  death,  the  detestable 
vice  of  avarice  became  his  ruling  passion. 
Th  rough  the  arts  of  his  infamous  minis, 
ters,  Dudley  and  Empson,  he,  by  bene- 
volences extorted  from  parliament,  and 
by  oppressive  fiues  wrung  from  indi- 
viduals, daily  added  to  his  enormous 
wealth,  which,  in  ready  money  alone,  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  about  two 
millions.  As  a  proof  of  his  attention 
to  the  smallest  profits,  Bacon  tells  us, 
that  he  had  seen  a  book  of  accounts 
kept  by  Empson,  and  subscribed  in  al- 
most every  leaf  by  the  King's  own  hand. 
Amongst  other  articles,  arc  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  Item  ;  Received  of  such  a  one,  five 
marks  for  a  pardon,  which,  if  it  do  not 
pass,  the  money  to  be  repaid,  or  the 
party  otherwise  satisfied ;"  Opposite  to 
the  memorandum,  the  Kin£  had  written 
in  his  own  hand,  "  otherwise  satisfied." 

Henry  made  several  efforts  to  again  en- 
ter the  pale  of  matrimony ;  but  he  de- 
sired a  oride  more  for  the  dower  than 
for  the  woman,  and  his  projects  failed. 
He  died  of  gout  in  the  stomach,  in  the 
spring  of  1509,  and  was  buried  beside 
his  Queen,  in  the  beautiful  chapel  in 
Westminster  abbey,  which  bears  hii 
name. 

The  magnificent  tomb  of  Henry  the 
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Seventh,  and  Elizabeth  of  York,  stands  in 
the  body  of  thechapel,  ina  curious  chantry 
of  cast  brass,  most  admirably  executed, 
and  interspersed  with  effigies,  armorial 
bearings,  and  devices,  alluding  to  the 
union  of  the  red  and  white  roses.  The 
tomb  was  executed,  according  to  Stowe, 
by  Peter  T.,  a  native  of  Florence ;  and 
in  this  obscure  appellation  antiquaries 
have  discovered  Pietro  Torregeano,  a 
sculptor  once  the  competitor  of  Michael 
Angelo .  That  artist' s  pre-eminence  he  had 
resented  by  a  hasty  blow,  for  which  he 
was  expelled  or  departed  from  Florence, 
and  after  some  vicissitudes  of  life,  was 
retained  as  a  sculptor  by  Henry  the 
Seventh,  and  employed  in  erecting  his 
father's  monument  for  a  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds,  equivalent  to  five 
thousand  present  money.  Tho  small 
statues  that  embellish  the  sepulchre  are 
partly  decayed,  but  the  bronze  effigy  of 
Elizabeth,  said  to  be  a  correct  likeness, 
is  in  excellent  preservation. 

Elizabeth  of  York,  by  her  marriage 
with  Henry  the  Seventh,  had  three  sons, 
Arthur,  Henry,  and  Edmund  ;  and  four 
daughters,  Margaret,  Elizabeth,  Mary, 
and  Katherine.  The  birth,  marriage,  and 
death  of  Arthur  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. Henry  succeeded  his  father,  as 


Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Edmund  who  was 
born  in  1 495,  died  five  years  afterwards, 
at  Bishop's  Hatfield,  and  was  buried  at 
Westminster.  Margaret,  Elizabeth's  el- 
dest daughter,  was  thrice  married ;  first, 
to  James,  the  Fourth  King  of  Scots,  then 
to  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  after  being  di- 
vorced from  the  Earl,  to  Harry  Stewart. 
She  took  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of 
Scotland,  and  was  the  mother  of  a  nu- 
merous family.  Her  first  son  succeeded 
his  father  as  James  the  Fifth,  and  her 
second  son  by  her  second  marriage,  was 
the  celebrated  Lord  Darnley,  who  mar- 
ried the  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots.  She  died  in  October,  1541,  and 
was  buried  with  pomp  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  John,  in  Perth.  The  Queen's 
second  daughter,  Elizabeth,  entered  the 
world  on  the  second  of  July,  1492,  and 
ended  her  life  on  the  fourteenth  of  No- 
vember, 1495  ;  Mary,  her  third  daugh- 
ter, remarkable  for  the  clearness  and 
beauty  of  her  complexion,  became  the 
wife  of  Louis  the  Twelfth  of  France,  and 
on  his  death  married  the  man  of  her 
choice,  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk. Katherine,  the  Princess  who  cost 
Elizabeth  her  life,  quitted  the  world  a 
few  weeks  after  entering  it,  and  was  in- 
terred in  Westminster  abbey. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
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settles  at  Croydon — Her  marriage  to  iYincc  Henry,  afterwards  Henry  the 
Eighth,  negociated — Her  objections  to  a  second  marriage  in  England — Betrothment 
to  Prince  Henry. 


ATHERINE  OF 
ARRAGON,  one  of 
our  most  learned 
and  virtuous  Queens, 
was  born  at  the 
small  town  of  Al- 
cala  de  Henares,  on 
the  fifteenth  of  De- 
cember, 1485.  She  entered  the  world  about 
a  fortnight  before  she  was  expected,  her 
mother,  Isabella  of  Castile,  being  brought 
to  bed  with  her  whilst  on  the  road  from 
the  victorious  Christian  camp  at  the 
Moorish  city  of  La  Ronda  to  Toledo, 
then  the  capital  of  Spain,  where  she  had 
intended  to  pass  her  Christmas. 

Ferdinand,  the  father  of  Katherine, 
was  the  son  of  John,  King  of  Arragon 
and  Sicily ;  and  although  unlearned,  his 
sound  sense,  energy,  and  valour  were 
such,  that  he  rendered  Spain  one  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  prosperous  nations  in 
Christendom.  By  his  marriage  with 
Isabella,  who  was  sole  sister  and  heiress 
to  Henry  the  Fourth,  King  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  he  became  monarch  of  those 
important  possessions.  Ferdinand  and 
his  wife  lived  together  in  great  har- 


mony, "  and  together  did  many  admir- 
able things  and  holy  works.  They 
expelled  the  Moors  out  of  Granada  and 
part  of  Andalusia,  and  throughout  their 
victorious  career  they  destroyed  the 
moslems  of  the  Mahomeda,  and  built 
Christian  temples  of  worship  in  their 
place.  The  magnitude  of  their  opera- 
tions may  be  imagined,  when  it  is  known 
that  the  wealthy  city  of  Granada,  which 
did  not  surrender  till  after  it  had  sus- 
tained a  siege  of  ten  years,  was  encom- 
passed by  a  wall  twelve  miles  round,  in 
which  there  were  twelve  gates  and  one 
thousand  towers,  and  that,  at  last,  it 
took  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  horse 
and  one  hundred  thousand  foot  to  con- 
quer this  stubbornly-maintained  city. 
Nor  was  it  war  against  the  pagan  Moors 
only  that  Ferdinand  and  his  energetic 
consort  so  successfully  engaged.  It  was 
their  munificence  that  enabled  Columbus 
to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  discover  that 
land  where  freedom  and  progress  have 
taken  so  firm  a  root,  and  which  has  been 
rather  inappropriately  named  America. 

Katherine  was  the  youngest  child  of 
a  family  of  five.    Her  mother  was  a 
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descendant  from  Edward  the  Third  of 
England,  and  a  lady  of  great  wisdom, 
gravity,  and  charity,  and  so  strictly  reli- 
gious, that  she  daily  performed  the  ca- 
nonical and  hourly  prayers  used  by 
priests,  and  made  her  children  do  the 
same. 

When  four  years  old,  Katherine  was 
taken  by  her  parents  to  Granada,  where 
she  was  carefully  educated,  and  taught 
Latin,  and  where  she  resided  till  1501, 
when  her  long-pending  marriage  to 
Henry  the  Seventh's  son,  Prince  Arthur, 
having  been  agreed  upon,  she  quitted 
Granada  and  the  glorious  Alhambra, 
and,  in  September,  embarked  at  Co- 
runna,  and,  after  a  pleasant  voyage, 
landed  at  Plymouth  on  the  second  of 
October. 

This  marriage  was  about  seven  years 
in  treaty,  which,  says  Lord  liacon,  was 
in  part  caused  by  the  tender  years  of  the 
marriage  couple,  especially  of  the  Prince; 
but  the  true  reason  was,  that  Henry  and 
Ferdinand,  being  Princes  of  great  policy 
and  profound  judgment,  stood  a  great 
time  looking  one  upon  another's  for- 
tunes how  tney  would  £0.  Indeed,  we 
are  assured  that  Ferdinand  wrote  to 
Henry,  in  plain  terms,  that  he  saw  no 
assurance  of  the  succession  as  long  as 
the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Warwick  lived ; 
and  that  he  was  loth  to  send  his  daugh- 
ter to  troubles  and  dangers.  Warwick, 
let  it  be  understood,  was  the  last  male 
of  the  Plantagenets,  Counts  of  Anjou, 
who  had  reigned  over  England  for 
nearly  four  hundred  years  ;  and  what  is 
remarkable,  it  was  not  till  his  murder 
might  have  been  foreseen,  that  the  ill- 
omened  nuptials  between  Arthur  and 
Katherine  were  celebrated  by  proxy  in 
Spain.  The  length  of  the  proceedings 
preliminary  to  the  matrimonial  negoti- 
ation, suggests  a  suspicion  that  hard 
conditions  were  secretly  sought  by  one 
of  the  parties ;  and  as  the  espousals  by 
proxy  took  place  only  six  months  before 
the  execution  of  Warwick,  when  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  disorders  and  revolts 
of  the  kingdom  would  afford  a  pretext 
for  involving  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets 
in  a  charge  of  treason,  it  may  readily  be 
believed  that  the  delay  was*  purposely 
made  till  the  opportune  period,  when 


the  removal  of  Warwick  could  be  made 
sure,  and  the  marriage  would  not  be 
brought  so  near  to  the  murder  as  to 
shock  the  feelings  or  strengthen  the  un- 
favourable judgment  of  mankind. 

At  Plymouth,  Katherine  was  welcomed 
by  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  and  other  noblo  personages ;  and 
on  the  fourth  of  November,  King  Henry 
proceeded  in  person  from  his  palace  of 
Shene,  or  Richmond,  as  from  this  period 
it  was  generally  called,  to  meet  her.  At 
East  Hampstead,  the  King  was  joined 
by  Prince  Arthur,    The  royal  travellers 
pressed  forward  with  all  the  speed  that 
a  bad  country  and  rude  conveyances 
would  permit,  till   they  reached  the 
Downs,  when,  to  their  surprise,  a  depu- 
tation of  Spaniards  met  them,  and  so- 
lemnly forbade  them  to  approach  the 
Princess,  declaring  that  the  etiquette 
of  their  nation  would  not  allow  even 
the  bridegroom  to  behold  his  bride 
before  she  was  a  wife.     This  injunc- 
tion, however,  but  heightened  the  cu- 
riosity of  Henry,  who,  after  a  short 
consultation  with   his  privy  council, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  staged  off  through 
a  pelting  November  rain  to  the  town  of 
Do^mersfield,  where  the  Infanta  had  just 
arrived ;  and,  although  opposed  by  two 
Spanish  prelates  and  a  count,  who  told 
him  that  she  had  retired  to  her  chamber, 
he  vowed  that  he  would  see  her,  and 
speak  with  her,  even  if  she  were  in  her 
bed.    On  finding  further  opposition  of 
no  avail,  the  Infanta  rose  and  gave  audi- 
ence to  King  Henry,  when,  although 
neither  could  understand  a  word  spoken 
by  the  other,  they,  by  gestures,  greeted 
each  other  with  compliments  and  cordial 
welcomes.    Meantime,  when  the  King 
was  about  to  depart,  Prince  Arthur  ar- 
rived, and,  to  the  indignation  of  the 
Spanish  embassy,  was  introduced  by  his 
father  to  his  betrothed.  That  same  after- 
noon, Arthur  and  Katherine  plighted 
their  troths  in  person,  and  the  unexpected 
adventure  was  closed  by  a  dance  in  the 
evening,  in  which  the  Prince  and  the 
Princess  joined. 

The  next  day,  the  Infanta  set  out  for 
Kennineton  Palace,  in  Lambeth,  where 
she  abode  till  the  necessary  preparation! 
were  made  for  her  marriage.  The  King 
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returned  with  Prince  Arthur  to  Rich- 
mond, where  he  remained  with  his  con- 
sort, Klizabeth  of  York,  till  the  tenth, 
when  the  royal  pair  proceeded  to  Bay- 
nard's  Cattle,  London;  and  whilst  Henry 
was  occupied  there  with  some  matters  of 
state,  the  Queen  went  up  the  Thames  in 
her  barge  to  Lambeth,  and  paid  a  con- 
gratulatory visit  to  her  daugnter-in-law. 

"On  the  ninth  of  November,"  says 
the  chronicler,  M  Prince  Arthur,  with  a 
goodly  train,  came  through  Fleet  Street, 
London,  to  St.  Paul's,  and  so  to  the 
Wardrobe  Palace  at  Blackfriars,  and 
there  was  lodged.  The  same  day  came 
the  Infanta  Katherine  into  Lambeth, 
where  she,  with  her  ladies,  was  lodged 
in  the  Archbishop's  palace.  On  the 
Friday  following,  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  the  Infanta,  accompanied 
with  many  lords  and  ladies,  in  most 
sumptuous  apparel,  came  riding  from 
Lambeth  into  South wark,  and  so  to 
London  Bridge,  where  there  was  or- 
dained a  most  costly  pageant  of  St. 
Katherine,  and  the  British  l'rinccss,  St. 
Ursula,  with  many  virgins.  From 
thence  she  rod^e  to  Gracechurch  Street, 
where  there  was  a  second  pageant ;  and 
passing  this,  she  proceeded  to  the  con- 
auit  in  Cornhill,  where  another  pageant 
met  her  eyes.  On  that  day  the  great 
conduit  in  Cheap  ran  with  Gascony 
wine,  and  a  band  of  minstrels  made  a 
concert  of  music  there.  On  her  road 
down  Cheap,  the  Infanta  was  entertained 
with  several  other  pageants;  but  the 
grandest  was  by  St.  Paul's  Gate,  through 
which  she  rode  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don's palace,  where  she  and  her  ladies 
were  lodged. 

"  Within  the  church  of  St.  Paul's  was 
erected  a  platform  or  stage,  six  feet 
high,  and  extending  from  the  west  door 
to  the  uppermost  step  of  the  choir ;  in 
the  middle  of  this  platform  was  a  high 
stand,  like  a  mountain,  which  was  as- 
cended on  every  side  with  steps  covered 
over  with  red  worsted.  Against  this 
mountain,  on  the  north  side,  was  or- 
dained a  standing  for  the  King  and  his 
friends;  and  upon  the  south  side  was 
erected  another  standing,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men of  London. 


"  Then,  upon  the  fourteenth  of  No- 
vember, being  Sunday,  Prince  Arthur 
and  the  Infanta  Katherine,  both  clad  in 
white  satin,  ascended  the  mountain,  one 
on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south 
side,  and  were  there  married  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assisted  by 
nineteen  bishops  and  abbots.  The  King, 
the  Queen,  ana  the  King's  mother  stood 
in  the  place  afore-named,  where  they 
heard  and  beheld  the  solemnization, 
which,  being  finished,  the  archbishop 
and  bishops  took  their  way  from  the 
mountain  across  the  platform,  which  was 
covered  underfoot  with  blue  ray  rloth,  into 
the  choir,  and  so  to  the  high  altar.  The 

E relates  were  followed  by  the  bride  and 
ridegroom.  The  Princess  Ceeilv  bore 
the  train  of  the  bridegroom,  and  after 
her  followed  one  hundred  ladies  and 
gentlewomen,  in  right  costly  apparel. 
Then  the  Mayor,  in  a  gown  of  crimson 
velvet,  and  his  brethren,  in  scarlet,  went 
and  sat  in  the  choir  whilst  mass  was 
said.  The  Archbishop  of  York  sat  in 
the  Dean's  place,  and  made  the  chief 
offering ;  and  after  him  came  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  The  mass  being  fi- 
nished, Arthur  publicly  dowered  his 
bride,  at  the  church  door,  with  one  third 
of  his  income  as  Prince  of  Wales ;  and 
afterwards  the  Prince  and  Princess  were 
conducted,  in  grand  procession,  out  of 
church  into  the  Bishop's  palace,  where 
a  grand  feast  was  prepared,  to  which 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  were  in- 
vited." 

The  city  functionaries  were  served 
with  plate  valued  at  one  thousand  two 
hundred  pounds ;  but  the  plate  off  which 
the  Princess  dined  was  of  solid  gold, 
ornamented  with  pearls  and  precious 
stones,  and  worth  twenty  thousand 
pounds. 

"  It  was  wonderful,'*  says  Hall,  "  to 
behold  the  costly  apparel  and  the  mas- 
sive chains  of  gold  worn  on  that  day. 
Sir  Thomas  Brandon,  the  master  of  the 
King's  horse,  wore  a  gold  chain,  valued 
at  one  thousand  four  hundred  pounds. 
Rivers,  the  master  of  the  King's  hawks, 
wore  a  chain  worth  one  thousand  pounds; 
and  many  of  the  other  chains  worn  were 
worth  from  two  to  three  hundred  pounds 
each.   The  Duke  of  Buckingham  wore 
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ft  robe  of  the  most  beautiful  needlework, 
wrought  upon  cloth  of  gold  tissue,  and 
furred  with  sable,  worth  one  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  ;  and  Sir  Nicholas 
Vaux  wore  a  gown  of  purple  velvet,  so 
thickly  ornamented  with  pieces  of  mas- 
sive gold,  that  the  gold  alone,  indepen- 
dent of  the  silk  and  fur,  was  worth  one 
thousand  pounds." 

The  royal  bride  and  bridegroom  passed 
their  nuptial  night  in  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don's palace,  and  on  the  next  day  the 
King  and  Queen  conducted  them  by 
water  to  Baynard's  Castle.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday,  the  royal  party  went 
in  state  to  St.  Paul's,  ana  after  hearing 
mass  there,  entered  their  barges  at  Paul's 
Wharf,  and  were  rowed  to  Westminster, 
attended  on  their  way  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Sheriffs,  and  Aldermen,  in 
barges  gaily  decked  with  banners  and 
devices,  and  having  bands  of  minstrels 
on  board,  who  sung  and  played  right 
joyously. 

In  honour  of  the  marriage,  tilts  and 
other  athletic  sports  took  place  in  the 
space  before  Westminster  Hall.  Round 
tne  outside  of  the  lists,  stalls  and  stages 
were  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
royal  family,  the  nobles,  and  the  com- 
mon people,  who  flocked  in  thousands 
to  witness  the  sport,  which  was  attended 
with  no  little  danger,  as  the  combatants 
fought  with  sharp  spears.  When  even- 
ing set  in,  the  company  retired  within 
Westminster  Hall,  and  taking  their  seats, 
the  King  and  the  nobles  on  the  right 
side,  and  the  Queen  and  the  ladies  on 
the  left,  they  beheld  three  grand  page- 
ants, which  succeeded  each  other,  and 
were  each  drawn  upon  wheels.  The 
first  was  a  castle,  with  ladies  ;  the  second 
a  ship  in  full  sail ;  and  the  third  a  moun- 
tain, with  several  armed  knights  upon 
it,  who  stormed  the  castle,  and  obliged 
the  ladies  to  surrender.  The  show 
ended  in  a  sort  of  ballet,  the  pageantry 
disappeared,  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
evening  were  terminated  with  a  dance, 
in  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  the  Princess  Mar- 

Eret,  took  part,  to  the  great  and  singu- 
pleasure  of  the  King  and  Queen. 
On  the  subsequent  Sunday,  a  grand 
banquet  was  hela  in  the  Hall,  and  Ka- 


I  therine  bestowed  the  rewards  of  the  tilt: 
a  rich  diamond  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, a  ruby  to  the  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
and  valuable  gold  rings  to  the  other 
successful  competitors.    The  court  re- 
mained at  Westminster  till  Saturday, 
when,  attended  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  London,  in  barges  "  right 
well  decked  with  standards  and  stream- 
ers, enblazoncd  with  their  conizanees," 
it  removed  up  the  Thames  to  Richmond. 
On  Sunday,  after  divine  service,  the 
King  and  the  court  indulged  in  unseemly 
diversions,  more,  says  a  religious  chro- 
nicler, as  if  the  day  belonged  to  the 
devil  than  to  God.  Tney  played  at  cards, 
dice,  chess,  and  backgammon ;  a  Spani- 
ard went  up  a  high  rope  in  the  garden, 
and  danced  and  tumbled  on  it,  marvel- 
lously to  behold;  and  in  the  evening 
there  was  a  pageant  of  a  rock,  with  mer- 
maids and  mermen,  and  with  doves, 
rabbits,  and  other  living  creatures  running 
and  flying  out  of  it  amongst  the  noblo 
beholders,  who  were  highly  delighted 
with  the  novelty.    On  the  following 
day,  the  Spanish  embassy  was  presented 
with  valuable  gifts,  and  sent  back  to 
their  native  land. 

Shortly  after  her  marriage,  Katherine 
accompanied  her  husband  to  the  castle 
of  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  where  the 
royal  pair  ruled  over  Wales,  and  kept  a 
miniature  court  of  state.  Their  stay  at 
Ludlow,  however,  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, for  the  Prince,  whose  sweetness  of 
temper,  and  proficiency  in  learning,  ren- 
dered him  an  object  of  general  admira- 
tion, was  attacked,  on  the  fourth  month 
after  his  marriage,  by  the  plague,  of 
which  he  died,  on  the  second  of  April, 
1502.  Immediately  after  this  mourn- 
ful event,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Katherino's 
truly  kind  mother-in-law,  caused  her  to 
be  escorted  to  London,  and  settled  at  tho 
palace  of  Croydon. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  parents 
of  the  young  widow,  being  alarmed  at 
this  event,  and  anxious  to  preserve  the 
friendship  of  England,  hastened  to  pro- 
pose a  marriage  between  Katherine  and 
the  King  of  England's  surviving  son, 
Henry.  Ferdinand  had  agreed  to  give 
two  hundred  thousand  crowns  as  a  mar- 
riage portion  with  his  daughter;  one 
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half  of  this  he  had  already  paid,  and  as 
Henry  the  Seventh  listened  to  his  over- 
tures for  the  second  marriage  with  af- 
fected indifference,  he,  to  quicken  the 
determination,  now  objected  to  pay  the 
other  half,  which  so  alarmed  the  money- 
grasping  English  monarch,  that  he  at 
length  opened  the  negotiation ;  and,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  June,  1503,  it  was 
arranged  that,  on  the  arrival  of  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  Pope,  Katherine 
should  be  contracted  to  Henry,  that  the 
marriage  should  be  completed  when  the 
young  Prince  had  completed  his  four- 
teenth year,  and  that  Ferdinand  should 
previously  transmit  to  London  the  other 
naif  of  Catherine's  marriage  portion. 
Katherine,  although  not  consulted  in 
this  matter,  wrote  to  her  father  that  she 
had  no  inclination  for  a  second  marriage 
in  England,  but  requested  that  her  suf- 
ferings and  wishes  might  be  kept  out  of 
view.    What  her  sufferings  were  at  this 


time  has  not  been  recorded :  probably, 
now  that  she  was  eighteen,  she  felt  re- 
pugnance at  entering  the  matrimonial 
state  with  a  boy  five  years  her  junior. 
She  certainly  could  not  have  considered, 
as  some  writers  have  supposed,  that  by  her 
union  with  Henry  eitner  the  laws  of 
God  or  man  would  be  violated,  as  she 
never  once  alluded  to  the  subject  in  her 
letters  home,  whilst,  before  her  second 
marriage  was  contemplated,  Bhc  more 
than  once  was  heard  to  declare  that  her 
marriage  with  Arthur  had  never  been 
consnmmated ;  and  Henry  the  Eighth, 
in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  repeatedly 
declared  that  she  was  a  virgin  when  he 
married  her.  But,  however  this  may  be, 
she  was  affianced  to  Prince  Henry  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  1503,  at  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury's  mansion,  in  Fleet 
Street ;  and  shortly  afterwards  her  mo- 
ther, Isabella,  Queen  of  Castile,  died, 
without  a  male  heir. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Scf/i-th  policy  of  Henry  the  Seventh — He  compels  Prince  Henry  to  protest  against  his 
betrothment,  and  forbids  him  to  see  Katherine— On  his  death,  Henry  the  Eighth 
resolves  to  marry  Katherine — The  council  approve  of  the  match — The  nttptials  are 
solemnized — Person  and  manners  of  the  King  at  the  period  of  his  accession — Hit 
attachment  to  Katherine — Their  coronation — Death  of  the  Countess  of  Richmond— 
Katherine  humours  her  husband's  tastes  for  frolics,  martial  fetes,  and  festivals— 
Marching  of  the  City  watch — Birth  of  an  heir  ;  extraordinary  rejoicings— The 
royal  infant  dies — Henry  invades  France — Katherine  rectrix  and  governor  of  the 
realm — Her  letters  to  Wolsey — Henry  returns  ernd  surprises  her — His  amours  with 
Lady  Tallbois — Marriage  of  his  sister  Mary — May  Day  festival — Birth  of  Princess 
Mary— Evil  May  Day— Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold— Friendship  between  Katherine 
and  the  French  Queen,  Claud — Henry* s  decorous  conduct — Entertains  the  Emperor 
at  Calais — The  Amphitheatre  blown  down — Returns  with  Katherine  to  England. 


ENRY  THE  SE- 
VENTH having  lost 
his  Queen  soon  after 
the  death  of  Prince 
Arthur,  he  now  be- 
came desirous  to 
again  enter  the  wed- 
ded state.  After  hav- 
ing in  vain  cast  his  eves  upon  several 
wealthy  widows,  the  miserly  King  fixed 
his  fancy  on  Margaret's  sister  Joanna, 
widow  of  the  Archduke  Philip,  and, 
since  the  death  of  her  mother,  Isabella, 


Queen  of  Castile ;  and  that  he  might  not 
offend  the  public  feeling  by  a  father  and 
two  sons  marrying  two  sisters,  he  caused 
Prince  Henry,  on  the  day  before  he  com- 
pleted his  fourteenth  year — the  canonical 
age  of  puberty — to  solemnly  protest  that 
he  had  neither  done,  nor  meant  to  do,  any- 
thing to  render  the  contract  made  dur- 
ing his  nonage  binding  in  law.  Thia 
protest,  although  kept  secret  for  years 
afterwards,  was  the  germ  from  which 
the  future  misfortunes  of  Katherine 
sprung.   As  for  Prince  Henry,  he  had 
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no  eooner  made  it,  than,  with  the  per- 
verscness  and  resolute  self-will  which 
characterized  his  whole  career,  he  re- 
solved to  break  it,  which  so  alarmed  the 
King,  that,  in  1506,  he,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  a  clandestine  union,  forbade 
h'w  son  and  Katherinc  to  see  each  other, 
and  treated  the  latter  with  unmerited 
severity. 

However,  as  Joanna  laboured  under  a 
derangement  of  intellect,  which,  although 
at  first  deemed  transient,  proved  to  be 
permanent,  her  marriage  with  the  En- 
glish monarch  fell  through. 

Henry  the  Seventh  died  a  widower, 
and  Henry  the  Eighth,  immediately  after 
his  accession,  assured  Fuensalida,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  of  his  sincere  at- 
tachment to  Katherine,  and  brought  the 
question  of  their  marriage  immediately 
before  the  council,  who  unanimously  as- 
sented to  the  union.  Accordingly,  on 
the  eleventh  of  June,  1509,  Katherine  of 
Arragon  was  publicly  married  to  Henry 
the  Eighth,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, at  Greenwich ;  and  as  the  Queen 
had  not  had  intercourse  with  her  former 
husband,  she  was  married  with  the  cere- 
monies appropriated  to  the  nuptials  of 
maids. 

Previous  to  detailing  their  coronation, 
and  the  subsequent  rejoicings,  it  may  be 
well  to  remind  the  reader  that  Henry 
mounted  the  throne  under  circumstances 
highly  favourable  to  his  prosperity.  He 
had  almost  completed  his  eighteenth 
year ;  he  was  handsome  in  person  and 
generous  in  disposition.  In  him  were 
reconciled  the  opposing  factions  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  He  had  received  an 
education  superior  to  what  was  then 
usually  bestowed  on  princes;  he  spoke 
and  wrote  French  and  Latin,  and  was 
addicted  to  the  study  of  theology.  He 
loved  music,  played  on  several  instru- 
ments, and  was  even  occasionally  a  com- 
poser. He  danced  with  ease  and  grace ; 
was  adroit  in  hunting,  hawking,  and 
shooting ;  but,  above  all,  he  jousted  with 
skill ;  and  to  excel  in  this  martial  exer- 
cise, was  at  once  to  announce  pretensions 
to  strength  and  courage,  to  emulate  the 
deeds  of  departed  heroes,  and  to  chal- 
lenge by  anticipation  the  honours  of  mi- 
litary fame.    To  enhance  the  value  of 


these  advantages,  his  vices  were  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  excite  alarm ; 
and  by  his  marriage  with  Katherine,  he 
gave  to  the  nation  a  Queen,  lovely  in 
person  and  mind,  of  exemplary  prudence 
and  virtue,  and  truly  gentle  and  femi- 
nine in  her  manners.  Her  unaffected 
piety  and  benevolence  had  already  en- 
deared Katherine  to  the  people  ;  and  as, 
like  Henry,  who  was  passionately  de- 
voted to  Thomas  Aquinas,  she  possessed 
considerable  learning,  she  cordially  co- 
operated in  his  liberal  patronage  of  li- 
terature. Six  years  of  seniority  had 
rather  increased  than  diminished  her  at- 
tractions ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that, 
during  the  early  part  of  her  marriage, 
she  held  an  undivided  empire  in  her 
husband's  heart.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
a  natural  and  amiable  pride  that  Henry 
associated  her  in  his  coronation,  of  which 
the  chronicler  Hall  has  left  the  follow- 
ing lively  picture  : — 

"On  the  twenty-first  of  June,  the 
King  came  from  Greenwich  to  the 
Tower,  over  London  Bridge,  and  so  by 
Grace  Church,  with  whom  came  many 
and  well-apparelled  gentlemen,  but  espe- 
cially the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
had  on  a  gown  all  of  goldsmiths'  work, 
very  costly — and  there  the  King  rested 
till  Saturday  next  ensuing. 

11  Friday,  the  twenty-second  of  June, 
everything  being  in  readiness  for  his  co- 
ronation, his  Grace,  with  the  Queen, 
being  in  the  Tower  of  London,  made 
there  Knights  of  the  Bath,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty  and  four,  with  all  the 
observances  and  ceremonies  to  the  same 
belonging. 

u  And  the  morrow  following,  his  Grace 
with  the  Queen  departed  from  the  Tower 
through  the  city  of  London,  against 
whose  coming  the  streets  where  his 
Grace  should  pass  were  hung  with  ta- 
pestry and  cloth  of  arras,  and  the  great 
part  of  the  south  side  of  Cheap  with 
cloth  of  gold,  and  some  part  of  Cornhill 
also.  The  streets  were  railed  and  barred 
on  the  one  side  from  over  against  Grace 
Church  into  Bread  Street,  in  Cheap, 
where  every  occupation  stood  in  their 
liveries  in  order,  beginning  with  the 
base  and  mean  occupations,  and  so  as- 
cending to  the  worshipful  crafts  highest ; 
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and  lastly  stood  the  Mayor  with  the 
Aldermen.  The  goldsmitfis*  stalls,  unto 
the  end  of  the  Old  Change,  heing  re- 
plenished with  virgins  in  white,  with 
branches  of  white  wax ;  the  priests  and 
clerks  in  rich  copes,  with  crosses  and 
censers  of  silver,  censing  his  Grace  and 
the  Queen  also  as  they  passed. 

"  The  features  of  his  body,  his  goodly 
personage,  his  amiable  visage,  princely 
countenance,  with  the  noble  qualities  of 
his  royal  estate,  to  every  man  known, 
needeth  no  rehearsal,  considering  that, 
for  lack  of  cunning,  I  cannot  express 
the  gifts  of  grace  and  of  nature  that  God 
hath  endowed  him  withal.  Yet,  partly 
to  describe  his  apparel,  it  is  to  be  noted 
his  Grace  wore  in  his  uppermost  apparel 
a  robe  of  crimson  velvet,  furred  with 
ermine  ;  his  jacket  or  coat  of  raised 
gold,  the  placard  embroidered  with  dia- 
monds, rubies,  emeralds,  great  pearls, 
and  other  rich  stones;  a  great  collar 
about  his  neck,  of  great  rubies.  The 
trapper  of  his  horse  damask  gold,  with 
a  ueep  border  of  ermine ;  his  knights 
and  esquires  of  his  body  in  crimson  velvet, 
and  all  the  gentlemen,  with  other  of  his 
chapel,  and  all  his  officers  and  house, 
hold  servants,  were  apparelled  in  scarlet. 
The  barons  of  the  five  ports  bore  the 
canopy  and  cloth  of  estate.  For  to  re- 
cite to  you  the  great  estates  by  name, 
the  order  of  their  going,  the  number  of 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  knights, 
esquires,  and  gentlemen,  of  their  costly 
and  rich  apparel,  of  several  devices  and 
fashions,  who  took  up  his  horse  best,  or 
who  was  richest  beseen,  it  would  ask 
long  time,  and  yet  I  should  omit  many 
things,  and  fail  of  the  number,  for  they 
were  very  many,  wherefore,  I  pass  on  ; 
but  this  X  dare  well  say,  there  was  no 
lack  or  scarcity  of  cloth  of  gold,  cloth  of 
silver,  embroidery,  or  goldsmiths'  work." 

The  chronicler  then  mentions  the  pro- 
cession of  the  nine  children  of  honour, 
each  mounted  on  a  steed,  decorated  with 
the  name  and  arms  of  a  province  of  the 
King's  dominions,  in  ostentatious  dis- 
play, derived  from  the  brilliant  era  of 
Edward  the  Third  ;  since,  in  addition  to 
Cornwall  and  Wales,  it  assumed  the  fic- 
titious sovereignty  of  Normandy,  Gas- 
cony,  Guienne  and  Anjou.  The  Queen's 
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retinue  appears  to  have  been  equally 
magnificent,  and  far  more  attractive. 
"  In  a  litter,  richly  ornamented,  satKa- 
therine,  borne  by  two  white  palfreys, 
trapped  in  cloth  of  gold,  her  person  ap- 

{>arelled  in  white  satin  embroidered,  her 
ong  black  hair  hanging  down  her  face, 
beautiful  and  goodly  to  behold,  and  on  her 
head  a  coronal,  set  with  many  rich  orient 
stones.  Her  ladies  fo  11  owed"  in  chariots, 
a  sort  of  car  containing  six  persons,  and 
the  quality  of  each  was  designated  by 
the*  gold  and  silver  tissue  habiliments, 
and  with  much  joy  and  honour  they 
came  to  Westminster,  where  was  high 
preparation  made  as  well  for  the  coro- 
nation as  for  the  solemn  feasts  and  jousts 
to  be  had  and  done." 

On  the  morrow,  being  Sunday,  the 
King  and  Queen  were  crowned  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  most  solemn  manner, 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as- 
sisted by  others.  The  ceremony  con- 
cluded, the  noble  company  retired  to 
Westminster  Hall,  where  they  partook 
of  a  sumptuous  banquet.  At  this  feast 
the  King's  estate  was  seated  on  the  right, 
and  the  Queen's  on  the  left,  of  the  cup- 
board of  nine  stages,  which  was  filled 
with  the  richest  gold  and  silver  plate. 
w  Their  noble  personages  being  seated, 
at  the  bringing  in  of  the  first  course  the 
trumpet  sounded,  and  in  came  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  mounted  on  a  courser, 
richly  trapped  and  embroidered,  and  the 
Lord  Steward,  likewise  on  a  horse  trap- 
ped, came  in  cloth  of  gold,  riding  before 
the  service,  which  was  sumptuous,  with 
many  subtleties,  strange  devices,  with 
several  poesies,  and  many  dainty  dishes." 

Jousts  and  masques  succeeded,  and  in 
these  the  populace  had  their  full  share 
of  enjoyment.  It  may  perhaps  be 
doubted  whether  the  rare  and  excellent 
device  of  the  castle,  invested  by  a  silvery 
fountain,  and  embellished  with  a  flowing 
vine,  imparted  half  the  delight  inspired 
by  rivulets  of  claret  and  malmsey  spouted 
from  the  hideous  lips  of  some  sphinx- 
like  monster.  The  supreme  object  of 
attraction  appears  to  have  been  a  moun- 
tainous castle  dragged  slowly  along,  in 
which  sat  a  lady,  who,  under  the  impos- 
ing name  of  Pallas,  displayed  a  crystal 
shield,  and,  with  many  grimaces,  pre- 
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tented  six  of  her  scholars  to  the  Kin?, 
as  challengers  in  the  combat.  To  this 
redoubtable  personage  was  opposed  one 
eoually  sublime — the  goddess  Diana— in 
wnose  behoof  appeared  a  troop  of  forest- 
ers, who,  breathing  from  thoir  horns  a 
sylvan  strain,  ushered  in  the  appropriate 
pageant  of  a  park,  within  whose  pales  of 
green  were  living  deer ;  but  these  poor 
victims  to  pleasure  were  no  sooner  al- 
lowed to  escape  from  their  enclosure, 
than  they  were  chased  by.hounds,  and  at- 
tacked and  killed  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Queen.  Such  was  the  refinement — such 
the  humanity  of  our  forefathers. 

The  death  of  the  King's  grandmother, 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  June,  brought  these  fes- 
tivities to  an  abrupt  termination;  and 
the  outburst  of  an  alarming  pestilence 
drove  the  court  to  Richmond,  where  the 
King  and  Queen  kept  Christmas  with 
pomp  and  splendour. 

Henry  greatly  delighted  in  tilts,  page- 
ants, disguises,  and  other  similar  diver- 
sions, then  so  popular  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Not  a  festival  occurred  but  was 
celebrated  at  court  according  to  primi- 
tive usage;  and  nothing  so  delighted 
the  frolic-loving  King  as  stealing  from 
the  tilt  or  tournay,  and  astonishing  the 
Queen  and  the  company  by  suddenly  re- 
turning in  the  garb  of  a  friar,  an  outlaw, 
or  a  foreign  knight.  On  one  occasion, 
the  King  assumed  the  garb  of  Robin 
Hood,  and  in  that  character  surprised 
Katherine  and  her  ladies,  who,  for  the 
moment,  were  struck  with  terror  and 
confusion.  Another  time,  when  the 
foreign  ambassadors  were  being  enter- 
tained at  Westminster,  in  the  spring  of 
1510,  he  suddenly  absented  himself,  and 
presently  returned  disguised  as  a  Turkish 
pasha.  Katherine,  although  of  a  seri- 
ous, retiring  disposition,  took  pleasure  in 
humouring  her  husband's  tastes  for  fro- 
lics, disguises,  and  public  fetes  and  pro- 
cessions. "Whenever  he  unexpectedly  ap- 
peared before  her  in  the  guise  of  a 
stranger,  she  affected  surprise  and  de- 
light; and  she  always  obeyed  with  cheer- 
fulness the  summons  to  witness  his  pro- 
ficiency in  the  martial  exercises. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  the  King  took 
Katherine  to  behold  the  2Tand  cavalcade 


called  the  Marching  Watch  of  the  City  of 
London.  This  marching  watch  was  in  ad- 
dition to  the  standing  watchers.  The  men 
were  all  dressed  "  in  bright  harness,"  and 
traversed  the  principal  streets  to  the  ex- 
tent of  ''threo  thousand  two  hundred 
taylors'  yards."  u  On  Midsummer  eve," 
says  Stowe,  "  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
disguised  in  the  livery  of  a  yeoman  of  the 
guard,  went  into  West  Cheap,  and  there 
beheld  the  watch,  unknown  to  all  Bave 
his  attendants,  who  were  also  disguised; 
but,  on  the  following  night,  being  that 
of  St.  Peter's,  he  and  the  Queen  came 
royally  riding  to  the  said  place,  and 
there,  with  their  nobles,  beheld  the 
marching  watch  of  the  city  set  out  with 
its  accustomed  goodly  shows,  and  did 
not  return  again  till  after  the  sun  was 
up  the  next  morning." 

In  compliance  with  the  custom  esta- 
blished by  the  Countess  of  Richmond, 
the  Queen,  being  in  a  situation  which 
promised  an  heir  to  the  throne,  publicly 
withdrew  to  her  chamber  at  Richmond^ 
in  December. 

On  New  Year's  day  she  gave  birth 
to  a  Prince,  who,  from  the  moment  of 
his  birth,  became  an  object  of  almost 
idolatrous  love  and  homage.  The  royal 
babe  was  christened  Henry,  with  great 
pomp;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  the  Countess  of 
Devonshire  stood  as  sponsors,  and,  after 
the  Queen's  churching,  tournaments  and 
pageants  were  held,  in  honour  to  her, 
at  Westminster. 

"  On  the  morrow,  after  dinner,"  says 
the  chronicler,  "  the  company  assembled 
in  the  Hall,  when,  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  many  a  nobleman  and  gentle- 
man vaulted  on  their  steeds,  after  whom 
followed  certain  lords,  mounted  on  pal- 
freys, trapped  in  cloth  of  gold  ;  many 
gentlemen  on  foot,  clad  in  russet  satin, 
and  yeomen  in  russet  damask,  scarlet 
hose,  and  yellow  caps ;  then  issued  the 
King  from  his  pavilion  of  cloth  of  gold, 
his  mettled  courser  loaded  with  the 
same  gorgeous  drapery,  and  on  his 
gilded  chafrons  nodded  a  graceful  plume, 
spangled  with  gold.  Behind  the  King 
came  his  three  aids,  each  armed  cap-a- 
pie,  and  seated  beneath  a  crimson  pavi- 
lion.  Presently  entered  from  the  oppo- 
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site  side  of  the  field,  on  the  part  of  the 
defenders,  Sir  Charles  Brandon,  habited 
as  a  poor  hermit,  who,  unheralded  by 
trumpet  or  minstrel,  requested  Katherine 
to  permit  him  to  tilt  in  her  honour ;  the 
boon  was  no  sooner  granted,  than,  fling- 
ing on"  his  lowly  weeds,  he  exp<«scd  to 
view  a  complete  set  of  armour;  and 
galloping  to  the  tilt  end  of  the  fit-Id, 
was  instantly  surrounded  by  his  sup- 

Sjrters.  During  this  interval,  .Henry 
uilford  appeared,  clad  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver tissue,  but  completely  enveloped  in 
a  pageant  resembling  a  castle,  its  glit- 
tering walls  chequered  with  mystic 
rhymes,  invoking  blessings  on  the  royal 
pair;  behind  him  came  his  men,  all 
dressed  in  the  same  livery,  of  silver 
tissue,  who,  having  made  obeisance  to 
the  Queen,  passed  to  the  field.  Then 
followed  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  both 
habited  as  pilgrims  from  St.  Jago's 
shrine,  with  a  train  of  sable-suited  at- 
tendants. The  procession  was  closed 
by  several  lords  in  armour,  mounted  on 
steeds  superbly  ornamented."  Amidst 
this  martial  pomp  appeared  pageants  of 
most  ludicrous  and  fantastic  incongruity. 
Arrows  were  encased  in  crimson  damask, 
and  amongst  other  goodly  shows  was  a 
silver  greyhound  bearing  Katherine' s 
device  —  a  tree  of  pomegranates.  At 
length,  the  trumpets  sounded  to  the 
charge,  and  in  an  instant  the  play 
of  lances  began.  As  usual,  the  royal 
party  prevailed,  and  to  the  King  was 
awarded  the  first  prize. 

The  tournay  ended,  Henry  and  his 
consort,  after  attending  vespers,  re- 
paired to  Westminster,  where  the  noble 
company  partook  of  a  sumptuous  supper ; 
and  when  the  cloth  was  cleared,  a  spec- 
tacle was  prepared,  of  which  the  lower 
orders  were  allowed  to  participate :  first, 
an  interlude  was  performed  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  royal  chapel,  then,  after  the 
King  had  conferred  knighthood  on  the 
Irish  chief,  O'Neal,  the  minstrels  played, 
and  the  lords  and  the  King,  observing 
how  interested  the  spectators  were,  stole 
away  to  prepare  for  them  a  still  higher 
gratification.  Presently,  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  flourish  of  trumpets;  a 
ponderous  machine,  completely  enve- 


loped in  cloth  of  arras,  was  wheeled  into 
the  Hall,  and,  whilst  curiosity  became 
intense  at  the  sight,  a  cavalier  issued 
from  the  pageant,  and  represented  to 
the  Queen  that,  in  a  certain  garden  of 
pleasure,  there  was  a  golden  bower, 
wherein  were  lords  and  ladies,  much  de- 
sirous to  show  pastime  to  the  Queen  and 
ladies,  if  they  might  be  permitted  to  doso. 
Permission  being  granted,  the  cloth  was 
removed,  and  discovered  a  beautiful  gar. 
den,  in  which  were  trees  of  hawthorn, 
eglantine,  and  rosiers,  vines  and  gilli- 
flowers,  all  wrought  of  gold.  In  an 
arbour  appeared  six  ladies,  all  dressed  in 
silver  and  satin,  on  whose  heads  were 
bonnets,  open  at  the  four  quarters,  and 
outfrised  with  flat  gold  of  damask.  The 
veillets  were  of  roses  wreathed  on  Dutch 
crape,  so  that  the  gold  showed  through 
the  crape.  In  this  garden,  also,  was  the 
King,  robed  in  purple  satin,  embroidered 
with  letters  of  gold,  composing  his  as- 
sumed name  of  Cceur  Loyal.  With  him 
were  five  nobles,  also  attired  in  purple 
satin,  and  with  their  assumed  names 
embroidered  all  over  their  dresses,  in 
golden  letters.  The  gentlemen  having 
joined  the  ladies,  they  danced  together, 
whilst  the  pageant  of  gold  was  removed 
to  the  extremity  of  the  Hall,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  them  when  the 
ballet  should  be  ended.  But  the  rude 
people,  as  Hall  calls  them,  ran  to  the 
pageant,  and,  either  from  curiosity  or 
cupidity,  stripped  it  of  all  its  ornaments. 
Nor  did  the  work  of  destruction  end 
here,  for  as  soon  as  the  dance  was  con- 
cluded, the  crowd  rushed  forward,  and 
seizing  the  King  and  the  other  noble 
performers,  tore  the  golden  ornaments 
from  their  clothing,  and  robbed  the  ladies 
of  their  jewels.  In  the  scramble,  the 
King  was  stripped  to  his  waistcoat  and 
drawers,  and  Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  who 
resisted  the  mob,  was  robbed  of  every 
article  of  clothing,  and  left  naked  ana 
crest-fallen,  to  repent  of  his  rashness. 
At  last,  the  guards  cleared  the  Hall,  and 
the  King,  laughing  heartily  at  the  turn 
matters  had  taken,  told  his  courtiers 
they  must  deem  their  losses  as  largess  to 
the  commonalty;  and  turning  to  the 
Queen,  led  her  to  her  chamber. 
At  this  spoliation,  Hall  assures  us  that 
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one  man  alone  got  enough  gold  letters 
to  produce  three  pounds  eighteen  shil- 
lings and  eightpencc  from  the  gold- 
smiths; and  when  we  remember  that 
the  robbery  was  committed,  not  by  thieves 
or  rabble,  but  by  respectable  citizens, 
we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  state  of 
society  in  England  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century— a  period 
when  one  of  England's  most  sanguinary 
and  despotic  sovereigns  swayed  the 
sceptre,  and  when  the  whole  nation 
was  remarkably  corrupt,  base,  and 
venal. 

The  infant  Prince,  Henry,  whose  en- 
trance into  the  world  had  caused  all  this 
pomp  and  joy,  was  taken  ill  on  the  day 
he  was  baptized ;  and  ah  hough  every 
known  means  was  resorted  to  to  restore 
him  to  health,  he  expired  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  February.  "  The  King,"  says 
Hall,  44  took  this  sad  chance  wondrous 
wisely,  and,  the  more  to  comfort  the 
Queen,  he  dissembled  the  matter,  and 
made  no  great  mourning  outwardly  ; 
but  the  Queen,  like  a  natural  woman, 
made  much  lamentation :  and,  oh !  could 
Bhe  have  foreseen  what  future  sorrow  the 
loss  of  this  little  babe  would  bring  to 
her  own  door,  meweens  she  would  1  have 
moaned  but  little  for  him,  and  much  for 
herself!" 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  a  war 
with  France,  in  which  Scotland  took 
part  against  England,  Henry  resolved  to 
invade  France  in  person.  Before  his 
departure,  he  appointed  "  his  most  dear 
consort,  Queen  Kathcrinc,  rcctrix  and 
governor  of  the  realm"— a  power  more 
ample  than  had  hitherto  been  bestowed 
on  a  queen  regent  of  England. 

When  Henry  routed  the  French  at 
the  Battle  of  Spurs — so  named  because 
the  enemy  only  spurred  their  horses  to 
fly  from  the  field — the  victory,  trifling 
as  it  was,  was  exaggerated  by  flattery 
and  policy  into  one  of  great  importance. 
Te  Deum  was  sung  in  the  churches,  bon- 
fires blazed  through  the  streets,  and  Ka- 
tharine, in  a  letter  addressed  to  Wolsey, 
who  was  now  a  rising  personage,  and 
who  had  accompanied  the  King  to  France, 
ostensibly  as  his  almoner,  but  really  as 
his  friend,  councillor,  and  secretary, 
says:— 


"  Master  Almoner, 

"  What  comfort  I  havo  with 
the  good  tidings  of  your  letter  I  need 
not  write,  for,  by  your  account,  the  vic- 
tory has  been  so  great,  that  I  think  none 
such  hath  been  seen  before.  All  Eng- 
land hath  cause  to  thank  God  for  it, 
and  I  especially,  seeing  that  the  King 
beginneth  so  well,  which  is  to  me  a  great 
hope  that  the  end  shall  be  the  like.  I 
pray  God  send  the  same  shortly,  for  if 
this  continue  so,  still  I  trust  in  II  im  that 
everything  shall  follow  hereafter  to  the 
King's  pleasure  and  my  comfort.  Mr. 
Almoner,  for  the  pains  ye  take,  remem- 
bering to  write  to  me  so  often,  I  thank 
you  with  all  my  heart,  praying  you  to 
continue  still  sending  me  word  how  the 
King  doeth,  and  if  he  keep  still  his  good 
rule  as  he  began  ....  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  August. 

14  Katherinb." 

In  the  following  letter,  written  to 
Wolsey  a  few  days  previously,  the  Queen 
writes  of  the  Scotch  war,  with  all  the 
coolness  and  courage  of  a  veteran  war- 
rior : — 

"  Master  Almoner, 

M  I  received  both  your  letters 
by  Copynger  and  John  Glyn,  and  am 
very  glad  to  hear  that  the  King  passed 
his  dangerous  passage  [to  France]  so 
well.  1  ill  I  saw  your  letter,  I  was 
troubled  to  know  how  near  the  King 
was  to  the  siege  of  Terouenne,  but  now, 
I  thank  God,  you  make  me  sure  of  the 
good  heed  that  the  King  taketh  of  him- 
self  to  avoid  all  manner  of  danger.  .  .  . 
From  hence  I  have  nothing  to  write  to 
you,  but  that  ye  be  not  so  busy  in  this  war 
as  we  have  been  encumbered  with  it ;  I 
mean  that  touching  my  own  concerns  for 
going  further,  where  I  shall  not  so  often 
hear  from  the  King.  All  his  subjects 
be  very  glad,  I  thank  God,  to  be  buisy 
with  the  Scots,  for  they  take  it  for  pass- 
time.  My  heart  is  very  good  to  it ;  and 
I  am  horribly  buisy  with  making  stand- 
ards,  banners,  and  bagcts.  I  pray  God 
first  to  send  you  a  good  battle,  as  I  trust 
he  will  do ;  as  with  that,  every  thing 
here  will  go  well.  At  Richmond,  the 
thirteenth  day  of  August. 

14  Katherinb." 
I 
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When  the  Queen  received  intelligence  I 
of  the  victory  at  Flodden,  she  announced 
it  to  Henry  in  an  aifectionate  letter.  She 
then  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
WaUingham,  in  Norfolk,  and  from 
thence  returned  to  Kichmond.  Mean- 
while, a  truce  was  concluded  with  France, 
aud,  in  October,  Henry  landed  at  Dover, 
travelled  in  disguise  to  Kichmond,  and 
surprised  and  delighted  the  Queen  bv 
his  unexpected  arrival.  But  although 
the  King  greeted  his  consort  with  all  the 
affection  of  a  true  and  fond  husband,  he, 
during  his  sojourn  at  Calais,  had  been 
captivated  by  the  beauty  of  Lady  Tall- 
bois,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  born  in 
1519,  and  christened  Henry  Fitzroy. 
Henry's  intimacy  with  Lady  Tallbois 
— and  for  some  years  he  had  no  other 
leman — was  kept  so  secret,  that,  for  a 
long  time,  it  was  unknown  to  Kathe- 
rine. 

In  November,  1514,  the  Queen  gave 
birth  to  a  Prince,  who,  greatly  to  the 
sorrow  of  his  parents,  died  when  a  few 
days  old. 

The  peace  with  France  was  scaled 
by  the  marriage  of  Henry's  sister, 
Mary,  to  Louis  of  France.  But  as  the 
constitution  of  the  French  monarch  had 
been  enfeebled  by  hardships  and  indul- 
gence, he  died  within  three  months 
afterwards;  and  Mary,  who  had  been 
forced  into  this  marriage,  immediately 
afterwards  privately  married  her  former 
lover,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  whom  Henry 
had  sent  to  France  to  escort  her  to  Eng. 
land.  The  stolen  match  at  first  excited 
the  ire  of  the  King,  but,  at  the  interces- 
sion of  Katherine  and  Wolsey,  he  forgave 
Mary  and  her  husband,  invited  them  to 
England,  and  caused  their  nuptials  to 
bo  again  solemnized  in  the  presence  of 
himself  and  his  court,  at  Greenwich,  in 
May,  1515.  At  the  festival  which  fol- 
lowed, the  Duke  bore  as  his  motto  the 
following  ingenious  rhyme 

*  Cloth  of  gold  do  not  despise, 

Though  thou  art  match'd  with  cloth  of  frize  ; 

Cloth  of  frize  be  not  too  bold. 

Though  thou  art  match'd  with  cloth  of  gold." 

The  May  game  this  year  was,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  royal  wedding,  unusually 
aplcudid.  The  King,  his  consort,  his 
water  Mary,  and  their  attendants  rode 


from  Greenwich  a-Maying,  and  were 

met  at  Shooters  Hill  by  two  hundred  of 
the  King's  Guards,  all  habited  in  green; 
one  of  whom,  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Robin  Hood,  asked  permission  to 
show  his  archery.  Permission  being 
granted,  he  whistled,  and  all  his  men  at 
once  discharged  their  arrows.  Again 
and  again  the  same  feat  was  performed, 
when  Robin  Hood  invited  the  royal 
party  to  come  to  the  greenwood,  and  see 
how  outlaws  lived.  Consent  was  given, 
and  then  the  horns  blew,  till  they  came 
to  an  arbour  made  of  boughs,  with  a 
hall  and  a  great  inner  chamber,  strewed 
with  flowers  and  sweet  herbs,  which  the 
King  and  the  Queen  greatly  praised. 
Then  said  It* bin  Hood,  M  Sir,  outlaws' 
breakfast  is  venison,  and,  therefore,  you 
must  be  content  with  such  fare  as  we 
use."  Then  the  King  and  court  sat 
down,  and  were  served  with  venison  and 
wine,  to  their  great  contentation.  On 
their  return,  they  were  met  by  two  ladies 
in  a  rich  chariot,  drawn  by  five  horses, 
on  each  of  which  rode  some  allegorical 
female ;  and  in  the  car  appeared  Flora 
and  May,  who  saluted  the  King  and 
Queen  with  divers  goodly  songs,  and  so 
brought  them  to  Greenwich,  in  the  sight 
of  the  people,  to  their  great  joy  and  so- 
lace. The  same  afternoon  was  run  the 
first  English  horse  race  on  record.  "The 
King,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Marquis 
of  Dorset,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex  came 
into  the  field  on  great  coursers,  and  after 
running  their  courses  appointed,  they 
ran  violent,  one  as  fast  as  he  might  to 
overtake  the  other,  which  was  a  strange 
but  a  goodly  sight  to  behold." 

On  the  eighteenth  of  February,  1516, 
Katherine  gave  birth  to  a  Frincess, 
christened  Mary,  who  afterwards  as- 
cended the  throne  as  Queen  Regent ;  and 
about  twenty  months  after  the  birth  of 
Mary,  the  unfortunate  Katherine  brought 
into  the  world  a  Prince,  who,  to  the 
sorrow  of  his  parents,  died  at  the  time 
of  his  birth. 

The  death  of  King  Ferdinand,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1516,  deprived  the  Queen  of  her  last 
surviving  parent,  and  filled  her  heart  with 
sorrow,  which  was  only  dispelled  bvthc ar- 
rival of  Queen  Margaret,  widow  of  James 
the  Fourth,  who,  in  May,  1516,  flew  for 
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refuge  from  the  troubles  of  Scotland  to 
the  court  of  her  brother,  Henry  the 
Eighth.  Queen  Margaret  remained  in 
England  till  May,  1517,  when  she  return- 
ed again  to  Scotland.  J ust  previous  to 
her  departure  occurred  that  formidable 
insurrection  of  the  apprentices  and  popu- 
lace of  London,  which  rendered  the  farst 
of  May,  1517,  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  the"  metropolis  as  the  "  Evil  May 
Day."  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was 
sent  to  quell  the  insurrection,  hanged 
several  of  the  deluded  youths  before 
their  masters'  doors.  Two  hundred  and 
eighty  others,  some  not  more  than  four- 
teen years  old,  were  taken  prisoners, 
and,  doubtless,  would  have  shared  the 
same  fate,  but  for  the  intercession  of  Ka- 
therinc,  who,  aided  in  her  mission  of 
mercy  by  the  sister  Queens  of  Scotland 
and  France,  flew  to  the  Kinj»,  and  on  her 
knees  implored  him  to  forgive  the  mis- 
guided youths.  u  The  rioters,"  says 
Dclaune,  "  were  headed  by  one  Lincoln, 
who,  with,  a  number  of  others,  was 
hanged;  and  four  hundred  more,  in 
their  shirts,  and  bound  with  ropes,  and 
halters  about  their  necks,  were  carried 
to  Westminster;  but  they,  crying  «  Mer- 
cy !  mercy  !'  were  all  pardoned  by  the 
King,  which  clemency  gained  him  much 
love." 

In  May,  1520,  Katherine's  nephew, 
Charles,  who  had  recently  been  elected 
Emperor  of  Germany,  on  his  passage  to 
Flanders,  approached  the  English  coast, 
when,  under  pretence  of  paying  his  re- 
spects to  the  Queen,  his  aunt,  but  really 
to  secure  the  friendship  of  Henry,  and 
the  favour  of  Wolsey,  he  landed  at  Do- 
ver, and  proceeded  to  Canterbury,  where 
the  Queen  and  the  court  then  were,  and 
where  this  apparently  accidental  meet- 
ing was  celebrated  with  feasts  and  re- 
joicings. After  appointing  a  second 
meeting  in  Flanders,  the  Emperor  em- 
barked at  Sandwich  ;  and,  on  the  fourth 
of  May,  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the 
court  took  shipping  at  Dover  to  meet 
Francis  the  First  of  France  and  his  con- 
sort, at  Ardrcs,  a  small  town  near  Calais, 
where  the  nobility  of  both  kingdoms 
displayed  their  magnificence  with  such 
emulation  and  profuse  expense,  as  pro- 
cured to  the  place  of  interview  (an  open 


the  name  of  «  The  Field  of  the 
Jloth  of  Gold."    Henry  was  lodged  in 
a  superb  temporary  palace,  erected  on 
the  plain,  whilst  Francis  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  castle  of  Ardres.    After  ar- 
ranging an  amicable  treaty,  on  terms  ad- 
vantageous to  England,  the  two  Kings 
met  in  the  valley  of  Andern,  and,  after 
embracing,  walked  arm  in  arm  into  a 
tent  of  gold,  which  had  been  prepared 
for  their  reception  ;  and  from  this  mo- 
ment commenced  a  jubilee  such  as  Eu- 
rope had  never  witnessed.    One  unceas- 
ing round  of  jousting,  feasting,  drink- 
ing, music,  dancing,  and  similar  amuse- 
ments continued  for  a  fortnight  Two 
conduits  adjoining  the  palace  continually 
ran  with  wine,  which  was  offered  with- 
out distinction  to  all  comers.    People  of 
every  grade  flocked  in  thousands  to  the 
spectacle.    Day  after  day  came  vagrants 
and  labourers  to  drink  and  carouse,  who 
afterwards  lay  stretched  on  the  ground 
in  brutal  insensibility ;  and  amidst  these 
licentious  excesses,  Wolsey  celebrated 
high  mass,  with  imposing  pageantry. 
At  this  solemn  service,  Wolsey,  after 
having  presented  to  the  two  monarchs 
the  Gospel  and  the  pix,  which  each  with 
reverence  pressed  to  nis  lips,  advanced  to 
Queen  Kathcrine,  and  Claude,  the  Queen 
of  France,  who  sat  side  by  side  in  a  se- 
parate oratory ;  but  these  Princesses,  who 
really  felt  for  each  other  the  cordial 
good  will  which  their  lords  only  affected, 
instead  of  kissing  the  pix,  tenderly  em- 
braced each  other,  as  a  pledge  of  amity, 
love  and  concord;  indeed,  the  inter- 
course between  Katherine  and  the  good 
Queen  Claude  appears  to  have  been  not 
merely  courteous,  but  affectionate.  Dur- 
ing the  entertainment  they  met  daily, 
and,  at  the  final  separation,  they  parted 
in  tears. 

Although  there  was  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  Anna  Boleyn,  wno  was  then 
one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  the  French 
Queen,  danced  before  Henry  in  the  masque 
performed  in  compliment  to  his  visit  to 
Queen  Claude,  her  presence  as  yet  gave  no 
uneasiness  to  Katherine.  Indeed,  Henry, 
during  his  continental  excursion,  ap- 
pears, by  his  decorous  conduct,  to  have 

nifled  the  eulogium  which  Erasmus 
lately  bestowed  on  his  conjugal  and 
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domestic  virtues.  "  What  house  is  there 
of  any  of  your  subjects  that  can  give  an 
example  of  state  in  wedlock  so  chaste 
and  harmonious?  Where  could  be 
found  a  wife  more  suitable  to  the 
bout  of  husbands  ?"  At  this  period  the 
Emperor  Charles,  on  whose  mind  simi- 
lar impressions  had  been  produced,  re- 
peatedly felicitated  his  aunt  on  her  union 
to  the  best  and  the  most  magnificent  mo- 
narch in  Europe. 

A  few  davs  after  their  departure  from 
the  camp  of*  gold,  Katherine,  with  her 
royal  lord  and  their  suite,  met  the  Em- 
peror Charles  at  Gravelines,  and,  despite 
the  jealousy  of  the  French  court,  con- 
ducted him  with  pomp  to  Calais,  where 
an  imitation  of  the  splendour  of  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  was  attempted, 
without  the  same  success.  A  superb 
amphitheatre  was  constructed,  and  adorn- 
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pictures ;  and  overhead  was  painted  "  a 
likeness  of  the  firmament,  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars."  All  was  prepared  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  royal  guests,  and 
the  banquet  ready  to  be  served,  when 
44  God,"  says  Godwin,  "  displeased  with 
the  mad  prodigality  of  these  two  Kings, 
sent  a  tempest;  the  violence  thereof 
scattered  this  counterfeit  heaven,  blew 
out  a  thousand  wax  tapers,  defaced  the 
glorious  thrones  prepared  for  these 
Princes,  frustrated  the  expectation  of 
the  people,  and  forced  the  King  to  the 
necessity  of  another  place."  The  revels 
and  feasting  continued  till  the  eighth  of 
July,  on  which  day  the  Emperor,  mount- 
ed on  an  English  courser,  "  trapped  with 
goldsmiths'  work,  set  with  gems" — a 
parting  present  from  Katherine — went 
nis  way,  and,  a  few  davs  afterwards, 
Henry,  the  Queen,  and  their  court  re- 
turned to  England! 


CHAPTER  III. 


Mary  Boleyn — Anne  Boleyn,  maid  of  honour  to  Katherine — She  wins  the  heart  of 
the  King — Decline  of  Katherine'*  health — The  King  shun  a  her  society — His  pre- 
tended scruple* — Origin  of  the  divorce — Wolsey  s  perilous  policy — Displeases  the 
King — Katherine  upbraids  Henry — Sweating  sickness  rages — Henry,  in  alarm, 
rejoins  the  Queen — Cardinal  Campeggio  arrives — Katherine  refuses  to  retire  to  a 
convent,  or  consent  to  the  divorce— Henry  s  hypocritical  speech— His 
Questions  to  the  canonists  at  Home 


BOUT  this  time  the 


Queen  discovered,  to 
her  sorrow,  that  her 
husband  entertained 
a  tender  penchant  for 
Mary  Boleyn.  The 
King  denied  the 
charge;  but  Mary  ad- 
mitted that  she  had  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  discretion,  and,  probably  by 
the  Queen's  advice,  was  married  to  Wil- 
liam Carey,  of  the  privy  chamber,  on  the 
thirty-first  of  January,  1521.  In  the 
household-book  occurs  the  following 
entry  :— "  Item,  For  the  King's  offer- 
ing, opon  Saturday,  at  the  marriage  of 
W.  Care  and  Mare  Bullayn,  six  shil- 
lings and  eightpence." 

A  little  before  the  declaration  of  war 
with  France,  in  1522,  the  beautiful  and 


accomplished  Anne  Boleyn  was  recalled 
to  England,  and  appointed  one  of  Ka- 
therine's  maids  of  honour.  Her  French 
education  gave  her  a  superiority  over  all 
her  companions ;  and  by  the  vivacity  of 
her  disposition,  and  the  gaiety  of  her 
conversation,  she  unconsciously  won  the 
heart  of  the  voluptuous  monarch,  who 
concealed  his  secret  till  his  jealousy  of 
the  young  Percy  made  it  known  to  Anne 
and  to  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  although  Henry  continued 
to  live  with  Katherine,  it  was  well  known 
to  his  confidential  friends  that  he  had 
become  indifferent  to  her  person  and 
weary  of  her  society.  Her  exemplary 
virtues  he  still  admired ;  and  whilst  ap- 
proving the  reformation  which,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  she  sought  to  intro- 
duce in  female  manners,  he  frequently 
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repined  at  her  tediousncss  and  peevish- 
ness, in  truth,  as  her  beauty  declined, 
her  health  gave  way,  her  gravity  in- 
creased; and  although  she  affected  to 
participate  in  her  husband's  favourite 
amusements  of  feasting,  hunting,  and 
tilting,  her  heart  was  no  longer  in  uni- 
son with  the  scene ;  and  submission  be- 
ing a  poor  substitute  for  sympathy  and 
animation,  Henry,  although  he  conti- 
nued to  dine  and  sup  in  the  Queen's 
chamber,  quitted  the  presence  of  his  con- 
sort immediately  the  meal  was  dispatch- 
ed, and,  attended  by  Sir  Edward  Neville, 
Sir  Francis  Brian,  and  two  or  three 
others,  went  masked  and  disguised  in 
the  pursuit  of  pleasant  adventures. 

In  1527,  the  King  first  made  known 
his  pretended  scruples  regarding  the  va- 
lidity of  his  marriage.  Wolsey,  who, 
from  the  hour  he  had  brought  the 
Queen's  old  friend,  Buckingham,  to  the 
block,  had  lost  her  friendship,  advised 
the  King  to  sue  for  a  divorce — advice 
which  too  well  accorded  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  inconstant  King,  not  to  be 
adopted  with  all  possible  dispatch.  As 
a  pretext  for  opening  the  matter  of  the 
divorce,  it  was  pretended  that,  during 
the  coniference  respecting  the  marriage 
of  the  Princess  Mary,  then  in  her  eleventh 
year,  to  Francis  the  First,  a  hint  had 
been  thrown  out  by  the  Bishop  of  Tar- 
bes,  the  French  ambassador  in  London, 
that  the  young  Princess  might  be  illegi- 
timate, being  the  issue  of  a  marriage  of 
doubtful  validity.  This  story,  although 
a  fiction,  answered  its  intended  purpose. 
The  French  embassy,  of  whom  the  Bi- 
shop of  Tarbes  was  one,  arrived  in  Eng- 
land in  March,  1527.  In  May,  Henry 
gave  them  a  magnificent  entertainment 
at  Greenwich,  at  which,  after  joining  in 
the  jousts  and  other  martial  exercises, 
and  presiding  at  the  princely  banquet, 
he,  in  the  disguise  of  a  Venetian  noble- 
man, joined  in  the  dance,  with  Anne 
Bolcyn  for  a  partner. 

During  the  early  part  of  these  trans- 
actions, the  situation  of  Wolsey  induced 
him  to  play  a  perilous  game.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  disengaged  Anne  Boleyn 
from  young  Percy;  and  through  his 
agent,  Pace,  secretly  procured  aid  to  the 
King' 8  suit  from  the  venal  pen  of  Wake- 


field, Hebrew  professor  at  Oxford,  who 

had  before  declared  for  the  validity  of 
the  marriage  with  Katherine.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  really  desirous  of 
wedding  his  master  to  a  French  princess, 
to  forward  his  own  designs  on  the  Pa- 
pacy, and  to  cover,  by  the  popularity  of 
a  valuable  and  illustrious  alliance,  the 
odium  which  he  foresaw  would  be  the 
consequence  of  a  justly  obnoxious  divorce. 
In  fact,  Wolsey,  who,  since  1518,  had 
been  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Papal 
Legate,  and  whose  sole  ambition  it  was 
to  be  seated  in  the  chair  of  Rome,  equally 
dreaded  offending  his  King,  or  ruining 
his  own  reputation  by  openly  sanctioning 
Henry's  base  designs  against  his  virtuous 
consort.  However,  after  many  private 
consultations,  Wolsey  was  dispatched  to 
the  continent,  to  settle  several  important 
matters ;  one  of  these  being  to  break  off 
the  promised  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Mary  with  one  of  the  royal  family  of 
France.  From  France  Wolsey  apprized 
Henry,  by  letter,  of  the  many  difficulties 
attending  the  divorce;  and  suggested 
several  expedients,  all  tending  to  his 
own  personal  aggrandizement.  That  the 
King's  distrust  might  be  dispelled,  he 
dispatched  the  Bishop  of  Bath,  to  ex- 
plain what  he  stated  to  be  the  gist  of  the 
question;  but  when  the  bishop  urged 
the  difficulties  foreseen  by  the  cardinal, 
the  King  sharply  answered : — "I  have 
studied  the  matter  myself,  and  found  the 
marriage  to  be  unlawful,  jure  divino, 
and  undispensable.  As  for  delay,  that 
is  of  little  moment ;  I  have  waited 
eighteen  years,  and,  for  that  matter,  can 
wait  four  or  five  more ;  and  with  respect 
to  the  Queen's  supposed  appeal,  it  is  not 
probable  that  she  will  appeal  from  the 
judgment  of  the  prelates  of  Canterbury, 
Rochester,  Ely,  and  London." 

"  Might  not  6he  bo  induced  to  enter  a 
convent,  your  Grace?"  asked  Bath. 

"The  bull  is  good,"  quickly  replied 
Henry,  "  or  it  is  naught.  If  it  is  naught, 
let  it  be  so  declared ;  and  if  it  be  good,  it 
shall  never  be  broken  by  no  byway  a  by  me." 

As  Henry  now,  more  than  ever,  felt 
convinced  of  the  selfish  designs  of  the 
cardinal,  he  recalled  him ;  and  in  August 
dispatched  his  secretary,  Knight,  to 
Borne,  to  obtain  a  divorce. 
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Meanwhile  Katherine,  who  had  wit-  I 

nc&scd  with  a  jealous  eye  her  husband's 
partiality  for  Anne  Boleyn,  at  last  dis- 
covered his  real  intentions  towards  her- 
self. In  a  fit  of  passion,  she  reproached 
him  to  his  faee  with  the  baseness  of  his 
conduct,  declaring  that,  as  she  had  come 
a  virgin  to  his  bed,  she  would  never  ad- 
mit that  she  had  been  living  ever  since 
in  incest ;  and  moreover,  she  would  have, 
what  in  justice  could  not  be  denied  her, 
the  aid  of  foreign  as  well  as  English 
counsel  to  defend  her  right.  Henry  re- 
plied, that  his  only  object  in  instituting 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  validity  of  their 
marriage,  was  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of 
his  own  conscience,  and  secure  their 
daughter  from  the  brand  of  illegitimacy ; 
and  thus,  by  hypocritical  dissimulation, 
he,  after  a  "short  tragedie,"  appeased 
the  Queen. 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that 
at  this  period  the  interior  of  the  Court 
of  England  presented  a  perpetual  system 
of  disguises  and  deceptions ;  and  Katha- 
rine, whilst  affecting  to  be  the  dupe  of 
her  husband's  hypocritical  professions, 
was  secretly  exerting  her  utmost  energies 
to  thwart  his  purpose.  Although  all 
her  proceedings  were  narrowly  watched, 
the  contrived  to  send  information  to  her 
nephew  in  Spain,  and  also  to  the  arch- 
duchess in  Flanders ;  and,  to  disarm  the 
suspicion  of  the  King  and  his  advisers, 
she  treated  Anne  Boleyn  with  unusual 
complacency  ;  and  Anne,  with  equal 
hypocrisy,  testified  profound  respect  for 
her  mistress. 

During  this  period  of  mistrust,  the 
citizens,  displeased  by  the  interruption 
of  their  commerce  with  Flanders,  and 
alarmed  with  threats  of  hostility  from 
Austria,  openly  exclaimed  against  the 
divorce ;  and  the  women,  to  their  ho- 
nour, were  notoriously  the  warm  and 
disinterested  advocates  of  Katherine's 
cause.  Without  entering  into  theological 
quibbles,  or  political  speculation,  they 
condemned,  as  cruel,  a  measure  which, 
however  disguised  by  sophistry  and  hy- 
pocrisy, was  in  reality  only  brought  for- 
ward to  gratify  one  party  at  the  expense 
of  the  other ;  and  for  a  time,  such  was 
tho  enthusiasm  inspired  by  their  in- 
fluence, that  the  people  protested  who- 


ever married  the  Princess  Mary,  should 
be  their  lawful  sovereign.  Meanwhile, 
Henry's  ill- humour  exploded  in  fury 
against  Wolsey,  who  was  intimidated 
into  writing  to  the  Pope,  urging  him  to 
instantly  dispatch  a  legate,  to  inquire 
into  the  legality  of  the  marriage.  But 
before  the  legate,  Cardinal  Carapeggio, 
arrived,  that  pestilence,  the  sweating- 
sickness,  became  epidemic  ;  and  such 
was  the  panic  created  by  this  awful  ma- 
lady, that  alike  the  physician,  the  con- 
fessor, and  the  lawyer,  were  in  constant 
requisition.  Henry,  who  saw  the  con- 
tagion spread  amongst  his  own  house- 
hold, became  seriously  alarmed.  He 
sent  Anne  Boleyn  home  to  her  parents, 
returned  to  the  company  of  the  Queen, 
with  whom  he  fasted  and  daily  prayed ; 
and  whilst  in  this  devout,  penitent  mood, 
made  no  less  than  thirty  wills. 

When  the  pestilence  subsided,  the 
King's  mistress  again  returned  to  court; 
but  when  the  legate  from  Rome  was  ex- 
pected, a  sense  of  decency  induced  the 
King  to  send  her  away  again,  and  live 
with  the  Queen  on  the  same  terms  as  if 
there  had  been  no  controversy  between 
them.  On  the  seventh  of  October,  1528. 
Campeggio  arrived  in  London ;  and 
Katharine,  to  utterly  discountenance  the 
idea  entertained  at  Home,  that  she  would 
consent  to  retire  to  a  convent,  adopted  a 
gayer  style  of  dress,  encouraged  music 
and  dancing,  and  joined  with  alacrity  in 
those  pleasures  she  had  formerly  cen- 
sured or  rejected. 

As  Campeggio  had  been  privately  en- 
joined by  the  rope,  to  delay  giving  sen- 
tence of  divorce  till  he  received  fresh 
orders,  he,  on  his  arrival  in  England, 
began  his  legation  by  advising  the  King 
to  quiet  the  pretended  compunctions  of 
conscience,  and  live  in  harmony  with 
his  consort.  But  this  advice  proving 
ineffectual,  he  urged  the  Queen  to  agree 
to  the  separation.  Katherine,  however, 
being  as  resolute  in  the  right  as  her  lord 
was  in  the  wrong,  peremptorily  rejected 
his  counsel,  alleging  that  she  was  the 
King's  lawful  wife,  and  would  remain 
such  till  declare  d  otherwise  by  the  Pope's 
sentence ;  besides,  said  she,  **  I  have  in 
Spain  two  bulles,  the  one  being  of  later 
dayte  than  the  other,  but  both  of  such 
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efficacye  and  strengthe,  as  shulde  sone 

rcmuTC  all  objections  and  cavvllations." 

Having  paid  the  proper  tribute  to  de- 
corum, the  punctilious  legate,  in  con- 
junction with  Wolsey,  entered  upon  an 
elaborate  investigation  of  the  evidence 
both  for  and  against  the  divorce;  but 
his  diligence  was  checked  by  the  rumour 
of  the  rope's  death.  This  intelligence 
revived  the  hopes  of  Wolsey,  who  in  an 
ecstacy  of  enthusiasm  sent  to  Gardiner, 
to  secure  his  election  to  the  papacy ;  and 
as  both  Henry  and  the  King  of  France 
had  cogent  motives  for  seconding  his 
pretensions,  letters  were  written,  mes- 
sengers dispatched,  largesses  promised 
and  anticipated  ;  when,  lo!  the  Pope  re- 
covered, and  Wolsey  saw  his  sun  of  glory 
sink  for  ever. 

On  the  eighth  of  November,  the  King 
called  a  great  meeting  of  his  judges, 
councillors,  nobles,  and  others,  in  the 
great  chamber  of  his  palace  at  Bridewell, 
"and  addressed  them,"  says  Hall,  "  in  as 
near  as  I  could  carry  away,  the  following 
words :  *  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
subjects,  it  is  known  to  you  that  we  have 
reigned  over  this  realm  about  twenty 
years,  during  which  time  we  have  so  or- 
dered us,  thank  God,  that  no  outward 
enemy  hath  oppressed  you,  nor  taken 
any  thing  from  us ;  nor  nave  we  invaded 
any  realm,  without  obtaining  victory 
anil  honour ;  so  that  we  think  neither 
you,  nor  your  predecessors,  ever  lived 
more  quietly,  more  wealthily,  nor  in 
more  estimation,  under  any  of  our  noble 
progenitors.  But  when  we  remember 
our  morality,  and  that  we  must  die,  then 
we  think  that  all  our  doings  are  clearly 
defaced,  and  worthy  of  no  memory,  if 
we  leave  you  in  trouble  at  the  time  of 
our  death.  For  if  our  true  heir  be  not 
known  at  the  time  of  our  death,  see  what 
trouble  shall  succeed  to  you  and  your 
children.  The  experience  thereof  some 
of  you  have  seen,  after  the  death  of  our 
noble  grandfather,  Edward  the  Fourth ; 
and  you  all  have  doubtless  heard  what 
manslaughter  continued  in  this  realm 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter, by  the  which  dissent  this  realm  was 
like  to  have  been  clean  destroyed.  And 
although  it  hath  pleased  God  to  send  us 
a  fair  daughter,  to  the  great  comfort  of 


us  and  our  beloved  consort,  Katherine ; 

yet  it  hath  been  told  to  us  by  divers 
great  clerks,  that  neither  she  is  our  law- 
ful daughter,  nor  her  mother  our  lawful 
wife  ♦  *  *  but  that  we  have  been 
living  with  our  consort  in  open  adultery. 
The  last  ambassadors  from  France  de- 
clared to  this  effect;  and  said,  before 
marrying  our  daughter  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  it  were  well  done  to  know  whe- 
ther she  was  the  King  of  England's 
lawful  daughter  or  not,  as  her  mother 
was  his  brother's  wife,  which  is  directly 
against  God's  law,  and  abominable  in 
the  eyes  of  man.  Think  you,  my  lords, 
that  these  words  touch  not  my  body  and 
soul?  think  you  that  these 'doings  do 
not  daily  ana  hourly  trouble  my  con- 
science ?  Yes,  we  doubt  not  but  if  it 
were  your  own  case,  every  man  would 
seek  remedy,  when  the  peril  of  your  soul 
and  the  loss  of  vour  inheritance  are  laid 
open  to  you.  t  protest  before  God,  and 
on  the  word  of  a  prince,  that  for  this 
cause  only,  have  I  asked  council  of  the 
greatest  cle/ks  in  Christendom,  and  in- 
vited over  tho  legate  from  Rome,  as  a 
man  indifferent  only  to  know  the  truth, 
and  who  will  do  nothing  but  what  is 
upright  in  the  sight  of  God.  As  touch- 
ing the  Queen,  if  it  be  adjudged  by  tho 
law  of  God  that  she  is  my  lawful  wife, 
there  was  never  anything  more  accept- 
able to  me  in  my  life,  both  for  the  dis- 
charge of  my  conscience,  and  also  for  her 
sake ;  for  1  assure  you  all,  that  apart 
from  her  noble  parentage,  she  is  a  wo- 
man of  great  virtue,  gentleness,  and 
humility.  Of  all  good  qualities  ap- 
pertaining to  nobility,  she  is  without 
comparison;  and  if  I  were  to  marry 
again,  presuming  the  marriage  to  be 
good,  1  would  choose  her  before  all  other 
women  ;  but  if  it  be  determined  by  judg- 
ment that  our  marriage  was  against 
God's  Judgment,  and  clearly  void,  then 
shall  I  not  only  sorrow  the  departing 
from  so  good  a  lady  and  loving  com- 
panion, but  much  more  lament  and  be- 
wail that  I  have  so  long  lived  in  adul- 
tery, to  God's  great  displeasure,  and 
have  no  true  heir  to  inherit  this  realm. 
These  be  the  sores  that  pain  my  mind ; 
these  be  the  pangs  that  trouble  my  con- 
science; and  for  these  griefs  1  seek  a 
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remedy ;  therefore  I  require  of  you  all, 
as  our  trust  and  confidence  is  in  you,  to 
declare  to  our  subjects  our  intent,  ac- 
cording to  our  true  meaning,  and  desire 
them  to  pray  with  us  that  the  truth  may 
be  known,  for  the  discharge  of  our  con- 
science, and  saving  our  soul .  and  for 
declaration  hereof,  we  have  assembled 
you  together,  and  now  you  may  depart' " 

It  was  strange  to  behold  tho  effect 
produced  by  this  oration  upon  the  hear- 
ers. Some  sighed,  and  said  nothing ; 
others  deplored  that  the  King  should  be 
so  troubled  in  his  conscience;  whilst 
those  who  favoured  the  Queen,  were 
grieved  to  find  the  matter  thus  formally 
made  public. 

Meanwhile,  that  no  stone  might  be 
left  unturned,  the  King  sought  to  obtain, 
in  favour  of  the  divorce,  the  opinions  of 
the  most  learned  divines,  and  the  most 
celebrated  universities  in  Europe;  and 
Katherine  laid  her  statement  of  the  case 
before  the  Pope,  and  obtained  a  promise 
from  her  nephew,  the  Emperor,  that  if 
the  Pope  decided  in  her  favour,  he  would 


OF  AERAGON, 

support  her  cause  with  all  the  means 

which  Ged  had  placed  at  his  disposal. 
II  enry,  on  finding  that  the  pontiff  would 
not  comply  with  his  unjust  request,  re- 
tained  the  ablest  canonists  in  Home,  as 
his  counsel,  and  "  required,  with  due  se- 
crecy, their  opinions  on  the  three  follow- 
ing extraordinary  questions :  1 .  Whether 
if  a  wife  were  to  make  a  vow  of  chastity, 
and  enter  a  convent,  the  Pope  could  not, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  authorize 
the  husband  to  marry  again  ?  2nd.  Whe- 
ther, if  the  husband  were  to  enter  a  re- 
ligious order,  that  he  might  induce  his 
wife  to  do  the  same,  he  might  not  be 
afterwards  released  from  his  vow,  and 
at  liberty  to  marry  ?  3rd.  And  whether, 
for  reasons  of  state,  the  Pope  could  not 
license  a  King  to  have,  like  the  ancient 
patriarchs,  two  wives,  of  whom  one  only 
should  be  acknowledged,  and  enjoy  the 
honours  of  royalty  ?"  a  tolerable  proof 
that  Henry's  compunctions  of  conscience 
were  a  sham,  and  [hat  his  real  object  was 
to  surmount  by  any  means  the  obstacle 
to  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  legaline  court— Katherine  appeals  to  the  rope— Her  speech  to  the  King  in  court 
— She  unexpectedly  retires — Refuses  to  again  appear  in  court — 7*  pronounced  con- 
tumacious— TJu  unsatisfactory  letter  from  tlie  Bishops  to  the  King — Katlierini* 
interview  with  Wolscy  and  Campeggio — The  legating  court  adjourned — Fall  of 
Wolsey — His  last  speech,  and  death — Henrys  further  proceedings— His  rage— Hi 
drives  Katherine  from  his  presence — Tlie  parting  a  final  one — Her  residence  at 
AmpthiU — The  Tope  confirms  the  marriage — The  King  wavers — Cromwell  con- 
firms him  in  his  resolution — Cranmer  is  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — The 
King  marries  Anne  Boleyn— Cranmer  pronounces  the  divorce. 


v,  T  length 


it  was  ru- 
moured that  Anne 
iiolcyn  shared  bed 
and  noard  with  Hen- 
ry, who,  perhaps, 
urged  by  the  hope 
or  the  fear  of  her 
pregnancy,  resolved 
to  proceed  to  trial  immediately.  A  li- 
cense under  the  broad  seal  was  issued 
on  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1529,  empower- 
ing Wolscy  and  Campeggio  to  execute 
the  commission.  The  former  legate, 
dreading  the  King's  wrath,  urged  the  ex- 


pedition of  the  cause  ;  but  the  latter 
obstinately  adhered  to  established  forms, 
and  did  not  open  the  Consistorial  Court 
till  he  had  exhausted  every  possible  pre- 
text for  delay.  The  court  was  prepared 
in  the  palace  at  Blackfriars:  '*  There 
were  many  tables  and  benches  set  in  the 
manner  of  a  consistory,  one  seat  being 
higher  than  another  for  the  judges 
(Campeggio  and  Wolsey),  aloft  above 
them ;  three  degrees  high  was  a  cloth  of 
estate  hanged,  and  a  chair  royal  under 
the  same,  wherein  sat  the  King,  and 
some  distance  off  sat  the  Queen,  in  a 
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r,  and  at  the  judges'  feet  sat  the 
scribes  and  officers  for  the  execution 
of  the  process ;  the  chief  scribe  was  Dr. 
Stephens,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  the  apparitor,  who  was 
called  Doctor  of  the  court,  was  one 
Cooke  of  Westminster ;  then,  before  the 
King  and  judges  sat  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Dr.  Worham,  and  ail  the 
other  bishops ;  then  stood  at  both  ends 
within,  councillors  learned  in  the  spiri- 
tual laws,  as  well  on  the  King's  side 
as  the  Queen's  side.  The  council  for 
the  King  were  Dr.  Samson,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Dr.  Hall,  af- 
terwards Bishop  of  Worcester,  with  di- 
vers others,  and  proctors  in  the  same 
law,  were  Dr.  Peter,  who  was  after- 
wards chief  secretary,  and  Dr.  Tregun- 
well,  with  divers  others. 

44  On  the  other  side  there  were  coun- 
cil for  the  Queen,  Dr.  Fisher,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  Dr.  Standish,  Bishop 
of  Asaph  in  Wales,  two  brave  divines, 
especially  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  a 
very  godly  man,  whose  death  many  no- 
bles and  many  worthy  divines  much 
lamented,  who  lost  his  head  about  this 
cause  before  it  was  ended,  upon  Tower 
Hill;  as  also,  another  ancient  doctor 
called  Dr.  Ridley,  a  little  man,  but  a  great 
divine.  On  the  twenty-first  of  June, 
the  court  being  thus  ordered  as  is  before 
expressed,  the  judges  commanded  the 
cryer  to  proclaim  silence,  whilst  the 
commission  was  both  read  to  the  court 
and  to  the  people  there  assembled ;  that 
done,  and  silence  being  again  proclaimed, 
the  scribes  commanded  the  crier  to  call 
King  Henry  of  England,  whereunto  the 
King  answered  and  said,  4  Here  ;'  then 
called  he  again  the  Queen  of  England, 
bv  the  name  of  4  Katherine,  Queen  of 
England,  come  into  the  court,'  &c.  The 
Queen,  who  was  already  present,  rose 
from  her  chair,  and  in  a  loud  firm  voice, 
said,  4  As  I  am  a  stranger  in  this  land, 
and  moreover,  as  the  judges  hold  bene- 
fices in  the  realm,  the  gift  of  my  adver- 
sary, I  cannot  believe  that  justice  will 
be  done  me  in  this  court,  and  therefore 
I  protest  and  appeal  to  Rome,  against 
the  present  proceedings.'  The  cardinals 
however,  refused  to  admit  her  appeal ; 
when  on  her  name  being  again  called, 


she  rose  a  second  time  out  of  her  chair, 
and  because  she  could  not  reach  the 
King  directly,  by  reason  of  the  distance, 
she  went  round  about  the  court  to  the 
King,  and  kneeling  down  at  his  feet, 
said,  in  broken  English,  as  follows : 

44  4  Sir,'  (quoth  she),  4 1  pray  you  to 
do  me  justice  and  right,  and  have  pity 
on  me  a  poor  woman  and  a  stranger, 
born  out  of  your  dominions,  having  here 
no  indifferent  council,  and  less  assurance 
of  friendship.  Alas,  Sir !  in  what  have 
I  offended  you,  what  have  I  done  to  so 
kindle  your  anger,  that  you  thus  pro- 
ceed to  put  me  from  you  ?  I  call  God  to 
witness  that  I  have  always  been  to  you 
a  true  and  loyal  wife,  ever  conformable 
to  your  will  and  pleasure ;  never  did  I 
contrary  or  gainsay  your  pleasure,  but 
always  submitted  myself  in  all  things 
wherein  you  had  any  delight  or  dalli- 
ance, whether  it  were  little  or  much, 
without  grudging  or  discontent ;  I  have 
loved,  for  your  sake,  all  persons  whom 
you  loved,  whether  I  had  cause  or  not, 
were  they  friends  or  foes.  1  have  been 
your  wife  these  twenty  years ;  I  have 
brought  you  many  children,  and  if  they 
have  died,  it  has  not  been  for  the  want 
of  a  mother's  love  or  care.  God  knows 
that  when  I  came  to  your  bed  I  was 
a  virgin,  and  I  put  it  to  your  conscience 
whether  it  was  not  so.  If  there  be  any 
offence  which  in  justice  can  be  alleged 
against  me,  then  I  am  willing  to  depart 
with  shame  and  infamy ;  but  if  there  be 
none,  then  I  pray  you  do  me  justice. 
The  king,  your  father,  was  in  his  life- 
time accounted  a  second  Solomon  for 
wisdom,  and  my  father,  Ferdinand,  was 
deemed  one  of  the  wisest  kings  that 
reigned  in  Spain  these  many  years.  So 
they  were  both  princes  full  of  nobleness 
and  wisdom,and  it  is  no  question  but  they 
had  counsellors  as  wise  as  are  at  this 
day,  who  thought  the  marriage  of  you 
and  me  good  and  lawful.  I  therefore 
marvel  greatly,  at  the  inventions  now 
brought  against  me.  Surely  ye  do  me  much 
wrong ;  for  ye  may  condemn  me  for  lack 
of  answer,  as  I  have  no  council,  but  such 
as  ye  have  assigned  me,  and  who  cannot 
be  impartial  councillors  to  me,  they  being 
your  own  subjects  chosen  out  of  your  own 
council, whereunto  they  be  privy,  and  men 
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who  dare  not  disclose  yotrr  will,  nor  act 

otherwise  than  you  may  desire.  There- 
fore I  humbly  beseech  you,  in  the  name 
of  charity,  to  spare  me  the  sentence  of 
this  court,  till  1  know  what  course  my 
friends  in  Spain  will  advise  me  to  take  ; 
but  if  you  will  not,  then  lot  your  plea- 
sure be  done.' 

44  And  with  that  she  rose,  made  a  low 
curtsey  to  the  King,  and  sobbing  bit- 
terly, departed  from  thence,  all  the  people 
thinking  she  would  have  returned  again 
to  her  former  seat ;  but  she  went  present- 
ly out  of  the  court,  leaning  upon  the 
arm  of  one  of  her  servants,  who  was  her 
general  receiver,  one  Mr.  Griffith. 

44  The  King  seeing  that  she  was  leav- 
ing the  court,  commanded  the  crier  to 
call  her  again,  by  these  words,  4  Kathe- 
rine,  Queen  of  England,  come  into 
court.'  With  that,  said  Griffith,  4  Ma- 
dam, you  arc  called  again.' " 

44 1  hear  it,  but  will  note  it  not,"  re- 
plied the  Queen  ;  44  on,  on,  speed  you 
on,  Mr.  Griffith,  this  is  no  court  of  jus- 
tice  for  me,  therefore  will  1  hasten  from 
its  partial  judges,  who  sit  here  but  to 
condemn  me ;"  then  in  a  whisper,  she 
continued,  44 1  never  before  disputed  the 
will  of  my  husband,  and  shall  take  the 
first  opportunity  to  ask  pardon  for  this 
disobedience."  And  so  she  departed 
without  any  further  answer  that  time, 
and  never  afterwards  would  appear  in 
any  court. 

When  the  crier  had  exhausted  himself 
in  vain  endeavours  to  call  her  back,  the 
King  perceiving  what  a  deep  impression 
her  pathetic  appeal  had  made  on  the 
court,  rose  and  said :  44  As  the  Queen  is 
now  gone,  I  will  in  her  absence  affirm 
that  she  has  been  to  me  a  most  afFco- 
tionate,  true,  and  obedient  wife ;  she 
hath  every  virtue  befitting  a  woman  of 
her  exalted  dignity,  or  one  of  a  meaner 
state,  and  as  to  birth,  a  more  noble  born 
woman  cannot  be  found  in  Christendom." 
The  King  having  set  down,Cardinal  Wol- 
sey  rose  and  addressed  him  as  follows : 

44  Sir,  I  must  humbly  require  your 
Highness  to  declare  before  this  audience 
whether  or  not  I  have  been,  as  many 
suspect,  tho  first  or  chief  mover  of  this 
mutter  to  your  Majesty." 

44  Marry,"  answered  tho  King,  44  I 


can  with  a  clear  conscience  declare  that 
you,  my  Lord  Cardinal,  have  discou- 
raged my  scruples  and  been  against  me 
in  tempting  to  procure  a  divorce.  In 
truth,  the  death  of  my  darling  boys, 
which  I  came  in  time  to  view  as  a  just 
judgment  for  my  wickedness  in  living  in 
incest,  first  prompted  me  in  the  matter ; 
the  compunctions  of  my  conscience  which 
increased  with  the  increase  of  days,  were 
confirmed  by  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes  (one 
of  the  late  embassy  of  France),  1  there- 
fore mooted  the  subject  to  you,  my  Lord 
Lincoln,  in  confession,  and  by  your  ad- 
vice  asked  the  counsel  of  all  my  lords ; 
and  here  my  Lord  Canterbury,"  conti- 
nued the  King,  holding  a  parchment  in 
his  hand,  44  is  the  license  granted  by 
you  for  this  inquiry,  and  signed  by  ail 
the  bishops." 

44  That  is  true,"  rejoined  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  ;  44  and  doubtless 
all  the  bishops  present  will  acknowledge 
the  same." 

44  Not  so,  under  your  correction,"  ex- 
claimed the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  44  for 
you  have  not  mine." 

44  Indeed,"  answered  the  King,  shew- 
ing him  the  instrument ;  44  is  not  this 
your  hand  and  seal  f" 

44  Certainly,  your  Highness,  it  is  his 
hand  and  seal,  interposed  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

44  My  Lord  of  Canterbury,  you  are  in 
error,"  retorted  Rochester,  sharply ;  "you 
wished  me  to  sign  the  license,  t>ut  I  re- 
fused,  declaring  that  it  was  against  my 
conscience." 

44  Yes,"  urged  the  Archbishop,  44  but 
you  afterwards  resolved  that  I  should 
subscribe  your  name  and  put  your  seal 
myself." 

44  Under  your  correction,  my  lord," 
said  Rochester,  in  a  loud  angry  voice, 
44 your  statement  is  untrue;  I  call  God 
to  witness  that  I  never  have,  nor  never 
will,  sanction  these  unjust  proceedings." 

At  this  juncture  several  of  the  bishops 
interposed,  and  the  King,  to  avoid  the 
unpleasantness  of  a  hot  warfare  of  words, 
told  Rochester  that  he  would  not  stand 
arguing  with  him,  as  he  was  but  one 
man,  and  then  adjourned  the  court. 

During  several  weeks  the  Consistorial 
Court  contiuued  to  meet  and  discuss  the 
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subject  of  the  divorce.    On  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  June,  the  crier  again  made  the 
ball  ring  with  the  summons,  "  Katherine, 
Queen  of  England,  come  into  court ;"  but 
«s  the  Queen  neither  appeared  in  per- 
son nor  by  her  attorney,  sue  was  declared 
contumacious.    The  proceedings  of  the 
court  were  in  Latin ;  and  as  beyond  an 
appeal  to  the  Pope,  which  was  read  in 
court,  nothing  further  was  offered  on 
the  part  of  the  Queen,  the  evidence  and 
arguments  were  all  on  the  King's  side. 
But  withal,  the  bishops  were  by  no 
means  eager  to  untie  the  marriage  Knot 
of  the  monarch,  who  by  the  exercise  of 
threats,  promises,  and  every  means  in 
his  power  during  the  trial,  could  obtain 
nothing  from  the  prelates  more  potent 
than  letters  patent  from  the  Bishops  of 
London,  Rochester,  Carlisle,  Ely,  Exe- 
ter, St.  Asaph,  Lincoln,  Bath  anil  Wells, 
Btating,  that  the  King  having  scruples 
concerning  his  marriage,  had  consulted 
them,  the  Cardinal  of  York,  and  other 
livines,  and  having  sent  to  them  a  book 
written  by  himself  on  the  subject,  had 
requested  their  counsel  to  remove  his 
acruples,  and  establish  the  tranquillity  of 
his  mind,  the  health  of  his  body,  and  the 
right  of  succession  ;  therefore,  they  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not 
uneasy  without  good  and  weighty  rea- 
son, and  that  he  ought,  in  the  first  place, 
to  consult  the  Pope.    This  precious  do- 
cument was  dated  on  the  first  of  July, 
and  so  disappointed  and  annoyed  the 
King,  that  he  sent  for  Wolsey,  and  for 
an  hour  roundly  rated  him  for  his  not 
having  yet  procured  the  desired  verdict. 
At  length  Wolsey  retired,  and  entered 
his  barge  at  Blackfriars.    The  Bishop 
of  Carlisle,  who  was  waiting  there  for 
him,  remarked  that  it  was  hot  weather ! 
"Yea,  my  lord,"  replied  Wolsey,  "if 
ou  had  been  as  severely  chafed  as  I 
ave  within  this  last  hour,  you  would 
indeed  say  it  was  hot."    On  reaching 
his  palace  at  Westminster,  he  retired  to 
rest ;  but  he  had  been  in  bed  scarcely 
two  hours,  when  the  father  of  Anne  Bo- 
leyn  called  him  up,  and  told  him  that  it 
was  the  King's  pleasure  that  he  should 
instantly  go  along  with  Campeggio  to 
the  Queen,  who  then  resided  in  Bride- 
well, and  urge  her  to  comply  with  his 


|  will,  without  further  disgrace  or  litiga- 
tion. 

The  two  Cardinals  accordingly  repair- 
ed to  the  palace  at  Bridewell,  and  when 
the  gentleman  usher  introduced  them, 
Katharine  rose  up  with  a  skein  of  white 
silk  on  her  neck,  for  she  and  her  maids 
were  busy  at  needlework,  and  said : 
**  Alack,  my  lords  !  I  am  sorry  you 
should  be  troubled  to  wait  upon  me,  but 
pray  speak  your  pleasure." 

"If  it  please  your  grace,"  answered 
Wolsey,  "  to  go  into  your  privy  cham- 
ber, we  will  shew  you  the  cause  of  our 
coming." 

"  My  lord,"  returned  the  Queen,  "  if 
you  have  anything  to  say,  speak  it  with- 
out reserve  before  all  these  folk,  for  I 
fear  nothing  that  can  be  brought  against 
me ;  but  I  would  all  the  world  should 
and  hear  it,  therefore  I  beg  you  will 
speak  your  mind  openly." 

Then  the  Cardinal  began  to  address 
her  in  Latin.  "  Nay,  my  good  lord," 
interrupted  the  Queen,  speak  to  me 
in  English,  for  I  can,  I  thank  God,  both 
speak  and  understand  English,  although 
1  understand  some  Latin.  • 

"  Forsooth,"  proceeded  the  Cardinal, 
"  if  it  please  your  grace,  we  have  come 
to  learn  how  you  are  disposed  to  act  in 
this  matter  between  yourself  and  the 
King,  and  for  the  very  zeal  and  obe- 
dience we  bear  you,  to  advise  you 
therein,  being  authorized  by  his  High- 
ness to  offer  you  riches  and  honour  for 
yourself,  and  the  next  place  in  succes- 
sion for  your  daughter  Mary,  if  you  will 
consent  to  the  divorce." 

"  My  lord,  I  thank  you  for  your  good 
will,"  replied  the  Queen ;  "  but  I  cannot 
so  suddenly  answer  your  request,  for  I 
was  sitting  amongst  my  maids  at  work, 
little  expecting  your  visit ;  and  in  this 
case,  which  touches  me  so  near,  I  need 
counsel ;  but  for  counsel  or  friendship 
that  I  can  find  in  England,  they  arc  not 
for  my  profit.  Think  you,  my  lord,  any 
Englishman  will  counsel  me  against  the 
King,  whose  subject  he  is?  Nay,  nay  ; 
the  only  counsel  I  would  trust  are  in  my 
native  Spain.    In  sooth,  my  lords,  I  am 

*  Katherine  was  an  excellent  Latin  scholar, 
but  she  always  spoko  with  modesty  of  her 
own  acquirements. 
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wit  to  !  and  I  beseech  those  whom  this  cause 


ou  be,  in  so  weighty  a  matter ;  there- 
Jore,  I  prav  you,  pity  and  counsel  me, 
for  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  your  ad- 


She  then  led  the  Cardinals  into  her 
private  chamber,  where  they  continued 
lor  some  time.  The  conference,  being 
strictly  private,  has  not  been  recorded ; 
but,  certain  it  is,  that  no  accommoda- 
tion was  effected ;  and  the  Queen  so 
completely  won  over  the  Cardinals,  that, 
afterwards,  nothing  could  prevail  upon 
them  to  decide  against  her. 

Baffled  in  his  hopes  of  a  compromise, 
Henry  next  importuned  Campeggio  for 
the  decretal  bull  which  had  been  en- 
trusted to  his  care ;  but  in  this  he  was 
also  disappointed,  for  the  important  do- 
cument had  just  previously  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  express  command  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff.  At  length  the  day 
arrived  when  Campeggio  was  to  pro- 
nounce the  definitive  sentence.  The 
King,  who,  contrary  to  Anne  Boleyn's 
fears  and  predictions,  insisted  that  he 
should  have  a  favourable  verdict,  attended 
in  a  neighbouring  apartment,  from  which 
he  could  sec  and  hear  the  proceedings. 
The  case  being  closed,  his  counsel,  in 
lofty  terms,  demanded  judgment.  An 
anxious  pause  ensued,  when  Campeggio, 
who  had  hitherto  listened  in  profound 
silence,  rose  from  his  chair,  and,  with 
solemn  deliberation,  spoke  as  follows  :  — 

"  I  have  with  care  and  diligence  ex- 
amined whatever  has  been  alleged  in  the 
King's  behalf,  and,  indeed,  the  arguments 
arc  such,  that  I  might  not  scruple  to  pro- 
nounce for  the  King,  if  two  reasons  did 
not  control  and  curb  my  desire  so  to  do. 
The  Queen  withdraws  herself  from  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  having  before  ex- 
cepted against  its  supposed  partiality, 
inasmuch  as  she  says  nothing  can  be  de- 
termined without  the  consent  of  the 
Pontiff.  Moreover,  his  holiness,  who  is 
the  fountain  and  life  of  honour,  hath, 
by  a  special  messenger,  given  us  to  un- 
derstand that  he  has  reserved  this  cause 
for  his  own  hearing ;  so  that  if  wo  de- 
sired to  proceed  with  the  matter,  we 
cannot,  indeed,  I  am  sure,  we  may  not. 
Therefore,  I  do  here  dissolve  the  court ; 


to  take  in  good  part  what  I 
have  done.  I  am  a  feeble  old  man,  and 
see  death  so  near  me,  that,  in  a  matter 
of  such  great  consequence,  neither  hope 
nor  fear,  nor  any  other  respect,  but  that 
of  the  Supreme  Judge,  before  whom  I 
am  so  soon  to  appear,  shall  sway  me." 

The  oration  ended,  the  assembly  re- 
mained in  mute  consternation,  till  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  conscious  of  the  King's 
invisible  presence,  started  from  his  seat, 
struck  the  table  with  his  fist,  and  ex- 
claimed with  vehemence :  "  It  was  never 
well  with  England  since  these  cardinals 
sat  amongst  us." 

Incensed  at  this  insult,  Wolsey,  although 
aware  of  the  danger,  rose  and  said :  "  Sir, 
of  all  men  living,  you  have  the  least 
reason  to  dispraise  cardinals ;  for  if  I  a 
poor  cardinal  had  not  been,  you  would 
not  at  this  present  hour  have  had  a  head 
upon  your  shoulders  to  make  such  a  brag 
in  disrepute  of  us,  who  have  meant  you  no 
harm,  and  have  given  you  no  just  cause 
of  offence." 

Campeggio's  verdict  led  to  three  im- 
portant consequences.  It  hurried  oa 
the  Kcformation,  was  the  immediate  cau33 
of  the  disgrace  and  fall  of  the  ostentati- 
ous AVolsev,  and  augmented  the  troubles 
of  Kathenne,  against  whom  the  Privy 
Council  fulminated  an  edict,  recommend- 
ing the  King  to  absent  himself  from  her 
company,  under  pretence  of  her  having 
lately  assumed  cheerfulness,  not  regard- 
ing the  King's  melancholy  and  discon- 
tent, which  pervcrseness  plainly  showed 
she  was  the  King's  enemy,  and  likely  to 
conspire  against  his  royal  life.  They, 
therefore,  presumed,  as  good  and  faithful 
subjects,  to  admonish  him,  for  his  own 
sake,  to  withdraw  from  her  society,  and 
to  remove  the  Princess,  their  daughter, 
from  her  evil  example.  But  withal, 
immediately  after  the  Cnnsistorisd  Court 
was  closed,  Henry  took  Katherine  with 
him  on  a  progress.  Anne  Boleyn  ac- 
companied the  Queen,  and,  what  is  re- 
markable, received  from  her  every  out- 
ward show  of  respect  and  good-wilL 
At  Grafton,  Campeggio  took  a  final  leave 
of  the  King,  on  the  19th  of  September , 
and  on  the  following  day,  the  disgraced 
|  Wolsey,  who  had  accompanied  the  lta- 
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lian  Cardinal  to  Grafton,  had  his  last 
interview  with  Henry — the  offended 
monarch  ever  afterwards  refusing  to  see 
him.   The  archbishopric  of  York  he  was 
permitted  to  retain ;  but,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, whilst  be  was  preparing  to  enjoy 
in  his  retreat  those  splendours  which  he 
ever  loved,  he  was  arrested  by  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland  for  high  treason. 
He  at  first  refused  to  comply,  us  being 
a  cardinal ;  but  at  length  he  surrendered 
himself,  and  set  out,  by  easy  journeys, 
for  London.    He  was  taken  ill  on  nis 
way,  and  with  difficulty  reached  Leices- 
ter Abbey,  where  the  monks  coming  out 
to  receive  him,  he  exclaimed :  11  Father 
abbot,  I  am  come  to  lay  my  bones 
amongst  you."  As  his  disorder  increased, 
he  seeing  Kyngston,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  near  his  bedside,  thus  addressed 
him . — 

M  Master  Kyngston,  I  pray  you  have 
me  commended  to  his  Grace,  and  be- 
seech him,  in  my  behalf,  to  call  to  mind  all 
things  that  have  passed  between  us  espe- 
cially respecting  good  Queen  Katherine 
and  himself,  and  then  shall  his  Grace's 
conscience  know  whether  I  have  offended 
him  or  not.  He  is  a  prince  of  most 
royal  courage,  and  rather  than  miss  any 
part  of  his  will,  he  will  endanger  one 
naif  of  his  kingdom;  and,  I  do  assure 
you,  I  have  often  knelt  before  him, 
sometimes  for  three  hours  together,  to 
persuade  him  from  his  appetite,  and 
could  not  prevail.  And,  Master  Kyng- 
ston, had  I  but  served  God  as  diligently 
as  I  have  served  the  King,  he  would  not 
have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs. 
But  this  is  my  just  reward  for  my  pains 
and  study,  not  regarding  my  service  to 
God,  but  only  my  duty  to  my  Prince." 

He  died  a  few  days  afterwards,  and, 
as  an  esteemed  historian  very  justly  re- 
marks, "  the  best  eulogy  on  his  charac- 
ter is  to  be  found  in  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  conduct  of  Henry  before  and 
after  the  Cardinal's  fall." 

During  the  winter,  the  King  exerted 
every  art  to  induce  the  Queen  to  consent 
to  the  divorce ;  and  having,  by  bribes, 
threats,  and  other  means,  obtained  from 
most  of  the  universities  of  Europe  opi- 
nions that  the  marriage  was  illegal,  he, 
in  the  spring  of  1631,  caused  a  deputa- 


tion to  proceed  to  tbo  Queen,  at  Green- 
wich, to  inform  her  thereof,  and  to  re- 
quest her  to  withdraw  her  appeal  from 
Koine ;  and,  for  the  quieting  of  his  con- 
science, to  submit  the  case  to  the  deci- 
sion of  four  prelates  and  four  temporal 
lords  of  the  realm.    The  Queen,  how- 
ever, after  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
compunctions  of  her  husband's  conscience 
would  soon  cease,  boldly  declared  that, 
come  what  would,  she  was  resolved  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  no  other  tribu- 
nal saving  that  of  Rome.    This  reply  so 
enraged  the  King,  that  he  took  the 
Queen  to  Windsor,  and,  departing  for 
the  castle  himself,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
July,  1531,  left  a  prompt  order  for  her 
to  immediately  quit  the  royal  residence, 
and  never  again  return. 

"  He  is  my  husband,  and  it  is  my  duty 
to  obey  him,"  said  the  good  Queen,  on 
learning  the  cruel  mandate;  "but  al- 
though I  go  hence  at  his  bidding,  still 
will  I  pray  for  the  health  of  his  body 
and  soul."  9 
She  then  retired  to  Windsor,  and 
after  a  short  sojourn  at  Ware,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, took  up  her  abode  at  Ampthill. 
From  this  time  she  never  again  beheld 
her  cruel  lord  or  her  daughter ;  but  to 
the  latter  she  wrote  several  affectionat 
letters,  exhorting  her  to  remember  her 
Creator,  love  and  obey  her  father,  at- 
tend to  her  studies,  and  be  kind  and 
charitable  to  every  one. 

Meanwhile,  the  Pope  issued  a  brief, 
confirming  the  marriage  of  Henry  and 
Katherine,  and  legitimatizing  their  off- 
spring, which  so  alarmed  the  King,  that, 
after  venting  his  wrath  upon  the  clergy, 
he  declared  he  would  now  forever  abandon 
the  attempt  to  procure  a  divorce.  This 
good  resolution  was,  however,  foiled  by 
the  ambition  of  the  base,  bold  Cromwell, 
who  was  a  servant  of  Wolsey,  had  risen 
from  comparative  poverty  to  affluence, 
and  who,  the  day  after  the  King's  inten- 
tions to  return  to  Katherine  became 
known,  solicited  and  obtained  an  audi- 
ence with  Henry,  when,  falling  on  his 
knees,  he  spoke  as  follows : — **  Your 
Grace,  to  my  feeble  understanding,  the 
difficulties  which  cause  your  present 
anxiety  arc  only  imaginary  ones.  Your 
councillors  are  frightened  by  shadowy 
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and  the  opinions  of  the  vul- 
gar. The  learned  and  the  universities 
have  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  divorce, 
only  the  approbation  of  the  Pope  is 
wanting,  and  though  that  approbation 
might  be  useful  to  check  the  resentment 
of  the  Emperor,  surely  there  is  no  need 
for  your  Grace  to  forego  yonr  rights  on 
that  account.  Rather  let  your  Majesty 
imitate  the  Princes  of  Germany,  who 
have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and, 
with  the  authority  of  Parliament,  de- 
clare  yourself  the  head  of  the  church 
within  your  own  realm  of  England, 
which  at  present  is  a  monster  with  two 
heads.  But  were  your  Grace  to  take 
into  your  own  hands  the  authority  now 
usurped  by  the  Pope,  every  enormity 
would  be  rectified,  the  present  difficulties 
would  vanish,  the  royal  coffers  would  be 
filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  clergy,  sen- 
Bible  that  their  lives  and  fortunes  were 
at  your  disposal,  would  become  the  obse- 
quious ministers  of  your  will." 

Henry  was  pleased  with  this  advice. 
It  flattered  not  only  his  passion  for  Anne 
Bolevn,  but  his  thirst  for  wealth  and 
greediness  for  power.  To  put  it  in  prac- 
tice, he  made  Cromwell  one  of  his  privy 
council ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Arch- 
bishop Warham,  elevated  that  esteemed 
divine,  Thomas  Cranmer,  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury,  in  October, 
1532.  He  next  had  an  interview  with 
the  King  of  France,  but  finding  that 
monarch  disinclined  to  effectually  fur- 
ther his  measures  for  a  total  separation 
from  Rome,  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  amity 
with  him  ;  and  about  the  period  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1533,  the  precise  date  being  ques- 
tionable, espoused  the  woman  who  had 
•o  long  possessed  his  affections.* 

His  next  object  was  to  proceed  with 
the  divorce.  To  shake  the  resolution 
and  weaken  the  power  of  Katherine,  an 
act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  in  Febru- 

*  Henry  justified  his  second  marriage,  be- 
fore the  divorce  was  pronounced,  by  declaring 
that  he  had  examined  the  cause  in  the  court 
of  his  own  conscience,  which  was  enlight- 
ened and  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  who 
posaesneth  and  directcth  the  hearts  of  princes, 
and  so  he  waa  convinced  that  he  was  at  li- 
berty to  exercise  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
God  for  the  procreation  of  children,  in  the 
lawful  une  of  matrimony,  and  no  man  outfht  to 
Inveigh  at  this  his  doing.  * 


ary,  forbidding,  under  the  penalty  of 
premunire,  appeals  from  the  spiritual 
judges  in  England  to  the  courts  of  the 
Pontiff.  At  the  same  time,  the  Convo- 
cations of  Canterbury  and  York  were 
assembled,  and  required  to  give  opi- 
nions on  the  following  questions :  Whe- 
ther or  not  the  dispensation  granted  by 
Pope  Julius  rendered  the  marriage  of 
Henry  and  Katherine  binding  and  valid? 
and  whether  or  not  the  consummation 
of  Arthur's  marriage  had  been  rendered 
apparent?  The  convocations,  having 
no  desire  to  displease  the  King,  declared 
that  the  Pope  had  no  power  to  grant 
dispensations  contrary  to  the  law  of  God, 
ana  that  the  consummation  of  the  first 
marriage  had  been  as  fully  proved  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  would  admit. 

These  measures  taken,  Cranmer,  as  if 
ignorant  of  the  object  for  which  he  had 
been  made  archbishop,  addressed  two 
letters  to  the  King,  begging  permission 
to  hear  the  cause  of  divorce  in  the  archi- 
episcopal  court.  The  last  of  these  let- 
ters proceeds  : — "  It  may  please,  there- 
fore, your  most  excellent  Majesty  (con- 
siderations had  to  the  premises,  and  to 
my  most  bounden  duetie  towards  your 
Highness,  your  realme,  succession,  and 
posteritie,  and,  for  the  exoneration  of 
my  conscience  towardes  Alraightie  God), 
to  licence  me  according  to  myn  office 
and  duetie  to  procede  to  the  examination, 

rl  determination,  and  judgment  in 
saide  grete  cause   touching  your 
Highness." 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  King  as- 
sented to  his  request,  and  Katherine  was 
cited  to  appear  before  Cranmer,  at  Dun- 
stable, four  miles  from  her  residence  at 
Ampthill.  On  the  eighth  of  May,  the 
primate  opened  the  court,  and,  lest  the 
Queen  should  appear,  and,  regardless  of 
the  late  statute,  put  in  an  appeal  from 
him  to  the  Pope,  the  trial  was  hastened, 
and  his  instructions  to  give  judgment 
kept  a  profound  secret.  1  wo  days  after- 
wards, being;  Saturday,  the  citation  was 
proved,  and  Katherine,  as  she  did  not  ap- 
pear, was  pronounced  "  contumacious. 

On  the  following  Monday,  she  again 
not  appearing,  was  pronounced  "  verily 
and  manifestly  contumacious,"  and  the 
court  proceeded  with  the  case  without 
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her  presence.  If  this  court  was  any- 
thing but  a  mere  mockery,  reasonable 
men  argued  its  decision  should  have 
preceded,  not  followed,  the  second  mar- 
riage. But  the  King's  will  was  abso- 
lute, and  the  opinions  of  the  universities* 

•  It  is  in  vain  that  Burnet  attempts  to  per- 
suade his  readera  that  the  opinions  of  the  uni 
versities  were  not  gained  by  bribery :  the  re- 
cords of  Strype,  Collier,  and  other  authorities 
attest  to  the  fact ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the 
correspondence  of  Cardinal  du  Belial,  that 
the  decisions  of  the  French  universities  were 
influenced  not  only  by  gold,  but  by  the  au- 
thority of  their  King.  But,  to  their  honour 
be  it  recorded,  the  Lutherans  alone  were  proof 
against  the  temptations  which  extorted  from 
the  learned  in  France  and  Italy  a  declara- 
tion most  degradatory  to  their  professed  prin- 
ciples. Of  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  the 
following  letter  from  Henry's  active  agent, 
the  learned  Croke,  dated  Venice,  July,  1530, 
furnishes  a  curious  illustration : — 

*  My  fidelity  bindeth  me  to  advertise  your 
Highness  that  all  Lutherians  be  utterly 
against  your  cause,  and  have  letted  an  much 
with  their  wretched  power,  malice  without 
reason  or  authority,  as  they  could,  as  well 
here  as  in  Padua  and  Germany.  I  doubt  not 
but  all  Christian  universities,  if  they  be  well 
handled,  will  earnestly  conclude  with  your 
Highness.  As  from  the  seignory  and  dominion 
of  Venice  towards  Rome  and  beyond  Rome,  I 
think  there  can  be  no  more  done  than  is  done 
already.  Albeit,  I  have  besides  this  seal, 
which  cost  me  one  hundred  crowns,  procured 
unto  your  Highness  an  hundred  and  ten  sub- 
scriptions; yet  it  had  been  nothing  in  com- 
parison of  that  that  might  easily  and  would 
have  been  done,  if  that  in  time  I  had  been 
sufficiently  furnished  with  money.  At  this 
hour,  1  assure  you,  I  have  neither  provisions 
nor  money,  and  have  borrowed  one  hundred 
crowns,  the  which  also  are  spent.  About  the 
getting  of  this  seal,  of  the  which  my  need 
and  divers  impediments  in  your  Highness' 
cause,  I  have  advertised  your  Highness  by 

many  and  sundry  letters  In  most 

humble  wise  beseeching  your  royal  clemency 
to  ponder  my  true,  sure,  and  good  endeavours, 


and  the  judgment  of  the  convocations 
having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Kathe- 
rine,  on  Saturday,  the  seventeenth  in- 
stant, was  cited  to  appear  and  hear 
judgment;  but  as  she  had  been  advised 
to  abstain  from  any  act  that  might  be 
construed  into  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  Archbishop's  jurisdiction,  she  took 
no  notice  of  these  proceedings. 

It  being  Ascension  week,  Cranmci 
had  to  wait  till  Friday,  May  twenty- 
third,  the  first  open  day,  when  he 
formally  pronounced  the  marriage  be- 
tween her  and  Henry  null  and  in- 
valid, declaring  it  to  have  been  a  mar- 
riage de  facto,  but  not  de  jure;  and 
therefore  withovt  force  or  effect  from 
the  beginning. 

11  Of  this  divorce,"  says  Hall,  "  every 
man  spoke  as  his  discretion  and  wisdom 
was ;  some  pitied  the  Queen,  others  said 
that  it  was  goodly  and  honourably  done, 
for  the  discharge  of  the  King's  con- 
science, and  profitable  for  the  surity  of 
the  realm,  whilst  many  declared  that 
the  Pope  would  curse  all  England,  and 
that  the  Emperor  and  he  would  invade 
the  realm,  and  destroy  the  people ;  the 
Spaniards  especially  boasted  much,  but, 
thanks  be  to  God,  their  doings  were 
much  less  than  their  words.  However, 
after  every  man  had  talked  enough, 
there  was  no  more  communing  of  the 
matter,  but  all  was  in  peace." 

and  not  suffer  me  to  be  destitute  of  money,  to 
my  undoing  and  utter  loss  of  your  most  high 
causes  here,  for  of  myself  I  have  nothing 
whereby  to  help  myself.  And  thus  the  most 
Blessed  Trinity  keep  and  preserve  your 
Highness  in  his  most  Royal  Estate. 

-R.  Cbokk." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Katherine  persists  she  is  Henrys  lawful  wife— 'Refuses  to  be  called  Princess  Dowager 
— Her  resolute  will — She  removes  to  Bungen — Persecutions  she  endures  for  her 
daughter's  sake — Change  of  Iter  servants —  The  new  oath — She  refuses  to  go  to 
Fotheringag,  but  proceeds  to  Kimbolton — Her  mortal  sickness —  Visit  from  her 
friends— Her  last  letter  to  the  King— Heath—  Will— Burial 


HE  unfortunate  Ka-  | 
therine  was  on  a 
bed  of  sickness  when 
Cranmer's  unjust 
verdict  was  announc- 
ed to  her.  The  pre- 
late's sentence  she 
heard  with  firmness, 
but  on  being  told  that  as  her  former 
marriage  with  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales, 
had  alone  been  lawful,  she  must  change 
the  title  and  estate  of  Queen  Consort 
for  that  of  Princess  Dowager,  her  wrath 
kindled,  and  with  difficulty  rising  from  her 
pillow,  she  said  :  "  I  have  been  solemnly 
married  to  the  King  ;  I  am  his  true  wife, 
and  the  mother  of  his  only  lawful  issue. 
I  have  been  crowned  and  anointed 
Queen,  and  will  never  call  myself  by  any 
other  name."  Her  opposition  embar- 
rassed the  King,  for  the  supporters  of 
the  papal  supremacy  viewed  ncr  as  the 
head  of  their  party,  and  under  pretence 
of  supporting  her  interests,  furthered 
their  own  views,  and  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  the  much-desired  reformation  of 
the  church  of  England.  But,  be  it  un- 
derstood, that  other  than  motives  purelv 
religious  urged  Henry  to  break  with 
Home ;  for  that  monarch  lived  and  died 
a  Catholic,  and  only  desired  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  tho  Vatican,  to  give  un- 
controlled Bway  to  his  despotism  and 
immorality,  ana  to  fill  his  coffers  by  mer- 
cilessly plundering  the  religious  houses. 

However,  neither  threats,  entreaties, 
nor  promises,  could  prevail  on  Kathe- 
rine to  relinquish  her  title  of  Queen. 
When  offered  money,  she  spurned  the  1 
proposal,  declaring  that  she  would  not 1 
allow  that  she  had  been  living  in  incest 
for  four  and  twenty  years,  for  all  the 
wealth  and  honours  the  world  could 
produce.  She  wras  then  told  that  her 
obstinacy  would  induce  the  King  to 


withdraw  bis  love  and  protection  for  ber 
daughter,  the  Princess  Mary.  But  she 
answered  by  offering  up  a  prayer  for  her 
beloved  child,  and  then  calling  for  the 
minutes  of  the  conference,  and  seizing 
her  pen,  drew  it  through  the  words 
Princess  Dowager,  wherever  they  occur- 
red, and  addressing  Henry's  agents,  ex- 
claimed :  "So  I  return  the  minutes;  and  I 
desire  ye  to  saj  to  his  grace,  my  husband, 
Katherine,  his  faithful  consort,  is  his 
lawful  Queen,  and  for  no  earthly  consi- 
deration will  she  consent  to  be  called 
out  of  her  name." 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  in  1533, 
Katherine  removed  to  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln's  palace  of  Bungen,  about  three 
miles  from  Huntingdon.  By  the  King's 
orders  she  was  deprived  of  most  of 
her  servants,  because  she  would  accept 
of  no  service  from  any  one  that  did 
not  honour  her  as  a  Queen  and  call 
her  so.    The  first   months  at  Bun- 
gen, she  passed  in  weeping  over  her 
misfortunes,  and  praying  for  health 
and  energy  to  bear  her  trials  with  Chris- 
tian fortitude  and  resignation.  That 
she  had  long  been  impressed  with  a  pre- 
sentiment of  the  fate  that  awaited  Anne 
Boleyn,  is  evident.    Throughout  all  her 
adversity  she  had  rather  pitied  than  en- 
vied that  unfortunate  lady ;  and  so  ex- 
actly had  she  estimated  her  character 
and  the  selfish  brutality  of  Henry,  that 
when  one  of  her  servants  at  Bungen,  in 
a  rage,  execrated  Anne,  she  chided  her, 
saying,  "Hold,  hold,  curse  her  not;  for 
in  a  short  time  you  will  have  good  rea- 
son to  pity  her/     In  1534,  she  became 
more  cheerful  than  she  was  wont  to  be, 
and  the  country  people  came  much  to 
her,  whom  she  received  and  used  very 
obligingly.     In  her  retirement,  how- 
ever, she  was  suffered  no  rest ;  when  not 
harassed  with  angry  messages  from  the 
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King,  she  was  annoyed  by  her  servants 
being  discharged  for  obeying  her  orders, 
and  their  places  being  filled  by  others, 
sworn  to  follow  the  instructions  of  the 
King's  immediate  advisers.  Her  confes- 
sor, Forest,  was  imprisoned  and  pronounc- 
ed guilty  of  high  treason.  In  1534,  by  act 
of  parliament,  her  marriage  with  Henry 
was  declared  unlawful  and  null,  and  her 
daughter  excluded  from  the  succession. 
She  believed  that  Sir  Thomas  Moro  and 
Bishop  Fisher  had  been  executed  solely 
on  account  of  their  attachment  to  her 
cause,  and  she  was  surrounded  by  spies, 
who  reported  her  Yery  words  and  acts 
to  the  King ;  but,  galling  as  it  was 
to  be  so  circumstanced,  the  hope  she 
entertained  that  the  Princess  Mary  would 
some  day  be  called  to  the  throne,  in- 
duced her  to  refuse  her  nephew's  offer, 
of  a  safe  and  honourable  asylum  in 
Spain  or  Flanders,  and  was  the  real 
cause  why  she  so  obstinately  refused  to 
forego  her  title  of  Queen.  Money  she 
had  not,  and  Henry  provided  for  her  so 
poorly,  that  in  one  of  her  letters  she  de- 
clared, that  she  had  not  even  the  means  of 
riding  out.  Burnet  says,  in  the  matter 
of  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent  (a  nun  subject 
to  epileptic  fits,  and  mistaken  by  many  for 
a  prophetess)  "  she  had  some  meddling." 
But  this  is  evidently  an  error;  not  a 
document  exists  to  implicate  her  in  the 
matter.  The  nun,  it  is  true,  had  pro- 
phesied that  if  Henry  repudiated  Kathe- 
rine, he  would  die  within  a  month  af- 
terwards; but  this  in  effect  was  only 
uttering  the  sentiments  of  a  majority  of 
the  male  and  all  the  female  population, 
who  in  their  hearts  believed  that  the 
King  richly  deserved  the  fate  that  the 
epileptic  had  declared  awaited  him.  Be- 
sides, when  brought  to  the  scaffold,  nei- 
ther the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  nor  her 
abettors,  in  their  confessions  dropped  even 
a  hint  that  Kathcrinc  or  her  friends  had 
advised  the  epileptic  to  touch  unon  the 
subject  of  the  royal  divorce;  and  the  af- 
ter-conduct of  Henry,  warrants  the  as- 
sertion, that  had  it  been  possible,  he  would 
only  have  been  too  glad  to  implicate  his 
deserted  Queen  in  a  transaction  that 
would  have  placed  her  life  at  his  mercy. 

Declining  health  now  induced  Kathc- 
rine  to  express  a  desire  to  remove  to 


some  more  genial  spot  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London.  A  more  ill-timed  re- 
quest  could  not  well  have  been  made.  As 
before  remarked,  Pope  Clement,  previous- 
ly to  his  death,  had  pronounced  a  verdict 
in  favour  of  her  marriage,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1524,  the  new  Pope,  Paul, 
threatened  to  excommunicate  the  King 
and  Anne,  if  they  continued  to  live  toge- 
ther as  man  and  wife;  a  proceeding 
which  so  irritated  the  brutal  Henry,  that 
he  vented  his  spleen  on  Katherine,  by 
charging  Cromwell  to  order  her  removal 
to  the  notoriously  untu  althfully-situ- 
ated  castle  of  Fotheringay  ;  and  to  add 
to  her  annoyance,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
was  sent  to  superintend  her  removal, 
and  force  her  servants  to  abjure  their 
oaths  to  her  as  Queen,  and  swear  11  faith, 
truth,  and  obedience,  only  to  the  King's 
Majesty,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body,  by 
his  most  dear  and  entirely  beloved  lawful 
wife,  Queen  Anne."  Suffolk  purposely 
performed  his  mission  with  incivility 
and  harshness.  In  a  letter  addressed  to 
Norfolk,  he  pronounced  Katherine  the 
most  obstinate  of  women,  and  declared 
that  he  had  sent  her  two  chaplains  to 
prison  because  they  would  not  take  tho 
new  oath  ;  but  this  severity  only  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  other  members  of 
her  household.  They  declared  to  take 
the  new  oath  would  be  perjury ;  and  as 
Katherine  would  not  consent  to  consider 
them  as  her  dutiful  servants,  if  they  ad- 
dressed her  as  Princess  Dowager,  they 
peremptorily  refused  to  do  so.  However, 
after  Katherine  had  announced,  in  an 
earnest  petition,  that  if  her  attendants 
took  any  other  oath  than  the  one  they 
had  taken,  to  serve  her  and  the  Kin£, 
she  should  consider  her  life  not  safe  in 
their  hands,  she  Was  permitted  to  re- 
tain her  confessor,  her  physician,  and 
her  apothecary,  all  three  Spaniards,  and 
two  male  and  three  female  servants. 
These  difficulties  were  scarcely  arranged, 
when  another  formidable  obstacle  pre- 
sented itself.  Katherine,  aware  of  the 
insalubrity  of  Fotheringay  castle,  plainly 
said  she  would  never  go  thither  unless 
bound  by  ropes.  In  this  dilemma  Suf- 
folk wrote  for  advice;  and  Henry,  dread- 
ing to  proceed  to  further  extremities, 
appointed  the  castle  of  Kimbolton  as  the 
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future  home  of  his  repudiated  wife. 
Thither  Katherine  was  taken  at  the 
commencement  of  1535  ;  and  doubtless, 
as  the  evil-minded  King  had  anticipated, 
the  noxious  vapours  from  the  neighbour- 
in?  Mere  of  Whittlesea  greatly  accele- 
rated the  decline  of  her  health."  In  the 
winter  she  became  so  alarmingly  ill,  that 
her  physician  despaired  of  her  recovery. 
When  "the  King  heard  how  sick  she  was, 
he  sent  a  kino  message  to  her,  and  the 
emperor's  ambassador,  and  her  intimate 
friend,  Didy  Willoughby,  paid  her  visits 
of  condolence.  On  finding  death  ap- 
proaching, the  ill-used  Queen  repeat- 
ed a  request  which  had  often  been 
refused,  that  she  might  see  her  daughter, 
the  Princess  Mary,  once  at  least,  Before 
she  died.  Henry  had  the  cruelty  to  re- 
fuse this  last  consolation  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Katherine,  who  from  her  death- 
bed dictated  a  short  letter  to  him.  In  the 
title  she  called  him  her  dear  lord,  king, 
and  husband.  She  advised  him  to  at- 
tend to  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  forgave 
him  all  the  wrongs  he  had  done  her,  re- 
commended their  daughter  Mary  to  his 
paternal  protection,  requested  him  to 
provide  her  three  maids  with  suitable  hus- 
Dands,  and  pay  her  other  servants  one 
year's  wages  more  than  was  due  to  them ; 
and  concluded,  11  lastly,  I  make  this  vow, 
that  mine  eyes  desire  you  above  all 
things."  By  her  desire  two  copies  of 
this  epistle  were  made,  one  of  which 
was  delivered  to  the  King,  and  the 
other  to  the  imperial  ambassador,  with 
a  request,  that  the  emperor  would  ex- 
tend his  protection  to  her  daughter,  the 
Princess  Mary,  and  reward  her  servants, 
should  her  husband  refuse  to  do  so. 

She  retained  her  consciousness  to  the 
last,  and  on  the  eighth  of  January,  1536, 
expired  in  the  arms  of  Lady  Willoughby, 
whilst  breathing  a  prayer  for  her  hus- 
band's forgiveness,  and  for  the  welfare 
of  her  beloved  daughter.  In  her  Will, 
she  supplicates  Henry  to  pay  to  her  ex- 
ecutors the  monies  due  to  her  for  the 
time  past,  and  to  permit  them  to  retain 
the  goods  she  held,  that  they  might  pay 
her  debts  and  recompense  her  servants. 
She  then  requests  that  her  body  may 
be  buried  in  a  convent  of  Observant 
Friars  (who  had  done  and  suffered  much 


for  her),  that  five  hundred  masses  may 

be  said  for  her  soul,  and  that  some  one 
shall,  for  her  behoof,  perform  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  at  Wakh- 
ingham,  and  distribute  twenty  nobles  in 
alms  bv  the  way.  She  bequeaths  the 
gold  collnr  that  she  brought  From  Spain, 
to  the  Princess  Mary ;  and  ordains  that 
to  Mrs.  Blanche,  be  given  one  hundred 
pounds;  to  Mrs.  Margery,  to  Mrs. 
Whyllcr,  to  Mrs.  May,  her  physician's 
wife,  to  Mrs.  Isabella,  and  to  her  faith- 
ful servant  Francisco  Phillippo,  be  given 
each,  forty  pounds.  To  Mistress  Bar- 
rel, to  Isabella  de  Vcrgas,  to  Mr.  Whyl- 
lcr, to  Philip,  to  Antony,  and  to  Bastien, 
be  given  each,  twenty  pounds ;  to  her 
little  maids  be  given  each,  ten  pounds. 
She  also  desires  that  to  her  ghostly  fa- 
ther, to  her  physician,  to  her  apothecary, 
to  her  goldsmith,  and  to  her  laundress, 
be  paid  each,  one  year's  wages  more  than 
is  due  to  them.  In  conclusion,  she  re- 
quests the  King  to  cause  the  gowns 
which  he  holdctn  of  hers,  to  be  cut  up 
to  adorn  the  church  where  she  may  be 
buried,  and  begs  that  it  may  please  the 
King  to  give  the  furs  cut  off  the  gowns, 
to  her  beloved  daughter  the  Princess 
Mary.' 

Suchisthesubstanceof  the  Will  written 
by  Katherine  of  Arra^on  on  her  death 
bed ;  a  Princess  who,  in  her  dying  mo- 
ments,  acknowledged,  not  only  in  words, 
but  in  the  more  substantial  form  of  be- 
quests, the  services  of  her  attendants  and 
servants,  even  to  those  of  her  laundress. 
All  our  historians  affirm,  that  Henry  the 
Eighth  wept  over  her  last  letter.  These 
tears,  if  those  of  sincerity,  could  not  have 
been  for  her  unhappy  fate ;  perhaps  he 
mourned  the  departure  of  that  brilliant 
hopeful  season  of  youth,  when,  with  a 
true  and  earnest  heart,  he  pledged  his 
faith  to  his  first  love ;  or  it  might  be, 
that  his  new  passion  for  Jane  Seymour 
urged  him  to  regret  having  cast  aside 
the  adored  bride  of  his  youngly  man- 
hood, to  obtain  an  object  he  no  longer 
valued.  Reflections  such  as  these  might 
produce  temporary  sadness ;  and  transient, 
indeed,  was  the  sorrow  of  the  selfish 
King,  who,  ere  the  remains  of  his  de- 
ceased wife  were  consigned  to  their  final 
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himself  by  unjustly  gaining  possession 
of  her  property,  without  even  fulfilling 
the  conditions  of  her  Will.  Henry,  in- 
stead of  paying  to  Katherine's  executors 
the  arrears  of  five  thousand  pounds  per 

J ear,  due  to  her  as  Princess  of  Wales, 
y  the  advice  of  Riche,  afterwards  Lord 
Chancellor,  on  the  grounds  of  some  pre- 
tended informality,  declared  her  Will 
void,  caused  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in 
whose  diocese  she  had  died,  to  grant  an 
administration  of  her  goods  to  such  per- 
sons as  his  grace  should  appoint,  and  on 
the  grounds  that  her  possessions  were  in- 
sufficient to  pay  the  funeral  charges,  con- 
fiscated the  whole.  By  this  means  did  the 
dishonest  King  possess  himself  of  the  pro- 
perty of  his  injured  wife,  little  or  no  part 
of  it  being  appropriated  as  she  had  re- 
quested. 

That  the  King  equally  disregarded 
Katherine's  request,  to  be  interred  in  a 
convent  of  Observant  Friars,  is  evident 
from  the  following  letter,  circulars  to  the 
same  effect  being  addressed  to  the  lead- 
ing personages  in  Kimbolton  castle  and 
neighbourhood. 

"  Hexry  Rex. 
"  By  the  King. 
"  Right  dear  and  well-beloved,  wc 
grete  you  well,  and  forasmuch  as  it  hath 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  call  unto  his 
mercy  out  of  this  transitoric  life,  the 
Princessc,  our  derest  sister,  the  Lady 
Katharyne,  relict,  widow,  and  dowager, 
of  our  natural  brother,  Prince  Arthur, 
of  famous  mcmorie,  deceased,  and  that 
we  entende  to  have  her  bodie  interred 
according  to  her  honor  and  estate,  at  tho 
enterrcment  whereof,  and  for  other  cere- 
monies to  be  doou  at  her  funerall,  and 
in  conveyance  of  the  corps  from  Kym- 
bolton,  wher  it  now  rcmayncth,  to  Peter- 
borough,where  the  same  shall  be  buryed ; 
it  is  requested  to  have  the  presence  of 
ft  good  number  of  ladies  of  honor.  You 
shall  understand  that  we  have  appoynted 
youe  to  be  there  oon  of  the  principal 
mourners,  and  therefore  desire  and  pray 
you  to  put  yourself  in  redynes  to  be  in 
anywise  at  Kymbolton,  to  aforsayd  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  this  month,  and  so 
to  attende  uppon  the  sayd  corps  tyll  the 
same  shall  be  buryed,  and  the  ceremo- 


nies to  be  thereat  done  be  finished ;  let- 
ting you  further  wite,  that  for  the  mourn- 
ing apparaill  of  your  own  person,  we 
send  you  by  this  bearer,  yards  black 
cloth  for  two  gentlewomen  to  waitc  upon 
you,  yards  for  two  gentlemen, 
yards  for  eight  yeomen,  yards ;  all 
which  apparaill  ye  must  cause  in  the 
meane  tynie  to  be  made  up  as  shall  ap- 
pertaine.  And  as  concerning  the  abili- 
ment  of  lynen  for  your  head  and  face, 
we  shall,  before  the  day  limitted,  send 
the  same  unto  you  accordingly. 

"Given  under  our  signet,  atourmanor 
of  Greenwich,  the  tenth  daye  of  Ja- 
nuary. 

''P.S.  And  for  as  mochc  as  sithens  the 
writing  herof,  it  was  thought  ye  should 
be  enforced  to  send  to  London,  for  mak- 
ing of  the  sayd  apparail ;  for  the  more 
expedition  we  thought  it  convenient  to 
you,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this, 
to  sende  your  servant  to  our  trusty  and 
well -beloved  Counceilor,  Sir  William 
Poulet,  Knight,  Comtroller  of  our  house- 
hold, living  at  the  freres  Augustines  in 
London,  aforesaid,  to  whom,  bringing 
this  letter  with  him  for  a  certen  token, 
that  he  coracth  from  you,  the  said  cloth 
and  ccrtcin  lynden  for  yr  head  shall  be 
delivered  accordinglic. 

*'  To  our  right  dear  and  well-beloved, 
the  Ladye  Benyngfeld."  * 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  January,  1536, 
the  remains  of  the  truly  virtuous  and 
amiable  Kathcrine  of  Arrajron  were 
conveyed  in  solemn  procession  from 
Kimbolton  to  the  abbey  church  of  Pe- 
terborough, and  there  interred  with 
regal,  but  not  imposing  funeral  rights. 
The  obsequies  were  pci  formed  by  John 
Chambers,  the  last  abbot  of  Peterbo- 
rough, No  richly  wrought  sepulchre  or 
finely  chiselled  effigy  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  first  Queen  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  ;  but  although  her  grave  was 
only  pointed  out  by  a  small  brass  plate, 
long  since  removed  by  the  destroying 
hand  of  time,  the  King,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  some  of  her  friends,  it  is 
said,  spared  her  resting-place  from  de- 

*  The  original  copy  of  this  letter  is  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  Henry  Bedingtield,  Bart,  of 
Oxborough  Hall,  Norfolk. 
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stniction  at  the  period  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  monasteries  ;  and  in  memory 
of  her  piety,  learning,  righteousness, 
and  undying  lore,  endowed  and  esta- 
blished it  as  the  see  of  Peterborough. 
Thus,  although  the  precise  spot  where 
her  remains  repose,  can  no  longer  be 
pointed  to  with  accuracy,  the  whole  of 


that  magnificent  structure,  the  cathe- 
dral of  Peterborough,  may  be  viewed 
as  the  monument  of  Katherine  of  Arra- 
gon;  a  Queen  adored  by  her  friends, 
respected  by  her  foes,  and  whose  moral 
worth  and  high  endowments  Shake- 
speare has  portrayed  with  scrupulous 
truth  and  inimitable  skilL 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Birth — Descent — Parentage — Education — Goes  to  France  as  maid  of  honour  to  Queen 
Mary — Enters  the  service  of  Queen  Claude — Her  talents  and  accomplishments— 
Her  proposed  marriage— Slut  returns  to  England— Appointed  maid  of  honour  to 
Queen  Katherine— Regulations  of  the  Royal  Household, 


HE  records  of  no 
Queen  Consort  of 
England  more  fully 
exemplify  the  vanity 
of  human  ambition, 
nor  are  more  replete 
with  startling  and 
romantic  incidents, 


than  those  of  Anne  Boleyn;  a  queen, 
whose  character  remains  to  the  present 
day  a  debateable  point  in  history.  By 
the  advocates  of  the  Reformation,  whose 
cause  she  zealously  supported,  even  her 
vices  have  been  painted  as  virtues,  whilst 
the  opposite  party  have  depicted  her  as 
a  monster,  deformed  in  person,  and  base 
and  brutal  in  mind.  Sanders,  one  of 
her  bitterest  detractors,  says,  "  she  was 
ill-shaped  and  ugly,  had  six  fingers,  a 
gag  tooth,  and  a  tumour  under  her  chin, 
with  many  other  unseemly  things  in  her 
person.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  ner- 
mitted  her  father's  butler  and  chaplain 
to  have  access  to  her  person ;  afterwards 
■he  was  sent  to  France,  where  she  was 
kept  privately  in  the  honse  of  a  person 
of  quality ;  then  she  went  to  the  French 
court,  where  she  led  such  a  dissolute  life 


that  she  was  called  the  English  hackney. 
That  the  French  king  admired  her,  and 
from  the  freedoms  he  took  with  her,  she 
was  called  the  king's  mule."  These 
slanders,  however,  bear  the  colour  of  un- 
truth upon  their  face.  Her  exquisite 
portrait  by  Holbein,  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, ana  from  which  the  engraving  in 
this  work  is  taken,  is  an  incontrovertible 
witness  of  her  beauty ;  and  the  preceding 
pages  will  show  that  her  moral  conduct, 
although  hiehly  exceptionable,  was,  at 
least,  not  so  black  as  her  detractors  would 
have  us  to  suppose.  Of  her  birth  more 
than  one  idle  tale  has  been  dressed  up  in 
the  sober  garb  of  truth.  The  most  scan- 
dalous is  by  Sanders,  who  assures  the 
world  that  the  King  entertained  a  tender 
penchant  for  her  mother,  and  to  gratify 
his  desires,  sent  her  father.  Sir  Tiiomas 
Boleyn,  ambassador  to  France.  Two 
years  afterwards,  Sir  Thomas  returned, 
when  finding  his  wife  enceinte,  he  sued 
for  a  divorce  in  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury's court;  but  the  Marquis  of 
Dorset  was  sent  to  him,  to  declare  that 
the  King  was  the  father  of  the  child,  and 
to  request  him  to  pass  the  matter  over, 
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nnd  be  reconciled  to  his  wife  ;  to  which 
he  consented.  M  Thus,"  continues  San- 
ders, M  although  Anne  went  under  the 
name  of  Sir  Thomas'  daughter,  Henry 
the  Eighth  was  in  reality  her  father." 
Burnet  pronounces  this  assertion  a  false- 
hood, invented  more  than  half  a  century 
alter  the  death  of  the  parties  implicated, 
to  blacken  their  fame,  and  injure  the  re- 
putation of  Queen  Elizabeth.  And 
when  we  consider,  that  Anne  was  born 
in  1507,  the  date  given  by  Camden,  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  1501,  as  Herbert 
says  she  was  twenty  years  old  when  she 
returned  from  France,  we  cannot  for  a 
moment  put  faith  in  this  statement  by 
Sanders ;  for  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  was 
born  in  1491,  was  at  the  period  of  Anne's 
birth  but  a  mere  boy.  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn 
was  not  sent  ambassador  to  France  till 
1515;  and  if  the  records  of  his  family 
are  to  be  relied  on,  all  his  children  had 
been  born  previous  to  that  date. 

The  family  of  lioleyn,  Bullen,  or  Bolen 
— the  name  is  differently  spelt — was  of 
French  descent,  and  appears  to  have 
settled  in  Norfolk  shortly  after  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.  Anne's  great-grand- 
father, Geoffrey  Boleyn,  was  apprenticed 
to  a  mercer,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  distinguished  citizens  of 
London.  Having  entered  the  Mercers' 
Companv,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  Lord  Mayor  in  1 157.  For  his  energy, 
wisdom,  anil  discretion,  in  preserving  the 
peace  of  the  city,  when  the  partisans  of 
the  rival  roses  met  in  congress  there  to 
reconcile  their  differences,  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  titles  of  knighthood.  In 
all  his  undertakings  he  prospered,  no- 
thing he  touched  but  turned  to  gold ;  and 
to  crown  his  good  fortune,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  the  lord  of  Hoo  and 
Hastings.  To  firmly  establish  his  family, 
he  purchased  the  manor  of  blinking  m 
Norfolk,  of  Sir  John  FalstafFe,  and  the 
manor  of  Ilever  from  the  Chobhams  in 
Kent ;  and  thus,  whilst  he  gave  good 
portions  with  his  daughters,  who  inter- 
married with  the  Cheyncys,  the  Heydons, 
and  the  1'ortescues,  of  Norfolk,  he  reser- 
ved for  his  son  an  estate  fully  adequate  to 
the  pretensions  of  a  noble  bride,  who  was 
the  fair  Margaret,  daughter  and  co-heir- 
ess of  Thomas  lioteler,  the  great  Earl 


of  Ormond,  whose  ancestors  had  suffered 
in  the  Lancasterian  cause.  Hut  con* 
spicuous  as  he  was  for  shrewd  sense  and 
enterprising  perseverance,  munificence 
and  generous  liberality  formed  equally 
prominent  features  in  his  character.  To 
the  poor  householders  of  London  he  left 
the  magnificent  bequest  of  oue  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  to  the  poor  of  Norfolk 
a  donation  of  two  hundred  pounds. 
His  equally  fortunate,  but  more  as- 

Eiriug  son,  Sir  William  Boleyn,  attached 
imself  to  the  court,  and  was  made  a  * 
Knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of 
Richard  the  Third.  Sir  William  suc- 
ceeded in  marrying  his  children  into 
noble  families,  the  most  successful  match 
being  that  of  his  son  Thomas,  the  father 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Howard,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk.  During 
the  greater  period  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  lived  in 
retirement  at  his  paternal  mansion  of 
Rochford  Hall,  in  Essex ;  but  the  mar- 
riage of  his  wife's  brother,  Lord  Thomas 
Howard,  with  Anne,  sister  of  the  con- 
sort of  Henry  the  Seventh,  brought  him 
into  close  connection  with  royalty.  At 
the  commencement  of  Henry  the  Eighth's 
reign,  after  being  appointed  a  knight  of 
the  body,  he  was  made  deputy  warden 
of  the  customs  of  Calais,  and  from  this 
time  he  regularly  took  part  in  the  toil* 
and  pleasures  of  the  court. 

Anne  Boleyn  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn  and  Elizabeth  Howard. 
The  place  is  no  more  certain  than  the 
date  of  her  birth  ;  history,  topography, 
and  tradition,  having  all  referred  it  to 
Blickling  Hall  in  Norfolk,  Hever  Castle 
in  Kent,  and  Rochford  Hall  in  Essex. 
In  1512  her  mother  died  of  puerperal 
fever.  Her  father  afterwards  married  a 
Norfolk  woman  of  mean  origin  ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  it  was  this  second 
wife,  ami  not  the  mother  of  Anne,  as 
Sanders,  perhaps  by  mistake,  has  asserted, 
who  listened  to  Henry  the  Eighth's  im- 
proper overtures.  After  the  death  of 
her  mother,  Anne  resided  at  Hever  castle, 
where  she  received  a  better  education 
than  usually  fell  to  the  lot  of  court 
ladies  at  that  period. 

When  the  peace  with  France  wa& 
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scaled  by  the  marriago  of  Henry's  sister, 
Mary,  to  the  King  of  France,  Anne 
Boleyn  was  made  one  of  Mary's  four 
maids  of  honour.  Anne  was  present 
when  the  Princess  Mary  was  married  by 
proxy  to  Louis  the  Twelfth,  in  the  Grey 
Friars  Church,  Greenwich,  in  August 
1515 ;  and  she  accompanied  her  to  Dover 
in  the  subsequent  month  as  one  of  her 
retinue.  Foul  weather  detained  Mary 
at  Dover  till  the  second  of  October,  when 
bidding  adieu  to  Henry  and  Katherine, 
who  had  accompanied  "her  thither,  she 
embarked  with  her  train  at  four  o'clock. 

Although  quitting  the  home  and  the 
friends  of  her  childhood,  Anne  Boleyn 
was  accompanied  on  the  voyage  by  her 
uncle  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  her  grand- 
father the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  her 
father  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  to  whom,  with 
other  nobles,  was  delegated  the  honour  of 
delivering  the  Princess  Mary  to  the 
French  King.  The  voyage,  though  brief, 
was  rough  and  perilous ;  a  tempest  scat- 
tered the  little  fleet,  and  the  vessel  in 
which  Anne  and  the  royal  bride  sailed, 
alone  made  the  harbour  of  Boulogne ; 
where,  on  nearing  land  she  struck  the 
ground  with  force,  and  shortly  after- 
wards filled  and  went  down.  The  timely 
arrival  of  boats  prevented  a  loss  of  life ; 
but  scarcely  had  the  terrified  ladies  set 
their  feet  on  terra  flrma,  when,  although 
wet  and  exhausted,  they  were  forced  to 
answer,  with  smiles  and  expressions  of 
complacency,  the  congratulations  of  the 
French  princes  and  nobles,  who  were 
waiting  on  the  beach  to  do  homage  to 
Mary  as  their  future  queen.  After  re- 
cruiting themselves  at  Boulogne,  the  fair 
travellers  proceeded  with  becoming  pomp 
to  Abbeville, where,  on  Monday,  the  ninth 
of  October,  Anne  assisted  at  the  mar- 
riage of  her  royal  mistress  to  l^ouis  the 
Twelfth.  **  When  the  masse  was  done," 
says  Hall,  "  there  was  a  great  banket 
and  fest,  and  the  ladyes  of  England  were 
highly  entrcteyned."  But  on  the  morrow 
the  scene  was  suddenly  changed.  To 
the  sorrow  of  Mary,  and  to  the  morti- 
fication of  her  retinue,  all  tho  English 
party,  with  the  exception  of  Anne  Boleyn 
and  two  other  ladies,  were,  by  command 
of  the  French  king,  suddenly  dismissed, 
and  ordered  to  return  home.  Anne, 


therefore,  witnessed  the  pageants  and 
jousts  which  took  place  in  honour  of  the 
nuptials,  and  to  which  all  the  English  no- 
bility, who  had  not  commenced  thcii 
homeward  journey,  were  freely  invited. 

After  the  death  of  Louis  the  Twelfth, 
Anne  Boleyn,  by  the  mediation  of  her 
former  mistress,  who  returrted  to  Eng- 
land as  the  bride  of  the  man  of  her 
choice,  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
was  transferred  to  the  service  of  the  con- 
sort of  Francis  the  First — the  virtuous 
Claude,  a  queen  eminent  for  piety  and 
moral  rectitude.  Never  was  the  court 
of  France  more  chaste  than  at  this  pe- 
riod. The  maids  of  honour  were  pro- 
hibited the  society  of  gentlemen,  and 
when  not  attending  the  queen  at  mass, 
or  on  public  occasions,  their  attention 
was  wholly  directed  to  embroidery,  weav- 
ing, serious  literature,  the  offices  of  re- 
ligion, or  other  worthy  pursuits.  At  such 
a  court,  Anne  Boleyn  had  little  tempt- 
ation to  step  out  of  the  right  way  ;  but 
as  she  had  been  treated  from  the  hour 
of  her  birth  with  extraordinary  distinc- 
tion, and  was  naturally  gay,  giddy,  self- 
willed  and  aspiring,  it  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  wo  hear  no  complaints  of 
her  conduct  at  this  period.  That  she 
was  the  most  beautiful,  witty  and  accom- 
plished maid  at  court  appears  probable. 
Count  de  Chateaubriant,  a  courtier  of 
Francis  the  First,  says  she  was  a  talented 
poetess,  a  graceful  dancer,  a  bewitching 
songstress,  a  skilful  performer  on  the 
lute,  flute,  and  rebec,  and  in  dress  her 
taste  was  matchless,  and  the  model  of 
the  court. 

As  remarked  in  the  previous  memoir. 
Anne  doubtless  was  present  at  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Many  of  her 
nearest  relatives  were  there,  in  particular 
her  father  and  mother,  her  father's 
younger  brother  and  his  wife,  Sir  Ed- 
ward and  Lady  Boleyn,  her  maternal 
uncle  the  Lord  Edmund  Howard,  and 
indeed  all  her  relations  of  tho  Howard 
line ;  so  that  it  is  but  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  she  was  included  in  the  num- 
ber of  Queen  Claud's  female  attendants. 
However  she  was  at  this  period  too  young 
to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  the  bright  star  fire  from 
her  eyes  was  doubtless  only  darted  at 
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the  youthful  bachelor  noblemen  amongst 
whom  she  might  reasonably  have  ex- 
pected to  find  a  suitable  husband. 

Iu  1522,  a  little  before  the  declaration 
of  war  with  France,  Anne  returned 
to  England.  Camden,  Burnet,  Rapin, 
and  some  other  historical  writers  af- 
firm, that  on  the  death  of  Claud  she  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Duchess  of 
Alcncon ;  but  it  is  certain  if  she  was 
an  attendant  on  that  princess,  it  must 
have  been  prior  to  Claud's  death,  which 
happened  in  1524,  for  Herbert  assures 
us,  and  appeals  for  his  assertion  to 
"our  records,"  that  she  returned  to 
England  in  1522,  at  the  same  time 
that  our  students  at  Paris  were  recalled. 
This  statement  is  confirmed  by  Fiddes, 
who  says  that  Francis  the  1  irst  com- 
plained to  the  English  ambassador  that 
"  the  English  scholars  and  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  should  return 
home."  Besides  the  war  with  France, 
there  was  another  cause  for  her  recall. 
The  Boleyns  and  the  Butlers  had  long 
disputed  for  the  inheritance  of  Anne's 
grandfather,  the  late  Earl  of  Wiltshire. 
To  put  a  period  to  the  feud,  Lord  Surrey 
suggested  to  the  King  that  the  son  of  Sir 
Piers  Butler  should  marry  a  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn.  Henry,  after 
some  hesitation,  agreed  to  the  proposal, 
and  ordered  Wolsey  to  bring  about  the 
marriage  ;  this  order  was  dated  Novem- 
ber, 1521,  and  as  Mary  Boleyn  had  been 
married  nine  months  previously,  Anne 
was  recalled  from  France  by  an  order 
which  reached  Paris  in  the  beginning  of 
the  subsequent  year. 

When  Anne  Boleyn  returned  to  Eng- 
land she  was  about  twenty  or  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  :  her  father's  first  care 
was  to  procure  her  an  appointment  as 
one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  Eatherine 
of  Arragon,  Queen  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
In  effecting  this  object  he  probably  had 
recourse  to  the  aid  of  Wolsey,  who  at 
this  period  governed  the  King  by  flatter- 
ing nis  passions  and  administering  to 
bis  pleasures,  and  controlled  the  Queen 
through  the  medium  of  her  husband's 
authority. 

"  There  was  at  this  time,"  says  the 
poet  and  artist  Wyatt,  "presented  to  the 
eye  of  the  court,  the  rare  and  admirable 


bewtie  of  the  frish  and  young  lady  Anne 
Bolcin,  to  be  attendrichteupon  the  queen. 
In  this  noble  imp  the  graces  of  nature, 
graced  by  gracious  education,  seemed 
even  at  the  first  to  have  promised  blis 
unto  hereafter  times ;  she  was  taken  at 
that  time  to  have  a  bewtie  not  so  whitly 
clccre  and  fresh  above  all  we  may  esteem 
which  appeareth  much  more  excellent  by 
her  favour  passinge  sweet  and  chearful, 
and  thes  both  also  increased  by  her  noble 
presence  of  shape  and  fasion,  represent- 
ing both  mildness  and  majesty  more  than 
can  be  exprest.  Ther  was  found  indeed 
upon  the  side  of  her  naile,  upon  one  of 
her  fingers,  some  little  showe  of  a  naile, 
which  yet  was  so  small  by  the  report  of 
those  that  have  seen  her,  as  the  work- 
maister  seemed  to  have  it  an  occasion  of 
greater  grace  to  her  hand,  which  with 
the  tip  of  one  of  her  other  fingers  might 
be  and  was  usually  by  her  hidden  with- 
out any  least  blemish  to  it.  Likewise 
ther  wer  said  to  be  upon  certin  parts  of 
her  buddy  small  moles,  incident  to  the 
clearest  compactions,  and  certainly  both 
thes  were  none  other  than  might  more 
stain  their  writings  with  note  of  malice 
than  have  catch  at  such  light  moles  in 
so  bright  beams  of  bewtie  than  in  any 
part  snaddow  it  as  may  right  well  ap- 
peare  by  many  arguments,  but  chiefly  by 
the  choice  and  exquisite  judgments  of 
many  brave  spirits  that  weer  esteemed 
to  honour  the  honourable  parts  in  her, 
even  honoured  of  envy  itself." 

"  The  fascination  of  Anne,"  says  Miss 
Benger,  "appears  not  to  have  resided 
even  in  her  features,  though  of  these  the 
loveliness  is  almost  universally  acknow- 
ledged, but  in  her  eloquent  eyes,  the  sym- 
metry of  her  form,  the  mingled  airiness 
and  dignity  of  her  carriage ;  above  all,  in 
those  indefinable  charms  of  grace  and 
expression  which  lend  interest  to  every 
glance,  and  intelligence  to  every  move- 
ment. Trained  in  the  court  of  France, 
she  had  learned  to  improve  her  person 
by  all  those  embellishments  of  dress 
which,  directed  by  £<>od  taste,  render  art 
so  powerful  an  auxiliary  to  nature.  Dis- 
carding, as  far  as  etiquette  permitted, 
the  stiff  costumes  of  English  dames,  she 
ventured  to  introduce  such  novelties  of 
fashion  as  best 
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tbe  admiration  she  excited,  soon  induced 
other  ladies  to  imitate  her  example. 
But  it  was  not  only  at  the  toilette  that 
her  taste  was  confessedly  pre  eminent ; 
unrivalled  in  every  captivating  talent, 
she  danced  like  a  nymph,  and  not  only 
touched  the  lute  and  virginal  with  a 
masterly  hand,  but  accompanied  them 
with  her  voice,  in  a  strain  of  delicious 
melody.  To  these  brilliant  accomplish- 
ments she  added  an  exquisite  winning- 
ness  and  propriety  of  manners,  not  less 
rare,  and  even  more  seducing  than 
beauty,"  insomuch,  as  Herbert  says,  that 
"  when  she  composed  her  hands  to  play 
and  her  voice  to  sing,  it  was  joined  with 
that  sweetness  of  countenance,  that  three 
harmonies  concurred ;  likewise,  when  she 
danced,  her  rare  proportions  carried 
themselves  into  all  the  graces  that  be- 
long either  to  rest  or  motions ;  briefly, 
it  seems  the  most  attractive  perfections 
were  eminent  in  her." 

The  interior  of  Queen  Katherine's 
court,  where,  indeed,  neither  book,  song, 
nor  dance,  beguiled  the  labours  of  tent, 
stitch,  and  tapestry,  could  have  afforded 
but  little  to  delight  or  amuse  one  of  Anne's 
sprightly,  volatile  temperament  The 
regulations  of  the  royal  household,  how- 
ever, show,  that  although  within  the 
walls  of  the  palace  few  of  the  more 
elegant  conveniences  and  accommoda- 
tions of  modern  life  were  to  be  found, 
whilst  luxury  and" wretchedness,  elegance 
and  penury,  stalked  almost  hand-in- 


hand,  the  six  maids  of  honour  were, 
at  least,  provided  with  an  abundance  of 
the  essentials  of  life;  for  their  breakfast 
was  allowed  a  chet  loaf,*  amanchct,f  a 
chine  of  beef,  and  a  gallon  of  ale.  The 
brewer  was  enjoined  not  to  adulterate 
the  ale  with  hops  or  brimstone.  Tho 
ladies  dined  at  mess.  "  Seven  messes  of 
ladies,"  says  Loyd,  "  dined  at  the  sani9 
table  in  the  great  chamber ;  a  chet  loaf 
and  manchet,  ale  and  wine,  beef  and  mut- 
ton, were  supplied  in  abundance,  with 
the  addition  of  capons,  or  hens,  pigeons 
and  conies."  On  fast  days  was  served 
up  salt  salmon,  salted  eels,  whitings, 
gurnet,  plaice,  and  flounders  ;  fruit  was 
reserved  for  Lent;  butter  was  always 
allowed  in  profusion,  and  the  ladies  wno 
were  peers'  daughters,  had  stabling  al- 
lowed for  their  horses.  Great  regularity 
was  observed  in  the  order  and  rotation 
of  meals.  The  gentlemen  and  the  ladies 
dined  in  separate  apartments  at  stated 
hours  the  year  throughout,  never  de- 
parting from  this  rule  but  on  special 
occasions.  To  the  King  alone  belonged 
the  prerogative  to  dine  when  he  pleased 
This  prerogative  was  doubtless  of  im- 
portance to  the  epicure  Henry,  "  who," 
remarks  a  learned  author,  M  well  under- 
stood a  man  and  a  dish,  relishing,  amongst 
other  dainties,  giggots  of  mutton  or 
venison  stopped  with  cloves,  chickens  in 
crituary,  larks,  sparrows,  lamb  stewed 
with  chines  of  mutton,  venison  pasty, 
jelly,  hippocras  and  cream  of  almonds. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Percy  falls  in  love  with  Anne — Henry's  jealousy  prevents  the  match— Percy  is 
banished  from  the  court  and  married  to  Mary  Talbot — Anne  is  withdrawn  from 
court  to  II ever  castle — Her  indignation — Henry  visits  her  and  declares  his  love — 
She  at  first  rejects^  but  afterwards  receives  his  addresses— His  love  letters. 

HEN  Henry  first  be- 
came enamoured  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  cannot 
be  stated  with  cer- 
tainty, as  only  the 
dread  of  her  becom- 
ing the  wife  of  ano- 
ther, induced  him  to 
disclose  his  passion.   The  fair  maid  of 


honour  herself  little  dreaming  of  the 
conquest  she  had  made,  and  utterly  dis- 
regarding the  desire  of  her  family  to 
unite  her  to  Sir  Tiers  Imtler,lent  a  willing 
ear  to  the  love  pleadings  of  Lord  Henry 
Percy,  son  and  neir  of  the  Earl  of  North. 

*  Fine  bread  purchased  or  not  made  in  tbe 

family. 

f  A  small  loaf  of  fine  home-made  bread. 
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umberland.    Percy  anticipated  no  pa- 
ternal opposition  to  his  suit ;  for  although 
in  his  boyhood  he  had  been  contracted 
by  hi*  father  to  Mary  Talbot,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  con- 
tract had  never  been  ratified  on  his  part, 
and  to  the  lady  he  had  always  expressed 
strong  aversion.  Circumstances  afforded 
the  lovers  the  felicity  of  frequent  meet- 
ings.   Percy  attended  Cardinal  Wohey, 
in  his  daily  visits  to  the  palace,  as  one 
of  his  pages ;  and  whilst  the  Cardinal 
was  closeted  with  the  King,  the  love- 
liukcd  pair  met  in  the  Queen's  ante- 
chamber, and  at  length  reciprocated  a 
promise  of  marriage.    To  complete  their 
nappincss,  only  the  exercise  of  caution 
and  concealment  seemed  necessary  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  Percy  lacked  experience, 
and  Anne  required  discretion.  Their 
secret  was  discovered,  and  whispered  to 
the  King ;  and  Henry,  in  a  rage  of  jea- 
lousy, resolved  to  separate  Anne  from 
his  unconscious  rival  before  he  himself 
had  any  distinct  idea  in  what  manner  he 
should  attach  her  to  his  own  person. 
Accordingly,  he  sent  for  his  great  fa- 
vourite and  adviser,  Wolsey,  and  after 
angrily  reverting  to  the  love  between 
Anne  and  Percy,  ordered  him  to  see  that 
the  arrangement  previously  entered  into 
for  the  marriage  between  Anne  and  Piers 
Butler  was  not  overturned.  "Wolsey, 
not  suspecting  the  real  purpose  of  tfie 
King,  Dowed  complaisanco ;   and,  on 
returning  home,  sent  for  Percy,  and  after 
upbraiding  and  rebuking  his  folly,  com- 
manded him,   as  he  valued  life  and 
honour,  for  ever  to  relinquish  the  pur- 
suit of  Anne  Boleyn.    Instead  of  sub- 
mitting with  deference  to  the  will  of  the 
Cardinal,  Percy,  with  the  boldness  of  a 
sincere  lover,  answered  by  justifying  his 
choice.    "  My  father,"  said  he,  ♦*  cannot 
reasonably  object  to  my  mistress.  In 
birth  and  accomplishments  she  is  fully 
my  equal;  and  though  she  be  but  a 
simple  knight's  daughter,  by  her  mo- 
ther's side  she  is  well  nigh  the  Norfolk 
blood ;  and  her  father  is  one  of  the  heirs- 
general  of  the  Earl  of  Orraond." 

Incensed  and  alarmed  at  this  opposi- 
tion, the  Cardinal  rejoined  :  "  I  marvel 
not  a  little  at  thy  folly  and  boldness , 
for  in  this  matter  thou  hast  greatly  of- 


fended the  King,  who,  in  truth,  has  al- 
ready promised  the  lady  to  another,  with 
whom  he  is  certain  she  will  be  well  sa- 
tisfied." 

At  this  astounding  intimation,  Percy 
burst  into  tears,  and,  in  an  agony  of 
grief,  implored  the  Cardinal  to  intercede 
with  the  King  in  his  favour,  protesting 
that  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him 
to  withdraw  the  pledge  he  had  given  to 
his  mistress. 

44  Sirrah !"  said  the  Cardinal,  in  tones 
of  anger,  "the  King's  purpose  is  fixed. 
You  must  submit  to  his  will,  or  incur  his 
severest  displeasure." 

"  Sir,"  exclaimed  Percy,  "  I  have  no 
help  ;  and,  therefore,  discharge  my  con- 
science of  this  weighty  matter,  and.  with 
due  deference,  suomit  the  case  to  we 
King  and  yourself." 

"Well  then,"  replied  the  Cardinal, 
u  I  will  instantly  summon  your  father 
from  the  north,  and  advise  with  him  on 
the  subject.  And,  mark,  I  charge  ye, 
as  ye  would  avoid  the  King's  indigna- 
tion, not  to  see  Anne  Boleyn  in  the  mean- 
time." 

He  then  left  the  CTest-fallen  lover 
to  weep  over  his  disappointment ;  and,  re- 
tiring to  his  chamber,  instantly  dispatched 
a  special  messenger  to  the  north,  with  a 
positive  order  to  make  all  speed,  and  not 
return  without  the  Earl  of  Northumber 
land. 

On  reaching  London,  the  no  less  proud 
than  mean  old  Earl  went  to  Wolsey's 
residence,  where,  after  holding  a  private 
conference  with  the  Cardinal,  he  took 
his  seat  on  a  bench  at  the  end  of  the  gal- 
lery, and  calling  to  him  his  son,  who, 
hat  in  hand,  approached  with  dutiful 
submission,  in  the  presence  of  the  pages 
and  the  other  attendants,  publicly  re- 

{irehended  his  late  conduct,  in  the  fol- 
owing  severe  language : 

"  Son,"  quoth  he,  "  even  as  thou  art 
proud,  and  tdways  hast  been  a  proud, 
licentious,  disdainful,  and  a  very  un- 
thrifty master,  so  hast  thou  now  de- 
clared thyself.  Wherefore,  what  ioy, 
what  comfort,  what  pleasure  or  solace 
shall  I  conceive  of  thee,  that  thus,  with- 
out discretion,  hast  misused  thyself  hav- 
ing neither  regard  to.  thy  natural  father 
nor  unto  thy  natural  sovereign  lord,  to 
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whom  all  subjects  bear  faithful  obedi- 
ence, nor  yet  to  the  wealth  of  thine  own 
estate,  but  hast  so  unadvisedly  assured 
thyself  unto  her,  for  whom  thou  hast 
purchased  the  King's  high  displeasure, 
intolerable  for  any  subject  to  sustain ; 
and  but  that  his  Grace  doth  consider  the 
lightness  of  thy  head,  and  wilful  quali- 
ties of  thy  person,  his  displeasure  and 
indignation  were  sufficient  to  cast  me 
and  all  my  posterity  into  utter  ruin  and 
destruction ;  but  he  being  my  singular 
good  and  favourable  Prince,  ana  my 
Lord  Cardinal  my  good  lord,  hath  and 
doth  clearly  excuse  me  in  thy  lewd  fact, 
and  doth  rather  lament  thy  lightness 
than  malign  me  for  the  same ;  and  hath 
•  devised  an  order  to  be  taken  for  thee, 
to  whom  both  thou  and  I  be  more  bound 
than  we  be  well  able  to  consider.  I 
pray  to  God  that  this  may  be  unto  thee 
a  sufficient  admonition  to  use  thyself 
more  wifely  hereafter,  for  that,  as  I  as- 
sure thee,  if  thou  dost  not  amend  thy 
prodigality,  thou  wilt  be  the  last  Earl  of 
our  house ;  for,  of  thy  natural  inclina- 
tion, thou  art  disposed  to  be  wasteful, 
and  prodigal,  and  to  consume  all  that 
thy  progenitors  have  with  great  tra- 
vail gathered  and  kept  together  with 
honour ;  but  loving  the  King's  majesty, 
my  singular  good  and  gracious  lord,  I 
trust  I  assure  thee  so  to  order  my  suc- 
cession that  ye  shall  consume  thereof  but 
a  little;  for  I  do  not  intend,  I  tell  thee 
true,  to  make  thee  my  heir,  for,  thanks 
be  to  God,  I  have  more  boys  that,  I 
trust,  will  prove  much  better,  and  use 
themselves  more  like  world-wise  and 
honest  men,  of  whom  I  will  choose  the 
most  likely  to  succeed  me.  Now,  good 
masters  and  gentlemen,"  quoth  he  to 
the  pages  and  the  others  around,  "  it  may 
be  your  chance  hereafter,  when  I  am 
dead,  to  see  these  things  that  I  have 
spoken  to  my  son  prove  so  true  as  I 
ak  them,  vet,  in  the  mean  season,  I 
ire  you  all  to  be  his  friends,  and  to 
tell  him  his  fault  when  he  doth  amiss, 
wherein  ye  shall  show  yourself  friendly 
unto  him.  And  here,"  quoth  he,  "  I 
take  my  leave  of  you.  And,  son,  go 
your  ways  into  my  lord  your  master, 
and  attend  upon  him  according  to  thy 
duty."   And  bo  he  departed,  and  went 


his  way  down  the  hall  into  his  own 
barge. 

Shortly  after  receiving  this  harsh  pa- 
ternal reouke,  Percy  was  banished  from 
the  court,  and  compelled  by  his  father 
to  marry  Mary  Talbot.  The  date  of  the 
marriage  is  not  known,  but  that  it  took 
place  about  the  close  of  1523  is  verified 
by  a  letter,  still  extant,  from  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  to  Lord  Darcy,  scribbled  the 
twelfth  of  September,  1523,  in  which  he 
states  "  that  the  marriage  of  my  Lorde 
Percy  shal  be  wt.  my  Lorde  Steward's 
doghter,  wherof  I  am  right  glade,  and 
so  I  am  sure  ye  be.  Now  the  Cheff  Ba- 
ron is  with  my  Lorde  of  Northumber- 
land to  conclude  the  marriage." 

Meanwhile,  Henry,  perhaps  to  cloak 
his  real  designs,  or  to  punish  Anne  for 
accepting  the  suit  of  young  Percy,  sent 
for  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  who,  to  please  the 
King,  after  rating  his  daughter  for  her 
disobedience,  withdrew  her  from  court 
to  the  retirement  of  his  favourite  resi- 
dence at  Hever  Castle.  Unlike  Percy, 
the  ingenuous,  high-spirited  Anne  could 
neither  suppress  nor  conceal  her  resent- 
ment at  being  thus  harshly  dealt  by.  She 
was,  however,  so  far  from  penetrating 
the  real  cause  of  her  disappointment, 
that  she  attributed  it  exclusively  to  the 
Cardinal's  malicious  interference  ;  and, 
on  leaving  the  palace,  protested,  with 
an  impetuosity  which,  fatally  for  her- 
self, she  never  learnt  to  control,  that 
she  would  not  let  slip  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  requite  the  injury.  That  Anne, 
at  this  period,  should  not  divine  the 
true  source  of  her  disappointment,  is  not 
surprising,  as  even  her  father's  sagacity 
appears  not  to  have  penetrated  the  mys- 
tery, he  having,  it  is  said,  attributed 
the  royal  interposition  solely  to  the  spirit 
of  domination  which  he  nad  long  re- 
marked in  his  jealous  Sovereign's  cha- 
racter, of  whom  Sir  Thomas  More,  whilst 
chancellor,  too  justly  predicted,  that  he 
would  even  strike  off  a  favourite's  head 
if  it  obstructed  his  views  of  advan- 
tage. 

Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  however,  became 
convinced  of  the  real  designs  of  his  So- 
vereign, when  the  King,  on  a  frivolous 
pretext,  which  ill  disguised  his  real 
errand,  paid  a  secret  and  unexpected 
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visit  to  Tlerer  Castle.  But  Henry  was 
greatly  disappointed  in  his  expectation 
of  obtaining  a  glimpse  of  Anne,  for, 
under  the  plea  of  indisposition,  she  was 
shut  up  in  her  chamber  till  after  the 
King's  departure.  Whether  her  own 
indignation  or  her  father's  policy  pre- 
vented her  from  offering  her  homage  to 
the  enamoured  tyrant,  has  not  been  re- 
corded ;  and,  indeed,  60  little  is  known 
as  to  the  sentiments  or  the  conduct  of 
Ann*  towards  the  King,  till  their  mar- 
risige  appeared  almost  certain,  that  no- 
thing like  a  connected  circumstantial 
account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  their 
courtship  can  be  given. 

The  elevation  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn 
to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Viscount 
Rochford,  in  June,  1525,  the  conferring 
on  him  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  royal 
household,  the  advancement  of  most  of 
his  relations,  the  return  of  Anne  to 
court,  in  1527,  and  the  valuable  offer- 
ings of  jewels  which  she  accepted  from 
the  King,  and  wore  without  reserve, 
must  certainly  now  have  assured  both 
her  and  her  immediate  relations  of  the 
King's  real  intentions  towards  her.  Yet 
■he  still  affected  to  be  wholly  free  from 
suspicion ;  and  when  Henry,  encouraged 
by  this  forbearance,  ventured  on  an  un- 
disguised avowal  of  his  passion,  she 
answered  :  "  I  am  too  good  to  be  your 
mistress — I  cannot  be  your  wife ;  there- 
fore, I  beseech  your  Grace,  never  again 
to  broach  the  subject."  This  answer 
only  fanned  the  flame  of  the  King's  de- 
sires, as  the  following  four  letters,  ad- 
dressed by  the  royal  wooer  to  his  mis- 
tress, evince.  The  original  copies  are 
in  French:  they  were  stolen  by  some 
treacherous  domestic  from  Anne's  cabi- 
net, and  conveyed  to  the  Vatican  at 
Home  ;  and  although,  as  they  are  with- 
out date,  their  arrangement  may  be 
a  matter  of  opinion,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  they  were  written  antecedent  to  the 
commencement  of  the  divorce. 

u  My  Mistress  and  Friend, 

"  I  and  my  heart  put  ourselves 
into  your  hands,  begging  you  to  recom- 
mend us  to  your  favour,  and  not  to  let 
absence  lessen  your  affection  to  us,  for 
it  were  great  pity  to  increase  our  pain, 


which  absence  alone  does  sufficiently, 
and  more  than  I  could  ever  have  thought, 
bringing  to  my  mind  a  point  of  astronomy, 
which  is,  that  the  farther  the  sun  is  from 
us,  the  more  scorching  is  its  heat ;  so  it 
is  with  our  love.  We  arc  at  a  distance 
from  one  another,  and  yet  it  keeps  its 
fervency,  at  least  on  my  side ;  I  hope 
the  like  on  your  part,  assuring  you  that 
the  uneasiness  of  absence  is  already  too 
severe  for  me.  And  when  I  think  of  the 
continuance  of  that  which  I  must  of  ne- 
cessity suffer,  it  would  seem  intolerable 
to  me,  were  it  not  for  the  firm  hope  I 
have  of  your  unchangeable  affection  for 
me ;  ana  now  to  put  you  sometimes  in 
mind  of  it,  and  seeing  I  cannot  be  pre- 
sent in  person  with  you,  I  send  you  the 
nearest  thing  to  that  possible — that  is, 
my  picture  set  in  bracelets,  with  the 
whole  device,  which  you  know  already, 
wishing  myself  in  their  place,  when  it 
shall  please  you.  This  from  the  hand  of 
44  Your  servant  and  friend, 

44  H.  Rex." 


u  To  my  Mist 

44  Because  the  time  seems  to  me 
very  long  since  I  have  heard  from  you 
or  concerning  your  health,  the  great 
affection  I  have  for  you  has  obliged  mo 
to  send  the  bearer  of  this  to  be  better 
informed  both  of  your  health  and  plea- 
sure, particularly  because,  since  my  last 
parting  with  you,  I  have  been  told  that 
you  have  entirely  changed  the  opinion 
in  which  I  left  you,  and  that  you  will 
neither  come  to  court  with  your  mother, 
nor  any  other  way,  which  report,  if  true, 
I  cannot  enough  wonder  at,  being  j>cr- 
suaded  in  my  own  mind  that  I  have 
never  committed  any  offence  against  you ; 
and  it  seems  a  very  small  return  for  the 
great  love  I  bear  you,  to  be  kept  at  a 
distance  from  the  person  and  presence 
of  the  woman  in  the  world  that  I  value 
the  most ;  and  if  you  love  me  with  as 
much  affection  as  I  hope  you  do,  I  am 
sure  the  distance  of  our  two  persons 
would  be  a  little  uneasy  to  you.  Though 
this  does  not  belong  so  much  to  the  mis- 
tress as  the  servant,  consider  well,  my 
mistress,  how  greatly  your  absence  grieves 
me.  I  hope  it  is  not  your  will  that  it 
should  be  so ;  but  if  I  hear  for  certain 
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that  you  yourself  desired  it,  I  would  do 
no  other  than  complain  of  my  ill  for- 
tune, and,  by  degrees,  abate  my  great 
folly.  And  so,  for  want  of  time,  I  make 
an  end  of  my  rude  letter,  desiring  you 
to  give  credit  to  the  bearer  of  it  in  all 
that  he  will  tell  you  from  me. 
"  Written  by  the  hand  of  your  entire 
servant, 

"II.  R." 

The  next  letter  shows  that  the  replies 
of  Anne  to  the  royal  wooer  were  then  far 
from  satisfactory. 

"  By  turning  over  in  my  thoughts 
the  contents  of  your  last  letters,  I  have 
put  myself  into  a  great  agony,  not  know- 
ing to  understand  them  whether  to  my 
disadvantage,  as  I  understood  some 
others,  or  not.  I  beseech  you  now,  with 
the  greatest  earnestness,  to  let  me  know 
your  whole  intention  as  to  the  love  be- 
tween us  two ;  for  I  must  of  necessity 
obtain  this  answer  of  you,  having  been 
above  a  whole  year  struck  with  the  dart 
of  love,  and  not  yet  sure  whether  I  shall 
fail  or  find  a  place  in  your  heart  and 
affection.  This  uncertainty  has  hindered 
me  of  late  from  naming  you  my  mis- 
tress, since  you  only  love  me  with  an 
ordinary  affection ;  but  if  you  please  to 
do  the  auty  of  a  true  and  loyal  mistress, 
and  to  give  up  yourself,  body  and  heart, 
to  me,  who  will  be,  as  I  have  been,  your 
most  loyal  servant  (if  your  rigour  docs 
not  forbid  me|,  I  promise  that,  not  only 
the  name  shall  be  given  you,  but  also 
that  I  will  take  you  for  my  mistress, 
casting  off  all  others  that  are  in  compe- 
tition with  you  out  of  my  thoughts  and 
affection,  and  serving  you  oriy.  I  beg 
you  to  give  an  entire  answer  to  this  my 
rude  letter,  that  I  may  know  on  what 
and  how  far  I  may  depend.  But  if  it 
does  not  please  you  to  answer  me  in 
writing,  let  me  know  some  place  where 
I  may  have  it  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
I  will  go  thither  with  all  my  heart.  No 
more,  for  fear  of  tiring  you. 

H  Written  by  the  hand  of  him  who 
would  willingly  remain  yours, 
"H.  Rex." 

That  Anno  sent  a  favourable  answer 


to  the  above  epistle,  is  rendered  pro- 
bable by  the  next  letter,  which  we  snail 
quote.  . 

"  For  a  present  so  valuable,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  (considering  the 
whole  of  it),  I  return  you  my  most  hearty 
thanks,  not  only  on  account  of  the  costly 
diamond,  and  the  ship  in  which  the  so- 
litary damsel  is  tossed  about,  but  chiefly 
for  the  fine  interpretation  and  too 
humble  submission  which  your  goodness 
hath  made  to  me.  For  I  think  it  would 
be  very  difficult  for  me  to  find  an  occa- 
sion to  deserve  it,  if  it  was  not  assisted 
by  your  great  humanity  and  favour 
which  I  have  sought,  do  seek,  and  will 
always  seek,  to  preserve  by  all  the  ser- 
vices in  my  power ;  and  this  is  my  firm 
intention  and  hope,  according  to  the 
motto,  aut  ittic  aut  nuUibi  (cither  here 
or  nowhere).  The  demonstrations  of 
your  affections  are  such,  the  fine  thoughts 
of  your  letters  so  cordially  expressed, 
that  they  oblige  me  for  ever  to  nonour, 
love,  and  serve  you  sincerely,  beseeching 
you  to  continue  in  the  same  firm  and 
constant  purpose ;  and  assuring  you  that, 
on  my  part,  1  will  not  only  make  you  a 
suitable  return,  but  outdo  you  in  loyalty 
of  heart,  if  it  be  possible.  I  desire  you 
also,  if  at  any  time  before  this  1  have  in 
any  sort  offended  you,  you  would  give 
me  the  same  absolution  that  you  ask, 
assuring  you  that  hereafter  my  heart 
shall  be  dedicated  to  you  alone.  I  wish 
my  body  was  so  too.  God  can  do  it,  if 
he  pleases,  to  whom  I  pray  once  a- 
day  for  that  end,  hoping  that  at  length 
my  prayers  will  bo  heuri.  I  wish  the 
time  may  be  short,  but  I  shall  think  it 
lorn' till  we  sec  one  another. 

•Written  by  the  hand  of  the  secre- 
tary, who,  in  heart,  body,  and  will,  is 
"  Your  loyal 
"  And  most  assured  servant, 

"  II. 

It  is  evident  that  neither  the  royal 
writer  nor  the  fair  receiver  of  these  flat- 
tering love  letters  possessed  even  an  or- 
dinary sense  of  moral  rectitude  or  rtli- 
gious  duty.  True  it  is  that  one  of  Anne's 
encomiasts  says  that  her  father,  to  whom 
Henry  had  disclosed  his  intentions,  urged 
her  to  freely  accept  the  proffered  hand 
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of  her  Sovereign,  but "  that  she  stood  still  |  These  remarks  are  but  a  weak  apo- 
upon  her  guard,  and  was  not,  as  we  log-y  for  the  blackest  traits  in  Anne's 
would  suppose,  so  easily  taken  with  all  character— a  lack  of  moral  rectitude, 
this  appearance  of  happiness,  whereof  ■  and  a  fatal  ambition,  which  induced 
two  things  appeared  to  be  the  causes :  her  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  her 
the  one,  the  love  she  bore  ever  to  the  i  base,  wedded  Sovereign,  and  to  pur- 
Queen  whom  she  served,  that  was  also  a  chase  the  crown  matrimonial  by  rob- 
peraonage  of  great  virtue  ;  and  the  other,  |  bing  Katherine  uf  Arragon,  one  of 
her  conceit  that  there  was  not  that  free- 1  the  best  of  women,  and  the  most  duti- 
dom  of  conjunction  with  one  that  was  ful  and  affectionate  of  consorts,  of 
her  lord  and  king,  as  with  one  more  her  husband,  her  home,  and  her  hap- 
agreeable  to  her."  piness 


CHAPTER  III. 

Anne  permit*  Wyatt  to  pay  court  to  her — Tie  steals  her  tablet — The  discovery,  and 
Henry's  anger — Anne  and  Henry  entertained  at  Wolsexjs  palace — Henry  resolves 
to  divorce  Queen  Katherine —  Wolsey  proposes  to  marry  Henry  to  a  French  princess 
— His  astonishment  on  learning  the  King's  intentions  to  wed  Anne — The  sweating 
sickness;  Anne  seized  with  it— Henry's  anxiety  for  fur — Her  recovery  ;  and  de- 
ceitful letters  to  Wolsey—She  returns  to  court— Is  sent  away  again  against  her 
will— Her  suspicions— Henry's  letters— Her  London  residence. 


T  this  period,  not  only 
did  Anne  lend  a  will- 
^  K  ing  ear  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  her  Sove- 
reign, but,  at  the 
same  time,  she  over- 
stepped the  bounds 
of  maidenly  modesty 
by  accepting  the  adulations  of  love  from 
another  married  man,  the  poet  states- 
man, Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  littlo  work,  published 
by  one  of  the  descendants  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  be- 
sides verifying  our  assertion,  affords  a 
curious  picture  of  polite  society  at  the 
period  to  which  these  remarks  alluder 

11  A  bout  this  time,  it  is  said  that  the 
Knight  Wyatt  entertanynge  talk  with 
her  (Anne  Bolcyn),  as  she  was  earnest 
at  work,  and  sportingewise  caught  from 
her  a  certen  small  jewel,  hanginge  by  a 
lace  out  of  her  pocket,  or  otherwise  loose, 
which  he  thrust  into  his  bosom,  neither 
with  any  earnest  request  could  she  ob- 
tain it  from  him  againe.  He  kept  it, 
therefore,  and  wore  it  afterwards  about 
his  neck,  under  his  cassoaue,  promising 
to  himself  either  to  have  it  with  her  fa- 
vor, or  as  an  occasion  to  have  talk  with 


her,  wherein  he  had  singular  delight; 
and  she  afterwards  seemed  not  to  make 
much  recconinge  of  it,  either  the  thing 
not  being  worth  much,  or  not  worthy 
much  striving  for.  The  noble  King 
having  a  watchful  cie  upon  Wyatt,  not- 
ing him  more  to  hover  about  the  lady, 
and  sho  more  to  keepe  aloof  of  him,  was 
whetted  the  more  to  discover  to  her  his 
affection,  so  as  rather  he  liked  first  to 
try  of  what  temper  the  regard  of  her 
honor  was,  which  he  finding  not  any  way 
to  be  tainted  with  those  things  his  kingly 
Majestie  and  means  could  bringe  to  the 
batterie,  he  in  the  end  fell  to  win  her 
by  treaty  of  marriage,  and  in  this  talk 
took  from  her  a  ring,  and  that  ware  upon 
his  littel  finger ;  and  yet  al  this  with 
such  a  sccre8ie  was  carried,  and  on  her 
part  so  wisely,  as  none,  or  very  few, 
esteemed  this  other  than  an  ordinary 
course  of  dalliance. 

M  Within  a  few  days  after,  it  happened 
that  the  King  sporting  himself  at  bowles, 
had  in  his  company  divers  noblemen, 
and  other  courtiers  of  account,  amongst 
whom  might  be  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
Sir  F.  Brian  and  Sir  Thomas  Wvatt, 
himself  being  more  than  ordinarily  pleas- 
antly disposed,  and  in  his  game  takinge 
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occasion  to  affirm  a  cast  to  be  his  that 
plainly  appeared  to  be  otherwise,  those 
on  the  other  side  sayed  with  His  Grace's 
leave*  they  thought  not,  and  vet  stil  he 
pointinge  with  his  finger  whereon  he 
wore  Anne's  ring,  replied  often  it  was 
his,  and  addressing  himself  to  Wyatt 
especially,  Baid,  *  Wyatt,  I  tell  the  it  is 
mine,'  smiling  upon  him  triumphantly 
withal.  Wyatt  at  length,  casting  his 
eyes  upon  the  King's  finger,  perceived 
that  the  King  meant  the  lady  wnose  ring 
that  was,  which  he  well  knew.  He 
paused  a  little,  but  finding  the  King  who 
again  addressed  him  in  the  same  signifi- 
cant manner,  bent  to  pleasure,  he  replied 
'If  it  may  please  your  majestie  to  give 
me  leave  to  measure  it,  I  hope  it  will  be 
mine,  and  withal  took  from  his  neck  the 
lasc  wereat  hung  the  tablet,  and  there- 
with stooped»to  measure  tho  cast,  which 
the  king  espiinge  knew  and  had  seen 
Anne  wear,  and  withal  spurned  away 
the  bowle,  and  said  4  It  may  be  so,  but 
then  I  am  deceived,'  and  so  broke  up 
the  game. 

"  This  thing  thus  carried  was  not  un- 
derstood by  many,  but  of  some  few  it 
was.  Now  the  King  rcsortinge  to  his 
chamber,  shewing  some  resentment  in 
his  countenance,  found  means  to  break 
this  matter  to  Anne,  who  with  goode 
and  evident  proofe  how  the  knight  came 
by  the  jewel,  satisfied  the  King  so  effec- 
tually, that  this  more  confirmed  the 
King's  opinion  of  her  truth  and  virtue 
than  herself  could  have  expected." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
statement  is  from  the  pen  of  Anne's 
ardent  admirer,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  him- 
self. That  the  circumstance  related  in 
the  anecdote  actually  occurred,  need  not 
be  questioned ;  but  that  the  King,  after 
his  selfish  jealousy  had  been  aroused, 
should  deem  Anne  more  true  and  virtuous 
for  her  coquetries,  to  use  a  mild  expres- 
sion, with  another  who  was  a  married 
man,  is  quite  beyond  the  pale  of  proba- 
bility. 

At  this  period,  tho  King  frequently 
resorted  to  Wolsey's  palace,  where  he 
met  Anne  Boleyn,  and  where  entertain- 
ments gorgeous  as  the  fabled  feasts  of 
eastern  poets,  were  expressly  prepared 
for  his  reception. 


f  "On  one  of  these  occasions,"  says 
Cavendish,  "the  King  and  his  companions 
came  disguised  as  shepherds,  in  garments 
made  of  fine  cloth  of  gold,  and  fine 
crimson  satin,  and  caps  of  the  same, 
with  visors  of  good  proportion  of  w- 
namy,  their  hairs  and  beards  of  fine  silver 
wire  or  black  silk.  Before  this  gallant 
company,  appeared  sixteen  torch  bearers 
and  three  drummers :  when  they  reached 
the  water-gate,  a  loud  salute  announced 
the  arrival  of  honourable  guests,  and  the 
tables  were  set  in  the  chamber  of  presence 
all  covered,  and  my  Lord  Cardinal  sit- 
ting under  the  cloth  of  estate,  there 
having  all  bis  service  alone ;  and  there 
was  there  set  a  lady  and  a  nobleman, 
and  a  gentleman  and  a  gentlewoman, 
throughout  all  the  tables  in  the  chamber, 
on  the  one  side,  which  were  made  ad- 
joining as  it  were  but  one  table ;  all  which 
order  and  devise  was  done  by  the  Lord 
Sands,  then  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  Sir 
Henry  Guilford,  Comptroller  of  the 
King  s house.  Then,  immediately  after 
this  great  shot  of  the  gun,  the  Cardinal 
desired  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  tho 
Comptroller  to  look  what  this  should 
mean,  as  though  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter  :  they  looked  out  of  the  windows 
on  to  the  Thames,  returned  affaiu,  and 
shewed  him  that  it  seemed  they  were 
noblemen  and  strangers  arrived  at  his 
bridge,  coming  as  ambassadors  from  some 
foreign  prince.  *  With  that,'  quoth  the 
Cardinal,  4 1  desire  you,  because  you  can 
speak  French,  to  take  the  pains  to  go 
into  the  hall,  there  to  receive  them  ac- 
cording to  their  estates,  and  to  conduct 
them  into  this  chamber,  where  they  shall 
see.  us  and  all  these  noble  personages 
being  merry  at  our  banquet  desiring 
them  to  sit  down  with  us  and  to  take 
part  of  our  feast. 

"  Then  went  they  down  into  the  hall, 
where  they  receive*!  them  with  twenty 
new  torches,  and  conveyed  them  up  into 
the  chamber  with  such  a  number  of  flutes 
and  drums  as  I  have  seldom  seen  to- 
gether at  one  place  and  time.  At  their 
arrival  into  the  chamber  two  and  two 
together,  they  went  directly  before  the 
Cardinal  where  he  sat,  and  saluted  him 
very  reverently,  to  whom  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  for  these  said,  4  Sir,  foras- 
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mnch  a*  they  be  strangers  and  cannot 
speak  English,  they  hare  desired  me 
to  declare  unto  you  that  they  having 
understanding  of  this  your  triumphant 
banquet,  where  was  assembled  such  a 
numoer  of  excellent  fair  dames,  could  do 
no  less,  and  under  the  supportation  of 
your  Grace,  but  to  repair  thither  to  view 
as  well  their  incomparable  beauty  as  for 
to  accompany  them  at  mumchaunee,  and 
then  after  to  dance  with  them,  and  to 
hare  of  their  acquaintance.    And  sir, 
furthermore  they  require  of  your  grace 
licence  to  accomplish  the  same  cause  of 
their  coming/    To  whom  the  Cardinal 
said  he  was  very  well  content  they  should 
do  so.    Then  went  the  maskers  and 
first  saluted  all  the  dames,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  most  worthiest,  and  then 
opened  their  great  cup  of  gold,  filled  with 
crowns  and  other  pieces  of  gold,  to  whom 
they  set  certain  of  the  pieces  of  gold,  to 
cast  at  those  pursuing  all  the  ladies  and 
gentlewomen,  to  some  they  lost  and  of 
others  they  won ;  and  pursuing  after  this 
manner  all  the  ladies,  they  returned  to 
the  Cardinal  with  great  reverence,  pour- 
ing down  all  the  gold  left  in  their  cup, 
which  was  about  two  hundred  crowns. 
1  Oh,'  quoth  the  Cardinal,  and  so  cast 
the  dice  and  won  them,  whereof  was 
made  great  noise  and  joy.    Then  quoth 
the  Cardinal  to  my  Lord  Chamberlain, 
*  I  pray  you  that  you  will  show  them 
that  mc8cemcth  there  should  be  a  noble- 
man amongst  them  who  is  more  meet  to 
occupy  this  seat  and  place  than  I  am,  to 
whom  I  would  most  gladly  surrender  the 
same  if  I  knew  him.'    Then  spake  my 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  them  in  French, 
declaring  my  Lord  Cardinal's  words,  and 
they  redounding  him  again  in  the  ear, 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  said  to  the  Lord 
Cardinal,  *  Sir,  they  confess  that  amongst 
them  there  is  such  a  noble  personage, 
whom  if  your  grace  will  poiut  out  from 
the  rest,  he  is  content  to  disclose  himself 
and  to  take  and  accept  your  place  most 
worthily.' 

"  With  that  the  Cardinal  taking  a  good 
advertisement  amongst  them,  at  thj  last 
quoth  he,  1  Meseemeth  the  gentleman 
in  the  black  beard  shall  be  even  he,'  and 
with  that  he  rose  out  of  his  chair,  and 
offered  the  same  to  the  gentleman  in  the 


black  beard  with  his  cap  in  his  hand. 
The  person  to  whom  he  offered  then  his 
chair  was  Sir  Edward  Neville,  a  comely 
knight,  of  a  goodly  personage,  that  much 
more  resembled  the  King's  person  in 
that  mask  than  any  other.  The  King* 
hearing,  and  perceiving  the  Cardinal  was 
deceived,  could  not  forbear  laughing,  but 
pulled  down  his  visor,  and  Master  Ne- 
ville's also,  and  dashed  out  such  a  plea- 
sant countenance  and  cheer  that  all  the 
noblest  estates  there  assembled,  perceiv- 
ing the  King  to  be  there  amongst  them, 
rejoiced  very  much. 

"The  Cardinal  eftsoons  desired  Hia 
Highness  to  take  the  place  of  estate, 
when  the  King  answered,  that  he  would 
go  first  and  shift  his  apparel,  and  so  de- 
parted, and  went  straight  into  my  Lord 
Cardinal's  bed  chamber,  where  was  a 
great  fire  prepared  for  h  i  rn,  and  new  ap- 
parelled himself  with  rich  and  princely 
garments.  And  in  the  time  of  the  King's 
absence  the  dishes  of  the  banquet  were 
clean  taken  up,  and  the  table  spread  again 
with  new  and  clean  perfumed  cloaths, 
every  man  sitting  still  until  the  King's 
majesty  with  all  his  maskers  came  "in 
amongst  them,  again  every  man  new  ap- 
parelled.   Then  the  King  took  his  seat 
under  the  cloth  of  estate,  commanding 
every  person  to  sit  still  as  they  did  be- 
fore.    In  came  a  new  banquette  be- 
fore the  King's  majesty,  and  to  all  the 
rest  throughout  the  tables,  wherein  I 
suppose  were  served  two  hundred  dishes 
of  wondrous  costly  devices  and  sub- 
tleties.    Thus  passed  they  forth  the 
night  in  banquetting,  dancing,  and  other 
triumphant  devices,  to  the  great  comfort 
of  the  King,  and  pleasant  regard  of  the 
nobility  there  assembled." 

At  these  gorgeous  fetes,  Henry  in- 
variably chose  Anne  Boleyn  for  his  part- 
ner ;  and  at  the  splendid  farewell  enter- 
tainment given  to  the  French  ambassa- 
dors at  Greenwich,  on  the  fifth  of  May, 
1527,  he  publicly  exhibited  his  prefer- 
ence for  Anne,  by  dancing  with  her  in 
the  mask  which  concluded  the  midnight 
ball.  About  this  period  the  question  ot 
Henry's  divorce  *  excited  the  attention 
of  his  courtiers,  and  shortly  afterwards 

*  See  the  Life  of  Katherine  of  Arragoa  for 
the  particular*  of  the  divorce. 
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"  the  King's  secret  matter,"  as  his  desire 
to  cast  off  his  Queen  and  wed  Anne 
Boleyn,  was  named,  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Katherine,  who,  although  in  the 
height  of  rage  she  upbraided  tne  King, 
made  no  change  in  her  conduct  towards 
hermaidof  honour.  Only  on  one  occasion, 
and  then  by  a  sort  of  caustic  pleasantry, 
did  she  advert  to  their  mutual  situation. 
They  were  playing  at  cards  in  the  roval 
presence,  when  Katherine  observing 
Anne  Boleyn  to  stop  more  than  once  on 
turning  up  a  king,  said,  "  My  Lady 
Anne,  you  have  good  luck  to  stop  at  a 
king,  but  you  are  not  like  others,  you 
will  have  ail  or  none." 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  little  suspecting  the 
King's  real  purpose  in  desiring  to  rid 
himself  of  his  consort,  offered  his  aid, 
and  even  ventured  to  predict  success. 
In  truth,  Wolsey  looked  only  to  the  po- 
litical consequences  of  the  divorce,  and 
to  perpetuate  the  alliance  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  actually  went  to  France 
and  entered  into  negotiations  for  a  mar- 
riage between  Henry  and  Renee,  the 
daughter  of  Louis  the  Twelfth.  In  this 
state  of  ignorance  the  Cardinal  was  not 
long  suffered  to  remain.  His  slow,  cau- 
tious mode  of  proceeding  offended  the 
King,  who  recalled  him,  and  communi- 
cated to  him  his  firm  determination  to 
marry  Anne  Boleyn.  This  announce- 
ment overwhelmed  Wolsey  with  aston- 
ishment. For  several  hours,  he  on  his 
knees  implored  the  King  to  desist  from 
his  purpose  ;  but  finding  all  efforts 
vain,  he  resolved,  rather  than  give  mortal 
offence  to  his  sovereign,  to  urge  forward 
the  divorce,  and  trust  the  issues  to  the 
events  of  time.  As  to  Anne,  she  already 
swayed  the  will  of  the  English  monarch, 
and  she  resolved  to  share  his  throne  im- 
mediately his  marriage  with  Katherine 
was  lawfully  annulled.  Meanwhile  a 
treatise  was  composed  by  Henry  and 
several  of  his  prelates,  in  which  his  case 
was  supported  by  all  the  authority  which 
law  or  custom  had  sanctioned  since  the 
world  commenced,  and  by  all  the  argu- 
ments which  erudition  or  ingenuity  could 
supply.  A  copy  of  this  treatise  was  sent 
to  the  Pope,  and  Stephen  Gardiner  and 
Edmund  Fox,  the  King's  almoner,  were 
commissioned  to  obtain  a  favourable 


opinion  of  it,  and  to  procure  a  decretal 
bull  and  a  dispensation  for  the  marriage 
of  Henry  and  Anne  from  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  Having  obtained  the  dispen- 
sation and  some  other  unimportant  con- 
cessions, Fox  returned  to  England  ;  and 
Anne  Boleyn  mistaking  the  papal  in- 
struments for  the  Pope's  sanction  for 
the  divorce,  vented  her  feelings  in  a 
tumult  of  joy,  and  overwhelmed  Fox 
with  promises  of  place  and  patronage, 
in  gratitude  for  his  services.  Wolsey 
and  Campeggio  were  appointed  to  try 
the  validity  of  the  King  s  marriage ;  but 
before  Campeggio  arrived,public  business 
was  Suspended  by  the  sudden  appearance 
and  rapid  spread  of  that  alarming  epi- 
demic, the  sweating  sickness.  A  desire 
to  shun  the  contagion  induced  most  of 
the  nobles  to  shut  themselves  up  in  re- 
tirement ;  Henry  caught  the  alarm,  and 
sent  Anne  home  to  her  parents  at  Hever ; 
but  although  he  rejoined  his  Queen,  and 
took  part  with  her  in  her  daily  devotions, 
Anne  was  more  than  ever  the  object  of 
his  affection.  In  one  of  his  letters  to 
her  at  this  period,  he  says,  u  As  touch- 
ing your  abode  at  Hever,  you  know  what 
aire  doth  best  suit  you,  but  I  would  it 
were  come  to  that,  thereto  if  it  plcaso 
God  that  neither  of  us  need  care  for 
that,  for  I  assure  you  I  think  it  long." 

In  the  following  letter  his  fears  for 
her  health  are  rendered  apparent. 

"The  uneasiness  my  doubts  about 

your  health  gave  me,  disturbed  and 

frightened  me  exceedingly,  and  I  should 

not  have  had  any  quiet,  without  hearing 

a  certain  account.  But  now  since  youhave 

yet  felt  nothing,  I  hope  it  is  with  you  as 

with  us;  for  when  we  were  at  Walton, 

two  ushers,  two  valets  de  chambre,  and 

your  brother,  master  treasurer,  fell  ill, 

and'  are  now  quite  well ;  and  since  we 

have  returned  to  your  house  at  Hunsdon,* 

we  have  been  perfectly  well,  God  be 

praised,  and  have  not  at  present  one  sick 

person  in  the  family ;  and  I  think  if  you 

could  retire  from  the  Surrey  side,  as  we 

did,  you  would  escape  all  danger.  There 

is  another  thing  that  may  comfort  you, 

which  is,  that  in  truth  few  or  no  women 

have  been  seized  with  this  distemper, 

*  In  Essex,  purchased  by  the  King  of  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn  in  1612. 
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and  besides  no  person  of  our  court,  and 
tew  elsewhere  bare  died  of  it.  For 
which  reasons  I  beg  of  you,  my  entirely 
to  frighten  yourself,  nor  to 


be  too  uneasy  at  our  absence,  for  where- 
ever  I  am  I  am  yours ;  and  yet  we  must 
submit  to  our  misfortunes,  for  whoever 
will  struggle  against  fate  is  generally 
but  so  much  the  further  from  gaining  his 
end.  Wherefore  comfort  yourself  and 
take  courage,  and  make  this  misfortune 
as  easy  to  yourself  as  you  can,  and  I 
hope  shortly  to  make  you  sing  for  joy  of 
your  recal.  No  more  at  present  for  lack 
of  time,  but  that  I  wish  you  in  my  arms 
that  I  might  dispel  your  unseasonable 


Amongst  other  victims  to  the  pesti- 
lence was  Sir  William  Cary,  husband  of 
Mary  Boleyn,  on  whose  behalf  Anne 
wrote  to  Henry,  to  which  he  replied : 

u  With  regard  to  your  sister's  matter, 
I  have  caused  Walter  Welche  to  write 
to  my  lord  your  father  my  mind  thereon. 
Whereby  I  trust  that  Eve  shall  not  have 
power  to  deceive  Adam ;  for  surely  what- 
soever has  been  said  it  cannot  so  stand 
with  his  house,  but  that  he  must  needs 
take  her  his  natural  daughter  now  in  her 
extreme  necessity.  No  more  to  you  at 
the  present  time,  mine  own  darling,  but  I 
would  that  we  were  together  an  evening." 

From  this  letter  it  is  evident  that 
there  was  not,  as  Sanders  and  others 
would  have  us  believe,  an  estrangement 
between  Anne  and  Mary  Boleyn  at  this 
period. 

In  July,  whilst  Henry  had  as  yet  but 
partially  overcome  his  dread  of  the  in- 
fection, Anne  and  her  father  were  both 
seized  with  the  alarming  epidemic.  The 
King,  half  frantic  with  the  intelligence, 
despatched  Dr.  Butts  to  her  assistance, 
and  sent  her  the  following  tender  eptstle, 
in  which  his  feelings  are  forcibly  ex- 
pressed. 

"  There  came  to  me  at  night  the 
most  afflicting  news  possible.  On  these 
accounts  I  have  reason  to  grieve.  First, 
because  I  heard  of  the  sickness  of  my 
mistress,  whom  I  esteem  more  than  all 
the  world,  whoso  health  I  desire  as  much 
as  ray  own,  aud  the  half  of  whose  sick- 
I  would  willingly  bear  to  have  her 


cured.  Secondly,  because  I  fear  I  shall 
suffer  yet  longer  that  tedious  absence, 
which  has  hitherto  given  me  all  possible 
uneasiness,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  is 
likelv  to  give  me  more.  I  pray  God  he 
would  deliver  me  from  so  troublesome  a 
tormentor.  The  third  reason  is,  because 
the  physician  in  whom  I  trust  most  is 
absent  at  present,  when  he  could  do  me 
the  greatest  pleasure.  For  I  should 
hope  by  him  and  his  means  to  obtain 
one  of  my  principal  joys  in  this  world, 
that  is,  my  mistress  cured ;  however,  in 
default  of  him,  I  send  you  the  second, 
and  the  only  one  left,  praying  God  that 
he  may  soon  make  you  well,  and  then  I 
shall  love  him  more  than  ever.  I  be- 
seech you  to  be  governed  by  his  advices 
with  relation  to  your  illness,  by  your 
doing  which  I  hope  shortly  to  see  you 
again,  which  will  be  to  me  a  greater  cor- 
dial than  all  the  precious  stones  in  the 
world. 

"  Written  by  the  secretary,  who  is,  and 
always  will  be,  your  loyal  and  most 


*<  H.  R. 


Anne's  illness  was  of  short  duration ; 
and  such  was  her  eagerness  to  accomplish 
her  fatal  purpose,  that  one  of  the  first 
uses  she  made  of  her  convalescence,  was, 
with  a  want  of  sincerity  that  is  visible 
in  several  of  her  letters,  to  forward  the 
following  epistle  to  the  un forgiven  Wol- 
sey : — 

"My  Lord, 

"After  my  most  humble 
commendations,  this  shall  be  to  give 
unto  your  grace,  as  I  am  most  bound, 
my  humble  thanks  for  the  great  paiu 
and  travell  that  your  Grace  doth  take  in 
studying,  by  your  wisdom  and  great  dili- 
gence, how  to  bring  to  pass  honourably 
the  greatest  wealth  that  is  possible  to 
come  to  any  creature  living,  and  in  es- 
pecially remembering  how  wretched  and 
unworthy  I  am  in  comparison  to  his 
Highness.  And  for  you  I  do  know  my- 
self never  to  have  deserved  by  my  deserts 
that  you  should  take  these  great  pains 
for  me.  Yet  daily  of  your  goodness  I 
do  perceive  by  my  friends ;  and  though 
that  I  had  not  knowledge  by  them,  the 
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daily  proof  of  your  deeds  doth  declare 
your  words  and  writing  towards  me  to 
De  true.  Now,  good  my  Lord,  your  dis- 
cretion may  consider  as  yet  how  little  it 
is  in  my  power  to  recompense  you,  but 
all  only  with  my  good  will,  the  which  I 
assure  you  that  after  this  matter  is 
brought  to  pass,  you  shall  find  me  as  I 
am  bound.  In  the  meantime  to  owe  you 
my  service,  and  then  look  what  thing  in 
this  world  I  can  imagine  to  do  you 
pleasure  in,  you  shall  find  me  the  glad- 
dest woman  in  the  world  to  do  it.  And 
next  unto  the  King's  grace,  of  one  thine 
I  make  you  full  promise  to  be  assured 
to  have  it,  and  that  is  my  hearty  love 
unfeignedly  during  my  life.  And  being 
fully  determined  with  God's  grace  never 
to  change  this  purpose,  f  make  an 
end  of  this  my  rude  and  true-meaned 
letter,  praying  our  Lord  to  send  you 
much  increase  of  honour  with  long  ufe. 

"  Written  with  the  hand  of  her  that 
beseeches  your  Grace  to  accept  this  letter 
as  proceeding  from  one  that  is  bound  to 
be  your  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

"Anne  Boleyn." 

That  Henry  was  aware  of  the  deceit 
that  Anne  was  practising  toward  Wolsey, 
is  evident  by  the  following  epistle  ad- 
dressed to  that  prelate,  and  penned  con- 
jointly by  the  royal  wooer  and  his  mis- 

"My  Lord, 

"  In  my  most  humble  wise 
that  my  heart  can  think,  I  desire  you  to 
pardon  me,  that  I  am  so  bold  to  trouble 
you  with  my  simple  and  rude  writing, 
esteeming  it  to  proceed  from  her  that  is 
much  desirous  to  learn  that  your  Grace 
doth  well,  as  I  perceive  by  this  bearer 
that  you  do,  the  which  I  pray  God  long 
to  continue.  I  am  most  bound  to  pray, 
for  I  do  know  the  great  pains  and  trouble 
that  you  have  taken  for  me  both  day  and 
night  is  never  likely  to  be  recompensed 
on  my  part  but  alone  in  loving  you,  next 
to  the  King's  mrace,  above  all  creatures 
living;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  daily 
proofs  of  my  deeds  will  manifest,  declare, 
and  affirm  my  writing  to  be  true,  and  I 
do  trust  you  do  think  the  same.  My 
Lord,  I  do  assure  you  I  do  long  to  hear 


from  you  news  of  the  legate,  for  I  hope 
an'  they  come  from  you  they  shall  be 
very  good  ;  and  I  am  sure  you  desire  it 
as  much  as  I  do,  and  more  if  it  were 
possible,  as  I  know  it  is  not.  And  thus 
remaining  in  a  steadfast  hope,  I  make  an 
end  of  my  letter,  written  with  the  hand 
of  her  that  is  most  bounded  to  be." 

Postscript  subjoined  by  Henry. 

"  The  writer  of  this  letter  would  not 
cease  till  she  had  caused  me  likewise  to  set 
my  band,  desiring  you,  though  it  be  short, 
to  take  it  in  good  part.  I  assure  you 
there  is  neither  of  us  but  that  greatly 
desires  to  see  you,  and  are  much  more 
joyous  to  hear  that  you  have  escaped 
this  plague  so  well,  trusting  the  fury 
thereof  to  be  past,  especially  to  him 
who  keepeth  good  diet,  as  I  trust  you 
do.  The  not  hearing  of  the  legate 
arriving  in  France,  causes  us  somewhat 
to  muse,  notwithstanding  we  trust  by 
your  diligence  and  vigilance,  with  the 
assistance  of  Almighty  God,  shortly  to 
be  eased  out  of  that  trouble.  No  more 
to  you  at  this  time,  but  that  I  pray  God 
send  you  good  health  and  prosperity  as 
the  writer  would.  By  your  loving 
sovereign  and  friend, 

"  H.  R." 

Anne's  duplicity  increased  with  her 
desire  to  hasten  the  divorce ;  Wolsey  she 
viewed  as  the  prime  agent  in  the  matter ; 
and  although  she  bitterly  hated  him  for 
the  part  he  had  played  in  depriving  her 
of  young  Percy,  when,  to  avoid  the  fur- 
ther threats  and  entreaties  of  his  Sove- 
reign, and  to  gain  time  till  the  arrival 
of  Campeggio,  he  pretended  to  fall  ill  of 
the  sweating  sickness,  she  sent  him  an 
epistle,  if  possible,  more  full  of  deceitful 
protestations  and  flattery  than  those  al- 
ready quoted.    It  runs  thus  : 

«  My  Lord, 

11  In  most  humble  wise  that  my 
poor  heart  can  think,  I  do  thank  your 
Grace  for  your  kind  letter,  and  for  your 
rich  and  your  goodly  present,  the  which 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  deserve  without 
your  help,  of  which  I  have  hitherto  had 
so  great  a  plenty,  that  all  the  days  of  my 
life  I  am  most  bound  of  all  creatures, 
next  the  King's  grace,  to  love  and  serve 
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your  Graee,  of  the  which  I  beseech  you 
never  to  doubt  it,  that  ever  I  shall  vary 
from  this  thought,  so  long  as  any  breath 
is  in  my  body.  And,  as  touching  your 
Glare's  trouble  with  the  sweat,  I  thank 
our  Lord  that  them  that  I  desired  and 
prayed  for  are  escaped,  and  that  is  the 
Kin?  and  you ;  not  doubting  but  that 
God  h:is  preserved  von  both  for  great 
causes  known  only  of  His  high  wisdom. 
And  :is  for  the?  comin?  of  the  legate,  I 
testa  that  much,  and  if  it  be  God's  plea- 
sure, I  pray  Him  to  send  this  matter 
shortly  to  a  good  end.  and  then  I  trust, 
my  I^»nl,  to  recompense  part  of  your  groat 
pains.  In  the  which,  I  must  require 
you  in  the  meantime  to  accept  my  good 
will  in  the  stead  of  the  power,  the  which 
must  proceed  partly  from  you,  as  our 
Lord  knowcth,  to  whom  I  "beseech  to 
send  you  lontr  life,  with  continuance  in 
honour.  "Written  with  the  hand  of  her 
that  is  most  bound  to  be, 

44  Your  humble  and  obedient  servant, 
41  Anna  Boleyn." 

The  ravages  of  the  pestilence  having 
subsided,  Anne,  thirsting  for  admiration 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  palace,  returned 
to  court  on  the  eighteenth  of  August. 
Her  empire  was  now  more  confirmed 
than  ever  ;  and  the  French  ambassador, 
who  had  predicted  the  estrangement  of 
the  King's  affection  during  her  absence, 
now  confessed  his  error,  and  declared 
that  Henry's  mad  passion  for  her  could 
only  be  cured  by  the  miraculous  inter- 
position of  heaven. 

The  Queen  was  packed  off  to  Green- 
wich with  but  little  ceremony,  and  the 
favoured  maid  of  honour  lodged  in 
splendid  apartments  adjoining  those  of 
tnc  King.  But,  at  this  crisis,  the  mur- 
murs of  the  nation  in  favour  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  threatened  insurrection 
in  the  north,  seriously  alarmed  the  Kin«* 
and  his  advisers.  The  prudent  Lord 
Rochford  advised  that  Anne  should  be  dis- 
missed from  the  court ;  and  as  Campeggio 
was  expected  from  Rome,  these  consider- 
ations, combined  with  a  sense  of  decency, 
now  that  the  validity  of  his  marriage 
was  about  to  l>e  tried,  induced  Henry  to 
desire  his  mistress  to  retiro  for  a  period 
to  her  father's  residence  at  Hever  Castle. 


44  Whereat,"  says  one  of  her  contempo- 
raries, 44  she  smoked  mightily."  But  as 
the  King  insisted  on  her  departure,  she 
left  the  court  in  a  towering  rage,  vow- 
ing that  she  would  never  return  again. 

Her  position  at  this  period  appeared 
to  her  to  be  critical.  Should  the  King 
relinquish  his  purpose,  he  would  still  re- 
main a  king,  whilst  she  would  be  ruined. 
Her  mind  was  constantly  on  the  rack. 
She  entertained  doubts  of  the  Pope,  and 
suspicions  of  Wolsey ;  and  that  some- 
thing like  recrimination  passed  between 
her  and  her  royal  lover,  who,  however, 
to  do  him  justice,  continued,  in  impas- 
sioned epistles,  to  transmit  to  her  almost 
hourly  intelligence  of  Campeggio's  ap- 
proach, is  evident,  by  the  following 
billet  from  Henry  to  Anne,  shortly  after 
she  left  court:— 

44  Although,  my  mistress,  you  have 
not  been  pleased  to  remember  the  pro* 
mise  which  you  made  me  when  I  was 
last  with  you,  which  was  that  I  should 
hear  news  of  you,  and  have  an  answer  to 
my  last  letter,  yet,  I  think,  it  belongs  to 
a  true  servant,  since  otherwise  he  can 
know  nothing,  to  send  to  inquire  of  his 
mistress'  health ;  and  for  to  acquit  my- 
self of  the  office  of  a  true  servant,  I  send 
you  this  letter,  begging  you  to  give  me 
an  account  of  the  state  you  are  in, 
which,  I  pray  God,  may  continue  as  long 
in  prosperity  as  I  wish  my  own. 

44  H.  R," 

Campeggio's  arrival  at  Paris,  he  thus 
announces  to  her : — 

44  The  reasonable  request*  of  your  last 
letter,  with  the  pleasure  I  also  take  to 
know  them,  causes  me  to  send  you  now 
this  news.  The  legate  which  we  most 
desire  arrived  at  Paris  on  Sunday  or 
Monday  last  past,  so  that  I  trust,  by  the 
next  Monday,  to  hear  of  his  arrival  at 
Calais ;  and  then  I  trust,  within  a  while 
after,  to  enjoy  that  which  I  have  so  long 
longed  for,  to  God's  pleasure,  and  bjth 
our  comforts." 

Campeggio,  being  aged  and  diseased, 
reached  London  in  such  a  state  of  suf- 
fering and  weakness,  that  he  was  carried 
on  a  litter  to  his  lodgings,  where,  for 
some  time,  he  was  confined  to  his  bed. 
Frequent  fits  of  the  gout,  and  the  false 
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rumour  of  the  Pope's  death,  retarded 
his  endeavours  to  open  the  legatine 
court.  Anne's  impatience  accused  the 
Cardinal  of  wilful  delay,  which  so  irri- 
tated Henry,  who  at  this  period  believed 
in  Campeggio's  intentions  to,  at  all  ha- 
zards, pronounce  in  favour  of  the  divorce, 
that  he  sent  her  the  following  mild  re- 
proof:— 

"  To  inform  you  what  joy  it  is  to  mc 
to  understand  of  your  conformableness 
with  reason,  and  of  the  suppressing  of 
your  inutile  and  vain  thoughts  and  fan- 
tasies with  the  bridle  of  reason,  I  as- 
sure you  all  the  goodness  of  this  world 
could  not  counterpoise  for  my  satisfac- 
tion in  the  knowledge  and  certainty 
thereof.  Therefore,  good  sweetheart, 
continue  the  same,  not  only  in  this,  but 
in  all  your  doings  hereafter,  for  whereby 
shall  come  both  to  you  and  me  the  great- 
est quietness  that  may  be  in  this  world. 
The  cause  why  the  bearer  stays  so  long, 
is  the  gear  I  have  had  to  dress  for  you, 
which  I  trust  ere  long  to  see  you  occupy ; 
and  then  I  trust  to  occupy  yours,  which 
shall  be  recom  pence  enough  to  me  for  all 
my  pains  and  labour.  The  unfeigned 
sickness  of  this  well- willing  legate  doth 
somewhat  retard  this  access  to  your 
person  ;  but  I  trust  verily,  when  God 
shall  send  him  health,  he  will  with  dili- 
gence recompence  his  demur.  For  I 
know  well  where  he  hath  said  (foment- 
ing the  saying  and  bruit  noise  that  he  is 
deemed  imperial),  that  it  shall  be  well 
known  in  this  matter  that  he  is  not  im- 
perial. And  this,  for  lack  of  time, 
farewell. 

"H.  E." 

As  Anne  was  dissatisfied  with  Dur- 
ham House,  a  stately  building  in  the 
Strand,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  which  the  King  had 
already  bestowed  upon  her  or  her  father, 
Henry,  in  his  solicitude  for  her  return  to 
court,  employed  Wolsey  to  secure  for 
her  Suffolk  iouse,  a  splendid  mansion 
near  to  the  Cardinal's  favourite  residence 
at  Whitehall,  then  known  as  York 
House.  The  allusion  to  gear  in  the 
above  letter  doubtless  applies  to  the  fur- 
nishing and  fitting-np  of  Suffolk  House ; 


and  in  another  epistle  to  Anne,  the  King 
announces  his  success  in  securing  that 
noble  mansion,  in  the  following  words : 

"  Darling,  as  touching  a  lodging  for 
you,  we  have  gotten  one  by  my  Lord  Car- 
dinal's means,  the  like  whereof  could 
not  have  been  found  hereabouts  for  all 
causes,  as  this  bearer  shall  more  show 
you." 

The  next  letter  Henry  evidently  pen- 
ned to  soothe  the  impatience  of  his  mis- 
tress, and  to  hasten  her  arrival  in  Lon- 
don. 

**  The  approach  of  the  time  which  I 
have  so  long  expected,  rejoices  me  so 
much,  that  it  seems  almost  really  come. 
However,  the  entire  accomplishment 
cannot  be  till  the  two  persons  meet, 
which  meeting  is  more  desired  by  me 
than  any  thing  in  this  world;  for 
what  joy  can  be  greater  upon  earth  than 
to  have  the  company  of  her  who  is  my 
dearest  friend,  knowing  likewise  that 
she  does  the  same  on  her  part,  the  think- 
ing on  which  gives  great  pleasure.  You 
may  judge  what  effect  the  presence  of 
that  person  must  have  on  me,  whose  ab- 
sence has  made  a  greater  wound  in  my 
heart  than  either  words  or  writing  can 
express,  and  which  nothing  can  cure  but 
her  return.  I  beg  you,  dear  mistress, 
to  tell  your  father  from  me  that  1  desire 
him  to  hasten  the  appointment  by  two 
days,  that  he  may  be  m  court  before  the 
old  term,  or,  at  furthest,  on  the  day  pre- 
fixed, for  otherwise  I  shall  think  him  not 
inclined  to  do  the  lovers'  turn,  as  he  said 
he  would,  nor  to  answer  my  expectation. 
No  more  at  present,  for  want  of  time, 
hoping  shortly  that,  by  word  of  mouth, 
I  shall  tell  you  the  rest  of  my  sufferings 
from  your  absence. 

"H.  R." 

Anne' 8  propensity  to  tattle,  and  boast 
of  her  ascendancy  over  the  King,  caused 
Henry  no  little  uneasiness;  the  mild- 
ness of  his  reproof,  when  he  learned 
that  what  he  had  written  to  her  in  con- 
fidence, was  well  known  in  London,  is, 
considering  the  offence,  a  proof  that 
Henry,  if  a  selfish  husband,  was,  at 
least,  an  indulgent  lover.   He  says : 
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"  Dajllino, 

"  I  heartily  recommend  me  to 
you,  ascertaining  you,  that  I  am  a  little 
perplexed  with  such  things  as  your  bro- 
ther shall,  on  my  part,  declare  unto 
you,  to  whom,  I  pray,  you  will  give  full 
credit,  for  it  were  too  long  to  write. 


In  my  last  letters  I  writ  to  you  that  I 
trusted  shortly  to  see  you,  which  is  bet- 


ter known  at  London  than  any  that  is 
about  me  ;  wherefore  I  not  a  little  mar- 
vel, but  lack  of  discreet  handling  must 
needs  be  the  cause  thereof.  No  more 
to  you  at  this  time,  but  that  I  trust, 
shortly  our  meeting  shall  not  depend 
upon  other  men's  light  handling,  but 
upon  your  own.  Writ  by  the  hand  of 
him  that  longs  to  be  yours." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Anne  comes  to  London. — Keeps  Christmas  at  Greenwich — Writes  to  Gardiner — 
Cramp  rings — Fall  of  Wolsey — The  new  cabinet — Amies  strength  of  character — 
Book  of  prophecies—  Cromwell '§  bold  expedient— Anne  created  Marchioness  of 
Pembroke— The  French  Ambassador* s  account  of  Henry  and  Anne — Wyatts 
verses  to  Anne — She  goes  with  the  King  to  France— The  entertainment— The 
return. 


N  December,  1528, 
Anne  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  took  up 
her  abode  in  Suf- 
folk House ;  where, 
surrounded  by  her 
nearest  relations,  she 
daily  hold  levees, 
dispensed  patronage,  assumed  all  the 
pomp  of  royalty,  and  was  honoured  by 
the  King's  ministers  and  courtiers,  and 
even  by  the  foreign  ambassadors,  as  the 
future  Queen  of  England.  During  the 
Christmas  festivity,  Henry  rejoined  his 
Queen  at  Greenwich ;  ana  Anne,  with  a 
lack  of  delicacy,  and  an  indiscretion 
truly  remarkable,  excited  the  suspicion 
even  of  her  friends,  by  accompanying 
the  King  thither.  She  occupied  apart- 
ments away  from  those  of  the  Queen ; 
but  this  only  rendered  her  position  more 
doubtful  and  objectionable,  and  gave  at 
least  an  appearance  of  probability  to  the 
now  widely  circulated  rumours,  that  she 
already  shared  her  bed  with  the  King. 

When  Gardiner  was  again  despatched 
to  Rome,  to  plead  for  the  divorce,  in 
the  spring  of  1529,  Anne  made  him  a 
present  of  some  cramp  rings,*  and  as- 

•  These  rings  were  of  metal,  and  after  the 
Queen  had  consecrated  them  with  great  and 
solemn  ceremony,  they  were  deemed  a  cer- 
tain cure  for  th«  cramp.   Like  the  galvanic 


sured  him  of  her  friendship  in  the  fol- 
lowing kind-worded  epistle : — 

M  Mr,  Stephen, "f 

"I  thank  you  for  my  letter, 
wherein  I  nerceive  the  willing  and  faith- 
ful mind  that  you  have  to  do  me  plea- 
sure, not  doubting,  but  as  much  as  is 
possible  for  man's  wit  to  imagine  you 
will  do.  I  Dray  God  to  send  you  well 
to  speed  in  all  your  matters,  so  that  you 
will  put  me  to  the  study  how  to  reward 
your  high  service.  I  do  trust  in  God 
you  shall  not  repent  it,  and  that  the  end 
of  this  journey  shall  be  more  pleasant 
to  me  than  your  first,  for  that  was  but  a 
rejoicing  hope,  which  ceasing,  the  lack 
of  it  does  put  me  to  the  more  pain,  and 
they  that  are  partakers  with  me  as  yon 
do  know.  And  therefore,  I  do  trust, 
that  this  hard  beginning  shall  make  the 
better  ending. 

"  Mr.  Stephen,  I  send  you  here 
cramp  rings,  for  you  and  Mr.  Gregory 
(Cassali),  and  Mr.  Peter,  praying  you 
to  distribute  them  as  you  think  best; 
and  have  me  recommended  heartily  to 
them  both,  as  she  (I),  that  you  may  as- 

• 

rings  of  the  present  day,  their  efficacy  mar 
be  attributed  solely  to  the  superstitious  faith 
of  the  wearer,  who  believing  himself  cured, 
was  cured, 
f  Stephen  was  Gardiner's  Christian 
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sore  them,  will  be  glad  to  do  them  any 
pleasure  which  shall  lay  in  my  power. 
And  thus  I  make  an  end,  praying  God 
send  yon  good  health.  Written  at 
Greenwich,  the  fourth  day  of  April, 
"  By  your  anxious  friend, 
"  Anne  Boleyn." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  of- 
fice of  consecrating  the  cramp  rings  ap- 
pertained especially  to  the  Queen ;  and 
as  Anne  was  not  yet  the  consort  of 
Henry,  it  becomes  a  question  how  she 
could  have  become  possessed  of  the  rings 
which  she  sent  to  Gardiner  with  the 
above  letter ;  perhaps  the  King,  with  a 
stretch  of  his  lordly  prerogative,  ob- 
tained them,  and  gave  tnem  to  her ;  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  perhaps,  she  al- 
ready exercised  all  the  functions  of  a 
Queen  Consort.  But  however  this  may 
be,  she  at  this  period  completely  con- 
trolled the  will  of  ner  lover ;  and,  what  is 
remarkable,  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  both 
bigoted  Catholics,  and  Cranmcr,  a  staunch 
Reformer,  were  the  three  most  energetic 
ecclesiastics  for  the  divorce,  and  they 
allowed  their  elevation  chiefly  to  her 
patronage. 

The  abrupt  adjournment  of  the  con- 
sistorial  court,  without  the  object  for 
which  it  had  been  held  being  obtained, 
increased  the  fire  of  Anne's  anger  against 
Wobey,  and  determined  her  to  compass 
his  ruin.  Not  long  since  she  had  pre- 
vailed upon  the  King,  to  recall  Sir  Tho- 
mas Cheney,  whom  Wolsey  had  ba- 
nished from  the  court  for  some  offence , 
and  prompted  by  this  victory,  she  now 
threw  off  the  mask,  openly  avowed  her 
hostility,  and  eagerly  seconding  the 
Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  her 
father,  the  Viscount  Rochford,  to  preci- 
pitate the  downfall  of  the  minister  she 
so  bitterly  hated,  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  King,  letters,  which,  if  written  by 
Wolsey,  afford  evident  proofs  of  his  du- 
plicity. But,  despite  Anne's  malice, 
Wolsey,  after  many  disappointments, 
obtained  permission  to  accompany  Cam- 
peggio,  when  that  prelate  took  leave  of 
the  King  at  Grafton.  Campcggio  was 
received  with  all  the  attention  and  cour- 
tesy due  to  his  rank,  whilst  Wolsey 
found,  to  his  sorrow,  that  no  preparation 


had  been  made  for  his  reception ;  and  al- 
though his  colleague  was  ushered  into 
a  stately  chamber,  he  was  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  Sir  Henry  Norris  for 
even  a  temporary  accommodation.  When 
he  was  introduced  into  the  presence, 
every  courtier  anticipated  his  disgrace ; 
but,  to  their  surprise,  the  King  cordially 
welcomed  him,  and  taking  him  familiarly 
by  the  hand,  led  him  aside  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  conversed  with  him  for 
some  time.  Wolsey  dined  with  the  mi- 
nisters, the  King  took  his  midday  meal 
in  his  chamber  with  Anne,  who  was  so 
alarmdd  and  irritated  at  Henry's  con- 
duct, that  in  the  presence  of  the  waiters 
she  arraigned  the  Cardinal's  mal-admi- 
nistration,  reprobated  the  heavy  loans 
ho  had  contracted  in  the  Sovereign's 
name,  and  declared,  that  had  Suffolk, 
Norfolk,  or  any  other  nobleman,  adven- 
tured but  half  as  much,  they  would 
long  ere  this  have  lost  their  heads. 

M  Then  I  perceive  you  are  not  the  Car- 
dinal's friend,"  replied  Henry,  amused,  or 
perhaps  flattered,  by  Anne's  inquietude. 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  she  rejoined,  "  I  have 
no  cause,  nor  any  that  love  you;  no 
more  hath  your  Grace,  if  you  do  but 
well  consider  his  indirect  and  unlawful 
doings." 

The  waiters  soon  cleared  the  tables  ; 
and  so  little  was  the  effect  produced  by 
this  discourse  upon  the  King,  that  he 
admitted  Wolsey  to  a  private  evening 
conference  of  two  hours,  during  which 
time,  Anne  endured  by  anticipation 
all  the  torments  of  disappointed  am- 
bition, for  she  believed  her  cause  lost 
for  ever,  if  Wolsey  were  restored  to  the 
King's  confidence.  Henry  promised  to 
see  Wolsey  again  the  next  morning ;  but 
Anne  prevented  the  meeting,  by  pre- 
vailing on  the  King  to  accompany  her 
to  view  a  tract  of  land  he  intended  to 
convert  into  a  park,  since  called  Hare- 
well  Park;  and  whilst  dining  in  this  ro- 
mantic retreat,  extorted  from  him  a  pro- 
mise that  he  would  never  more  speak  to 
the  Cardinal. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Campeggio's 
luggage  was  rifled  at  Dover,  under  pre- 
tence that  he  was  carrying  away  some 
of  Wolsey's  treasures,  but  really  to 
search  for  Henry's  billet-doux  to  Anne, 
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which  had  been  abstracted  from  the 
royal  cabinet  at  Whitehall,  but  which 
could  not  be  found,  as  they  had  already 
been  sent  to  Rome,  where  they  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  Vatican  library,  se- 
venteen in  number,  but  without  dates. 

Wolsey's  fall  was  rapid.     A  false 
charge  of  premunire  was  brought  against 
him.    The  blow,  although  not  unex- 
pected, plunged  him  in  despair.  He 
Knew,  he  said,  there  was  a  44  night 
crow"  (meaning  Anne  Boleyn),  that  pos- 
sessed the  royal  ear,  and  misrepresented 
the  most  harmless  of  his  actions.  He 
therefore  resigned  the  seals,  transferred 
to  the  King  the  whole  of  his  property, 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  indictment,  and 
threw  himself  without  reserve  on  the 
royal  mercy.    He  then  prevailed  upon 
Sir  Henry  Norris  to  intercede  for  him 
with  his  fair  foe,  and  from  time  to  time 
anxiously  inquired  of  him,   "  Yf  the 
dyspleasure  of  my  ladyc  Anne  be  some- 
what asswaged,  as  her  favour  was  the 
only  help  and  remedy."    In  allusion  to 
his  situation,  the  Bishop  of  Bayonne 
■ays  in  one  of  his  letters,  44 1  have  been 
to  visit  the  Cardinal  in  his  distress,  and 
have  witnessed  the  most  striking  change 
of  fortune.     He  explained  to  me  his 
hard  case  in  the  worst  rhetoric  that  ever 
was  heard.     Both  his  tongue  and  his 
heart  failed  him.     He  recommended 
himself  to  the  pity  of  the  King  and 
Madame  (Francis  and  his  mother)  with 
sighs  and  tears,  and  at  last  left  me  with- 
out saying  anything  near  so  moving  ns 
his  appearance.    His  face  is  dwindled 
to  half  its  natural  size.     In  truth,  his 
misery  is  such,  that  his  enemies,  English- 
men as  they  are,  cannot  help  pitying 
him.    Still  they  will  carry  things  to  ex- 
tremities.   As  for  his  legation,  the  seals, 
his  authority,  &c,  he  thinks  no  more  of 
them.    He  is  willing  to  give  up  every- 
thing, even  the  shirt  from  his  back,  and 
live  in  hermitage,  if  the  King  will  but 
desist  from  his  displeasure."    In  De- 
cember 1529,  the  Cardinal  became  dan- 
gerously ill,  which  so  alarmed  Henry 
that  he  exclaimed,  41  God  forbid  that  he 
should  die  !  I  would  not  lose  him  for 
twenty  thousand  pounds."      He  im- 
mediately dispatched  Dr.  Butts  and  three 
other  physicians  to  the  Cardinal's  aid, 


and,  as  a  further  assurance  of  his  un- 
abated attachment,  sent  him  a  valuable 
ring,  and  compelled  Anne  Boleyn  to 
forward  him  a  tablet  of  gold  for  a  token 
of  reconciliation.  The  kindness  of  the 
Kin?  quieted  the  agitation  of  Wolsey's 
mind,  and  restored  him  to  health  ;  but 
his  enemies  allowed  him  no  peace.  His 
vicinity  to  the  court  displeased  Anne 
and  her  friends;  Norfolk  sent  him  word 
that  he  would  tear  him  with  his  teeth 
if  he  did  not  instantly  depart  to  the 
north ;  and  shortly  after  his  departure. 
Anne,  to  satisfy  her  vengeance,  caused 
him  to  be  arrested  for  high  treason, 
which  so  overpowered  his  already  broken 
spirits,  that  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  No- 
vember, a  dysentery  put  a  period  to  his 
existence,  and  saved  the  executioner  the 
unpleasant  office  of  striking  on  his 
head. 

On  the  removal  of  Wolsey,  a  new 
cabinet  was  formed,  consisting  of  the 
Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Anne's 
father,  Viscount  Rochford,  afterwards 
created  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  and  Dr. 
Stephen  Gardener.  These  six  formed 
the  council ;  but,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  French  ambassador,  Anne  Boleyn 
was  the  real  minister,  who  through  her 
father,  and  her  uncle  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, ruled  the  cabinet,  and  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  her  charms  completely  swayed 
the  mind  and  will  of  her  royal  wooer. 
In  obtaining  and  preserving  this  empire, 
Anne  discovered  more  than  ordinary 
energy  and  powers  of  understanding. 
Of  her  strength  of  character  she  is  said 
to  have  given  several  convincing  proofs. 
On  one  occasion  she  persuaded  Henry 
to  visit  a  spot  in  Woodstock  forest,  said 
to  be  haunted,  and  of  which  there  was 
a  prediction  extant  that  the  King  who 
approached  it  would  instantly  die  ;  and 
she  enjoyed  with  him  the  triumph  he 
had  obtained  over  his  superstitious  fears. 
Another  instance  related  by  Wyatt,shows 
what  little  regard  she  paid  to  pretended 
prophecies. 

14  There  was  conveyed  to  her,"  says 
Wyatt,  u  a  book  pretending  old  prophe- 
cies, wherein  was  represented  the  figure 
of  some  personages  with  the  letter  H 
upon  one,  A  upon  another,  and  K  upon 
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a  third,  which  an  expounder  thereupon 
took  npon  him  to  interpret  by  the  king 
and  his  wives,  and  to  her  personage  cer- 
tain destruction  if  she  married  the  King. 
This  book  coming  into  her  chamber,  she 
opened,  and  finding  the  contents,  called 
to  her  maid  who  also  bore  her  name. 

44  4  Come  hither,  Nan,'  said  she,  4  see 
here  a  book  of  prophecies,  this  is  the 
King,  this  is  the  Queen  mourning  and 
wringing  her  hands,  and  this  is  myself 
with  ray  head  cut  off.' 

44  The  maid  answered,  4  If  I  thought  it 
true,  though  he  were  an  Emperor  I  would 
not  marry  him  with  that  condition.' 

14  4  Tut  Nan,'  replied  Anne  Boleyn, 
1 1  think  the  book  a  bauble,  and  for  the 
hopo  I  have  that  this  realm  may  be 
happy  by  my  issue,  I  am  resolved  to 
have  him  whatever  may  become  of  me.'  " 

But  whatever  might  be  Anne's  desire 
to  become  the  wife  of  Henry,  the  opinion 
of  all  Christendom  was  greatly  against 
her,  Luther  and  many  others  declared 
that  it  would  even  be  better  for  the  King 
to  marry  a  second  wife,  than  to  dissolve 
his  present  marriage.  The  Pope  secretly 
favoured  this  view  of  the  case,  and  in- 
deed Anne's  path  to  the  queenly  chair 
would  long  have  remained  rugged  and 
doubtful,  nad  not  Cromwell  prevailed 
upon  the  King  to  adopt  his  bold  ex- 
pedient of  separating  the  English  church 
from  the  Papal  See.  From  this  time 
all  the  obstructions  to  the  consummation 
of  her  desires  fast  disappeared.  The 
King,  after  driving  Katherine  of  Arragon 
from  Windsor,  made  Anne  his  constant 
companion,  and  on  the  ninth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1532,  conferred  on  her  the  hand- 
some sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  per 
year  for  life,  and  created  her  Marchion- 
ess of  Pembroke,  a  title  rare  and  hon- 
ourable in  England,  and  never  before 
conferred  on  any  unmarried  female. 

The  habits  and  manners  of  Henry  and 
Anne  at  this  period  are  thus  described 
by  the  French  ambassador,  Cardinal  du 
Bellai,  44 1  should  be  unjust  not  to  ac- 
knowledge the  handsome  and  very  friend- 
ly attentions  I  have  received  from  the 
King  and  his  court,  and  in  particular  the 
familiar  intimacy  to  which  he  has  ad- 
mitted me.  I  am  every  day  along  with 
him  hunting,  he  chats  familiarly  of  his 


private  affairs,  and  takes  as  much  trouble 
to  make  me  a  partaker  of  his  sports  and 
pleasures,  as  if  I  were  in  reality  the 
superior  personage.  Sometimes  Madam 
Anne  joins  our  party,  when  each  of  them 
are  equipt  with  the  bow  and  arrows,  as  is, 
you  know,  the  English  style  of  hunting. 
Sometimes  he  places  us  both  in  a  spot 
where  we  shall  be  sure  to  see  him  shoot 
the  deer  as  they  pass,  and  whenever  he 
reaches  a  lodge  appropriated  to  his  ser- 
vants, he  alights  to  tell  them  of  all  the 
feats  he  has  performed,  and  of  all  that 
he  is  about  to  do.  The  Lady  Anne  pre- 
sented me  with  a  complete  hunting  suit, 
including  a  hat,  a  bow  and  arrows,  and 
a  greyhound.  Do  not  fancy  I  announce 
this  gift  to  make  you  believe  I  am 
thought  worthy  to  possess  a  lady's  fa- 
vour, I  merely  state  it  to  let  you  see  how 
much  this  prince  values  the  friendship 
of  our  monarch,  for  whatever  this  lady 
does  is  by  King  Henry's  suggestion." 

In  another  letter,  dated  Han  well,  the 
Cardinal  intimates  how  anxiously  Henry 
desires  that  Anno  Boleyn  should  be  in- 
vited 
Francis 

proceeds  du  Bellai,  44  our  sovereign,  if  he 
wished  to  gratify  the  King  and  Madam 
Anne,  could  devise  nothing  better  than 
to  authorize  me  to  entreat  that  she  may 
accompany  him  to  Calais,  to  be  there  re- 
ceived ana  entertained  with  due  respect. 
It  is  nevertheless  desirable  that  there  be 
no  company  of  ladies,  since  there  is  al- 
ways better  cheer  without  them,  but  in 
that  case  it  would  be  necessary  the  King 
of  France  should  bring  the"  Queen  of 
Navarre  to  Boulogne,  that  she  might  in 
like  manner  receive  and  entertain  the 
King  of  England.  I  shall  not  mention 
with  whom  this  idea  originates,  being 
pledged  to  secrecy,  but  you  may  be  well 
assured  I  do  not  write  without  authority. 
As  to  the  Queen  of  France  she  is  quite 
out  of  question,  as  he  would  not  meet 
her  for  the  world,  that  Spanish  costume 
is  to  him  as  abhorrent  as  the  very  devil. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  assures  me  that 
much  good  may  be  expected  to  result 
from  this  interview,  ana  that  it  will  re- 
dound to  the  honour  and  glory  of  both 
nations.  Let  me>  however,  whisper  that 
our  King  ought  to  exclude  from  his  train 


rouuuiu  i/v  in- 
meeting  with 
;is  the  First.    44 1  am  convinced," 
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all  imperialists,  if  any  such  there  be  in 
his  court,  and  to  take  especial  care  that 
no  mischievous  wags,  or  eoxcomical  jest- 
ers accompany  him,  a  species  of  charac- 
ter utterly  detested  by  the  English." 

It  was  probably  at  this  period,  that 
Wyatt,  beholding  in  Anne  his  future 
Queen,  addressed  to  her  the  following 
elegant  and  tender  verses : 

*  Forget  not  yet  the  tried  Intent 
Of  such  a  truth  as  I  have  meant, 
My  great  travail  so  gladly  spent— 

Forget  not  yet* 
"  Forget  not  yet  when  first  began 
The  merry  life  ye  knew  since  when 
The  suit  the  service  none  tell  can- 
Forget  not  yet. 

44  Forget  not  yet  the  great  assays 
The  cruel  wrong,  the  scorn ful  ways, 
The  painful  patience  and  delays— 

Forget  not  yet. 

"  Forget  not,  oh  !  forget  not  this, 
How  long  ago  have  been  and  is 
The  mind  that  never  meant  amiss— 

Forget  not  yet. 

"  Forget  not  now  thine  own  approved, 
Th«  which  so  long  hsth  thee  so  loved, 
Whose  stedfast  faith  yet  never  moved — 

Forget  not  yet." 

On  the  eleventh  of  October,  Anne 
Boleyn,  attended  by  the  Marchioness  of 
Derby  and  several  other  ladies  of  the 
first  quality,  accompanied  Henry  to 
Calais,  where,  on  the  seventeenth,  llenry 
settled  upon  her  lands  in  Herts,  Somer- 
set, Essex,  and  Wales  ;  and  the  grand 
Master  of  France  sent  her  a  present  of 
choice  grapes,  pears,  and  other  fruit. 
On  the  twenty-first  the  King  and  his 
suite  proceeded  to  Boulogne,  where  Fran- 
cis the  First,  King  of  France,  who,  to 
the  disappointment  of  Anne,  brought  no 
ladies  with  him,  entertained  them  with 
gorgeous  magnificence  and  profuse  liber- 
ality. Four  days  afterwards  the  French 
King  and  his  nobles  accompanied  the 
English  to  Calais,  where  they  remained 
the  same  time,  and  were  feasted  and  en- 
tertained with  a  profusion  and  splendour 
little  short  of  that  displayed  in  the  cele- 
brated Field  of  Gold. 

44  On  Sunday  at  night,"  says  Ilall, 
"  the  French  King  supped  with  the  King 
of  England,  in  a  chamber  hanged  with 
tissue  raised  with  silver,  paned  with  cloth 
of  sdver  rai*«xl  with  gold,  and  the  seams 
of  the  same  were  covered  with  brode 
wrethes  of  goldsmithes  work,  full  of  pro-  | 


cious  stones  and  perles.    In  this  cham- 
ber there  was  a  cupboard  seven  stages 
high,  all  full  of  plate  gold,  and  no  gilt 
plate.    Besides  that  there  hong  in  the 
said  chamber  ten  branches  of  silver  gilt, 
and  ten  branches  all  white  silver,  every 
branch  hanging  by  a  long  chain  of  the 
same  sute,  beryng  five  lightes  of  wax. 
To  tell  the  riches  of  the  clothes  of  estate, 
the  basins,  and  other  vessels  whiche  were 
there  occupied,  I  assure  you  my  wit 
is  insufficient,  for  there  was  nothing  oc- 
cupied that  night  but  all  of  gold.  The 
French  Kyng  was  served  three  courses, 
and  his  meat  dressed  after  the  French 
fasion,  and  the  King  of  England  had  like 
courses  after  the  English  fasion.  The 
first  course  of  every  kind  was  forty 
dishes,  the  secondsixty,  the  third  seventy, 
which  were  costly  and  pleasant, 

"After  supper  came  in  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Pembroke,  with  seven  ladies 
in  masking  apparel  of  straunge  fashion, 
made  of  cloth  of  gold,  compassed  with 
crimosyn  tinscll  satin,  puffed  with  cloth 
of  silver,  livng  lose  and  knit  with  laces 
of  gold.    Ihesc  ladies  were  brought  in- 
to the  chamber  by  foure  damoiselles  ap- 
parelled incrimosin  sattyn  with  tabardes* 
of  pine  cipres.    The  Lady  Marchioness 
took  the  French  King,  the  Countess  of 
Derby  took  the  King  of  Navarre,  and 
every  lady  took  a  lorde.    In  dancing  the 
King  of  England  took  away  the  ladies 
visors,  so  that  their  beauties  were  shown. 
The  French  King  then  discovered  that 
he  had  danced  with  Anne  Boleyn,  the 
ray  and  beautiful  maid  of  honour  to  his 
first  Queen."  He  conversed  with  her  for 
some  little  time  apart,  and  the  next 
morning  sent  her  as  a  present  a  jewel 
valued  at  fifteen  thousand  crowns. 

44  On  the  thirtieth  of  October,  the  two 

Kings  departed  out    of  Calais,  and 

alighted  on  a  fair  green  spot  near  Sar- 

dyng  field,  where  the  Englishmen  served 

the  Frenchmen  with  wine,  vpocras  fruit 

and  spice  abundantly.    When  the  two 

Kings  had  communed  a  little,  they 

mounted  their  horses,  and  at  the  very 

enteryng  of  the  French  groundethcy  toke 

*  The  tabard  was  a  sort  of  tunic  or  mantle, 
then  in  vogue,  which  covered  the  body  before 
and  behind,  and  reached  below  the  loins,  but 
opened  at  the  sides  from  the  shoulders  down- 
wards. 
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i,  and  with  princely  countenauncc, 
lovvng  behaviour  and  hartie  wordes, 
embrased  eche  other  and  so  departed." 
Foul  weather  detained  Henry  and 


Anne  at  Calais  till  the  fourteenth  of 
November,  when  a  favourable  wind  bore 
them  and  their  suite  across  the  channel 
to  Dover  in  safety. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Anne* 8  marriage  with  King  Henry  solemnized  privately — Publicly  celebrated— 
Katherine  of  Arragon  divorced  by  Cranmer— Anne' s  gorgeous  coronation— Her 
marriage  opposed  at  home  and  abroad — Birth  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth — Fisher 
and  More  brought  to  the  scaffold  by  Anne's  malice — Her  firm  adherence  to  the 
Catholic  faith — Encouragement  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  English — Patronage 
of  Latimer— Liberality  and  devotion— Persecution  of  Katherine— Vain  triumph 


HE  next  important 
incident  in  Anne's 
life,  was  her  mar- 
riage to  Henry.  The 
time  and  place  of 
this  marriage  is  one 
of  the  most  disputed 

f>oints  in  history, 
ing  Hail,  and  Sope- 
well  Nunnery  have  each  been  referred 
to  as  the  spot  of  its  celebration,  whilst 
dates  ranging  from  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, 1532,  to  the  close  of  January, 
1533,  have  been  named  as  the  period  of 
its  solemnization.  The  account,  how- 
ever, deemed  the  most  reliable  by  all  im- 
partial writers  is  as  follows : 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  January,  1533,  being  St.  Paul's 
day,  Dr.  Roland  Lee  received  a  prompt 
summons  to  celebrate  mass,  in  an  un- 
frequented room  in  the  west  turret  of 
Whitehall.  There  he  found  the  King, 
attended  by  Norris  and  Heneage,  two 
of  the  grooms  of  the  chamber,  and  Anne 
Bolcyn,  accompanied  by  hex  train  bearer 
Anne  Savage,  afterwards  Lady  Berkley. 
At  first  he  objected  to  solemnize  the 
marriage  of  Henry  and  Anne,  but  his 
scruples  were  overcome  by  the  promise 
of  the  bishopric  of  Lichfield,  and  the 
false  assurance  that  the  Pope  had  pro- 
nounced in  the  King's  favour,  and  granted 
a  dispensation  for  his  second  marriage. 

As  soon  as  the  marriage  ceremony  nad 
been  performed,  the  parties  separated  in 
silence  before  it  was  light,  and  the  bride's 
brother,  the  Viscount  Rochford,  was 
despatched  to  announce  the  event  in 
Strict  confidence  to  the  King  of  France. 


That  the  royal  nuptials  were  performed 
on  the  above  named  day,  and  with  pro- 
found secresy,  is  affirmed  by  a  letter  still 
extant,  written  by  Cranmer  to  his  friend 
Hawkins.  After  detailing  the  corona- 
tion, Cranmer  proceeds,  *•  But  nowe  sir, 
you  may  nott  ymagine  that  this  corona- 
cion  was  before  her  marriage,  for  she 
was  married  much  about  Saintc  Paule's 
daye  laste  as  the  condicion  in  which  she 
is  dot  he  well  show.  Notwithstanding  yt 
hath  been  reported  thorowte  a  great  parte 
of  the  realme  that  I  maried  her,  which 
is  plainly  false  for  I  myseife  knew  not 
thereof  a  fortnyght  after  it  was  donne." 

Anne  remained  Henry's  unacknow- 
ledged bride  till  her  pregnancy  became 
visible,  when  on  the  twelfth  of  April, 
being  Easter  eve,  the  King  acknowledged 
his  marriage  with  her,  gave  orders  that 
she  should  receive  the  honours  due  to 
the  Queen  Consort,  and  caused  a  pro- 
clamation to  be  issued  for  her  coronation. 

On  the  eighth  of  May,  Cranmer  pre- 
sided at  the  public  tribunal  at  Dunstable, 
which  it  was  thought  expedient  to  hold 
on  the  former  marriage.  The  proceed- 
ings terminated  May  the  twenty-third, 
when  Cranmer  pronounced  not  a  divorce 
but  a  sentence  that  the  King's  marriage 
with  Katherine,  had  been  and  was  a 
nullity  and  invalid,  having  been  con- 
tracted against  the  Divine  law.  Five 
days  after,  he  gave  a  judicial  confirma- 
tion to  Henry's  union  with  Anne  Boieyn. 

Whilst  these  harsh  measures  were  being 
enacted  against  the  unfortunate  Katherine 
of  Arragon,  the  preparations  for  Anne's 
magnificent  coronation  were  brought  to  a 
close.  Never  before  had  the  inauguration 
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of  a  Queen  consort  §o  excited  the  public 
attention.  In  former  times  the  royal 
brides  might  hare  been  voung,  beautiful 
and  accomplished,  but  the  object  of  the 
present  spectacle  was,  besides  all  this, 
a  woman  fur  whose  exaltation  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  national  system  had 
keen  subverted,  or  rather  perhaps  by 
whose  ambition  the  shackles  of  popery, 
which  for  ages  had  bound  the  nation  in 
spiritual  and  intellectual  darkness,  were 
burst  asunder.  The  prelude  of  this  so- 
lemnity, which  on  W  hit-sunday  was  to 
be  concluded,  commenced  on  the  Thurs- 
day in  Easter  week,  with  the  ceremony 
ofconducting  the  Queen  from  Green- 
wich to  the  Tower,  nhich  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Hall,  Stow,  and  others. 

In  obedience  to  royal  orders,  the  mayor 
and  the  leading  members  of  the  city  of 
London  took  to  their  barges  on  the 
nineteenth  of  May  at  one  o'clock,  and 
proceeded  in  procession  to  convey  the 
Queen  from  Greenwich  to  the  Tower. 
The  mayor  and  his  brethren  were  dressed 
in  scarlet,  with  massive  gold  chains  about 
their  neck,  and  those  that  were  knights 
wore  the  collar  of  SS.  In  the  mayor's 
barge  were  shalmes,  shagbushes,*  and 
divers  other  musical  instruments,  whieh 
continually  made  goodly  harmony.  Be- 
fore the  mayor's  barge  was  a  sort  of  gun 
boat,  called' a  froyst  or  wafter,  full  of 
ordnance,  in  whicn  froyst  on  the  middle 
of  the  deck  was  a  great  red  dragon  who 
kept  continually  moving  his  frightful 
tail,  and  vomiting  wild  fire  into  the 
Thames;  and  round  about  the  froyst 
stood  terrible  monsters  and  savage  men 
casting  fire,  and  making  hideous  noises, 
to  which  the  ordnance  in  the  froyst  re- 
sponded in  one  continuous  roar.  On 
the  right  of  the  mayor's  barge  was  the 
bachelor's  barge  gaily  decorated  with 
streamers,  banners,  and  royal  devices ; 
and  on  the  left  was  another  froyst,  on  the 
deck  of  which  was  a  pageant  in  honour 
of  Anne  Boleyn.  It  was  meant  to  re- 
present her  device,  and  consisted  of  a 
mount  upon  which  stood  a  tree  of  gold, 

•  Rude  wind  instruments.  In  this  reign 
music  was  greatly  discouraged  by  the  reform- 
ers, they  pronounced  "  synglng,  and  saying  of 
mass,  to  be  but  roryng,  howling,  whlstclyug, 
mummyng,  conjuryng,  and  Jogeling,  and  the 


covered  with  white  and  red  rosea,  and 
with  a  white  falcon  crowned,  perched 
on  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and  beneath  it 
Anne's  motto  Mihi  et  Me  and  mine. 
The  barges  were  all  gaily  bedecked  with 
silk  and  cloth  of  gold,  their  sides  were 
set  full  of  flags  and  banners,  and  their 
chords  were  hung  with  innumerable 
little  pennons,  having  small  bells  at- 
tached to  their  ends,  which  made  a  goodly 
noise  as  they  gracefully  wavered  in  tl.e 
wind.  Thus  arrayed  the  fifty  barges, 
representing  the  companies  of  the  city 
of  London,  rode  downwards  to  Green- 
wich, and  there  cast  anchor,  making 
great  melody.  At  three  o'clock  the 
Queen  appeared  in  rich  cloth  of  gold, 
and  attended  by  a  bevy  of  damsels  all 
elegantly  attired.  When  she  entered 
her  barge  the  citizens  moved  theirs  for- 
ward in  their  order.  The  mayor  im- 
mediately preceded  her,  and  on  her  right 
were  the  bachelors,  whose  minstrels,  con- 
tinuously playing  their  trumpets  and 
other  melodious  instruments,  greatly  de- 
lighted her.  A  hundred  barges  belong- 
ing to  the  nobility  followed,  magnificent- 
ly ornamented  with  silk  or  cloth  of  gold 
gliding  on  in  harmonious  order  to 
measured  strains  of  music.  The  river 
was  covered  with  boats,  the  shores  were 
lined  with  spectators,  and  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  London  was  deserted 
of  its  inhabitants,  but  for  the  innumer- 
able multitudes  collected  near  the  Tower 
to  witness  the  Queen's  disembarkation, 
which  was  heralded  by  a  discharge  of 
artillery  the  most  marvellous  that  ever 
was  heard,  but  which  was  lost  amid  the 
shouts  and  answered  by  the  spontaneous 
acclamations+of  the  delighted  populace, 
few  of  whom  perhaps  quitted  the  gor- 
geous scene  indifferent  to  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  woman  who  had  that  day 
been  the  object  of  universal  curiosity 
and  attention.  On  her  landing,  Anne 
was  conducted  by  the  lord  chamberlain, 
and  the  officers  at  arms  to  the  King,  who 
with  loving  countenance  received  her  at 
the  postern  by  the  water  side,  and 
kissed  her,  ana  then  she  turned  back 
again  and  thanked  tbe  mayor  and  the 
citizens  for  their  kindness  to  her  on 
that  day,  and  so  entered  the  Tower. 
Whilst  she  remained  in  the  Tower  with 
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the  King,  seventeen  nobles  were  created 
Knights  of  the  Bath,  to  attend  her  co- 
ronation. In  accordance  with  established 
custom,  she  went  in  grand  procession 
through  the  city  on  the  day  preceding 
her  coronation,  and  never  before  had  the 
ceremony  been  performed  with  such  pomp, 
or  excited  such  general  attention.  A\l 
serious  business  was  suspended,  and  be- 
sides the  citizens,  thousands  flocked  from 
the  country  to  witness  the  triumph  of 
the  woman,  the  history  of  whose  roman- 
tic fortunes  had  been  the  familiar  theme 
of  conversation  to  every  country  in 
Europe. 

"That  horses  should  not  slide  on 
the  pavement,  nor  the  people  be  hurt, 
the  nigh  streets  through  which  the 
Quecne  was  to  passe  were  all  gravelled, 
from  the  Tower  to  Temple-barre,  and 
rayled  on  each  side ;  within  the  raylcs 
stood  the  crafts,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  streete  stood  the  constables  of  the 
city,  apparelled  in  velvet  and  silkes,  with 
great  staves  in  their  handes,  to  preserve 
order.  When  the  streets  were  some- 
what ordered,  the  maior  in  a  gown  of 
crimson  velvet,  and  a  rich  collar  of  SS, 
with  two  footmen  clothed  in  white  and 
red  damaske,  rode  to  the  Tower,  to  give 
his  attendance  on  the  Quecne,  on  whom 
the  sheriffs  and  their  officers  did  awaite 
until  they  came  to  Tower-hill,  where 
they,  taking  their  leave,  rode  down  the 
high  streets,  and  so  went  and  stood  by 
the  aldermen  in  Cheane :  meanwhile 
Grace-street  and  Cornchill  were  harmed 
with  fine  scarlet,  crimson,  and  other 
grained  clothes,  and,  in  places,  with  rich 
arras.  The  most  part  of  Chcape  was  hang- 
ed with  cloth  of  tissue,  gold,  velvet,  and 
rich  hangings,  whiche  made  a  goodl  v  shew; 
and  the  windows  were  crowded  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  all  anxious  to  beholde  the 
Queene  and  her  trainc  as  they  passed. 

*'  First  in  order  came  twelve  French- 
men belonging  to  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, cloathed  in  coats  of  blue  velvet, 
with  sleues  of  yellow  and  blue  velvet, 
their  horses  trapped  witli  blew  sarsonet 
powdred  with  white  crosses :  after  them 
marched  Gentlemen,  Esquires,  and 
Knights,  two  and  two :  then  came  the 
J udges,  the  Knights  of  the  Bathe,  the 
Abbotts,  the  Barons,  the  Bishops,  the 


Earls  and  Marquesses,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor  of   England,  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  the  Ambassador  of  Venice,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  am- 
bassador of  France ;   after  them  rode 
two  Esquires  of  Honour,  with  robes  and 
caps  of  estate,  representing  the  Dukes 
of  Normandv  and  Aquitaine;  then  rode 
the  Lord  William  Howard,  with  the 
Marshall's  rod,  deputy  to  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Marshall  of  England, 
and  on  his  righte  hand  rode  Charles 
Duke  of  Suffolke,  for  that  day  high  con- 
stable of  England,  bearing  the  warder 
of  silver,  appertaining  to  the  office  of 
constableship ;  and  all  the  Lords  for  the 
most  part  were  clothed  in  crimson  velvet, 
and  all  the  Queene's  servants  or  officers 
of  armes  in  scarlet:  next  before  the 
Queene  rode  her  Chancellor,  bareheaded, 
the  Serjeants  and  officers  at  armes  rode 
on  both  side  of  the  Lordes.    Then  came 
the  Queene  in  a  white  litter  of  white 
cloth  of  gold,  not  covered  or  braided, 
which  was  drawn  by  two  palfries  clad 
in  white  damaske  down  to  the  ground, 
head  and  all,  and  led  by  her  footmen ; 
she  had  on  a  kirtle  of  white  cloth  of 
tissue,  and  a  mantle  of  the  same,  furred 
with  ermine,  her  hair  hanging  downe, 
but  on  her  head  she  had  a  coif,  with  a 
circlet  about  it,  full  of  rich  stonea ;  over 
her  was  borne  a  richly  wrought  canopy 
of  cloth  of  gold  carried  by  four  Knights. 
Next  after  the  Queene  rode  the  Lord 
Browgh,  her  chamberlaine ;  then  Wil- 
liam Coffin,  master  of  her  horses,  leading 
a  spare  horse,  with  a  side-saddle  trapped 
down  with  cloth  of  tissue:  after  him 
rode  seven  ladies,  in  rich  crimson  velvet, 
and  cloth  of  gold  on  horses  trapped  with 
gold :  then  followed  two  chariots,  covered 
with  red  cloth  of  gold ;  in  the  first 
chariot  were  the  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk 
and  the  Marchioness  of  Dorset ;  in  the 
second,  four  ladies  all  in  crimson  velvet ; 
after  them  rode  seven  ladies  in  the  same 
suite,  their  horses  trapped  and  all ;  then 
came  the  fourth  chariot,  all  red,  with 
eight  ladies,  also  in  crimson  velvet: 
after  whom  followed  thirty  gentlewomen 
all  in  velvet  and  silke,  in  the  livery  of 
their  ladies,  on  whom  they  gave  their 
attendance;    after  them  followed  the 
guarde,  in  coates  of  goldsmithe's  worke, 
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in  which  order  they  rode  forth  till  they 
cnme  to  Fenchurch,  where  there  was  a 
pageant  of  little  children,  apparelled 
like  merchants,  which  welcomed  her  to 
the  cittie,  from  thence  she  rode  towards 
Gracechurch  corner,  where  there  was  a 
costly  and  marvellous  pageant,  made  by 
the  merchants  of  the  StiUyard ;  therein 
was  the  Mount  Parnassus,  with  the  foun- 
tain of  Helicon,  which  was  of  white 
marble,  and  four  streams  without  pipes 
did  rise  an  ell  high,  and  meet  togetner 
in  a  little  cup  above  the  fountain,  which 
ran  with  racat  Reynish  wvne  till  night. 
On  the  fountainc  sate  Apollo,  and  at  his 
fecte  Calliope ;  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountaine  sate  four  muses,  plaving  on 
sweete  instruments,  and  at  their  feete 
epigrams  and  poesies  were  written  in 

§ olden  letters,  in  pray  se  of  the  Queene. 
rom  thence  the  Queene  with  her  traine 
passed  to  Lcadenhall,  where  there  was 
a  goodly  pageant  with  a  tippe  and 
heavenly  rose;  under  the  tippe  was  a 
tree  of  gold  set  on  a  little  mountaine, 
environed  with  red  roses  and  white  ;  out 
of  the  tippe  came  down  a  faulcon,  all 
white,  ami  set  upon  the  tree,  and  con- 
tinually came  down  an  angel  with  great 
melodic,  and  set  a  elose  crowne  of  golde 
on  the  faulcon's  head  ,  *  and  in  the  same 
pageant  sate  St  Ann,  with  all  her  issue 
beneath  her ;  and  under  Mary  Cleojphe 
sate  her  four  children,  of  which  children 
one  made  a  goodly  oration  to  the  Queene 
of  the  fruitfulness  of  St.  Ann,  and  of 
her  generation,  trusting  that  the  like 
fruit  would  come  of  ner.  Then  she 
passed  to  the  conduit  in  Cornehill,  where 
the  three  Graces  sat  on  a  throne,  and  be- 
fore it  was  the  spring  of  grace,  contin- 
ually running  wine.  Before  the  foun- 
taine  sate  a  poet,  who  declared  the 
property  of  the  three  ladies,  each  of 
whom  gavo  the  Queene  a  gift  of 
grace. 

44  That  done,  she  passed  by  the  great 
conduit  in  Cheape,  out  of  which  ranne 
continually  wyne,  both  white  and  claret, 
all  that  aftcrnoone  :  and  so  she  rode  to 
the  Standard,  which  was  richly  painted 
with  images  of  Kinges  and  Queenes, 
and  hanged  with  banners  of  amies,  and 

•  Thi.  pageant  ia  similar  to  the  one  pre- 
viously mentioned  in  the  water  procession. 


in  the  top  was  marvellous  sweete  har- 
monic both  of  songs  and  instruments. 

44  Then  she  went  forward  by  the  crosse, 
which  was  newly  gilt,  till  she  came 
where  the  aldermen  stood,  and  then 
Master  Baker,  the  recorder,  came  to  her 
with  low  reverence,  and  gave  to  her  in 
the  name  of  the  cittie,  a  thousand  gold 
markes,  in  a  golden  purse,  whiche  she 
thankfully  accepted  with  many  good 
wordes,  and  so  rode  to  tho  little  conduite, 
where  there  was  a  rich  pageant  full  of 
melody  and  songs,  where  Pallas,  Juno, 
and  Venus,  by  the  hand  of  Mercuries, 
gave  the  Queen  their  apple  of  golde, 
divided  in  three,  signifying  wisdome, 
riches,  and  felicitie. 

44  As  Anne  entered  into  Paul's  Gate, 
there  was  a  pretty  pageant,  in  which 
sate  three  ladies,  richly  cloathed,  and  in 
a  circle  over  their  heads  was  written  in 
Latin,  4  Proceed  Queen  Anne,  and  reign 
prosperously.'  The  lady  in  the  midst 
Lad  a  tablet,  in  which  was  written, 
4  Come  friend,  and  be  crowned.'  The 
lady  on  the  right  had  a  tablet  of  silver, 
in  which  was  written, 4  God  preserve  me.* 
The  third  lady  had  a  tablet  of  golde, 
with  letters  of  azure  written,  4  Confide  in 
God.'  And  these  ladies  cast  down  wafers 
on  whiche  the  said  sentences  were  writ- 
ten. From  thence  the  Queen  passed  to 
the  east  end  of  Paul's,  where  some  chil- 
dren well  apparelled,  and  standing  on  a 
scaffold,  recited  verses  to  her  in  honor  of 
the  Einge  and  herself,  which  she  highly 
commended,  and  then  she  came  to  Lud- 
gatc,  which  was  garnished  with  golde 
and  bice ;  and  on  the  leads  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's church  stood  a  queere  of  men  and 
children,  singing  new  ballets  made  in 
her  praise,  shee  then  proceeded  toward 
Fleet-street,  where  the  conduit  was  newly 
painted,  and  all  the  armes  and  angels 
refreshed,  and  the  shalmes  melodiously 
sounding.  Upon  the  conduit  wus  a 
tower  with  foure  turretts,  in  each  of 
which  stood  a  cardinal  vertue,  which 
romised  the  Queene  never  to  leave  her, 
ut  always  to  be  aiding  and  comforting 
her :  in  the  midst  of  the  tower  closely 
concealed  was  a  concert  of  solemn  in- 
struments, that  seemed  to  be  a  heavenly 
noyse,  and  was  regarded  and  praysed  ; 
and  besides  this  the  conduit  ran  wine. 
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claret  and  red,  all  the  afternoon.  Thus 
the  Queene  with  her  company,  and  the 
maior,  rode  past  Temple- bar,  where  stood 
direr*  singing  men  and  children,  till  she 
came  to  Westminster-hall,  which  was 
richly  hanged  with  cloth  of  arras,  and 
newly  glazed ;  and  in  the  middest  of  the 
hall  she  was  taken  out  of  her  litter,  and 
led  up  to  the  high  dais  under  the  cloth 
of  estate,  on  whose  left  hand  was  a  cup- 
board of  ten  stages  high,  marveilous  rich 
and  beautiful  to  behold.  Shortly  after- 
wards was  brought  to  the  Queene,  with 
a  solemn  service,  in  great  standing,  spice- 
plates,  a  voide  of  spice  and  subtleties, 
with  ipocrasse,  and  other  wines,  which 
shce  sent  down  to  her  ladies,  and  when 
the  ladies  had  dranke,  she  gave  hearty 
thanks  to  the  lordes  and  ladies,  and  to 
the  maior,  and  others  that  had  given 
attendance  on  her,  and  then  withdrew 
with  a  few  ladies  to  Whitehall,  and  there 
shifted  herself,  after  which  she  went  in 
her  barge  secretly  to  the  Kinge  at  his 
manor  of  Westminster,  where  she  rested 
that  night. 

"  On  the  following  day,  beingf  Whit- 
sunday, the  1st  of  June,  the  maior,  clad 
in  crimson  velvet,  with  his  collar,  and 
all  the  aldermen  and  sheritfes  in  scarlet, 
and  the  counsell  of  the  city,  took  their 
barge  at  the  Crane  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing and  came  to  Westminster,  to  give 
their  attendance  upon  the  Queene  :  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  o'clock  Anne  came 
into  the  hall,  and  stood  under  the  cloth 
of  estate,  and  presently  afterwards  en- 
tered the  monks  of  Westminster,  in  rich 
copes,  and  many  bishops  and  abbots  in 
copes  and  mitres ;  then  a  ray  cloth  was 
spread  through  the  hall,  the  palace  and 
the  sanctuary,  to  the  high  altar  of  West- 
minster; after  which  the  procession 
set  forth  as  follows,  first  went  Gentle- 
men, the  Esquires,  the  Knights,  the 
Aldermen  of  London,  in  clokes  of  scarlet 
over  their  gownes  of  scarlet.  After  them 
the  Judges,  in  mantles  of  scarlet  and 
coifes :  then  followed  the  Knights  of  the 
Bath,  being  no  Lords,  every  man  having 
a  white  lace  on  his  left  sleeve:  then 
followed  the  Barons  and  Viscounts  in 
robes  of  scarlet :  after  them  came  Karles, 
Marquesses,  and  Dukes,  in  robes  of  crim- 
son velvet,  furred  with  ermine,  poudred 


according  to  their  degrees ;  after  them 
came  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  a  robe  of 
8carlet,open  before,  bordered  with  lettice; 
after  him  came  the  Kinge's  chaypell,  and 
the  monks  solemnly  singing,  then  came 
Abbots  and  Bishops  mitred,  then  Ser- 
geants and  Officers  at  Amies ;  then  the 
Maior  of  London  with  his  mace,  and 
Garter,  in  his  coate  of  amies  :  then  the 
Marques  Dorset,  bearing  the  Queen's 
scepter,  and  the  Karl  of  Arundel,  with 
the  rod  of  ivorie,  and  the  dove ;  then 
the  Karl  of  Oxford,  high  chamberlaine 
of  England,  bearing  the  crowne ;  after 
him  came  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  for 
that  day  was  high  steward  of  England, 
with  a  white  rod  in  his  hand ;  and  the 
Lord  William  Howard,  with  the  rod  of 
the  mar  shall -ship. 

44  Then  proceeded  forth  the  Queene,  in 
a  robe  of  purple  velvet,  furred  with  er- 
mine ;  and  over  her  was  borne  the  can- 
opy e,  by  foure  of  the  cinque  portes  all  in 
crimson,  with  points  of  blew  and  red 
hanging  over  their  sleeves,  and  the 
Bishops  of  London  and  Winchester  bare 
up  the  lappets  of  the  Queene's  robe; 
and  her  train,  which  was  very  long,  was 
borne  by  the  old  Duchesse  of  Norfolk ; 
after  her  followed  Ladies,  in  circotes  of 
scarlet,  with  narrow  sleeves,  the  breast 
all  lettice,  with  barres  of  poudres,  ac- 
cording to  their  degrees,  and  over  that 
they  had  mantles  of  scarlet,  furred,  and 
every  mantle  had  lettice  about  the  necke, 
like  a  ncckerchiefe,  likewise  poudered, 
so  that  by  their  pouderings,  their  degrees 
might  be  knowne.  Then  followed 
Knights'  wives,  in  gownes  of  scarlet, 
with  narrow  sleeves  without  traines,  and 
only  edged  with  lettice.  When  the 
Queen  was  thus  brought  to  the  high 
place  erected  in  the  middest  of  the  church 
between  the  queere  and  the  high  altar, 
she  was  set  in  a  riche  ch aire,  and  after 
she  had  rested  awhile,  shec  descended  to 
the  high  altar,  and  there  prostrated  her- 
self, while  tho  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury said  certain  collects  over  her.  Then 
she  rose,  and  the  Archbishop  anointed 
her  on  the  head  and  on  the  breast :  and 
shee  was  led  up  agayn  to  her  chayre, 
where,  after  divers  orisons,  the  Arch- 
bishop placed  the  crown  of  St.  Edward 
on  her  head,  and  delivered  to  her  the 
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kcepter  in  her  right  hand,  and  the  rod  I 
of  ivory,  with  the  dove,  in  her  left,  and 
all  the  queere  rang  Te  Ileum,  Sec. ;  after 
this  the  Bishop  took  off  the  crowne  of 
St.  Edward,  being  hcavie,  and  placed  on 
her  headc  the  crowne  made  for  her,  and 
so  went  to  masse ;  and  when  the  offering 
wa>  Im  tran,  she  descended  downe  ana 
offered,  being  crowned,  and  so  ascended 
up  againc,  and  sat  in  her  chaire  till 
Agnus  Det  was  sung,  and  then  she  went 
down  and  kneeled  before  the  high  altar, 
where  shee  received  of  the  Archbishop 
the  holy  sacrament,  and  then  went  up  to 
her  place  again?  :  when  mass  was  done, 
she  went  and  offered  at  St.  Edward's 
shrine,  and  then  withdrew  into  a  little 
place  made  for  that  purpose  on  one  side 
of  the  queere.  Meanwhile  every  duchesse 
put  on  her  bonnet  a  coronelle  of  gold 
wrought  with  flowers,  and  every  Mar- 
chionesse  put  on  a  demi-coronell  of  gold, 
wrought  with  flowers,  and  every  Coun- 
tesse  a  plaine  circle  of  golde  wrought 
with  flowers,  and  every  King  at  Armes, 
put  on  a  crowne  of  copper  and  gilt,  all 
which  were  worne  till  night. 

"  When  the  Queene  had  a  little  re- 
posed, the  company  returned  in  the  or- 
der that  they  set  forth,  and  the  Queene 
went  crowned :  her  right  hand  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Earle  of  Wiltshire,  her 
father,  and  her  left  by  the  Lord  Talbot, 
deputy  for  the  Earle  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  Lord  Furnivali,  his  father.  And 
when  shee  was  out  of  the  sanctuary 
within  the  pallace,  the  trumpets  played 
marveylous  freshly,  and  thus  shee  was 
brought  to  Westminster-hall,  and  so  to 
her  withdrawing  chamber.  While  the 
Queene  was  in  her  chamber,  every 
Lord  and  other  that  ought  to  do  service 
at  the  coronation,  prepared  themselves 
according  to  their  dutie,  the  Duke  of 
Suffolke,  High  Steward  of  England, 
was  richly  apparelled,  with  a  long  white 
rod  in  his  hand ;  on  his  left  hand  rode 
i  the  Lord  William,  deputy  for  his  bro- 
ther, as  Earlo  Marshall,  with  the  Mar- 
shall's rod,  whose  gown  was  crimson 
and  velvet,  and  his  horse  trapper  purple 
velvet  cutt  on  white  sat  tine,  embroidered 
with  white  lions.  The  Earle  of  Oxford 
was  High  Chamberlain;  the  Earle  of 
Essex,  carver;  the  Earle  of  Sussex, 


sewer;  the  Earle  of  Arundele,  chiefe 
butler,  on  whom  twelve  citizens  of  Lon- 
don gave  their  attendance  at  the  cup- 
board ;  the  Earle  of  Darby,  cup  bearer ; 
the  Viscount  Lisle,  pantler ;  the  Lord 
Burgeiny,  chief  larder ;  the  Lord  Bray, 
almoner  for  him  and  his  co-partners; 
and  the  Maior  of  Oxford  kept  the  but- 
tery bar ;  and  Thomas  Wyatt  was  cho- 
sen ewerer,  for  Sir  Henry  Wyatt,  his 
father. 

u  When  all  these  things  were  ready 
and  ordered,  the  Queene  under  her  ca- 
nopy came  into  the  hall,  and  washed, 
and  satte  down  to  table,  under  her  cloth 
of  estate  :  on  the  right  6ide  of  her 
chaire  stood  the  Countesse  of  Oxford, 
widow ;  and  on  her  left  hand  stood  the 
Countesse  of  Worcester,  all  the  dinner 
season  ;  at  divers  times  they  held  a  fine 
cloth  before  the  Queene's  face,  when  she 
listed  to  spit,  or  do  otherwise  at  her 
pleasure ;  at  the  table's  end  sate  the 
Archbishoppe  of  Canterbury  ;  and  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Queene,  between 
the  Archbishoppe  and  the  Countesse  of 
Oxford,  stoodc  the  Earle  of  Oxford  with 
a  white  staff  all  dinner  time. 

M  When  all  these  things  were  thus  or- 
dered, came  in  the  Duke  of  Suffolke, 
and  the  Lord  William  Howard,  on 
horseback,  and  the  Serjeants  of  Armes 
before  them  ;  and  after  them  the  sewer, 
and  then  the  Knights  of  the  Bathe, 
bringing  in  the  first  course,  which  was 
eight-and-twenty  dishes,  besides  subtil- 
ties,  and  shippes  made  of  waxe,  mar- 
veylous gorgeous  to  beholde,  all  which 
time  of  service  the  trumpets  played 
goodly  music.  When  the  Queene  was 
served  two  dishes,  the  Archbishoppe's 
service  was  set  downe.  After  the 
Queene  and  the  Archbishoppe  were 
served,  the  Barons  of  the  Ports  began 
at  the  table  at  the  right  hand  next  the 
wall.  Then  at  the  table  sate  the  Mas- 
ter and  Clerks  of  Chauncerie,  and  be- 
neath them  other  doctors  and  gentle- 
men. The  table  next  the  wall  on  the 
left  hand  by  the  cupboard,  was  begun 
by  the  Maior  and  Aldermen,  the  Cham- 
berlaine  and  Councell  of  the  City  of 
London;  and  beneath  them  sate  sub- 
stantiall  merchants,  and  so  downwarde 
other  worshipfull  persons.    At  the  ta- 
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We  on  the  right  hand,  in  the  midst  of 
the  hall,  sate  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
other  temporal  Lordes ;  on  the  right, 
and  on  the  left,  sate  Bishops  and  Ab- 
bots, in  their  parliament  robes:  be- 
neath them  sate  Judges,  Serjeants,  and 
the  Kinge's  Councell ;  beneath  them  the 
Knights  of  the  Bathe.  At  the  table  on 
the  left  hand,  in  the  middle  part,  sate 
Duchesses,  Marquesses,  Countesses,  Ba- 
ronesses, in  their  robes,  and  other  ladies 
in  circotes,  and  gentlewomen  in  gowncs ; 
all  which  gentlewomen  and  ladies  sate 
on  the  left  side  of  the  table,  and  none 
on  the  right  side ;  and  when  all  were 
thus  sett,  they  were  served  so  quickly, 
that  it  was  marvellous.  As  touching 
the  fare,  there  could  be  devised  no  more 
costly  dishes  nor  subtiities.  The  Maior 
of  London  was  served  with  four-and- 
twenty  dishes  at  two  courses,  and  so  were 
his  brethren,  and  such  as  sate  at  his  table. 

"The  Queenc  had  at  her  second  course 
four-and-twenty  dishes,  and  thirtie  at 
the  third  course  ;  and  betweene  the  last 
courses,  the  Kinges  of  Armes  crowned, 
and  other  officers  of  armes,  cried  lar- 
gest in  three  parts  of  the  hall ;  on  the 
right  hand  out  of  the  Cloyster  of  St. 
Stephen's  Chappel  was  made  a  little 
closet,  in  which  the  Kinge,  who  took 
no  part  in  the  entertainment,  stood 
with  divers  ambassadors,  to  behold  the 
sorvice.  The  Duke  of  Suffolke  and 
the  Lord  William  rode  oftentimes  about 
the  hall,  choering  the  Lordes,  Ladies, 
and  Maior,  and  hw  brethren.  After  they 
in  the  hall  had  dined,  they  had  wafers 
and  ipocrase,  and  then  washed,  and  stood 
still  in  their  places  till  the  Queene  had 
washed.  When  shee  had  partaken  of 
wafers  and  ipocrase,  and  washed,  and  after 
the  surnape  was  withdrawn,  sheo  rose, 
and  the  Larle  of  Sussex  brought  her  a 
void  of  spices  and  confections.  After 
him  the  Maior  of  London  brought  a 
standing  cup  of  golde,  set  in  a  cup  of 
assaye  of  golde ;  after  she  had  drunke, 
she  gave  the  Maior  the  cups,  according 
to  the  claim  of  the  city,  thanking  him 
and  his  brethren  for  their  pains.  Then 
shee,  under  her  canopie,  departed  to  her 
chamber,  and  at  the  entry  of  her  cham- 
ber, gave  the  canopie,  with  bells  and  all, 
to  the  Barons  of  the  ports,  according  to 


their  claime,  with  groat  thankes  :  then 
the  Maior  of  London,  bearing  his  cup 
in  his  hand,  with  his  brethren,  weut 
through  the  hall  to  their  barge,  and  so 
did  all  the  other  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, for  it  was  sixe  of  the  clocke." 

On  the  Monday  following,  there  were 
jousts  in  the  royal  tilt  yard,  before  the 
King  and  Queen,  the  nobles  and  the 
city  functionaries ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  as  not  one  of  Henry's  four 
following  wives  were  crowned,  Anne 
Boleyn  may,  in  this  respect,  be  con- 
sidered as  his  most  favoured  Queen. 

The  coronation  festivities  had  scarcely 
closed,  when  Henry,  anxious  to  preserve 
a  friendly  relation  with  foreign  powers, 
despatched  ambassadors  to  the  various 
courts  of  Europe,  with  intelligence  of 
his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  a 
lengthy  justification  of  his  conduct.  As 
might  have  been  supposed  the  news 
created  a  great  sensation  throughout 
Europe  ;  and  in  July,  the  Pope  published 
a  bull,  pronouncing  the  marriage  of 
Henry  and  Anne  unlawful,  and  excom- 
municating them  if  they  did  not  separate 
bv  September.  In  England  the  mar- 
riage was  viewed,  bv  the  body  of  the 
people,  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  laws 
of  God  and  man.  Friar  Peto  openly 
denounced  it  from  the  pulpit  of  the 
chapel  royal  at  Greenwich,  whilst  the 
King  was  staying  there ;  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  the  clergy  in  their 
sermons  told  the  people  that  the  King, 
to  gratify  his  gross  desires,  had  put 
away  the  good  Kathcrine  of  Arragon, 
and  now  sought  to  establish  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  bv  adultery.  Cardinal 
Pole  reprehended  Henry  for  his  conduct, 
and  called  Anne  "Jezebel  sorceress." 
But  although  mortified  by  the  hostile 
clamours  ot  the  nation,  and  the  marked 
disrespect  of  many  of  the  independent 
nobility,  Anne  now  enjoyed  all  the  ple- 
nitude of  power,  pomp  and  dignity,  and 
experienced  unwonted  kindness  from  her 
too  fickle-minded  selfish  husband. 

Anne  Boleyn  had  been  a  wife  about 
eight  months  when  she  gave  birth  to  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  who  afterwards  as- 
cended the  throne.  This  event  took 
place  at  Greenwich,  on  the  seventh  of 
September,  1533,  between  three  and 

oc 
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four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  great- 
ly disappointed  Henry,  who  passionately 
longed  for  a  son,  and'had  so  confidently 
believed  the  child  would  prove  a  boy, 
that  in  the  circular  prepared  to  an- 
nounce Anne's  accouchement  to  the  no- 
bility the  word  prince  was  inserted,  to 
which  the  i  minizing  «  was  added  after 
the  infant  was  born.  Elizabeth  was 
christened  with  great  pomp,  and  when 
three  months  old  created  Princess  of 
Wales ;  but,  to  avoid  confusion  and  re- 
petition, these  matters  will  be  detailed 
in  her  memoir  as  Queen  Regnant. 

It  appears  that  Anne  Boleyn  was  not, 
as  some  zealous  anti-catholic  writers 
would  have  us  believe,  a  Protestant  at 
heart.  True,  Fisher  and  More,  both 
staunch  Papists,  were  by  her  influence 
brought  to  the  scaffold  ;  but  in  her  eyes 
theircrimc  wasless  the  denvingof  Henry's 
supremacy  over  the  English  church,  than, 
what  had  so  kindled  her  wrath  against 
them,  their  refusing,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science, to  swear  that  his  marriage  with 
Catherine  of  Arragon  was  a  nullitv,  that 
the  Princess  Mary  was  a  bastard,  and 
that  the  crown  should  descend  to  Queen 
Anne' 8  heirs.  Then,  again,  to  the  very 
day  of  her  death  she  adhered  to  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Roman  Catholic  rituals; 
and  what  is  further  remarkable,  she  did 
not  intercede  to  avert  the  cruel  deaths  of 
Binley,  of  Byfield,  of  Frith,  and  of  other 
early  Protestant  martyrs,  whom,  had  she 
so  pleased  she  might  doubtless  have  pre- 
served from  the  consuming  flames.  In- 
deed only  selfish  party  motives  induced 
her  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  the  greatest  boon  the  re- 
formers obtained  from  her  was  the  sanc- 
tioning and  encouraging  the  reading  of 
Tindal's  and  other  translations  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  rescue  of  the 
cclc orated  Hugh  Latimer  from  the 
durance  to  which  he  had  been  consigned 
by  Stockesly,  Bishop  of  London.  On 
hearing  of  Latimer's  imprisonment,  and 
knowing  that  he  was  one  who  dared  to 
preach  as  he  believed,  and  to  practise  what 
no  preached,  Anne  not  only  prevailed 
upon  the  King  to  restore  him  to  life  and 
liberty,  but  sending  for  him  to  court,  lis- 
tened with  delight  to  his  less  flattering 
than  lucid  eloquent  reasonings,  and  at 


the  close  of  the  sermon,  entreated  him  to 

Kint  out  whatever  appeared  amiss  in 
r  conduct  and  deportment.  Latimer, 
despising  the  duplicity  of  the  courtier, 
replied  dv  seriously  admonishing  the 
Queen  to  inculcate  the  duties  of  religion 
and  morality  on  her  attendants,  and  to 
strenuously  enforce  her  precepts  by  ex- 
ample. Pleased  with  the  sincerity  of 
the  good  pastor,  Anne  appointed  him 
one  of  her  chaplains,  and  afterwards 
procured  his  elevation  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Worcester.  Under  the  auspices  of 
Latimer  a  striking  change  was  effected  in 
the  exterior  of  Anne's  court.  Habits  of 
industry  and  application  were  intro- 
duced. The  Queen  became  grave  and 
pious,  and  to  discountenance  levity  and 
idleness  amongst  her  ladies,  occupied  her 
time  chiefly  in  devotional  exercise,  and 
in  assisting  at  the  beautiful  tapestry 
work  that  afterwards  adorned  Hampton 
Court ;  44  which,"  says  Wyatt,  44  was 
chiefly  wrought  by  her  own  hand  and 
needle.  And  yet,"  he  continues,  *'  far 
more  rich  and  precious  were  those  works 
in  the  sight  of  God,  which  she  caused 
her  maidens  and  those  about  her,  daily 
to  work  in  shirts  and  smocks  for  the 
poor ;  but  not  staying  here,  her  eye  of 
charity,  her  hand  of  bounty  passed 
through  the  whole  land,  each  place  felt 
that  heavenly  flame  burning  in  her 
— all  times  will  remember  it."  In  imi- 
tation of  her  father  and  Wolsey,  she 
caused  many  promising  youths  to  be 
educated  and  sent  to  college  at  her  own 
expense.  The  poor  in  every  village  in 
England  were  relieved  by  her  munifi- 
cence, and  with  a  praiseworthy  wisdom 
and  liberality,  she  in  the  last  nine  months 
of  her  existence  distributed  fourteen 
thousand  pounds  in  alms. 

But  liberal  and  devout  as  she  had  now 
become,  she  ceased  not  to  urge  the  King 
to  still  harass  and  persecute  his  deserted 
Queen,  Kathcrine.  A  conviction  of  the 
instability  of  her  position,  the  capricious 
disposition  of  her  tyrannical  lord,  and 
the  desire  of  the  Pope*s  party  to  strength- 
en their  dying  cause  by  depriving  her 
of  the  King's  affections,  and  filling  her 

flace  with  a  woman  who  would  sway 
[enry  for  and  not  against  them,  ren- 
dered her  still  jealous  of  the  Queen  she 
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had  so  injured,  and  urged  her  to  further 
acts  of  injustice.    According  to  some 
writers,  she  greatly  feared  that  Katha- 
rine, if  she  survived  the  King,  would  be 
at  the  head  of  a  party  sufficiently  for- 
midable to  annul  the  act  of  succession, 
with  whatever  rights  it  had  conferred 
on  herself  and  her  daughter  Elizabeth. 
From  these  apprehensions  she  was  re- 
lieved by  the  news  of  Katherine's  death, 
when,  with  an  unbecoming  air  of  tri- 
umph, she  exclaimed,  "  Now  I  am  in- 
deed a  Queen  !"  Henry,  stung  with  re- 
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on  reading  the  last  letter  of  the 
consort  of  his  youth,  shed  tears,  and  out 
of  respect  to  her  memory,  ordered  his 
court  to  wear  black  on  the  day  of  her 
burial.  "  But  Queen  Anne,  who,"  says 
Burnet,  "  expressed  too  much  joy  at  her 
rival's  death,  both  in  her  carriage  and 
dress,"  instead  of  wearing  mourning, 
violated  the  King's  orders,  by  dressing 
herself  in  robes  of  yellow  silk— conduct 
greatly  to  be  reprehended,  and  which 
Henry  doubtless  considered  as  highly 
disgustful. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Anne  discovers  the  Xing'  s  amours  with  Jane  Seymour — Gives  birth  to  a  dead  son—' 
Henry*  s  anger  and  alienation — Anne's  levity  and  indiscretion — Committee  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  charges  against  her— The  Countess  of  Rochford  accuses  her  of 
incest—Arrest  of  Brereton  and  Smeaton  ;  and  of  Rochford,  Nor r is  and  Weston 
—The  King  vainly  urges  Norris  to  criminate  Anne — Anne  is  arrested  at  Green- 
wich and  carried  to  the  Tower — She  despairs —Confesses  some  indiscretion — Her 
last  message  and  letter  to  the  King — Condemnation  of  Anne's  brother  and  the  others 
accused  of  guilty  intercourse  with  her— Smeaton' s  confession— Trial  and  condem- 
nation of  Anne — Her  marriage  pronounced  to  have  been  illegal  from  the  first- 
Last  words  and  execution  of  Rochford  and  the  others — Dialogue  between  Anne 
and  Lady  Kingstone—Kingstone's  letter  to  Cromwell— Anne' s  conduct  at  her 
death— Execution— Burial— Henry's  object  in  pursuing  lier  with  insatiable  hatred 
—Dirge  written  by  her  in  prison. 


draughts. 


T  now  became  Anne's 
turn  to  place  to  her 
lips  the  poisoned 
chalice  out  of  which 
the  unfortunate  Ka- 
therine  had  been 
forced  to  drink  such 
deep  and  frequent 
Anne  had  before  received 


intimation  of  her  lord's  inconstancy,  and 
a  few  days  after  Katherine's  burial, 
whilst  yet  in  the  exultation  of  her  joy, 
she  accidentally  surprised  Jane  Seymour, 
one  of  her  maids  of  honor,  seated  on 
his  knee,  and  submitting  without  re- 
luctance to  his  tender  caresses.  In  an 
iostant  she  discovered  the  bitter  truth, 
that  her  prosperity  was  departed.  She 
being  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  Henry, 
that  his  hopes  of  an  heir  mignt  not  be 
disappointed,  endeavoured  to  soothe  her, 
but  nature  sunk  under  the  conflict  of 
contending  emotions,  and  after  a  pro- 


tracted agonizing  travail,  she  was  pre- 
maturely delivered  of  a  still  born  son,  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  1536. 
Henry,  on  learning  this  disappointment, 
instead  of  commiserating  her  sorrows, 
burst  into  her  chamber  in  a  towering 
rage,  and  with  brutal  reproaches  laid  the 
loss  of  his  heir  to  her  door.  The  un- 
happy  Queen  imprudently  retorted,  that 
his  unkindness,  and  her  trouble  of  mind 
about  Jane  Seymour  had  caused  the  ca- 
lamity. These  words  scaled  her  fate ; 
Henry,  unused  to  reproof,  muttered  he 
would  have  no  moro  boys  by  her,  and 
left  her  to  muse  over  the  consequences 
of  daring  to  reply  to  her  lord  and  King 
in  angry  tones. 

On  recovering  and  finding  her  efforts 
to  procure  the  dismissal  ot  Jane  from 
court  futile,  she  secluded  herself  from 
society  in  Greenwich  palace.  Since  the 
unpleasant  meeting  in  her  lying-in  cham- 
ber, the  King  had  withdrawn  himself 

c  c  2 
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from  her  company ;  and  unfortunately 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  both  Henry's  fa- 
vourites, were  her  great  foes.    That  her 
levity  and  indiscretion  accelerated,  per- 
haps caused  her  ruin,  appears  probable. 
So  early  as  February,   1535,  doubts, 
suspicions,  and  strange' thoughts  suggest- 
ed themselves,  or  had  been  suggested  to 
the  mind  of  Henry.     To  what  particu- 
lars they  related  is  unknown,  but  Anne 
certainly  secretly  implored,  through  the 
French  ambassador,  the  aid  of  her  old 
friend  Francis  the  First,  and  when  that 
resource  failed  her,  pronounced  herself 
a  distracted  and  ruined  woman.  The 
reconciliation  which  followed  proved  but 
a  hollow  one,  and  at  length  Henry,  eager 
to  rid  himself  of  the  woman  he  no 
longer  loved,  encouraged  the  authors  and 
retailers  of  court  scandal  to  circulate 
reports  injurious  to  her  reputation,  and 
collecting  these  reports  laid  them  before 
a  secsct  committee,  which  he  caused  to  be 
appointed  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April, 
to  enquire  into  the  charges  against  the 
Queen.  This  committee  consisted  of  the 
Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  her  own  father,  and  several 
earls  and  judges,  amongst  whom  was 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  the  ju- 
venile lover  of  Anne  Boleyn;  her  father 
it  is  believed,  although  summoned  to  at- 
tend, absented  himself.    That  the  King 
had  preconcerted  his  plan,  and  already 
decided  the  fate  of  his  consort,  is  evi- 
dent, by  his  having  in  April,  and  even 
before  she  was  arrested,  convoked  the 
parliament  which  was  to  exonerate  him 
from  his  now  detested  union,  and  abrogate 
the  late  act  of  succession  in  favour  of 
Anne  and  her  posterity. 

Had  Henry's  jealousy  been  derived 
from  love,  though  it  might  on  a  sudden 
have  proceeded  to  violent  extremities, 
it  would  have  been  subject  to  many 
removes  and  contrarieties,  and  might 
at  last  have  tended  only  to  augment 
the  affection  on  which  it  was  founded ; 
but  it  was  a  more  stern  jealousy,  fos- 
tered entirely  by  pride.  Anne  being 
more  vain  than  haughty,  was  pleased  to 
see  the  influence  of  ner  beauty  on  all 
around  her,  and  she  indulged  herself  in 
an  easy  familiarity  with  persons  who 
were  formerly  her  equals,  and  who  might 


then  have  pretended  to  her  good  graces, 
if  not  her  friendship.     Henry's  dignity 
was  offended  with  these  popular  manners; 
and  though  the  lover  had  been  entirely 
blind,  the  husband  whose  love  (such  as 
it  could  be)  was  already  transferred  to 
another  object,  possessed  but  too  quick 
discernment  and  penetration.     Of*  the 
ill  instruments  who  put  a  malignant  in- 
terpretation on   the,    perhaps,  harm- 
less liberties  of  the  Queen,  the  most 
conspicuous  was  the  Countess  of  Itoch- 
ford,  who  was  married  to  the  Queen's 
brother-in-law,  but  who  lived  on  bad 
terms  with  her  sister-in  law.    Beinjr  a 
woman  of  profligate  character,  her  hatred 
and  jealousy  induced  her  to  pretend  that 
her  own  husband  was  engaged  in  a  crim- 
inal correspondence  with  his  sister ;  and 
not  content  with  this  accusation,  she 
poisoned  every  action  of  the  Queen's, 
and  represented  each  instance  of  favour 
she  conferred  on  the  courtiers  as  a  token 
of  affection.    Henry  Norris,  groom  of 
the  stool,  Weston  and  Brereton,  gentle- 
men of  the  King's  chamber,  together 
with  Mark  Smeaton,  the  musician,  were 
observed  to  possess  much  of  the  Queen's 
friendship,  and  as  they  served  her  with 
a  zeal  and  attachment  which,  although 
chiefly  derived  from  gratitude,  was  not 
unmixed  with  sentiments  of  tenderness 
for  so  beautiful  and  captivating  a  prin- 
cess, they  were  pointed  to  as  her  para- 
mours.    As  the  King  believed,  or  af- 
fected to  believe,  in  th  esc  accusation.*, 
Brereton  was  summoned  before  the  secret 
committee,  on  Thursday,  tiie  twentv- 
eighth  of  April,  and  committed  immedi- 
ately to  the  Tower.  The  examination  of 
Smeaton,  a  person  of  low  degree,  pro- 
moted to  be  a  groom  of  the  chamber, 
for  his  skill  in  the  fine  art  which  he  pro- 
fessed, followed  on  the  subsequent  Sun- 
day, and  on  the  next  morning  he  was 
sent  to  the  Tower  and  loaded  with  irons. 
On  that  day,  May  the  first,  a  tilting 
match  was  held  at  Greenwich  before  the 
King  and  Queen;  Bochford,  the  Queen's 
brother,  was  the  chief  challenger,  and 
Henry  Norris,  the  principal  antagonist. 
In  the  midst  of  the  entertainment,  the 
King  suddenly  rose  in  apparent  anger, 
and  abruptly  quitted  the  scene.    It  was 
alleged  that  Henry's  jealousy  was  ex- 
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cited  by  seeing  Norris  wipe  his  face  with 
a  handkerchief  the  Queen  had  acciden- 
tally dropped  from  her  balcony ;  but, 
however  this  may  be,  Anne  immediately 
retired  in  alarm,  the  sports  terminated, 
and  Norris,  Koch  ford,  and  Weston,  were 
taken  into  custody.  Henry,  without 
seeing  the  Queen,  rode  baek  to  White- 
hall with  only  six  persons  in  his  train, 
one  of  whom  was  his  prisoner  Norris, 
an  acknowledged  favourite,  and  the  only 
person  whom  he  allowed  to  follow  him 
in  his  bed-chamber.  On  the  way,  Henry 
rode  with  Norris  apart,  and  earnestly 
solicited  him  to  deserve  pardon  by  the 
confession  of  his  guilt.  He  refused, 
stoutly  maintaining  the  innocence  of 
himself  and  of  the  Queen,  and  on  reach- 
ing Westminster,  was  conveyed  to  the 
Tower. 

For  some  hours  after  the  arrest  of 
Weston  and  Norris,  the  Queen  remained 
in  ignorance  of  their  common  calamity. 
When  she  sat  down  to  dinner,  her  ladies 
were  unusually  silent  and  serious,  for 
none  of  them  chose  to  be  the  harbinger 
of  misfortune.  This  excited  her  sus- 
picions, which  were  confirmed  imme- 
diately after  the  surnap  was  removed,  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with 
other  lords  of  the  council,  accompanied 
by  Kingston,  the  governor  of  the  Tower. 
Terror-struck  at  the  sight  of  Kingston, 
she  started  up,  and  with  faltering  accents 
asked  the  reason  of  their  coming. 

"It  is  His  Majesty's  pleasure,"  re- 
plied her  ancle,  "  that  you  should  in- 
stantly depart  to  the  Tower." 

"  If  it  be  His  Majesty's  pleasure," 
answered  Anne,  regaining  her  self-pos- 
session, "I  am  ready  to  obey;"  and 
without  waiting  to  change  her  dress,  she 
went  with  them  to  the  barge.  Im- 
mediately she  was  seated,  Norfolk  in- 
formed her  that  she  was  charged  with 
infidelity  to  the  King's  bed,  and  that  her 
paramours  had  already  confessed  their 
guilt.  She  protested  her  innocence,  and 
vehemently  demanded  to  see  the  King, 
that  she  might  offer  her  personal  vin- 
dication to  him.  To  all  her  asseverations 
of  innocence,  Norfolk  replied  by  shaking 
his  head,  with  an  expression  of  incre- 
dulous contempt ;  the  other  peers  fol- 
lowed his  unmanly  example  ;  and  Sir 


Thomas  Andley  alone,  was  kind  and 
compassionate.     Before    quitting  the 
barge,  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  in 
solemn  prayer,  attested  her  innocence 
before  God.    Then  again,  besought  the 
Duke  to  take  her  to  the  King.    But  her 
unfeeling  kinsman  left  her  to  the  not 
very  tender  care  of  Kingston,  without 
even  vouchsafing  an  answer  to  her  en- 
treatv.    On  ascending  those  stairs  she 
had  lately  passed  in  triumph,  when  the 
King  himself  stood  ready  to  receive  her 
with  all  the  ardour  of  impassioned  love, 
the   woful    Queen  asked  Kingston, 
whether  he  meant  to  lodge  her  in  a 
dungeon?  "No,  Madam,"  said  he,  "you 
go  to  the  apartments  you  occupied:  at 
your  coronation."    She  immediately  felt 
the  gulf  into  which  she  was  precipitated, 
and  giving  herself  up  for  lost,  burst  in- 
to tears,  and  exclaimed  "  It  is  too  good 
for  me."    Then  kneeling  down,  she  con- 
tinued, "Jesus,  have  mercy  on  me!" 
and  went  off  in  a  violent  fit  of  hysterical 
laughter.     Shortly  after  she  had  re- 
covered, she  inquired  of  Kingston,  when 
he  had  seen  her  father,  then  eagerly  ex- 
claimed.  "  Oh,  where  is  my  sweet  bro- 
ther?" Not  willing  to  confess  that  he  was 
already  a  prisoner  in  the  same  fortress, 
the  lieutenant  evaded  the  question.    "  I 
hear,"  she  resumed,  "  I  shall  be  accused 
by  three  men,  yet  though  you  should 
open  my  body,"  and  she  emphatically 
threw  open  her  robe — "  I  should  say  but 
nay,  nay,  for  I  am  as  clear  from  the 
company  of  men,  as  for  sin,  as  I  am  clear 
from  you."    Soon  afterwards  she  ex- 
claimed with  anguish,  "  Oh  Norris !  hast 
thou  accused  me?    Thou  art  in  the 
Tower,  and  thou  and  I  shall  die  to- 
gether.   And  thou,  Mark  Smeaton,  thou 
art  here  too !"     On  reflecting  on  the 
blow  her  fall  would  be  to  her  step-mother 
the  proud  Countess  of  Wiltshire,  sho 
burst  forth,  "  Oh,  my  mother,  thou  wilt 
die  with  sorrow !"     Then  interrupting 
herself,  she  bitterly  bewailed  the  illness 
of  Lady  Worcester,  whom   she  had 
left  at  the  palace,  overwhelmed  with 
grief  at  her  fall,  and  turning  to  the 
lieutenant,  she  clasped  her  hands,  and 
said,  "Alas,  Mr.  Kingston,  I  shall  die 
without  justice!"    "Madam,"  replied 
the  wear)-  gaoler,  "  if  you  were  the  poor- 
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est  subject  in  the  realm  you  would  hare 

justice.  She  made  no  reply,  but  burst 
into  a  fit  of  convulsive  laughter,  oc- 
casioned, probably,  by  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  her  cause. 

The  poor  Queen  was  in  a  sad  con- 
dition, sometimes  she  smiled  and  said, 
"  1  am  cruelly  handled,  but  I  think  the 
King  does  it  only  to  prove  me at 
others  she  gave  earnest  attention  to  de- 
votional exercises,  nud  whilst  drowned  in 
tears,  would  suddenly  burst  into  immode- 
rate fits  of  laughter.  The  severity  of  her 
woe  occasionally  drove  reason  from  its 
throne,  when  she  gave  utterance  to  wild 
fantasies,  which  were  all  registered 
acainst  her.  The  day  after  her  com- 
mitment, she  requested  to  have  the  sa- 
crament in  an  adjoining  closet.  To,  if 
possible,  ensnare  her  into  owning  her 
guilt,  she  was  insulted  by  the  presence 
of  her  bitter  enemies  —  Lady  lioleyn 
and  Mrs.  Cosyns— who  dined  and  slept  in 
the  same  room  with  her,  and  continually 
annoyed  her  with  artful  and  insolent 
questions,  and  to  further  her  condemna- 
tion, reported  her  delirious  ravings  to 
the  council,  as  the  deliberate  expression 
of  a  calm,  collected  mind. 

Mrs.  Cosyns  asked  her  why  Norris 
had  said  to  her  almoner,  on  Saturday 
last,  that  he  could  swear  for  her  that 
she  was  a  good  woman  ? 

Anne  replied:  "Marry,  I  bad  him 
do  so ;  for  1  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
go  through  with  his  marriage,  and  he 
made  answer  that  he  would  tarry  a  time. 
Then,  said  I,  you  look  for  dead  men's 
shoes  ;  for  if  aught  but  good  shall  come 
to  the  King  (Henry  was  afflicted  with  a 
dangerous  ulcer  in  the  thigh),  you  would 
look  to  have  me.  He  denied  it ;  and  I 
told  him  I  could  undo  him  if  I  would ; 
and  thereupon  I  fell  out  with  him." 

When  told  that  Smeaton  was  in  irons, 
she  said  :  **  That  is  because  he  is  not  a 
gentleman  by  birth ;  and  I  assure  you," 
she  continued,  "  he  has  never  been  in 
my  chamber  but  once,  and  that  was  to 
play  on  the  virginals,  when  the  King 
was  last  at  Winchester.  Since  then,  I 
have  not  spoken  to  him,  except  on  the 
Saturday  before  May -day,  when,  seeing 
him  at  the  window,  I  asked  him  why  he 
appeared  so  sad  ?    He  said,  it  was  no 


matter.  '  You  must  not,'  said  I,  *  ex- 
pect me  to  address  you  as  if  you  were  a 
nobleman,  since  you  are  an  inferior  per- 
sou.'  *  No,  no,  madam !*  he  replied  ;  4  a 
look  from  you  sufficeth  me.'  " 

But  she  appeared  most  apprehensive 
of  Weston,  because  he  had  told  her  that 
Norris  frequented  her  chamber  more  for 
her  sake  than,  as  was  pretended,  to  court 
Madge,  one  of  her  maids :  and  after- 
wards, when  she  reproached  Weston 
with  leving  her  kinswoman,  Mrs.  Skel- 
ton,  better  than  his  wife,  he  assured  her 
that  he  loved  her  better  than  them  both; 
upon  which,  said  she,  I  defied  him.  At 
times,  she  was  cheerful,  laughed  heartily, 
and  ate  her  meals  with  a  good  appetite. 
She  greatly  complained  of  the  insulting 
conduct  of  those  who  arrested  her  at 
Greenwich ;  and  bewailed  that  her  trea- 
surer (her  father)  was  all  the  while  in 
the  forest  of  Windsor.  "  However,  Mr. 
Kingston,"  she  said,  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph, 44  if  any  man  accuse  me,  I  can  but 
say  4  Nay ;'  and  they  can  bring  no  wit- 
nesses." 

At  her  second  examination,  before 
Norfolk,  she  received  new  indignities,  of 
which  she  loudly  complained,  protesting 
that  by  Cromwell  alone  she  bad  been 
treated  with  kindness.  This  kindness, 
however,  was  only  affected.  The  un- 
grateful secretary  was  deeply  interested 
in  her  fall :  his  eldest  son  was  husband  to 
Jane  Seymour's  sister,  and,  as  such,  he 
willingly  abandoned  Anne  to  the  King's 
vengeance.  Indeed,  of  the  many  pre- 
lates and  nobles  whom  she  had  obliged 
in  the  hour  of  her  prosperity,  not  one 
had  the  will  or  the  courage  to  interpose 
between  her  and  the  King's  fury.  Cran- 
mer,  who  still  retained  his  friendship  for 
her,  and  from  whom  she  expected  so 
much,  only  addressed  a  feeble  epistle  to 
Henry  in  her  favour,  or  rather  in  favour 
of  the  reformation  and  himself;  for, 
when  he  penned  it,  he  had  reason  to  ap- 
prehend t  hut  he  had  incurred  the  royal 
displeasure.  After  many  earnest  pro- 
testations of  loyalty,  the  cautious  pre- 
late thus  proceeds  : 

"  And  if  it  be  true  that  is  openly  re- 
ported of  tho  Queen's  grace,  if  men  had 
a  right  estimation  of  things  they  should 
not  esteem  any  part  of  your  Grace's  ho- 
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nour  to  be  touched  thereby,  but  her 
honour  only  to  be  clearly  disparaged. 
And  I  am  in  such  a  perplexity,  that  my 
mind  is  clean  amazed,  for  I  never  had 
better  opinion  in  woman  than  I  had  in 
her,  which  maketh  me  to  think  that 
she  should  not  be  culpable.  And,  again, 
I  think  your  highness  would  not  have 
gone  so  far,  except  she  had  surely  been 
culpable.  Now,  I  think  that  your 
Grace  best  knoweth  that,  next  unto  your 
Grace,  I  was  most  bound  unto  her  of  all 
creatures  living.  Therefore,  I  most 
humbly  beseech  your  Grace  to  suffer  me 
in  that  wliich,  with  God's  leave,  nature 
and  also  her  kindness  biudeth  me  unto, 
that  is,  that  I  may,  with  your  Grace's 
favour,  wish  and  pray  for  her  that  she  may 
declare  herself  inculpable  and  innocent. 
And  if  she  be  found  culpable,  consider- 
ing your  Grace's  goodness  towards  her, 
and  from  what  condition  your  Grace, 
of  your  only  mere  goodness,  took  her, 
and  set  the  crown  upon  her  head,  I 
repute  him  not  your  Grace's  faithful  ser- 
vant and  subject,  nor  true  unto  the 
realm,  that  would  not  desire  the  offence, 
without  mercy,  to  be  punished,  to  the 
example  of  all  others.  And  as  I  love 
her  not  a  little  for  the  love  which  ^ 
judged  her  to  bear  towards  God  and  his 
gospel,  so,  if  she  be  proved  culpable, 
there  is  not  one  that  loveth  God  and  his 
gospel  that  ever  will  favour  her,  but 
must  hate  her  above  all  others,  and  the 
more  they  favour  the  gospel,  the  more 
they  will  hate  her ;  for  then  there  was 
never  creature  in  our  time  that  so  much 
slandered  the  gospel.  And  God  hath 
sent  her  this  punishment,  for  that  she 
feignedly  hath  professed  his  gospel  in 
her  mouth,  and  not  in  heart  and  deed. 
And  though  she  have  offended,  so  that 
she  bath  deserved  never  to  be  reconciled 
unto  your  Grace's  favour,  yet  Almighty 
God  hath  manifoldly  declared  his  good- 
ness towards  your  Grace,  and  never  of- 
fended you.  But  your  Grace,  I  am 
sure,  acknowlcdgeth  that  you  have  of- 
fended him.  Wherefore,  I  trust  that 
your  Grace  will  bear  no  less  entire  fa- 
vour unto  the  truth  of  the  gospel  than 
you  did  before  ;  forasmuch  as  your 
Grace's  favour  to  the  gospel  was  not  led 
by  affection  unto  her,  but  by  zeal  unto 


the  truth.  And  thus  I  beeeech  Almighty 
God,  whose  gospel  he  hath  ordained 
your  Grace  to  be  defender,  for  ever  to 
preserve  your  Grace  from  all  evil,  and 
give  you,  at  the  end,  the  promise  of  his 
gospel. 

"From  Lambeth,  the  third  day  of 
May." 

As  Anne  could  not  be  drawn  into  an 
admission  of  her  guilt,  Henry  sent  a 
message,  enforced  by  the  urgent  reason- 
ings of  Lady  Rochford,  urging  her,  by 
ample  confession,  to  atone  for  her  gross 
crimes ;  but,  as  she  had  already  resolved 
to  die,  "  she  said  that  she  could  confesse 
noe  more  than  she  had  already  done. 
But  as  he  sayd  she  must  conceale  no- 
thing, she  would  add  this,  that  she  did 
acknowledge  herselfe  indebted  to  the 
King  for  many  favours — for  raysing  her 
first  to  be  *  *  •  next  to  be  a 
Marques,  next  to  be  his  Queene,  and 
that  now  he  could  bestowe  noe  further 
honour  upon  her  than  if  he  were  pleased 
to  make  her  by  martirdome  a  saint." 

She  then  dictated  the  following  letter 
to  Henry,  but  whether  it  ever  met  his 
eye  is  questionable. 

"  Sir, 

"  Your  Grace's  displeasure  and 
my  imprisonment  are  things  so  strange 
unto  me,  as  what  to  write  or  what  to 
excuse,  1  am  altogether  ignorant.  "Where- 
as you  send  unto  me,  willing  me  to  con- 
fess a  truth,  and  so  obtain  your  favour, 
by  such  an  one  whom  you  know  to  bo 
mine  ancient  professed  enemy.*  I  no 
sooner  received  this  message  by  him,  than 
I  rightly  conceived  your  meaning  ;  and 
if  as  you  say,  confessing  a  truth  in- 
deed may  procure  my  safety,  I  shall, 
with  all  willingness  and  duty,  perform 
your  command.  But  let  not  your  Grace 
ever  imagine  that  your  poor  wife  will 
ever  be  brought  to  acknowledge  a  fault 
where  not  so  much  as  a  thought  thereof 
proceeded.  And,  to  speak  a  truth,  never 
prince  had  wife  more  loyal  in  all  duty, 
and  in  all  true  affection,  than  you  have 
ever  found  in  Anne  Boleyn,  with  which 
name  and  place  I  could  willingly  have 
contented  myself,  if  God  and  your 
•  Doubtless  the  Duke  of  Suffolk. 
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Graces  pleasure  had  been  so  pleased.  I 

Neither  did  I,  at  any  time,  so  far  forget 
myself  in  my  exultation  or  received 
qucenship,  but  that  I  always  looked  for 
such  an  alteration  as  now  1  find,  for  the 
ground  of  my  preferment  being  on  no 
surer  foundation  than  your  Grace's  fancy, 
the  least  alteration,  I  knew,  was  tit  and 
sufficient  to  draw  that  fancy  to  some 
other  subject.  You  have  chosen  me 
from  a  low  estate  to  be  your  Queen  and 
companion,  far  beyond  my  desert  or 
desire.  If,  then,  you  found  me  worthy 
of  such  honour,  troou,  vour  Grace,  let  not 
any  light  fancy  or  bud  counsel  of  mine 
enemies  withdraw  your  princely  favour 
from  me ;  neither  let  that  stain — that 
unworthy  stain  of  a  disloyal  heart  to- 
wards your  good  Grace — ever  cast  so 
foul  a  blot  on  your  most  dutiful  wife, 
and  the  infant  Princess,  your  daughter. 
Try  me,  good  King,  but  let  me  have  a 
lawful  trial ;  and  let  not  my  sworn  ene- 
mies sit  as  my  accusers  and  judges.  Yea, 
let  me  receive  an  open  trial,  for  my  truth 
shall  fear  no  open  shame;  then  shall 
you  see  either  my  innocency  cleared, 
your  suspicion  and  conscience  satisfied, 
the  ignominy  and  Blander  of  the  world 
stopped,  or  my  guilt  openly  declared. 
So  that,  whatsoever  God  or  you  may  de- 
termine of  me,  your  Grace  may  be  free 
from  an  open  censure,  and  mine  offence 
being  so  lawfully  proved,  your  Grace  is 
at  liberty,  both  before  God  and  man,  not 
only  to  execute  worthy  punishment  on 
me  as  an  unlawful  wife, but  to  follow  your 
affection,  already  settled  on  that  party,* 
for  whose  sake"  I  am  now  as  1  am— 
whose  name  I  could  some  good  while 
since  have  pointeH  unto  your  Grace,  be- 
ing not  ignorant  of  my  suspicion  therein. 
But  if  you  have  already  determined  of 
me  that  not  only  my  death,  but  an  infa- 
mous slander  must,  leaving  you,  the  en- 
joying of  your  desired  happiness,  then  I 
desire  of  God  that  he  will  pardon  your 
great  sin  therein,  and  likewise  mine 
enemies,  the  instruments  thereof,  and 
that  he  will  not,  call  you  to  a  strict  ac- 
count for  your  unprincely  and  cruel 
usage  of  me,  at  his  general  judgment- 
seat,  where  both  you  and  myself  must 
shortly  appear,  ana  in  whose  judgment 
*  Jane  Seymour. 


I  I  doubt  not,  whatsoever  the  world  may 
think  of  me,  mine  innocence  shall  be 
openly  known  and  sufficiently  cleared; 
my  lust  and  only  request  shall  be,  that 
myself  may  only  bear  the  burden  of  your 
Grace's  displeasure,  and  that  it  may  not 
touch  the  innocent  souls  of  those  poor 
gentlemen  who,  as  I  understand,  are 
likewise  in  strait  imprisonment  for  my 
sake.  If  ever  I  have  found  favour  in 
your  sight— if  ever  the  name  of  Anne 
Hoi  y  a  hath  been  pleasing  in  your  ears 
— then  let  me  obtain  this  request,  and  I 
will  so  leave  to  trouble  your  Grace  any 
further  with  mine  earnest  prayers  to  the 
Trinity,  to  have  your  Grace  in  his  good 
keeping,  and  to  direct  you  in  all  your 
actions, 

"From  my  doleful  prison  in  the 
Tower,  this  sixth  of  May, 

M  Your  most  loyal  and  ever-faithful 
wife, 

"  Ann  Bulen." 

The  authenticity  of  this  beautiful  let- 
ter has  been  repeatedly  questioned.  Dr. 
Lingard  rejects  it,  because  it  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  Queen's  genuine  let- 
ters in  language,  or  speUing,  or  writing, 
gr  signature.  These  objections,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  ill-founded.  It  must 
have  been  a  contemporary  document,  as 
it  was  found  amongst  Cromwell's  pa- 
pers. Then,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
other  old  writings,  the  orthography  has 
been  modernized.  The  language  cer- 
tainly is  more  elegant  than  that  of 
Anne's  other  letters ;  but,  as  Miss  Ben- 
ger  justly  remarks,  whether  the  letter 
was  written  by  Anne  herself,  or  by  an 
abler  pen,  it  seems  undeniable  that  it 
contains  a  genuine  transcript  of  her  sen- 
timents and  feelings.  The  allusions  to 
her  peculiar  situation  are  such  as  could 
scarcely  have  been  introduced  by  an  in- 
different person.  During  her  imprison- 
ment, Anne  was  visited  by  the  sister  of 
Wyatt,  her  beloved  Mrs.  Margaret  Lee; 
it  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  letter  was  polished  by  the 
poet  Wyatt,  who,  be  it  observed,  al- 
though not  suspected  of  being  her  para- 
mour, was,  after  her  death,  committed 
to  the  Tower  for  having  been  her  friend. 
Lloyd  says,  "  he  got  into  trouble  about 
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the  affair  of  Queen  Anne — her  favour 
raised  him,  and  her  friendship  nearly 
ruined  him."  His  disgrace,  however,  was 
temporary.  Henry  knew  his  worth,  and 
with  him  had  no  motive  to  be  vindictive. 

The  letter  not  being  in  Anne's  hand- 
writing, may  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing it  to  be  a  copy  which  Cromwell 
bad  preserved,  the  original  having  for 
some  reason  been  destroyed.  Then,  the 
signature,  "  Ann  Bulen,"  instead  of 
**  Anna  the  Quene,"  may  have  been  so 
written  by  the  copyist,  or,  if  the  original 
was  so  signed,  perhaps  the  fallen  consort 
hoped  to  touch  a  tender  chord  of  Henry's 
heart,  by  placing  before  his  eyes  the 
name  once  so  dear  to  him. 

This  letter,  if  received  by  nenry, 
had  no  influence  on  his  unrelenting 
mind.  The  council  having  exhausted 
every  expedient  to  procure  evidence,  it 
was  at  length  arranged  that  the  trial 
should  commence.  Accordingly,  on 
the  twelfth  of  May,  Norris,  Weston, 
Brcreton,  and  Smeaton  were  tried  by  a 
commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  in 
Westminster  Hall.  They  were  twice 
indicted,  as  also  was  the  Queen;  and 
the  indictments  were  found  by  two  grand 
juries  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Mid- 
dlesex, some  of  the  crimes  with  which 
they  were  charged  having  been  com- 
mitted, it  was  alleged,  in  the  one  and 
some  in  the  other  of  these  counties. 

Smeaton,  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving 
his  life,  pleaded  guilty ;  the  other  three 
stoutly  maintained  their  innocence  ;  but 
the  jury,  as,  indeed,  was  customary  with 
juries  in  this  reign,  returned  a  verdict 
for  the  crown,  and  pronounced  them  all 
guilty  of  high  treason. 

The  Queen's  enemies  still  feared  they 
had  not  sufficient  evidence  to  procure 
her  conviction.  Smeaton's  confession  had 
been  drawn  from  him  by  the  tortures  of 
the  rack,  and  a  false  promise  of  a  par- 
don ;  and  as  he  might,  or  perhaps  did, 
retract,  he  was  not  confronted  with  the 
Queen.  Norris  had  been  much  in  the 
King's  favour,  and  an  offer  of  life  was 
made  him,  if  he  would  confess  to  the 
crimes  specified  in  the  indictment,  and 
accuse  the  Queen ;  but  he  generously  re- 
jected the  proposal,  and  said,  that,  in 
his  conscience,  he  believed  her  entirely 


guiltless  ;  but,  for  his  own  part,  he  could 
accuse  her  of  nothing,  and  he  would  ra- 
ther die  a  thousand  deaths  than  calum- 
niate an  innocent  lady. 

On  the  fifteenth  or  May,  the  Queen 
and  her  brother,  Lord  Rochford,  were 
brought  to  trial,  before  a  court  of  their 
peers,  in  the  Kind's  Hall,  within  the 
Tower.  This  judicial  court  was  selected 
by  the  King,  and  therefore  completely 
devoted  to  his  interest.  It  was  presided 
over  by  Anne's  insulting  enemy,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  High  Steward,  and 
composed  of  the  following  twenty-six 
peers:* — the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Mar- 

Suis  of  Exeter,  the  Earls  of  Arundel, 
•xford,  Northumberland,  Westmoreland, 
Derby,  Worcester,  Rutland,  Sussex,  and 
Huntingdon,  and  the  Lords  Audley,  De- 
laware, Montague,  Morley,  Dacres,  Cob- 
ham,  Maltravers,  Powis,  Mounteagle, 
Clinton,  Sands,  Windsor,  Wentworth, 
Burgh,  and  Mordaunt. 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Anne's 
juvenile  lover,  attended  in  his  place,  but 
his  feelings  so  overcame  him,  that  he  was 
taken  suddenly  ill,  and  left  the  court  be- 
fore the  arraignment  of  Anne,  which  did 
not  take  place  till  after  that  of  her  brother. 

Upon  what  evidence  the  crime  of  in- 
cest was  proved  against  Rochford  is  un- 
known. His  unnatural  wife  appeared 
as  a  witness  against  him.  And  although 
the  greatest  crime  brought  to  his  door 
was,  that  he  had  once  been  seen,  in  the 
presence  of  company,  to  lean  over  the 
Queen's  bed  and  kiss  her,  the  jury  turn- 
ed a  deaf  ear  to  his  able  defence,  aud 
pronounced  him  guilty.  He  was  then 
removed ;  and,  in  answer  to  the  sum- 
mons by  the  gentleman  usher,  the  un- 
happy Queen  appeared,  and,  followed  by 
her  temale  attendants,  was  led  to  the 
bar  by  the  lieutenant  and  the  constable. 
The  indulgence  of  a  chair  was  granted  to 
her  dignity  or  weakness. 

The  crimes  for  which  she  was  arraign- 
ed were,  that  she  had  conspired  with  her 
brother,  Lord  Rochford,  and  with  Noma, 
Brereton,  Weston,  and  Smeaton,  certain 
abominable  treasons  ;  that  she  had  per- 

•  This  number  included  but  half  the  peer- 
age of  England— a  tolerable  proof  that  the 
jury  was  composed  only  of  such  as  dared  not 
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mitted  all  fire  of  them  to  a  wicked  and 
unlawful  intimacy  ;  that  she  had  affirm- 
ed that  the  King  did  not  hare  her  heart; 
and  had  said  to  each  of  them  apart 
and  private,  that  she  loved  him  better 
than  any  other  man ;  and  that,  in  union 
with  them,  she  had  plotted  to  take  the 
King's  life.  The  indictment  being  read, 
she  courageously  held  up  her  hand,  and 
pleaded  Not  Guilty. 

As  the  records  of  her  trial  and  con- 
viction have  mostly  been  carefully  de- 
stroyed, the  nature  of  the  evidence  can- 
not now  be  determined ;  indeed,  we  have 
only  the  statements  of  her  friends  and  of 
her  enemies  to  rely  on ;  and  as  these  are 
vague  and  contradictory,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  with  certainty  upon  her 
guilt  or  innocence.  Somo  authorities 
attribute  the  King's  early  suspicions  to 
the  flippant  answer  of  a  Frenchwoman 
in  Anne's  service,  who,  being  detected 
in  an  unlawful  amour,  replied,  "  that  the 
Queen  allowed  gentlemen  at  all  hours 
to  enter  her  chamber." 

Burnet,  after  a  diligent  search  for  do- 
cuments calculated  to  throw  light  upon 
the  subject,  only  discovered  part  of  a 
memorandum,  written  by  Spelman,  one 
of  the  judges  who  tried  N  orris  and  his 
three  companions  in  adversity.  It  runs 
thus  :  44  Ajs  for  the  evidence  of  this  mat- 
ter, it  was  discovered  by  the  Lady  Wing- 
field,  who  had  been  a  servant  to  the 
Queen,  and  becoming  on  a  sudden  in- 
firm some  time  before  her  death,  did 
swear  this  matter  to  one  of  her"  .... 
Hero,  unfortunately,  the  rest  of  the  im- 
portant information  is  torn  out  of  the 
book.  44  By  this,  it  seems,"  remarks 
Burnet,  44  there  was  no  legal .  evidence 
against  the  Queen ;  and  it  was  but  a 
witness  at  second-hand  who  deposed 
what  they  heard  the  Lady  Winrfield 
swear.  \Vho  this  person  was,  we  know 
not,  nor  what  frame  of  mind  Lady  Wing- 
field  was  in  when  she  swore  it." 

Wyatt  says,  44  It  would  have  been 
well  if  Anne's  accusers  and  judges  had 
not  bin  to  be  suspected  of  too  much 
power  and  no  less  malice.  The  evidence 
was  heard,  indeed,  but  close  enough,  as 
enclosed  in  strong  walls.  Yet  to  shew 
the  truth  cannot  by  any  forco  be  alto- 
gether kept  in  holde,  some  belike  of 


those  honorable  personages  then  more 
perhaps  for  eounternance  of  others'  evil 
than  tor  means,  by  their  own  authority, 
to  doo  good,  did  deliver  out  Toices  that 
caused  everewhere  to  be  muttered  abroad 
that  the  Queen,  in  her  defence,  had 
cleered  herself  in  a  most  wise  and  noble 
speech." 

The  part  of  the  charge  against  her, 
that  she  had  affirmed  to  her  minions 
that  the  King  never  had  her  heart,  and 
had  said  to  each  of  them  apart  that  she 
loved  him  better  than  any  person  what- 
soever, was  pronounced  a  slander  of  the 
issue  begotten  between  her  and  the  King. 
By  this  strained  interpretation,  her  guilt 
was  brought  under  the  statute  of  the 
twenty -fifth  of  this  reign,  in  which  it 
was  declared  criminal  to  throw  any  slan- 
der upon  the  King,  the  Queen,  or  then- 
issue.  Such  palpable  absurdities  were 
at  that  time  admitted,  and  they  were 
regarded  by  the  obsequious 
sufficient  reason  for 
to  the  royal  will. 

Although  unassisted  by  counsel,  Anne 
defended  herself  with  judgment  and  elo- 
quence. But  her  pleadings  were  lost 
upon  the  jury,  who  had  resolved,  from 
the  first,  to  condemn  her.  With  Smeaton 
she  was  not  confronted ;  and  when  she 
urged  that  his  written  confession  was  no 
real  proof  of  her  guilt,  she  was  told 
that,  in  her  case,  it  was  so.  The  spec- 
tators, we  are  informed,  fully  anticipated 
her  acquittal ;  but  the  lords,  not  by  an 
unanimous  vote,  be  it  observed,  but  by 
a  verdict  of  the  majority,  gave  judgment 
against  her;  when,  after  she  had  laid 
aside  the  insignia  of  royalty,  by  com- 
mand of  the  court,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
sentenced  her  to  be  burnt  or  beheaded, 
at  the  King's  pleasure. 

When  this  terrible  doom  was  pro- 
nounced, Anne  was  not  terrified,  out, 
lifting  up  her  hands  to  heaven,  emphati- 
cally exclaimed :  44  Oh  Father  !  oh  Cre- 
ator !  thou  art  the  way,  and  the  truth, 
and  the  life — thou  knowest  that  I  have 
not  deserved  this  fate  !"  Then,  turning 
to  her  judges,  she  said :  44  My  lords,  I 
will  not  impugn  your  judgment;  you 
may  have  what  you  deem  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  condemning  me  ;  but  they  must 
be  other  than  the  charges  produced 
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against  me,  for  of  them  I  am  entirely 
innocent.  I  have  always  been  a  true 
and  faithful  wife  to  the  King,  although, 
perhaps,  at  times  I  have  not  shown  him 
that  humility  and  reverence  his  good- 
ness to  me,  and  the  honour  to  which  he 
raised  me,  deserved.  I  confess  I  have 
had  jealous  fancies  and  suspicions  of 
him,  which  I  had  neitherstrength  nor  dis- 
cretion to  conceal ;  but  God  knows,  and 
is  my  witness,  that  I  never  otherwise 
sinned  against  him.  Think  not  that  I  say 
this  to  prolong  my  life  ;  God  has  taught 
me  to  know  how  to  die,  and  he  will  for- 
tify my  faith.  Think  not  that  I  am  so 
perplexed  in  mind  as  not  to  lay  the  ho- 
nour  of  my  chastity  to  heart  when  I  have 
maintained  it  my  whole  life  long.  I 
know  these,  my  last  words,  will  avail 
me  not,  but  to  justify  my  honour  and 
my  chastity.  As  for  my  brother,  and 
the  others  who  are  so  unjustly  con- 
demned, I  would  willingly  suffer  many 
deaths  to  save  them;  but,  since  it  so 
pleases  the  King,  I  shall  willingly  ac- 
company them  in  death,  with  tins  as- 
surance, that  I  shall  lead  an  endless  life 
with  them  in  peace."  Then,  with  a 
composed,  modest  air,  she  rose  up, 
bowed  to  the  lords,  and  was  conducted 
out  of  court. 

Henry,  not  satisfied  with  this  cruel 
vengeance,  was  resolved  entirely  to  an- 
nul his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  to  declare  her  issue  illegitimate.  He 
recalled  to  his  memory  that,  a  little  after 
her  appearance  in  the  English  court, 
some  attachment  had  been  acknowledged 
between  her  and  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, then  Lord  Percy ;  but  North- 
umberland solemnly  declared  that  no 
contract  or  promise  of  marriage  had 
passed  between  them,  as  the  following 
letter  to  Cromwell  shows : — 

"  Mb.  Secretary, 

M  This  shall  be  to  signify  nnto 
you  that  I  perceive,  by  Sir  Raynald 
Carnaby,  that  there  is  supposed  a  pre- 
contract between  the  Queen  and  me, 
whereupon  I  was  not  only  heretofore 
examined  upon  my  oath  before  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York,  but 
also  received  the  blessed  sacrament  upon 
the  same,  before  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 


and  other,  the  King's  Highness'  council, 
learned  in  the  spiritual  law,  assuring  you, 
Mr.  Secretary,  by  the  said  oath  and 
Blessed  Body,  which  afore  I  received, 
and  hereafter  intend  to  receive,  that  the 
same  may  be  to  my  damnation,  if  ever 
there  were  any  contract  or  promise  of 
marriage  between  her  and  me. 

"At  Newington  Green,  the  13th  of 
May,  in  the  28th  year  of  the  reign  of 
our  sovereign,  King  Henry  the  Eighth. 
"  Your  assured, 

"  Northumberland." 

On  the  same  day  that  this  letter  was 
written,  Henry  signed  Anne's  death 
warrant,  and  Cranmer  lacking  the  cou- 
rage, or  the  will,  to  oppose  the  unjust 
determination  of  his  royal  master,  re- 
ceived Anne's  confession ;  and,  as  it  is 
supposed,  under  a  promise  either  of 
saving  her  life,  or  of  mitigating  her  pu- 
nishment to  decapitation,  prevailed  upon 
her  not  to  oppose  Henry's  desire  to  nul- 
lify his  marriage  with  her  and  to  illegi- 
timize  her  daughter,  Elizabeth.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  seventeenth  of  May,  Cranmei 
held  a  court  in  his  house,  at  Lambeth, 
and  summoned  the  King  and  Queen,  for 
the  salvation  of  their  souls,  to  appear 
there,  and  show  cause  why  a  sentence  of 
divorce  should  not  be  pronounced.  The 
King  appeared  by  nis  proctor,  Dr. 
Sampson.  The  Queen  was  compelled  to 
appear  in  person ;  and  as  the  pretended 
trial  was  but  a  solemn  mockery  of  the 
forms  of  justice,  her  proctors,  Drs. 
Wotton  and  Harbour,  admitted  the  pre- 
contract with  Percy,  and  the  other  ob- 
jections to  her  marriage,  when  Cranmer, 
"  having  previously  invoked  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  having  God  only  before  his 
eyes,"  pronounced  that  the  marriago 
between  Henry  and  Anne  was,  and  al- 
ways had  been,  null  and  void ;  and  im- 
mediately afterwards,  this  decision  of 
the  Metropolitan  was  confirmed  by  the 
convocation  and  the  parliament. 

Much  speculation  has  been  expended 
on  Henry's  motive  for  this  supplemental 
vengeance.  1.  "If  it  were  good  in 
law,"  remarks  Lingard,  M  Anne  •  had 
never  been  married  to  the  King,  she 
could  not,  therefore,  have  been  guilty 
of  adultery,  and  consequently  ought  not 
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to  be  put  to  death  for  that  crime.  2nd. 
If  the  same  judgment  were  good,  the 
act  of  settlement  became  null,  because 
it  was  based  on  the  supposition  of  a 
Talid  marriage,  and  all  the  treasons  cre- 
ated by  that  act  were  at  once  done 
away.  3rd.  If  the  act  of  settlement 
wt  re'  still  in  force,  the  judgment  itself, 
inasmuch  as  it  '  slandered  and  impugned 
the  marriage,'  was  an  aet  of  treason." 
Hut  Anne  di  rived  no  benefits  from  these 
doubts.  She  was  executed,  and  the 
next  Parliament  put  an  end  to  all  con- 
troversy on  the  subject,  by  enacting,  that 
offences  made  treason  by  the  act  should 
be  so  deemed  if  committed  before  the 
eighth  of  June,  but  that  the  King's 
loving  subjects  conccnu-d  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  Queen  in  the  archbishop's 
court  or  before  the  lords,  should  have  a 
full  pardon  for  all  treasons  by  them  in 
such  prosecution  committed. 

On  the  day  ou  which  Cranmer  pro- 
nounced Anne's  divorce,  her  brother 
and  the  other  gentlemen  were  led  to 
execution  on  Tower  Hill.  Kochford 
exhorted  those  who  suffered  with  him 
to  die  without  fear;  and  warned  the 
spectators  not  to  rely  on  court  favours, 
but  to  live  according  to  the  gosjiel,  and 
put  their  trust  in  Hod  only.  Xorris  was 
silent.  Weston  lamented  that  he  had 
given  his  youth  to  sin,  and  his  old  ago 
to  repentauce.  Brereton  declared  that 
he  had  deserved  to  die,  if  it  were  a 
thousand  deaths  ;  but  exhorted  the 
spectators,  if  they  judged,  to  judge  the 
best.  Snieatou  was  hanged.  His  last 
words,  though  susceptible  of  a  dUferent 
meaning,  were  considered  by  his  hear- 
ers as  tantamount  to  a  confession  of  his 
guilt.  "Masters,"  said  he,  "I  pray 
you  all  nray  for  me,  for  I  have  deserved 
the  death." 

Anne  betrayed  no  violent  emotion 
when  she  heard  of  the  execution  of  her 
brother  and  his  unfortunate  companions. 
She  said,  she  feared  Smcaton's  soul 
would  suffer  for  the  false  witness  he  had 
borne,  but  the  others,  she  doubted  not, 
were,  where  she  in  a  few  hours  would 
be,  in  eternal  glory.  The  last  two  days 
of  her  life  she  spent  for  the  most  part 
in  the  company  of  her  confessor,  who 
administered  the  sacrament  to  her  ac- 


cording to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church.  The  evening  before  she 
suffered  she  took  Lady  Kingston  into 
her  presence  chamber,  and  after  locking 
the  door,  commanded  her  to  sit  down  in 
the  chair  of  estate. 

"It  is  my  duty  always  to  stand  in 
the  Queen's  presence,"  answered  Lady 
Kingston. 

"  Ah !  madam,"  replied  Anne,  "  that 
title  is  gone ;  I  am  a  condemned  person, 
and  by  law  have  no  estate  left  me  in 
this  life,  but  for  the  clearing  of  my  con- 
science.   I  pray  you  sit  down." 

"Well,"  said  Lady  Kingston,  "I 
have  often  played  the  fool  in  my  youth, 
and  to  fulfil  your  command  I  will  do  it 
once  more  in  mine  age."  And  there- 
upon sat  down  under  the  cloth  of  estate  ; 
when  the  Queen  most  humbly  fell  on 
her  knees  before  her,  and,  with  hands 
uplifted  and  weeping  eyes,  charged  her, 
in  the  name  of  God  and  his  angels,  and 
as  she  would  answer  before  them  on  the 
L'-n  at  Judgment  day,  that  she  would  so 
fall  down  before  the  Lady  Mary's  grace, 
her  daughter-in-law,  and  in  her  name, 
in  like  manner,  ask  her  forgiveness  for 
the  wrongs  she  had  done  her ;  for  till 
that  was  accomplished,  her  conscience, 
she  said,  could  not  be  quiet. 

The  above  dialogue,  quoted  by  Speed, 
is  a  tolerable  proof  that  Anne,  even 
after  her  condemnation,  continued  to 
occupy  her  own  royal  apartments  in 
the  Tower,  known  as  the  Queen's  lodg- 
ings, and  that  she  was  not,  as  some  have 
supposed,  confined  in  a  dungeon  in  that 
part  of  the  fortress  named  the  Martin 
Tower. 

The  scaffold  on  which  Anne  was  be- 
headed, was  erected  on  the  green  within 
the  Tower;  for  as  this  was  the  first 
instance  of  an  English  Queen  being 
decapitated,  Henry  anticipated  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  attempt  at  a  rescue.  Henry 
having  decided  that  the  head  of  his  con- 
demned consort  should  be  struck  off  with 
a  sword,  the  headsman  of  Calais,  a  man 
who  for  skill  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
horrible  profession,  was  brought  over 
ty  England  for  that  purpose.  The  con- 
duct of  Anne  the  lust  few  hours  before 
she  was  led  to  the  scaffold,  and  with 
what  caution  the  preparationa  for  her 
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execution  were  made,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  letter  addressed  by 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  Crom- 
well. 

«  Sib, 

"  These  shall  be  to  advertise  you 
I  have  received  your  letter,  wherein  you 
would  have  strangers  conveyed  out  of 
the  Tower ;  and  so  they  be,  by  the  means 
of  Richard  Gresham,  William  Lake, 
and  Wythspall.  But  the  number  of 
strangers  passed  not  thirty,  and  not 
many  of  them  hath  arms,  and  the  am- 
bassador of  the  Emperor  had  a  servant 
there  honestly  put  out.  Sir,  if  we  have 
not  an  hour  certain  ere  it  may  be  known 
in  London,  I  think  there  will  be  but  few, 
and  I  think  a  reasonable  number  were 
best,  for  I  suppose  she  will  declare  her- 
self to  be  a  good  woman  for  all  men 
but  for  the  King,  at  the  hour  of  her 
death.  For  this  morning  she  sent  for 
me  that  I  might  be  with  her  at  such 
time  as  she  received  the  sacrament,  to 
the  intent  I  should  hear  her  speak  as 
touching  her  innocency  to  be  always 
clear.  And  in  the  writing  of  this  she 
sent  for  me ;  and  at  my  coming  she  said, 
Mr.  Kingston,  I  hear  say  I  shall  not  die 
before  noon,  and  I  am  very  sorry  there- 
fore, for  I  thought  to  be  dead  by  this 
time,  and  past  my  pain.  I  told  her  it 
should  be  no  pain,  it  was  so  subtle. 
And  then  she  said,  I  heard  say  the  exe- 
cutioner was  very  good  and  1  have  a 
little  neck,  and  put  her  hands  about  it, 
laughing  heartily.  I  have  seen  many 
men,  and  also  women,  executed,  and 
that  they  have  been  in  great  sorrow, 
and  to  my  knowledge,  this  lady  has 
much  joy  and  pleasure  in  death.  Sir, 
her  almoner  is  continually  with  her,  and 
hath  been  since  two  o'clock  after  mid- 
night. This  is  the  effect  of  any  thing 
that  is  here  at  this  time,  and  thus  fare 
you  well, 

"Yours, 

"  William  Kingston." 

Twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  May,  1536,  was  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  Anne's  execution.  Amongst 
those  who  came  to  witness  the  fatal  tra- 
gedy, were  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and 


Richmond,  and  by  the  King's  order  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Secretary  Crom- 
well, with  the  mayor,  the  sheriffs,  and 
the  aldermen  of  London.  At  about  a 
quarter  to  twelve  the  portal  opened, 
and  Anne,  attired  in  a  robe  of  black 
damask,  was  led  forth  by  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower.  As  she  advanced  to 
the  scaffold  she  had  to  detach  herself 
from  her  four  weeping  maids  of  hon- 
our, whom  she  vainly  attempted  to 
reconcile  to  her  fate.  The  most  che- 
rished amongst  these  was  her  sincere 
friend,  Wyatt  s  sister  Margaret,  to  whom, 
at  the  parting  moment,  sne  presented  a 
beautifully  bound  manuscript  prayer- 
book,  a  precious  relic  of  imperishable 
attachment,  which  Margaret  received 
with  tearful  eyes,  and  ever  afterwards 
wore  in  her  bosom. 

Anne  ascended  the  scaffold,  and  ap- 
proached the  block  with  a  calm,  dignified 
air;  and  by  permission  of  Kingston, 
is  said  to  have  thus  spoken :  "  Good 
Christian  people,  I  am  here  to  willingly 
suffer  that  death  to  which  I  have  been 
condemned  bv  the  law,  how  justly  I 
will  not  say,  1  intend  not  to  justify  my- 
self, nor  accuse  any  one ;  I  beseech  the 
Almighty  to  preserve  the  King,  who  is 
one  of  the  best  princes  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  whose  bounty  to  me  hath 
been  special.  I  entreat  all  who  intend 
to  scrutinize  my  actions  not  to  hastily 
condemn  me,  nor  lend  too  willing  an 
ear  to  the  slanders  of  my  calumniators, 
therefore  I  bid  the  world  adieu,  trust- 
ing you  will  commend  me  to  God  in 
your  prayers."  Having  uttered  these 
words  witn  a  smiling  countenance,  she 
took  her  coifs  from  her  head,  covered 
her  hair  with  a  linen  cap,  and  said  to 
her  maids,  44  As  I  cannot  reward  you 
for  your  services,  I  pray  you  to  take 
comfort  for  my  loss ;  howbeit,  forget 
me  not,  be  always  faithful  to  the  Kind's 
grace,  and  to  her  whom,  with  happier 
fortune,  you  may  have  as  your  Queen 
and  mistress.  Value  your  honour  far 
before  your  lives,  and  in  your  prayers 
to  tho  Lord  Jesus,  remember  to  pray  for 
my  soul."  She  then  knelt  down,  her 
eyes  were  bandaged  by  one  of  her  at- 
tendants, and  as  she  solemnly  reiterated 
"  Lord,  Jesus,  receive  my  soul V  the  exe- 
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cutioner  with  one  well-aimed  blow  of  the 
sword  smote  off  her  head.* 

According  to  another  account,  Anne 
stoutly  refused  to  have  her  eyes  covered 
with  a  bandage.  She  said  she  had  no 
fear  of  death,  and  would  shut  her  eyes ; 
but  as  she  was  opening  them  at  every 
moment,  the  executioner  could  not  bear 
their  brilliant  glances.  Being  fearful 
of  missing  his  aim,  he  drew  off  bis  shoes 
and  approached  her  silently.  Whilst 
he  was  at  her  right  side,  another  person, 
who  made  a  great  noise  in  walking,  un- 
expectedly advanced  at  her  left;  this 
circumstance  drawing  the  attention  of 
Anne,  she  turned  her  face  from  the  exe- 
cutioner, who  was  enabled  by  this  arti- 
fice to  strike  off  her  head. 

The  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Anne 
Boleyn,  covered  with  a  sheet,  were  placed 
by  her  maids  in  an  elm  chest,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  buried  by  the  side 
of  her  fellow  victims,  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Tower,  without  singing  or  praying  ; 
but,  if  tradition  is  to  be  believed,  her 
friends  in  the  night  disinterred  them, 
and  conveying  them  away  in  secret, 
buried  them  in  the  church  of  Thornden- 
on-the-hiU,  in  Essex,  or,  according  to 
another  account,  in  Salle  church,  in  Nor- 
folk. The  King  only  waited  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  till  the  boom 
of  the  signal-gun  announced  to  his  im- 
patient ears  that  he  was  made  a  widower ; 
when  he  rode  in  breathless  haste  to 
Wolf  Hall,  in  Wilts,  and  on  the  next 
day  wedded  Jane  Seymour. 

Thus  fell  the  unfortunate  Anne  Bo- 
leyn ;  and  although  it  may  be  impossible 
to*  determine  if  she  were  guilty  or  inno- 
cent of  the  heinous  crime  imputed  to 
her,  it  must  be  allowed  that  had 
Henry's  object  been  simply  to  make 
Jane  Seymour  his  bride,  the  divorce  of 

*  The  speech  In  the  text  is  taken  from  the 
letter  of  a  Portugueae  gentleman,  who  ia  said 
to  have  been  present  on  the  occasion  ;  but  as 
many  discrepancies  occur  in  the  contemporary 
chroniclers,  it  is  probable  that  no  faithful 
transcript  of  Anne's  dying  words  was  ever 
published.  No  regard  must  be  paid  to  Anne's 
commendation  of  the  King  in  this  speech : 
for  it  is  a  received  opinion,  that  in  this  reign 
culprits,  if  they  spoke  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
King's  goodness,  and  the  justice  of  their  sen- 


Anne  without  her  execution,  or  tbe 
execution  without  the  divorce,  would 
have  been  sufficient.  And  when  we  re- 
member that  Henry  stamped  on  her 
character  the  infamy  of  adultery  and 
incest,  deprived  her  of  the  name  and 
the  right  of  wife  and  Queen,  and  even 
bastardized  her  daughter,  although  he 
acknowledged  that  daughter  to  be  his 
own ;  *  we  can  scarcely  believe  that 
base  and  tyrannical  as  he  might  be,  he 
was  not  provoked  to  pursue  her  with 
such  insatiable  hatred  by  great  crimes 
and  immoralities  on  her  part,  but  which, 
for  some  reason,  have  never  been  dis- 
closed. Henry,  it  is  true,  has  bastard- 
ized Queen  Katherine's  daughter,  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Anne  urged  him  to  the  act.  And  what 
is  furt her  worthy  of  remark,  he  wept  at 
the  death  of  Katherine ;  but,  as  if  he 
sought  to  display  his  contempt  for  the 
memory  of  Anne,  instead  of  wearing 
mourning  on  the  day  of  her  execution 
he  dressed  himself  in  white,  in  antici- 
pation of  his  marriage  with  Jane  Sey- 
mour on  the  next  morning,  f 

We  close  these  memoirs  of  one  of  the 
most  romantic — the  most  unfortunate 
Queens  of  England,  with  the  following 
beautiful  dirge,  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Anne  only  a  few  days  before  her 
execution ;  and  which,  from  its  rhythm, 
cadence,  and  construction,  the  fair  au- 
thoress evidently  intended  to  bo  set  to 
music. 

*  It  is  singular,  that  from  the  hour  of  her 
imprisonment  to  her  death,  Anne,  as  far  as 
is  known,  not  once  lamented  being  separated 
from  her  daughter,  Elleabeth,  then  a  child, 
in  the  third  year  of  her  age ;  once  only  she 
alluded  to  her  in  her  last  letter  to  the  King-, 
and  then  without  the  least  expression  of  ma- 
ternal tenderness. 

t  These  remarks  are  penned,  not  with  a 
view  to  Justify  the.  selfish,  murderous  conduct 
of  the  English  Blue  Beard,  as  Henry  the 
Eighth  might  not  inaptly  be  named,  hut 
simply  to  show,  in  the  absence  of  more  sub- 
stantial evidence,  the  probability  that  aa 
Anne's  evil  doings,  combined  with  a  desire  of 
self-justification  on  his  part,  had  induced  the 
barbarous  tyrant  to  pursue  her  with  such  deep 
and  implacable  malice,  she,  if  not  guilty  of 
adultery,  had  at  least  iudulged  in  gross  im- 
propriety of  conduct  Besides,  it  appears  she 
was  greatly  at  fault  as  a  parent,  and  a  bad 
mother,  be  it  observed,  seldom  makes  a  good 
wife. 
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Denied  Is  my  name  full 

Through  cruel  »pite  and  false  report; 
That  I  may  say  for  evermore, 

Farewell,  my  joy !  adieu !  < 
For  wrongfully  ye  judge  me, 

Unto  my  frame  a  mortal  wound, 
Say  what  ye  list,  it  will  not  be, 

Ye  seek  for  that  cannot  be  found. 


Oh !  death,  rock  me  on  sleep, 

Bring  me  on  quiet  rest ; 
Let  pass  my  very  guiltless  ghost, 

Out  of  my  careful  breast. 
Toll  on  the  passing  bell, 
Ring  out  the  doleful  knell, 
Let  the  sound  of  my  death  tell — 
For  I  must  die- 
There  is  no  remedy, 
For  now  I  die. 

My  pains  who  can  express, 
Alas !  they  are  so  strong ; 
My  dolour  will  not  suffer  (strength 

My  life  for  to  prolong. 
Toll  on  the  passing  bell, 
the  doleful  knell. 


Let  the  sound  of  my 

For  I  must  die- 
There  is  no  remedy, 
Idle. 


Alone,  in  prison  strong, 

I  wall  my  destiny; 
Worth,  worth,  this  cruel  hap  that  I 

Should  taste  this  misery. 
Toll  out  the  passing  bell. 
Ring  out  the  doleful  knell, 
Let  the  sound  of  my  death  tell— 
For  I  must  die — 
There  Is  no  remedy, 
And  now  I  die. 

Farewell  t  my  pleasures  past, 
Welcome  my  present  pain ; 

I  feel  my  torments  so  increase, 
That  life  cannot  remain. 

Cease  now  the  passing  bell, 

Rung  Is  my  doleful  knell, 

Its  solemn  sound  doth  tell, 

My  death  Is  nigh  ; 

There  is  no  remedy, 
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Parentage— Birth  — Education — Maid  of  honour  to  Anne  Boleyn — Courted  clan- 
destinely by  Henry  the  Eighth— Execution  of  Anne  Boleyn— Marriage  of  Henry 
and  Jane — Progress  to  London — Jane  is  introduced  to  court  as  Queen — Her  pre- 
tended royal  descent— Hypocrisy  of  the  King  encouraged  by  parliament— Tlx 
crown  settled  on  Jane's  descent— Jane's  .friendship  for  the  Princess  Mary— Her 
coronation  contemplated — Her  quiet,  passive  conduct — She  takes  to  her  chamber— 
Her  great  Suffering* — Henry* s  desire  to  save  the  child  at  the  expense  of  her  life- 
She  gives  birth  to  Edward  the  Sixth — Christening — Jane's  illness— Death— Lying 
in  state— Burial— Henry  the  Eighth's  mourning — The  Bishop  of  Durham's  letter 
of  condc'sncc — Henry  the  Eighth  buried  by  the  side  of  Jane — Monument  begun  but 
never  finished. 


ANE  SEYMOUR, 
the  third  consort  of 
Henry  the  Eighth, 
was  the  eldest  dau- 
ghter of  Sir  John 
Seymour,  of  Wolf 
Hall,  Wilts,  and 
Margaret,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Wentworth,  of  Nettle- 
stead  in  Suffolk.  The  Seymours,  a  Nor- 
man family,  came  to  England  with 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  increased 
their  wealth  and  influence  by  alliances 
with  rich  heiresses  of  noble  blood.  For 
several  centuries  they  only  took  rank  as 
second-rate  gentry,  and  although  some 
of  the  name  served  as  high  sheriffs  for 
Wilts,  and  others  were  knighted  in  the 
French  wars,  in  no  instance  had  a 
Seymour  obtained  historical  celebrity, 
or  been  returned  as  Knight  of  the 
Shire. 

Jane  was  born  about  the  year  1504. 
Her  career  up  to  tho  period  when  she 


won  nenry's  heart,  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. A  full-length  portrait  of  her 
bv  Holbein,  in  the  royal  collection  at 
Versailles,  entitled  maid  of  honour  to 
Mary  of  England,  Queen  to  Louis  the 
Twelfth,  and  placed  by  the  side  of  that 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  which  bears  the  like 
designation,  has  given  rise  to  the  con- 
jecture that  she  finished  her  education 
at  the  court  of  France,  in  the  service  of 
Queen  Mary  Tudor,  and  subsequently  of 
Queen  Claude,  and  renders  it  at  least 
probable  that  she  and  Anne  Boleyn  pro- 
ceeded together  to  France,  livei  there 
under  the  same  roof,  and  returned  to 
England  at  the  same  time.  Whether 
she  ever  entered  the  service  of  Kathcrine 
of  Arragon,  is  problematical.  Nor  is  it 
known  when,  or  by  whom  she  was  placed 
as  maid  of  honour  to  Anne  fcoleyn. 
Wyatt  says  she  was  introduced  to  court 
for  the  express  purpose  of  stealing  the 
King's  affections  from  his  once  idolized 
Queen,  Anne ;  and  many  circumstances 
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conspire  to  render  this  statement  pro- 
bable. Her  beauty  and  lack  of  moral 
rectitude  rendered  her  a  fit  instrument 
for  such  a  purpose.  Her  sister,  Eliza- 
beth, had  married  the  son  of  the  erafty» 
climbing  secretary,  Cromwell ;  it  was» 
therefore,  to  his  especial  inte  rest  that 
she  should  share  the  throne  of  his  sove- 
reign. Her  two  brothers,  both  esquires 
of  the  King's  person,  were  ambitious 
men,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune,  and 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  Bister's  beauty 
to  their  own  personal  advantage ;  and 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that 
she  had  powerful  aid  from  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  and  his  party,  who  detested  the 
Queen,  and  strenuously  opposed  the  re- 
formation. But,  however  this  may  be, 
Henry  had  been  the  husband  of  Anne 
Bolcyn  only  about  two  years,  when  real 
or  pretended  suspicions  of  her  fidelity, 
induced  him  to  slight  her,  and  shortly 
afterwards  to  pay  clandestine  court  to 
Jane  Seymour.  If  tradition  is  to  be 
accredited,  Jane  had  been  introduced  to 
court  but  a  short  time,  when  the  Queen 
seeing  a  splendid  jewel  suspended  from 
her  neck,  expressed  a  wish  to  look  at  it. 
Jane  blushed,  and  drew  back ;  when  the 
Queen,  whose  jealousy  had  already  been 
aroused  against  her,  violently  snatched 
it  from  her  neck ;  and,  on  examining  it, 
found  it  to  contain  a  miniature  of  the 
King,  presented  by  himself  to  her  fair 
rival.  Whether  Anne  Roleyn  tamely 
submitted  to  this  breach  of  her  husband's 
conjugal  vow,  has  not  been  recorded  ;  she 
certainly  was  too  hasty  to  bear  her  wrongs 
in  silence  ;  and  when,  a  few  days  after  the 
burial  of  Katherine  of  Arragon,  sho 
accidentally  discovered  Jane  seated  on 
the  King's" knee,  and  receiving  his  ca- 
resses with  complacency,  she  became 
mad  with  passion,  and  threatening  Jane 
with  the  deepest  revenge,  ordered  her  in 
6tnntlv  to  depart  from  her  presence,  and 
to  quit  tho  court  for  ever.  Jane,  being 
a  woman  of  consummate  art,  and  having 
already  advanced  to  the  very  threshold 
of  the  throne,  despised  the  threats,  and 
disregarded  the  orders  of  her  angry  mis- 
tress. Aware  that  her  star  was  in  the 
ascendant,  she  scrupled  not  to  obtain 
her  elevation  by  the  destruction  of  Anne 
and  five  unfortunate  noblemen.  Our 


historians  laud  her  discretion,  her  mo- 
desty, and  her  virtue ;  but  on  what  prin- 
ciples of  morality  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive. She  accepted  the  addresses  of 
the  husband  of  her  mistress,  knowing 
him  to  be  such  ;  and  scrupled  not  to 
walk  over  the  corpse  of  Anne  to  the 
throne.  True,  she  retired  to  her  mater- 
nal home,  at  Wolf  Hall,  whilst  the 
tragedy  which  consummated  the  de- 
struction of  Anne  was  played  out  ;  but 
it  was  only  to  prepare  the  gay  attire  and 
the  sumptuous  banquet  to  celebrate  her 
marriage  with  the  ruthless  King,  whilst 
the  blood  was  yet  warm  in  the  lifeless 
form  of  the  ill-fated  Anne. 

On  the  morning  of  Anne's  execution, 
Henry  attired  for  the  chase,  and  at- 
tended by  his  huntsmen,  waited  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Epping  or  Richmond 
— tradition  points  to  both  these  places 
— and  immediately  he  heard  the  boom 
of  the  signal  gun,  which  was  to  assure 
him  that  she  breathed  no  more,  ex- 
claimed in  exultation,  M  Uncouple  the 
hounds,  and  away !"  and  paying  no 
regard  to  the  direction  taken  by  the 
game,  galloped  off  with  his  courtiers 
at  full  speed  to  Wolf  Hall,  which  he 
reached  at  night-fall.  Early  the  next 
morning,  Saturday,  May  the  twentieth, 
1636,  and  attired  in  the  gay  robes  of 
a  bridegroom,  he  conducted  Jane  Sey- 
mour to  the  altar  of  Tottenham  church, 
Wilts,  and  in  the  presence  of  Sir  John 
Russell,  and  other  members  of  his  ob- 
sequious privy  council,  made  her  his 
bride.  From  Wolf  Hall,  the  wedding 
party  proceeded  through  Winchester,  by 
an  easy  journey,  to  London ;  where 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  a  great 
court  was  held,  at  whieh  Jane  was  in- 
troduced as  Queen.  Feasts,  jousts,  and 
other  entertainments  in  honour  of  the 
royal  nuptials  followed  ;  and  Sir  Edward 
Seymour  was  created  Viscount  licau- 
ehamp,  and  Sir  Walter  Hungerford  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Lord  Hungerford. 

Henry  pretended,  for  it  wan  but  a 
pretence,  that  Jane,  through  her  mother 
Slargaret,  had  descended  from  the  royal 
blood  of  England ;  and  Cranmer,  having 
no  desire  to  dispute  the  matter  with  him, 
on  the  very  day  that  Anne  Boleyn  was 
beheaded,  granted  a  dispensation  for 
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the  Utter  of  whom,  be  the  relationship 
what  it  might,  certainly  obtained  by  this 
marriage  a  brother-in-law  who  bore  the 
not  very  aristocratic  name  of  Smith,  and 
another  (the  son  of  Cromwell),  whose 
grandfather  was  a  blacksmith  at  Putney. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  King  sum- 
mon «-d  a  new  parliament ;  and  he  there, 
in  his  speech,  made  a  merit  to  his  people 
that  notwithstanding  the  misfortunes  at- 
tending his  two  former  marriages,  he 
had  been  induced,  for  their  good,  to  ven- 
ture on  a  third.  The  speaker,  the  no- 
torious Richard  Rich,  received  this  hy- 
pocritical profession  with  complacency  ; 
and  he  took  thence  occasion  to  load  his 
oration  with  the  most  fulsome  and  false 
flattery  of  the  King,  comparing  him  for 
justice  and  prudence  to  Solomon,  for 
strength  and  fortitude  to  Samson,  and 
for  beauty  and  comeliness  to  Absolom. 
The  King  replied  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Audley,  that  he  dis- 
avowed these  praises,  since  if  he  were 
really  possessed  of  such  endowments, 
they  were  the  gift  of  Almighty  God  only. 
This  obsequious  parliament,  being  willing 
to  go  any  length  in  encouraging  the 
King's  vices,  and  in  gratifying  his  most 
lawless  passions,  ratified  his  divorce  from 
Anne  Boleyn,  attainted  that  Queen  and 
all  her  accomplices,  declared  the  issue  of 
both  his  former  marriages  illegitimate, 
made  it  treason  to  assert  their  legitimacy 
or  throw  any  slander  upon  the  present 
King,  Queen,  or  their  issue  ;  settled 
the  crown  upon  the  King's  issue  by  Jane 
Seymour,  or  any  subsequent  wife,  and  in 
case  he  should  die  without  children,  em- 
powered him  by  his  will  or  letters  patent, 
to  disposo  of  the  crown ; — an  enormous 
authority,  especially  when  entrusted  to 
so  capricious,  so  self-willed  a  tyrant  as 
Henry  the  Eighth. 

Before  her  marriage,  Jane  Seymour 
was  personally  acquainted  with  the  Prin- 
cess Mary.  Afterwards  she  remained  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  her,  and  al- 
though Cromwell  was  the  real  agent, 
Jane  was  the  ostensible  mediatrix  of  the 
reconciliation  between  Henry  and  the 
Princess  Mary.  It  is  on  account  of  this 
partial  intercession  for  Henry's  ill-used 
daughtor,  and  also  out  of  malovolence 


I  to  Anne  Boleyn,  that  the  Catholic  writers 
have  lavished  such  praise  on  Queen  Jane , 
whilst  the  Protestants,  equally  actuated 
by  party  motives,  have  extolled  her,  not 
from  any  real  merit,  on  her  part,  but 
solely  from  complaisance  to  her  son,  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth,  and  to  hex  brother, 
Somerset. 

Jane  whilst  Queen,  warned  by  the 
fate  of  Anne  Boleyn,  of  the  impropriety 
of  a  too  great  freedom  of  speech  and 
manners,  took  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
put  a  bridle  on  her  tongue,  and  led  such 
a  passive  existence,  that  until  the  birth 
of  her  son,  we  have  nothing  of  import- 
ance to  record  of  her.  In  June,  1536, 
she  accompanied  the  King  to  see  the 
procession  of  the  city  watch.  In  the 
sharply  freezing  January  of  1537,  she 
crossed  the  frozen  Thames  with  him  on 
horseback  to  Greenwich  palace  ;  and  she 
went  with  him  in  the  spring  to  Canter- 
bury, his  purpose  being  to  see  that  the 
shrine  of  Thomas  a  Beckct  had  been 
demolished,  and  that  he  was  not  cheated 
out  of  his  share  of  the  plunder. 

Henry  was  particularly  desirous  that 
Jane  Seymour  should  receive  the  ho- 
nours of  a  coronation  ;  but  the  prevalence 
of  the  plague  at  Westminster,  and  Jane's 
advanced  state  of  pregnancy,  caused  the 
ceremony  to  be  put  off  till  after  her  con- 
finement, when  her  unexpected  death 
prevented  her  from  being  crowned  at 
all. 

The  Queen  took  to  her  chamber,  at 
Hampton  Court,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
September,  1537.  She  was  taken  in 
travail  on  the  eleventh  of  October.  Her 
sufferings  were  severe,  and  at  length, 
on  the  following  day,  her  physicians, 
through  one  of  her  female  attendants, 
admonished  Henry  of  her  dangerous 
condition,  and  asked  whether  he  would 
wish  the  mother  or  the  child  to  be 
saved?  "If  you  cannot  save  both,  at 
least  let  the  child  live,"  was  Henry's 
characteristic  reply;  "for  other  wives 
are  easily  found. 

A  few  hours  afterwards,  Jane  was 
safely  delivered  of  a  Prince  (afterwards 
King  Edward  the  Sixth} ;  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  long-desired  heir  to  the 
throne  so  intoxicated  the  King  and  the 
court,  that,  overlooking  the  very  delicate 
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state  of  the  Queen,  Henry  ordered  the 
christening,  in  which  Jane,  in  conformity 
with  established  custom,  was  forced  to 
take  part,  to  be  solemnized,  with  all  con- 
ceivable pomp  and  magnificence,  on  the 
following  Monday  ;  and  to  this  circum- 
stance, more  than  to  any  other,  must  be 
attributed  the  demise  of  the  Queen. 

The  baptism  was  performed  at  mid- 
night. Tne  procession  proceeded  from 
the  Queen's  chamber.  Sir  John  Russell, 
Sir  Francis  Brian,  Sir  Nicholas  Carew, 
and  Sir  Anthony  Brown  bore  the  silver 
fount ;  one  of  the  Queen's  brothers  bore 
in  his  arms  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who 
'  carried  the  chrism  for  the  child  of  her,  for 
whose  sake  her  mother  had  been  decapi- 
tated, and  herself  pronounced  illegiti- 
mate ;  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  (Anne  Bo- 
leyn's  father)  and  Lord  Sturton  bore  the 
tapers.  The  child  was  carried  in  the 
arms  of  the  Marchioness  of  Exeter, 
under  a  rich  canopy  of  silk,  wrought 
with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
and  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
and  Lord  William  Howard.  The  spon- 
sors were  the  Priucess  Mary,  the  IJuke 
of  Norfolk,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer. 
After  the  child  had  been  baptized  Ed- 
ward, with  due  solemnity,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  gold  cup  by  the  Princess 
Mary,  with  three  bowls  and  two  pots  by 
Cranmer,  and  with  a  silver  ewer  and 
basin  bv  Norfolk ;  the  procession  then 
returned,  headed  by  trumpets  and  other 
musical  instruments. 

"  When  they  reached  the  Queen's 
chamber,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  the 
door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  nobles 
entered ;  but  the  trumpets  and  the  horns 
remained  outside,  where  they  made  such 
a  loud  and  goodly  noise  that  the  like 
thereof  I  had  never  heard." 

The  tedious  ceremony  occupied  seve- 
ral hours.  At  its  commencement,  the 
Queen  was  forced  to  quit  her  bed,  and 
take  to  her  state  pallet— a  sort  of  huge 
sofa— where  she  remained  till  its  con- 
clusion, her  heartless  husband  being 
seated  by  her  side  all  the  time.  The 
consequence  of  all  this  noise  and  excite- 
ment was,  that,  on  the  following  day, 
the  Queen  was  indisposed ;  on  the  next 
day  (Wednesday)  she  grew  worse,  and 


received  the  sacrament,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
after  lingering  till  the  twenty-fourth  of 
October,  breathed  her  last  about  the 
hour  of  midnight. 

The  death  of  Jane,  the  first  of  Henry 
the  Eighth's  Queens  who  had  the  good 
fortune  not  to  outlive  his  love,  "was 
felt  by  none  in  the  realm  more  heavily 
than  by  the  King's  majesty  himself,  who 
retired  to  Windsor,  where  he  moaned 
and  kept  himself  alone  and  secret  a  great 
while.'  His  grief,  however,  was  of  no 
long  continuance,  as  will  be  shown  in 
the  memoirs  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  by 
his  own  acknowledgment,  in  a  letter  to 
the  King  of  France,  his  joy  for  the  birth 
of  his  long-desired  heir  far  exceeded  his 
grief  for  the  death  of  the  mother. 

The  Queen's  death  was  attributed  to 
a  cold  and  improper  diet,  and  her  obse- 
quies were  performed  with  imposing  so- 
lemnity. She  was  embalmed  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  October,  and,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  placed  in  a  hearse,  covered 
with  a  rich  cloth  of  gold  pall,  upon  which 
was  set  a  magnificent  cross.  She  was 
then  removed  to  the  presence  chamber, 
which  was  hung  with  black,  and  pro- 
vided with  crosses,  censers,  images  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  and  other  symbols  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  :  and  here, 
whilst  the  flickering  ravs  of  torches  and 
tapers  burning  around  the  altar  made 
visible  the  imposing  scene,  masses  were 
said  in  the  morning,  and  dirges  sung 
afterwards,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen's 
ladies,  who,  with  the  Princess  Mary  at 
their  head,  as  chief  mourner,  and  robed 
in  black,  with  white  kerchiefs  over 
their  heads,  kept  nightly  watch  round 
the  royal  remains  till  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, when  the  body  was  removed,  with 
imposing  state,  to  Hampton  Court 
chapel.  Here  similar  solemnities  were 
performed,  till  the  twelfth  of  November, 
when  the  body  was  conveyed,  with  regal 
state,  to  Windsor,  and  buried,  with  all 
possible  pomp,  in  the  midst  of  the  choir 
of  St.  George's  chapel — the  Princess 
Mary  attending  as  chief  mourner. 

Meanwhile,  mass  was  said  and  dirges 
sung  for  her  at  St.  Paul's,  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  prayed  and  offered  for  the 
repose  of  her  soul ;  and  in  like  manner 
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Mid  for  her,  to  the 
of  twelve  hundred,  in  every  church  in 
London. 

On  the  stone  over  her  grove  was  en- 
graved the  following  lines,  in  Latin  : — 


u  Here  lies  a  phoenix.  Lady  Jane, 
Whose  death  another  phoenix 
Oh.  jrrief  I  two  phoenix  at  one 
Together  never  were." 


Henry  the  Eighth  did  not  put  off  his 
widower's  weeds  till  the  second  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1538.  He  had  hecn  twice  mar- 
ried, and  although  he  was  thrice  mar- 
ried afterwards,  this  was  the  first  and 
the  only  time  that  he  assumed  the  garh 
of  mourning  for  a  wife  ;  and  as  he  had 
an  utter  horror  of  black,  or  any  thing 
that  reminded  of  death,  and  would  per- 
mit no  one  to  enter  his  presence  in 
mourning  savine  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, we  may  fairly  presume  that  he 
sincerely  lamented  the  loss  of  Jane  Sey- 
mour ;  and  this  presumption  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fact,  that  from  many  of  the 
prelates  and  nobles  he  received  letters 
of  condolence  on  the  demise  of  Jane. 
As  a  specimen  of  their  epistles,  we  insert 
the  following,  addressed  to  Henry  by 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  on  the  thirteenth 
of  November  :— 

"  Please  your  highness  to  understand 
that  now  oflate  it  hath  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty to  take  unto  his  mercy,  out  of 
this  present  life,  the  most  blessed  and 
virtuous  lady,  your  Grace's  most  dearest 
wife,  the  Queen's  grace,  whose  soul  God 
pardon,  and  news  thereof,  sorrowful 
unto  all  men,  came  into  these  parts ; 
surely  it  cannot  well  be  expressed  how 
all  men  of  all  degrees  did  greatly  lament 
and  moan  that  noble  lady  and  princess, 
taken  out  of  this  world  by  bringing 
forth  of  that  noble  fruit  that  is  sprung 
of  your  Majesty  and  her,  to  the  great 
joy  and  inestimable  comfort  of  all  your 
subjects;  considering  withal  that  this 
noble  fruit,  my  Lord  Prince,  in  his  ten- 


der ace,  entering  into  this  world,  is,  by 
her  death,  left  a  dear  orphan,  com- 
mencing thereby  this  miserable  and  mor- 
tal life,  not  only  by  weeping  and  wail- 
ing, as  the  misery  of  mankind  requireth, 
but  also  reft,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
life,  from  the  comfort  of  his  most  dear 
mother.    Albeit  to  him,  by  tenderness 
of  his  age,  it  is  not  known  what  he  hath 
lost,  yet  in  that  we  know  and  feel  it, 
have  much  cause  to  moan,  seeing  that 
such  a  virtuous  and  promising  Princess 
is  so  suddenly  taken  from  us.    *    *  * 
And  when  Almighty  God  hath  taken 
from  your  Grace,  to  your  great  discom- 
fort, a  most  blessed  and  virtuous  lady, 
consider  what  he  hath  given  your  high- 
ness again  to  your  comfort,  and  to  the 
rejoicing  of  all  us,  your  subjects,  our 
most  noble  Prince,  to  whom  God  hath 
ordained  your  majesty  not  only  to  be 
father,  but  also,  as  the  time  now  re- 
quireth,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  mother. 
•    *    *    God  gave  your  Grace  that 
noble  lady,  and  God  hath  taken  her 
away,  as  it  pleased  him.    So  it  is  done, 
laud  be  given  to  him.    Consider,  too, 
how  Job  exhorteth,  by  his  example,  all 
men  being  in  like  case  to  patience,  which 
your  highness,  for  your  great  wisdom 
and  learning,  can  much  better  consider 
than  I  can  advertise  the  same,  unless 
sorrowfulness  for  the  time  put  it  out  of 
remembrance.'* 

So  great  was  Henry  the  Eighth's  re- 
gard for  Jane  Seymour,  probably  be- 
cause she  was  the  mother  of  his  only  le- 
gitimate son,  that,  by  his  last  will,  he 
commanded  that  her  remains  should  be 
piaced  in  his  tomb.  He  also  gave  in- 
structions for  the  erection  of  a  superb 
monument  to  the  mutual  memory  of  his 
best-beloved  Queen  and  himself*.  The 
former  order  was  complied  with,  and 
Henry  the  Kighth's  remains  were  laid 
by  the  side  of  those  of  "his  dearest 
Jane ;"  but  the  monument,  although 
begun,  was  never  finished. 
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LTHOUGH  our  his- 
torians, almost  with- 
out exception,  have 
pronounced  JaneSey- 
mour  Henry  the 
Eighth's  best  beloved 
consort,  a  month  had 
not  elapsed  after  the 
death  of  that  unfortunate  Queen,  when 
the  selfish  despot  resolved  to  again  enter 
the  wedded  state.    lie  first  made  pro- 

Cls  for  an  alliance  with  the  Duchess- 
ager  of  Milan,*  niece  to  the  Empe- 
ror, but  meeting  with  difficulties,  his 
friendship  for  Francis  the  First  induced 
him  to  resolve  on  choosing  a  lady  of  the 
royal  blood  of  France.  Accordingly,  he 
demanded  the  Duchess-Dowager  of  Lon- 
gueville,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
a  Prince  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  This 
lady,  Francis  assured  him,  was  already 
betrothed  to  the  King  of  Scotland ;  but 

*  The  Duchess,  ft  is  reported,  said  she  had 
bnt  one  head,  but  if  she  had  had  two,  one 
should  have  been  at  Henry  Die  Eighth's 
service. — A  tolerable  proof  of  the  very  un- 
favourable opinion  which  the  Princesses  of  the 
foreign  courts  entertained  of  the  English 
Blue  Beard's  conjugal  virtues. 


as  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  the  match, 
he  disdained  to  take  a  refusal ;  in  fact, 
the  information  he  had  received  of  the 
Duchess'  beauty  and  accomplishments 
had  greatly  prepossessed  him  in  her  fa- 
vour. 

From  the  account  of  Meautys,  an 
agent  he  had  privately  dispatched  to 
obtain  intelligence  of  her  person  and  her 
accomplishments,  he  became  enamoured 
with  her  gentleness,  her  mental  acquire- 
ments, and,  above  all,  with  the  size  of 
her  person,  which,  although  large,  was 
feminine,  and  finelv  proportioned.  The 
pleasure  of  mortifying  his  nephew,  whom 
he  detested,  further  incited  him  to  pro- 
secute the  match ;  and  he  insisted  that 
Francis  should  give  him  the  preference 
to  the  King  of  Scots,  But  Francis,  de- 
sirous as  he  was  not  to  break  alliance 
with  England,  would  not  give  offence  to 
his  friend  and  ally ;  and  to  prevent 
further  solicitation,  he  immediately  sent 
the  Duchess  to  Scotland.  At  the  same 
time,  to  avoid  a  breach  with  Henry, 
Francis  made  him  an  offer  of  Mary  of 
Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Ven- 
domc,  but  Henry  deemed  it  beneath 
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him  to  marry  a  Princess  who  had  pre-  i  Anne,  with  whom  we  alone  hate  to  deal, 
viously  been'rejected  by  his  nephew  of  although  virtuous,  gentle,  and  sober- 
Scotland.  The  French  monarch  then  minded,  was  devoid  of  beauty,  talent, 
offered  him  the  choice  of  the  two  younger 
sisters  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  declaring 
that  in  every  respect  they  equalled  their 
elder  sister,  whilst  one  of  them  was  even 
her  superior  in  beauty.  Henry,  who 
was  scrupulously  desirous  to  obtain  a 
handsome  and  an  accomplished  wife, 
and,  above  all,  wished  to  see  and  hear 
that  she  sung  with  taste,  expression,  and 
a  sweet  countenance,  proposed  to  Francis 
that  they  should  have  a  conference  at 
Calais  on  pretence  of  business,  and  that 


this  monarch  should  bring  along  with 
him  the  two  Princesses  of  Guise,  to- 
gether with  the  finest  ladies  of  royal 
birth  in  France,  that  Henry  might  take 
his  choice.  But  Francis,  whose  spirit  of 
gallantry  was  shocked  with  the  proposal, 
replied,  that  he  could  not  bring  ladies  of 
noble  birth  to  market,  like  horses,  to  be 
chosen  or  rejected  by  the  whim  of  the 
purchaser. 


fruitless  negotiation,  Henry  relinquished 
the  idea  of  choosing  a  consort  from  the 
royal  beauties  of  France,  and  growing 
tired  of  his  wifeless  state,  he  at  length 
listened  to  the  importunities  of  Cromwell, 
who  sought  to  add  to  his  own  power 
and  to  strengthen  the  decaying  cause  of 
the  reformation,  by  marrying  the  King 
to  one  of  the  Lutheran  Princesses  of  Ger- 
many—a fatal  error,  which,  in  the  se- 
quel, cost  him  his  life. 

The  ladies  Cromwell  recommended  to 
Henry  with  such  flattering  commenda- 
tions were  Anne  of  Cleves  and  her  sister 
Emily,  whose  father,  the  Duke  of  that 
name,  had  great  interest  amongst  the 
Lutheran  princes,  and  whose  elder  sister, 
Sybilla,  was  married  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
League. 

Anne  of  Cleves  was  born  in  Septem- 
ber, 1516,  and  her  sister  Emily  about 
two  years  afterwards.  Sybilla,  the  wife 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  was  notori- 
ously one  of  the  most  beautiful,  talented, 
and  virtuous  women  of  her  times.  Crom- 
well had  calculated  that  the  two  younger 
sisters  resembled  her  in  these  particulars ; 
but  in  this  he  was  completely  mistaken. 


energy,  and  vivacity,  and,  with  the 
single  exception  of  needle-work,  quite 
unaccomplished. 

On  the  receipt  of  flattering  commen- 
dations of  Anne  and  her  sister  from 
Cromwell's  agents  at  the  courts  of  Cleves 
and  Saxony,  Henry  sent  his  favourite 
artist,  Hans  Holbein,  to  take  portraits 
to  the  life  of  the  two  Princesses.  That 
of  Anne,  a  highly  flattering  one,  so  well 
pleased  Henry,  that  he  resolved  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  original  with  all  pos- 
sible speed.  The  Elector  of  Saxony, 
who  accredited  the  common  report  that 
Henry  had  poisoned  his  first  wife,  un- 
justly beheaded  the  second,  and  killed 
the  third  in  child-bed  by  wilful  neglect, 
was  anxious  to  prevent  the  union  of  his 
gentle  sister-in-law  with  such  a  heartless 
conjugal  tyrant ;  but  Cromwell's  agent, 
Christopher  Mount,  quieted  his  scruples 
by  an  assurance  that  the  report  was  a 


Thus,  after  nearly  a  year  spent  in  base  exaggeration ;  and  that,  as  Henry 


could  be  best  ruled  through  the  influence 
of  his  wife,  the  cause  of  Protestantism 
would  be  greatly  advanced  by  Anne's 
proposed  marriage. 

In  February,  1539,  Anne's  father 
died;  but  this  event  only  caused  a  slight 
delay  in  the  proceedings,  as  her  mother, 
the  sensible  Marv,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  William,  Duke  of  Juliers,  and  her 
brother,  who  succeeded  to  his  father's 
crown  and  honors,  were  both  anxious  that 
Anne  should  wear  the  crown  matrimo- 
nial of  England. 

On  the  eleventh  of  August,  Nicholas 
Wotton,  Henry's  commissioner  for  the 
marriage,  addressed  a  dispatch  to  his 
sovereign,  declaring  that  the  council  of 
the  Duke  of  Cleves  was  hastening  the 
preparations  for  the  marriage,  that  Anne 
was  free  to  marry,  and  not  bound  by  the 
nuptial  contract  negotiated  some  years 
back  between  her  father  and  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine ;  that  she  had  received  a 
similar  education  to  her  sister  Sybilla, 
was  meek  and  gentle  in  disposition,  was 
an  excellent  hand  at  her  needle,  was 
temperate  and  sober,  could  read  and 
write  her  own  language,  but  no  other, 
and  knew  nothing  whatever  of  music- 
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that  art,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  being 
at  that  period  deemed,  by  the  German 
nobles,  too  light  and  frivolous  to  be 
practised  by  their  ladies  at  court. 

On  the  fourth  of  September,  the  mar- 
riage-contract was  signed  at  Dusseldorfi 
Dr.  Barnes,  the  martyr,  being  Crom- 
well's most  active  agent  in  the  matter ; 
and,  early  in  the  same  month,  a  splendid 
embassy  from  the  German  Princes  con- 
cluded the  matrimonial  treaty  with 
Henry,  at  Windsor. 

At  length,  all  preliminaries  being  ar- 
ranged, Anne,  on  the  fifth  of  October, 
bade  farewell  to  her  relations  and  friends, 
and,  attended  by  a  magnificent  train, 
quitted  her  native  city  of  Dusseldorf, 
and  proceeded  on  her  route  to  England. 
The  journey  was  slow,  seldom  exceeding 
twenty  miles  a-dav.  The  royal  party, 
after  passing  in  their  progress  through 
Berg,  Cleve,  Antwerp,  Bruges.  Dunkirk, 
and  Gravelincs,  reached  the  border  of 
Calais  on  the  eleventh  of  December. 
Here  Anne  and  her  cortege  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Lord  Lisle,  deputy  of 
Calais,  with  all  the  cavalry  in  the  garri- 
son, in  rich  apparel. 

About  a  mile  from  the  town,  she  was 
met  by  William  Howard,  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, and  Lord  Admiral  of  England, 
Sir  Francis  Bryan,  Gregory  Cromwell, 
brother-in-law  to  the  late  Jane  Seymour, 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  Sir  George  Carew, 
and  other  exalted  personages.  The 
Lord  Admiral  was  apparelled  in  a  coat 
of  purple  velvet,  cut  on  cloth  of  gold, 
and  tied  with  great  aigulets  and  trefoils 
of  gold,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred ; 
and,  baudricktvise,  he  wore  an  elegant 
chain,  to  which  hung  a  whistle  of  gold 
set  with  rich  stones  of  great  value.  In 
this  company  were  thirty  gentlemen  of  the 
royal  household,  very  richly  clad,  with 
great  and  massive  chains.  Sir  Francis 
Bryan  and  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  in  par- 
ticular, wore  chains  of  extraordinary  va- 
.ue  and  strange  fashion.  The  Lord  Ad- 
miral, also,  had  a  number  of  gentlemen 
in  blue  velvet  and  crimson  satin,  and  his 
yeomen  in  damask  of  the  same  colours ; 
and  the  mariners  of  his  ships  also  wore 
coats  and  stoppers  of  blue  Bruges. 

The  Lord  Admiral  welcomed  Anne 
with  a  low  obedience,  and  conducted  her 


into  Calais  by  the  Lantern  Gate,  where 
the  ships  lay  in  the  haven,  ganiished 
with  banners,  nensils,  and  flags,  pleasant 
to  behold  ;  ana  at  her  approach  was  shot 
such  a  peal  of  guns,  that  all  her  retinue 
stood  amazed.  At  her  entry,  the  Mayor 
of  Calais  presented  her  with  one  hun- 
dred murks  in  gold ;  and  as  she  passed 
the  Staple  Hall,  the  merchants  of  the 
staple  humbly  saluted  her,  and  presented 
her  with  a  hundred  gold  sovereigns  in  a 
rich  purse,  for  wnich  she  heartily 
thanked  them.  She  then  rode  to  her 
lodgings  at  the  King's  palace,  called  the 
Exchequer,  where  she  tarried  twenty- 
five  days,  for  lack  of  a  prosperous  wind. 
During  this  time  she  kept  open  house ; 
and  jousts,  pageants,  banquets,  and  other 
goodly  royalties  were  made  for  her  solace 
and  recreation. 

On  St.  John's  day,  bein^  the  twenty- 
seventh,  Anne  and  her  tram,  with  fitly 
sail,  took  passage  at  noon,  and  landed  at 
Deal  about  five  o'clock  the  same  day. 
She  was  received  by  Sir  Thomas  Chcy- 
ney,  Lord  Warden  of  the  port,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  newly-built  castle 
(probably  that  of  Walmer).  Here  she 
was  immediately  visited  by  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  with  a  great  company  of 
knights  and  esquires,  and  the  noblest 
ladies  of  Kent,  who,  after  cordially  wel- 
coming her,  conducted  her,  on  the  same 
night,  with  all  possible  pomp,  to  Dover 
Castle,  where  she  rested  till  the  Monday; 
when,  although  the  weather  was  cold 
and  stormy,  she,  in  compliance  with  the 
instructions  of  her  journey,  set  out  for 
Canterbury. 

On  Barham  Downs  she  was  met  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bi- 
shops of  Ely,  St.  Asaph,  St.  David,  and 
Dover,  with  a  great  company  of  gentle- 
men, well  apparelled,  who  conducted  her 
to  St.  Austen's  withoutCanterbury,where 
she  abode  that  night ;  and  on  the  next 
diiy  she  came  to  Sittingbourne,  and  there 
passed  the  night.  On  the  morrow, 
being  New  Year's  even,  she  was  met  at 
Raynam  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
Lord  Darce  of  the  south,  and  the  Lord 
Mountjoy,  with  a  great  company  of 
knights  and  esquires  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  and  the  Barons  of  the  Exche- 
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quer,  all  in  coats  of  vc  Wet,  with  chains 
of  gold,  who,  after  respectfully  saluting 
her,  attended  her  to  Rochester,  where 
sho  tarried  in  the  Bishop's  Palace  all 
New  Year's  day. 

On  hearing  of  Anne's  arrival,  the  King, 
who  sore  desired  to  see  her  Grace,  re- 
solved to  visit  her  in  disguise,  that  he 
might  stal  a  first  glance,  and,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it  to  Cromwell,  44  might  nourish 
love."  Attended  hy  only  eight  gentle- 
men of  his  privy  chamber,  who,  like 
himself,  were  disguised  in  marble  or  grey- 
coloured  coats,  he  set  out  in  the  full  an- 
ticipation of  beholding  in  his  extolled 
German  bride  a  woman  of  matchless 
beauty  and  grace. 

Immediately  he  reached  Rochester,  he 
sent  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  his  Master  of 
the  Horse,  with  a  polite  message  to 
Anne,  informing  her  that  he  had  brought 
a  New  Year's  gift,  which  he  begged  per- 
mission to  present  to  her.  Sir  Anthony, 
on  beholding  his  future  Queen,  was 
struck  with  her  lack  of  grace  and  beauty  ; 
but  he  had  the  discretion  to  conceal  his 
disappointment,  and  leave  his  royal  mas- 
ter to  judge  for  himself.  The  impatient 
Henry  no  sooner  entered  her  presence 
than  he  discovered  at  a  glance  how  he 
had  been  deceived  by  the  magic  pencil 
of  Holbein.  Anne  was,  indeed,  tall  and 
large  as  heart  could  wish,  but  her  fea- 
tures, though  regular,  were  coarse  and 
pock-marked,  her  complexion  was  dark 
and  muddy,  her  manners  ungraceful,  her 
figure  ill-proportioned.  In  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  disappointment,  he  shrunk 
back  ;  and  it  was  only  after  earnest  per- 
suasion that  he  would  permit  himself 
to  be  announced. 

Anne,  it  appears,  was  equally  dis- 
pleased with  the  person  and  deportment 
of  Henry.  He  was  burly,  diseased,  and 
bloated,  and,  being  in  an  ill-mood,  his 
manner  was  rude  and  repulsive.  How- 
ever, when,  on  his  approach,  she  went  on 
her  knees  and  greeted  him  44  most  hum- 
blewisc,"  he  condescended  to  raise  her, 
and  kiss  her;  and,  according  to  Hall, 
he  spent  all  that  afternoon  in  commun- 
ing and  devising  with  her,  and  supped 
with  her  in  the  evening ;  but  other  au- 
thorities declare  that  he  remained  in 
her  company  only  a  few  minutes — his 


musical  ear  being  so  disgusted  with  her 
high  Dutch— she  could  speak  no  English, 
he  no  Dutch— that  he  would  not  attempt 
to  commune  with  her  through  an  inter- 
preter, nor  present  to  her  the  New  Year's 
gift,  which  consisted  of  44  a  partlet  of 
sable  skins  to  wear  round  the  neck,  and 
a  mufhey  furred,  which  he  sent  the  next 
morning  by  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  with  as 
cold  a  message  as  might  be." 

On  quitting  her  presence  he  retired  to 
his  chamber,  sent  for  the  lords  who  ac- 
companied him,  and  in  an  outburst  of 
passion  accused  them  of  wilfully  de- 
ceiving him  in  the  matter.  To  the  Lord 
Admiral  he  said,  "How  like  you  this 
woman  ?  Do  you  think  her  so  personal 
fair  and  beautiful  as  report  has  been 
made  to  me  of  her?  1  pray  you  tell 
me  true  ?" 

The  Admiral  answered  evasively,  "  I 
take  her  not  for  fair,  but  to  be  of  a  brown 
complexion." 

"Alas!"  said  the  King,  "whom shall 
men  trust!  I  promise  you  I  see  no 
such  grace  and  beauty  in  her  as  hath 
been  shown  me  of  her  by  pictures  or 
report.    I  am  ashamed  that  many  have 

E raised  her  as  they  have  done,  and  I 
ke  her  not." 
Henry  returned  to  Greenwich  very 
melancholy.  To  Lord  Russell,  Sir  An- 
thony Brown,  and  Sir  Anthony  Denny, 
he  bitterly  bewailed  his  fate.  Denny 
told  him  that  persons  in  humble  life  had 
this  advantage  over  princes,  that  whilst 
they  could  choose  wives  for  themselves, 
princes  must  take  such  as  were  brought 
to  them.  The  King,  nothing  consoled 
by  this  reasoning,  when  he  saw  Crom- 
well, inveighed  with  his  usual  brutality 
against  those  who,  by  false  represent- 
ations, had  induced  him  to  set  his  heart 
upon  Anne,  swearing  that  they  had 
brought  over  to  him  not  a  woman,  but 
a  great  Flanders  mare.  Cromwell  en- 
deavoured to  cast  the  blame  on  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  for  whom  he  had  no 
great  regard ;  and  said,  when  he  found 
Anne  so  different  from  what  reports  and 
pictures  had  made  her,  he  should  have 
stayed  her  at  Calais,  and  given  the  King 
notice  thereof ;  but  tho  Admiral  boldly 
rejoined,  that  he  had  not  been  invested 
with  such  powers.    His  orders  were 
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simply  to  bring  her  to  England,  and 
these  he  had  obeyed  to  the  letter. 

What  followed,  will  be  best  shewn  by 
the  following  verbatim  extract  from 
Cromwell's  letter  to  the  King,  concern- 
ing his  Grace's  marriage  with  Anne  of 
Cleves. 

"The  next  day  after  the  receipt  of 
the  said  Lady  (Anne)  and  her  entry 
made  into  Greenwich,  and  after  your 
Highness  had  brought  her  to  her  cham- 
ber, I  then  waited  upon  your  Highness 
in  your  privy  chamber,  and  being  there, 
your  Grace  called  me  unto  you,  saying 
to  me  these  words,  or  the  like,  'My 
lord,  is  it  not  as  I  told  you  ?  say  what 
they  will,  she  is  nothing  so  fair  as  hath 
been  reported ;  howbeit,  she  is  well  and 
seemly.  Whereunto  I  answered  and 
said,  '  By  my  faith,  Bire,  ye  say  true,' 
adding  thereunto,  that  I  thought  she 
had  a  queenly  manner,  and,  nevertheless, 
was  sorry  that  your  Grace  was  no  better 
content.  And  thereupon  your  Grace 
commanded  me  to  call  together  your 
council,  which  were  these  by  name : 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  my  lord 
admiral,  my  lord  of  Duresme,  and  my- 
self, to  commune  of  these  matters,  and 
to  know  what  commissioners  the  agents 
of  Cleves  had  brought,  as  well  touching 
the  performance  or  the  covenants  sent 
before  from  thence  to  Dr.  Wotton  to 
have  been  concluded  in  Cleves ;  as  also 
in  the  declaration  how  the  matters  stood 
for  the  covenants  of  marriage  between 
the  Duke  of  Lorrain's  son  and  the  said 
Lady  Anne.  Whereupon,  Osliger  and 
Uostoden,  the  ambassadors  of  Cleves, 
were  called,  and  the  matters  (Anne's 
precontract  to  the  Marquis  of  Lor- 
rain)  proposed,  whereby  it  plainly  ap- 
peared that  they  were  much  astonished 
and  abashed,  and  desired  that  they 
might  make  answer  on  the  next  morning, 
which  was  Sunday.  And  upon  the 
Sunday,  in  the  morning,  your  coun- 
sellors and  they  met  together  early,  and 
then  e it-two na  was  proposed  unto  them 
as  well  touching  the  commission  for  the 
performance  of  the  treaty  and  the  ar- 
ticles sent  to  Mr.  Wotton ;  as  also 
touching  the  contracts  and  covenants  of 


marriage  between  the  Duke  of  Lorrain's 
son  and  the  Lady  Anne,  and  what  terms 
they  stood  in.  To  which  things,  so  pro- 
posed, they  answered  as  men  much  per- 
plexed. They  knew  nothing  about  the 
article  s  sent  to  Mr.  Wotton ;  and  as  to 
the  contract  and  covenants  of  marriage, 
they  could  say  nothing,  but  that  a  revo- 
cation was  made,  and  that  they  were 
but  spousals.  And,  finally,  after  much 
reasoning,  they  offered  themselves  .to 
remain  prisoners  until  such  time  as  they 
should  have  sent  unto  them  from  Cleves 
the  first  articles  ratified  under  the  Duke, 
their  master  s,  sign  and  seal ;  und  also 
the  copy  of  the  revocation  made  between 
the  Duke  of  Lorrain's  son  and  the  Lady 
Anne.  Upon  the  which  answers  I  was 
sent  to  your  Highness  by  my  lords  of 
your  council,  to  declare  to  your  High- 
ness their  answer,  and  come  to  you  by 
the  privy  way  into  your  privy  chamber, 
and  declared  unto  you  the  same  with  all 
the  circumstances,  wherewith  your  Grace 
was  very  much  displeased,  saying,  I  am 
not  well  handled,  and  if  it  were  not 
that  she  is  come  so  far  into  my  realm, 
and  that  my  states  and  people  have 
made  a  great  preparation  for  her,  and 
that  I  fear  making  a  ruffel  in  the  world 
by  driving  her  brother  into  the  hands 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  French  King ; 
both  these  monarchs  being  now  leagued 
together,  I  would  never  have  married 
her.  So  that  I  might  well  perceive 
your  Grace  was  neither  content  with 
the  person  ne  yet  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  agents.  And  after  dinner,  on 
the  said  Sunday,  your  Grace  sent  for  all 
your  said  counsellors,  and  repeated  to 
them  how  your  Highness  was  handled 
in  regard  to  the  articles  sent  to  Dr. 
Wotton,  and  the  precontract  between 
Anne  and  the  Duke  of  Lorrain's  son. 
It  might,  and  I  doubt  not,  did  appear 
to  them,  how  loth  your  Highness  wus 
to  marry  at  that  time.  And  thereupon, 
and  upon  the  consideration  aforesaid, 
your  Grace  thought  it  expedient  that 
she  (Anne)  should  make  a  protestation 
in  the  presence  of  your  counsellors  and 
notaries,  that  she  was  free  from  all  con- 
tracts, which  were  done  accordingly. 
And  thereupon,  I  repairing  to  your 
Highness,  declared  how  that  she "hud 
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made  her  protestation.  Whereunto  your 
Grace  answered  to  this  effect— Is  there 
no  other  remedy  but  that  I  must  needs, 
against  my  will,  put  my  neck  into  the 
noose  ?  and  so  I  departed,  leaving  your 
Highness  in  a  study,  or  pcnsiveness. 
And  yet  your  Grace  determined  the  next 
morning  to  submit  to  the  ceremony." 


To  return  to  Anne  :  on  the  morrow 
after  her  unpleasant  interview  with  the 
King  at  Rochester,  she  proceeded  with 
a  heavy  heart  to  Dartfora ;  and  on  the 
following  dav,  the  third  of  January,  being 
Saturday,  she  made  her  public  entry 
into  Greenwich.  44  On  Blackhcath,  near 
the  foot  of  Shooter's  Hill,"  records 
Hall,  "  was  pitched  a  rich  tent  of  cloth 
of  gold,  and  divers  other  tents  and  pa- 
vilions, in  which  were  made  fires  and 
perfumes  for  her  Grace  and  the  ladies 
who  took  part  in  the  gorgeous  scene. 
An  ample  roadway  was  cut  through  the 
bushes  and  furze  from  the  tents  to  the 
park-gates  at  Greenwich.  Next  to  the 
park-pales,  on  the  east  side,  stood  the 
merchants  of  the  steel-yard  ;  and  on  the 
west  side,  stood  merchants  of  Genoa, 
Florence,  Venice  and  Spain,  in  coats  of 
velvet.  On  both  sides  of  the  road  stood 
the  merchants  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  the  aldermen  with  the  council  of  the 
said  city,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty,  who  were  mixed  with  the 
esquires.  Next  upwards,  towards  the 
tents,  stood  knights,  then  the  fifty 
gentlemen  pensioners ;  and  all  this  class 
of  persons  were  in  blue  velvet  and 
chains  of  gold,  and  amounted  in  number 
to  twelve  hundred,  besides  seven  hun- 
dred who  came  with  the  King  and  her 
Grace.  Behind  the  gentlemen  stood  the 
serving  men  in  good  order,  and  well 
horsed  and  apparelled,  that  whosoever 
viewed  them,  might  say  that  they,  for 
tall  and  comely  personages,  and  clean  of 
limb  and  body,  were  able  to  give  the 

greatest  prince'  in  Christendom  a  mortal 
reakfast  if  he  were  the  King's  enemy. 
The  gentlemen  pertaining  to  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  lord  privy  seal,  the  lord 
admiral,  and  divers  other  lords,  besides 
their  liveries  and  richly  caparisoned 
horscR,  woro  chains  of  gold.  Thus 
these  personages  arranged  in  ranks 


from  the  park-gate  to  the  cross  upon  the 
Heath  ;  and  in  this  order  thev  remained 
till  the  King  had  returned*  with  her 
Grace. 

"About  twelve  o'clock,  her  Grace, 
with  all  the  company  that  were  of  her 
nation,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
horse,  and  accompanied  by  the  Dukes  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  other  bishops,  lords  and 
knights  who  had  conducted  her  to  Eng- 
land, came  down  Shooter's  Hill  towards 
the  tents,  and  a  good  space  from  the 
tents  she  was  met  by  the  Earl  of  Hut- 
land,  her  chamberlain  ;  Sir  Thomas 
Dennise,  her  chancellor,  and  all  her 
councillors  and  officers,  amongst  whom, 
Dr.  Kaye,  her  almoner,  presented  to  her, 
on  the  King's  behalf,  all  the  officers  and 
servants  of  her  household,  and  read  to 
her  an  eloquent  oration  in  Latin,  which, 
as  she  only  understood  her  native  tongue, 
was  answered  by  the  Duke,  her  brother's 
secretary.  This  being  done,  the  Lady 
Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  to  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  the  Lady  Marquise 
Dorset,  daughter  to  the  French  Queen, 
being  niece  to  the  King,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Richmond,  and  the  Countesses  of 
Rutland  and  Hertford,  with  other  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  sixty- 
five,  saluted  and  welcomed  her  Grace, 
who  alighted  out  of  the  chariot  in  which 
she  had  ridden  all  her  long  journey; 
and  with  most  goodly  demeanour  and 
loving  countenance  gave  them  hearty 
thanks,  and  kissed  them  all.  All  her 
counsellors  and  officers  then  kissed  her 
hand,  after  which,  she  and  her  ladies 
entered  their  tents,  and  warmed  them- 
selves awhile. 

44  When  the  King  heard  that  she  was 
in  her  tent,  he,  with  all  diligence,  set 
out  through  the  park.  First  issued  the 
King's  trumpeters,  then  the  officers  of 
the  King's  council,  followed  by  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  King's  privy  chamber, 
some  apparelled  in  coats  of  velvet  em- 
broidered, whilst  others  had  their  coats' 
guarded  with  chains  of  gold,  very  rich 
to  behold,  and  were  well  horsed  and 
trapped.  After  them  ensued  barons,  the 
voungest  first,  and  so  Sir  William 
Hollys,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  rode 
with  the  Lord  Parr,  uncle  to  Katherine 
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he  being  the  youngest 
followed  the  bishops  in  black  satin, 
succeeded  by  the  earls,  after  whom, 
came  the  Duke  Philip  of  Bavaria,  richly 
apparelled,  with  the  livery  of  the  Toison 
or  golden  fleece  about  his  neck ;  then 
the  ambassadors  of  the  French  King  and 
the  Emperor;  next  followed  the  lord 
privy  seal,  Lord  Cromwell,  and  the  lord 
chancellor  ;  then  garter-king-at-arms, 
and  the  other  officers  at  arms.  The 
lords  were  mostlv  apparelled  in  purple 
velvet.  A  good  distance  behind  the 
Marquess  of  Dorset,  who  bore  the  sword 
of  state,  followed  the  King's  Highness, 
mounted  on  a  goodlv  courser,  trapped 
in  rich  cloth  of  gold,  traversed  over 
lattice-wise  with  £old  embroidery,  and 
pearled  on  every  side  of  the  embroidery, 
the  buckles  and  pendants  being  all  of 
fine  gold ;  Henry  was  apparelled  in  a 
coat  of  purple  velvet,  made  somewhat 
like  a  frock,  all  over  embroidered  with 
flat  gold  of  damask,  with  small  lace 
mixed  between,  and  other  laces  of  the 
same,  so  going  traverse-wise,  that  little 
of  the  ground  appeared  ;  about  the  gar- 
ment was  a  rich  guard,  very  curiously 
embroidered ;  the  sleeves  and  breast 
were  cut  and  lined  with  cloth  of  gold, 
and  fastened  together  with  great  buttons 
of  diamonds,  rubies,  and  oriental  pearls. 
His  sword  and  girdle  were  adorned  with 
stones,  especially  emeralds;  his  night- 
cap was  garnished  with  stones,  and  his 
bonnet  was  so  rich  of  jewels,  that  few 
men  could  value  them.  Besides  all  this, 
he  wore  in  baudricktciae  a  collar  of  such 
balass-rubies  and  pearls,  that  few  men 
ever  saw  the  like ;  and  about  his  person 
ran  ten  footmen,  all  richly  apparelled  in 
goldsmiths'  work.  And,"  continues  Hall, 
who  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  both  of 
the  King  and  Anne  of  Cleves,  "and 
notwithstanding  that  the  rich  apparell 
and  precious  jewels  were  pleasant  to  the 
nobles  and  all  present  to  behold,  yet  his 
princely  countenance,  his  goodly  person- 
age and  royal  gesture  so  far  exceeded 
all  others  present,  that  in  comparison  of 
his  person  all  his  rich  apparell  was 
little  esteemed.  After  him  followed  his 
lord  chamberlain;  then  came  Sir  An- 
thonv  Brown,  master  of  the  horse,  a 


well  horsed  and  trapped,  and  richly  ap- 
parelled, leading  the  King's  horse  of 
estate  by  a  long  rein  of  gold,  which  horse 
was  trapped  like  a  barbe  with  crimson 
velvet  and  satin,  all  over  embroidered 
with  gold  after  an  antique  fashion,  very 
curiously  wrought.  Then  followed  the 
pages  of  honour,  in  coats  of  rich  tinsel 
and  crimson  velvet,  paled,  riding  on 
great  coursers,  all  trapped  in  crimson 
velvet,  embroidered  witn  new  devices 
and  knots  of  gold,  which  were  both 
pleasant  and  costly  to  behold.#  Then 
followed  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  captain 
of  the  guard,  and  then  the  guard,  well 
horsed,  and  in  rich  coats.  In  this  order 
the  King  rode  to  the  last  end  of  the 
rank,  where  the  spears,  or  pensioners, 
stood,  and  then  every  person  that  came 
with  the  King  placed  himself  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  the  King  standing 
in  the  midst. 

"  When  her  Grace  was  advertised  of 
the  Kind's  coming,  she  issued  out  of  her 
tent,  being  apparelled  in  a  rich  gown  of 
cloth  of  gold  raised,  made  round  with- 
out any  train,  after  the  Dutch  fashion, 
and  on  her  head  a  caul,  and  over  that  a 
round  bonnet  or  cap,  set  full  of  oriental 
pearls  of  a  very  proper  fashion,  and  be- 
fore that  she  had  a  coronet  of  block  vel- 
vet, and  about  her  neck  she  hud  a  partlet 
set  full  of  rich  stones,  which  glistened 
all  the  field.  At  the  door  of  the  tent 
she  mounted  on  a  fair  horse  richly  trap- 
ped, with  her  footmen  about  her  in  gold- 
smiths' work  embroidered  with  the  block 
lion  [the  shield  of  Hainault],  and  a 
carbuncle  set  in  gold  on  the  shoulder. 
And  so  she  marched  towards  the  King, 
who  perceiving  her  approach,  came  for- 
ward somewhat  beyond  the  cross  on 
Blackheath,  and  there  paused  a  little  in 
a  fair  place  till  she  drew  nearer  ;  when 
he  put  off  his  bonnet,  came  forward 
to  ner,  and  with  most  loving  coun- 
tenance and  princely  behaviour,  saluted, 
welcomed,  and  embraced  her,  to  the  great 
rejoicing  of  the  beholders ;  and  she  like, 
wise,  not  forgetting  her  duty,  with  most 
amiable  aspect  and  womanly  behaviour, 
received  his  Grace  with  many  sweet 
words  and  great  thanks  and  praisings 
given  to  him.  Whilst  Henry  and  Anne 
were  thus  communing,  the  fifty 
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and  the  guard  departed  to  furnish 
the  court  and  hall  of  Greenwich.  When 
the  King  had  talked  with  Anne  awhile 
[through  an  interpreter],  he  put  her  on 
Lis  right  hand,  and  so  with  their  foot- 
men they  rode  as  though  they  had  been 
coupled  together.  Oh,  what  a  sight  was 
this,  to  sre  so  goodly  a  prince,  so  noble 
a  King,  to  ride  with  so  fair  a  lady,  of  so 
goodly  a  stature,  so  womanly  a  counte- 
nance, and  especially  of  so  good  qualities ! 
I  think  no  creature  could  sec  them,  but 
his  heagt  rejoiced. 

44  When  the  King  and  Anne  had  met, 
and  their  companies  joined,  they  returned 
through  the  ranks  of  knights  and  es- 
quires, who  stood  still  all  the  time.  First 
in  order  came  her  twelve  trumpeters,  and 
two  kettle  drums  on  horseback.  Then 
the  King's  councillors,  then  the  gentle- 
men of  the  privy  chamber;  then  the 
gentlemen  of  her  Grace's  country,  in 
coats  of  velvet,  all  on  great  horses. 
After  them,  the  Mayor  of  London  in 
crimson  velvet,  with  a  rich  collar,  coupled 
with  the  youngest  baron ;  then  all  the 
barons ;  next  followed  bishops,  then  earls, 
with  whom  rode  the  Earls  of  Waldeck 
and  Overstcin  of  her  country ;  then  came 
the  Dukes,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  Duke  Phillip  of  Bavaria,  fol- 
lowed by  the  ambassadors,  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
the  Lord  Mar  quess,  with  the  King's 
sword.  Next  followed  the  King  himself, 
riding  with  his  fair  lady,  and  behind  him 
rode  Sir  Anthony  Hrown,  with  the  King's 
horse  of  estate,  and  behind  her  rode  Sir 
John  Dudley,  master  of  her  horses,  lead- 
ing her  spare  palfrey,  trapped  in  rich 
tissue  down  to  the  ground.  After  them 
followed  the  pages  of  honour,  then  fol- 
lowed the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  the 
I*ady  Marquess  Dorset,  the  Duchess  of 
Kichmond  and  Suffolk,  the  Countesses 
of  Rutland  and  Hertford,  and  other 
Countesses.  Then  followed  her  Grace's 
chariot,  which  was  well  carved  and  gilt, 
with  the  arms  of  her  country,  curiously 
wrought,  and  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,. 
All  the  horses  were  trapped  with  black 
velvet,  and  on  them  rode  pages  of  honor 
in  coats  of  velvet.  In  the  chariot  rode  j 
two  ladies  of  her  country.  Next  after  j 
the  chariot,  followed  six'ladies  and  gen-  ^ 


tlewomen  of  her  country,  all  richly  ap- 
parelled with  caps  adorned  with  pearles 
and  great  chains  of  divers  fashion,  after 
the  usage  of  their  country,  and  with 
them  rode  six  ladies  of  England  well 
bescen.  Then  followed  another  chariot 
likewise  gilt,  and  furnished  as  the  other 
was,  and  succeeded  by  ten  English  ladies 
well  apparelled.  Next  to  them  came 
another  chariot,  covered  with  black  cloth, 
in  which  were  four  gentlewomen,  her 
Grace's  chamberers ;  then  followed  all 
the  remnant  of  the  ladies,  gentlewomen, 
and  maidens  in  great  number,  which  did 
wear  that  day  French  hoods ;  [and  sin- 
gular to  relate],  after  them  came  her 
Grace's  three  launderers  [washerwomen], 
in  another  chariot  all  black,  and  which 
was  followed  by  a  horse  litter  of  cloth 
of  gold,  and  crimson  velvet  upon  velvet 
paled  or  striped,  with  horses  trapped  ac- 
cordingly, which  the  King  had  presented 
to  her  Grace.  And  last  came  the  serv- 
ing men  of  her  train  all  clothed  in  black 
and  on  great  coursers  [like  the  Flemish 
breed  of  dray  horses]." 

Hall,  who  like  most  of  the  spectators 
of  this  goodly  show,  had  no  idea  of  the 
false  part  the  King  was  playing,  pro- 
ceeds :  44  In  this  order  they  rode  through 
the  ranks,  and  through  the  park,  and  at 
the  late  Friars  wall,  all  men  alighted, 
save  the  King,  the  two  roasters  of  the 
horse,  and  the  henchmen,  which  rode  to 
the  hall  door,  and  the  ladies  rode  to  the 
court  gate.  As  they  passed  they  beheld 
from  the  wharf,  now  the  citizens  of 
London  were  rowing  up  and  down  the 
Thames  before  them,  every  craft  in  his 
barge  garnished  with  banners,  flags, 
streamers,  pensils  and  targets,  some 
painted  ana  beaten  with  the  King's 
arms,  some  with  her  Grace's  arms,  and 
some  with  the  arms  of  their  craft  or 
mystery.  Besides  the  barges  of  every 
craft,  there  was  a  barge  made  like  a  ship, 
called  the  bachelors'  barge,  decked  with 
cloth  of  gold,  pennions,  and  pensils,  and 
with  targets  in  great  number,  on  which 
waited  a  froyst  [a  sort  of  gun-boat], 
that  shot  great  pieces  of  artillery.  In 
every  barge  were  divers  sorts  of  instru- 
ments, and  children  and  men  singing, 
which  sang  and  played  together  f 
i,  as  the  King  and  the  lad; 
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*n  the  wharf,  which  sight  and  goodly 
noises  they  much  praised  and  allowed:. 
As  soon  as  Anne  and  the  King  had 
entered  the  inner  court,  they  alighted 
from  their  horses,  and  the  King  lovingly 
embraced  her  and  kissed  her,  bidding 
her  welcome  to  her  own,  and  led  her  by 
her  left  arm  through  the  hall,  which  was 
furnished  below  the  hearth  [which  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall]  with  the  King's 
guards,  and  above  the  hearth  with  the 
fifty  pensioners  with  their  battle-axes, 
and  so  brought  her  up  to  her  privy  cham- 
ber, and  there  left  her  for  that  time." 

"When  the  King  and  Anne  entered  the 
court  together,  a  great  peal  of  guns,  shot 
from  the  tower  of  Greenwich,  gave  notice 
to  the  spectators,  and  to  the  inferior 
actors  in  the  imposing  ceremony,  to  dis- 
perse, which  they  did  with  all  speed, 
wending  their  way  to  London,  or  their 
lodgings  elsewhere.  "  But,"  says  the 
marvel-loving  Hall,  "  to  see  how  long 
it  was  ere  the  horsemen  could  pass,  ana 
how  late  it  was  in  night  before  the  foot- 
men could  $et  over  London  bridge,  I 
assure  you  it  was  wondrous  to  behold, 
the  number  was  so  great." 

Immediately  Henry  had  conducted  her 
Grace  into  her  privy  chamber,  he  left  her, 
and  proceeded  in  sullen  mood  to  discuss 
with  his  privy  council  the  propriety  of 
sending  her  back  to  her  own  country  as 
she  came.  However,  being  unprovided 
with  any  reasonable  excuse  for  breaking 
off  the  match,  he  on  Monday,  the  fifth 
of  January,  resolved  that  the  marriage 
should  be  solemnized  on  the  following 
day,  being  the  Epiphany,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  Twelfth  day ;  and  not  satis- 
fied with  this  unseemly  haste,  he  an- 
noyed Anne,  by  fixing  upon  the  incon- 
veniently early  hour  of  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  ior  the  performance  of  the 
ceremony.  But  as  her  not  over-acute 
feelings  had  already  been  outraged  in 
every  possible  way,  she  gave  no  heed  to 
this  annoyance.  Overstein  and  Hosto- 
den  had  come  to  England  with  her  Grace 
expressly  to  lead  her  to  the  altar ;  but 
Henry,  out  of  sheer  opposition  we  are 
told,  objected  to  Hostoden,  and  appointed 
the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Overstein  to  the 
office.  At  the  appointed  hour  Essex  had 
not  arrived,  and  Cromwell  was  ordered 


to  fill  his  place ;  but  before  Anno  wa« 
arrayed,  Essex  came  in,  and  Cromwell 
returned  to  the  King,  who  by  this  time 
was  attired  in  his  wedding  suit,  14  which," 
says  Hall,  "  consisted  of  a  gown  of  cloth 
of  gold  raised,  with  great  flowers  of 
silver,  furred  with  black  jennets.  A 
coat  of  crimson  satin  all  to  cut,  and  em- 
broidered and  tied  with  great  diamonds- 
and  a  rich  collar  about  his  neck."  Thus 
arrayed,  says  Cromwell,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, "  his  Majesty  advanced  towards  the 
gallery  out  of  his  privy  chamber,  and 
when  in  the  midst  of  his  chamber  of 
presence,  called  me  to  him,  and  said, 
*  My  Lord,  if  it  were  not  to  satisfy  the 
world  and  my  realm  I  would  not  do 
what  I  must  do  this  day  for  any  earthly 
thing.' "  Word  was  then  brought  the 
King  that  Anne  was  coming ;  on  which 
he  solemnly  advanced,  with  his  nobles  in 
procession,  into  the  gallery  next  the 
closets,  and  there,  with  expressions  of 
discontent  at  her  long  tarry,  paused 
whilst  some  of  the  lords  went  to  fetch  her. 

Anne,  who,  from  a  reluctance  to  link 
herself  to  so  harsh  and  uncourtcous  a 
husband  as  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  not 
punctual  to  the  hour,  was  attired  in  "  a 
gown  of  rich  cloth  of  gold,  made  round 
after  the  Dutch  fashion,  and  set  full  of 
large  oriental  pearls.  Her  long  black 
hair  hung  down  in  graceful  ringlet* 
over  her  shoulders.  On  her  head  was  a 
gold  coronet  replenished  with  great 
stones  and  set  full  of  sprigs  of  rosemary, 
a  herb  then  worn  both  at  weddings  and 
funerals,  and  her  neck  and  her  waist 
were  adorned  with  jewels  of  great  price. 
Thus  apparelled,  she  was  led  forth  from 
her  chamber  by  Essex  and  Overstein, 
and  (proceeds  the  chronicler}  with  most 
demure  countenance  and  Baa  behaviour, 
passed  through  the  King's  chamber. 
The  lords  all  went  in  procession  before 
her,  and  on  reaching  the  gallery  where 
the  King  was,  she  made  three  obeisances 
and  curtsies  to  him.  Then  Cranmer, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  received 
them,  and  married  them  together."  Over- 
stein gave  her  away,  and  about  her 
wedding  ring  was  engraved,  God  sent 
mb  well  to  KEEP  ;  a  most  appropriate 
motto,  considering  the  fate  of  Henry's 
former  Queens. 
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On  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage 

ceremony,  they  went  hand  in  hand  into 
the  King's  closet,  and  after  they  had 
heard  mass  there,  and  taken  wine  and 
•pices,  the  King  departed  to  his  chamber, 
and  all  the  ladies  waited  on  the  Queen 
to  her  chamber,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
walking  on  her  right  hand,  and  Suffolk 
on  her  left.  After  nine  o'clock  the  King, 
with  a  gown  of  rich  tissue  lined  with 
crimson  velvet  embroidered,  came  to  his 
closet,  and  she,  in  the  same  apparel  that 
she  was  married  in,  came  to  ner  closet, 
with  her  serjeant-of-arms  and  her  offi- 
cers before  her  like  a  Queen.  Anne, 
after  she  had  offered  and  dined  with  the 
King,  disrobed,  and  put  on  a  dress  like 
a  man's  gown  of  tissue,  with  long  sleeves 
girt  to  her,  furred  with  rich  sable,  her 
narrow  sleeves  were  very  costly.  On 
her  head  she  had  the  cap  she  wore  on 
the  Saturday  before,  with  a  coronet  of 
lawn,  which  cap  was  so  rich  of  pearls 
and  precious  stones,  that  it  was  judged 
to  be  of  great  value.  Her  ladies  and 
gentlemen  wore  the  same  style  of  dress, 
very  rich  and  costly,  but  not  the  most 
becoming.  They'were  mostly  adorned 
with  rich  chains  and  costly  jewels.  Thus 
attired,  the  Queen,  attended  by  her  train, 
went  to  evensong,  and  afterwards  sup- 
ped with  the  King.  After  supper  there 
were  banquets,  masks,  and  divers  dis- 
ports till  the  time  came  that  it  pleased 
the  King  and  her,  to  take  their  rest 
On  the  subsequent  Sunday,  solemn  jousts 


]  were  kept,  which  much  pleased  the 
foreigners.  On  that  day,  Anne  was 
dressed  after  the  English  fashion,  with 
!  a  French  hood,  which  so  set  forth  her 
beauty  and  good  visage,  proceeds  Hall, 
who  being  her  ardent  admirer,  always 
mentions  her  as  beautiful,  that  every 
creature  rejoiced  to  behold  her. 

When  the  Earl  of  Overstein  and  other 
lords  and  ladies  who  had  attended  her 
Grace  to  England,  had  been  right  royally 
feasted  and  entertained  by  the  King"  ani 
his  nobles,  they  took  their  leave,  and 
after  receiving  valuable  gifts  both  in 
money  and  plate,  departed  to  their  own 
country.  1  he  Earl  of  Waldreck,  Anne's 
maids  of  honour,  and  other  gentlemen 
and  damoselles  remained  with  her  Grace 
tiU  she  became  better  acquainted  with 
the  language  and  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  English. 

On  the  fourth  of  February,  the  King, 
accompanied  by  many  peers  and  prelates, 
conducted  Anne  by  water  to  Westmin- 
ster, where  magnificent  preparations  had 
been  made  for  her  reception.  They 
were  attended  on  their  voyage  up  the 
Thames  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
in  scarlet,  and  by  twelve  of  the  city 
companies,  44  all  in  barges  garnished 
with  banners,  pennions,  and  targets,  and 
replenished  with  minstrelsy  [bands  of 
music  on  board].  As  they  proceeded  up 
the  Thames,  all  the  ships  saluted  them, 
and  out  of  the  Tower  was  shot  a  great 
peal  of  guns  in  goodly  order." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Hennjs  aversion  to  Anne  increases — Her  dower—  The  divorce  agitated — Cromwelfs 
advice  to  Anne  detected  by  Henry — Arrest  and  execution  of  Cromwell — Ballad  on 
his  fall— Anne  sent  to  Richmond— The  preliminaries  of  the  divorce— The  mar- 
riage of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Anne  of  Cleves  nullified  by  the  convocation  and  the 
parliament — The  divorce  pronounced  by  Cranmer — A  commission  of  the  council 
visits  Anne — Her  terror — Consent  to  the  divorce — Letters  on  the  subject — Friend- 
ship between  Anne  and  the  King — He  visits  her—Scandals  against  her  and  the 
King  investigated  by  the  council —  Vain  endeavours  to  procure  her  restoration  as 
Queen — Her  virtues  overdrawn  by  some  authors — Heath  of  her  mother  ;  and  of 
Henry  the  Eighth — Friendship  with  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth — Her 
death—  mU—liurial—  Tomb. 


StegJIS^fg'jY'  LTHOUGH  afterher 
c'*JTr^l jt  S£  marriage,  the  King 
nflSSffi$&<  \?  at  nm  8howe<1  Anne 
V\f^Sm^^^(  every  outward  murk 
t^2il^fft^u*w  of  respect,  hisaver- 
V^^^^^tj^i'j  fiion  to  her  hourly 

'i  ifesS^llllSff  "teased-     Nor  is 
L_fvs»n   (big  go  much  to  be 

wondered  at,  considering  that  Henry 
looked  only  to  his  own  personal  gratifi- 
cation, and  that  Anne,  though  well  in- 
.tentioncd  and  pure  in  thought,  was  de- 
ficient in  beauty,  wit,  vivacity,  accom- 
plishments, the' art  of  flattery,  and  that 
insinuating  womanly  softness,  so  inva- 
riably admired  by  the  sterner  sex. 
Henry  repeatedly  told  Cromwell  that  he 
believed  Anne  to  be  no  maid  when  he 
had  her,  and  therefore  his  feelings  would 
not  permit  him  to  consummate  his  mar- 
riage with  her.  About  the  middle  of 
Lent  he  reiterated  this  complaint  to  his 
secretary,  declaring  that  sho  began  to 
wax  stubborn  and  wilful,  and  as  his 
heart  would  not  permit  him  to  have 
children  by  her,  he  could  not  consider 
•  her  as  his  lawful  wife.  Matters  were  in 
this  state,  when,  singular  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, Henry  permitted  the  parliament, 
which  met  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  to 
acknowledge  Anne's  rights  as  Queen 
Consort  o?  England,  by  settling  her 
dower  according  to  the  usual  form. 

On  the  first  of  May,  Anne  appeared 
for  the  last  time  in  public  with  the  King, 
at  a  tournament  held  at  Durham  House. 
Shortly  afterwards,  that  unprincipled  tool 
of  royalty,  Wrothesly,  paved  the  way 
for  the  divorce  by,  in  the  privy  council, 


I  lamenting  that  the  King's  highness  was 
married  to  a  princess  whom  he  loved  not, 
and  hinting  at  the  expediency  of  dis- 
solving the  union.  Henry  next  express- 
ed scruples  of  conscience  at  retaining  a 
Lutheran  for  a  consort.  And,  if  possible, 
to  render  Anne's  situation  insupport- 
able to  her,  discharged  all  her  foreign 
attendants,  and  himself  appointed  Ln- 
glish  ladies  to  fill  their  place.  The  Queen 
had  exerted  her  utmost  endeavours  to 
please  her  husband,  but  now  she  lost  all 
heart,  and  in  a  domestic  jar  told  him  to 
his  face  that  had  she  not  have  been  forced 
to  become  his  bride,  she  might  have 
married  the  prince  to  whom  she  had 
promised  her  hand,  who  if  not  hand- 
somer, was  at  least  younger  and  better 
disposed  than  himself.  This  warm  re- 
mark so  greatly  enraged  Henry,  that  he 
at  once  resolved  to  put  away  Anne,  and 
to  destroy  Cromwell,  the  minister  who 
had  induced  him  to  marry  her. 

Cromwell,  being  aware  of  his  critical 
position,  had  kept  aloof  from  all  com- 
munication with  Anne,  till  her  Flemish 
maids  of  honour  were  about  to  depart, 
when,  as  they  applied  to  him  to  grant 
them  a  safe  conduct,  he  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  dispatch  a  secret  message 
to  the  Queen,  urging  her  for  her  life's 
sake  to  render  herself  more  agreeable  to 
her  royal  husband.  Anne  followed 
Cromwell's  advice;  but  not  being  an 
adept  in  the  art  of  duplicity,  she  over- 
acted her  part,  and  Henry  at  once  per- 
ceived the  deception,  and  rightly  attri- 
buted it  to  the  counsel  of  his  prime 
minister,  whom  he  had  iust  informed  of 
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hit  intention  to  procure  a  divorce.  It 
was  the  policy  of  Henry  the  Eighth  to 
heap  favours  on  those  he  had  marked 
out  for  destruction  ;  accordingly-,  he  in 
April  bestowed  on  Cromwell  the  honours 
and  estates  of  Henry  Itourchier,  the  late 
Karl  of  Kssex,  who  had  been  killed  by 
a  fall  from  hi*  horse  in  the  preceding 
March.  This  act  of  seeming  royal  fa- 
vour, convinced  the  Catholic  party,  that 
the  man  who  had  devised,  and  as  vicar- 
general  had  completed,  the  destruction 
of  the  monasteries,  had  fallen  under  the 
royal  displeasure  and  whilst  they  were 
exerting  all  their  energies  to  hasten  his 
fall,  and  procure  a  Queen  whose  re- 
ligions sentiments  accorded  with  their 
own,  the  King  fell  deeply  in  love  with 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  niece,  the  young 
and  beautiful  Kathcrine  Howard,  and 
resolved  to  make  her  his  Queen. 

At  this  period  Cromwell  so  little  ap- 
prehended the  fate  that  awaited  him, 
that  he  threatened  his  chief  opponents 
with  the  royal  displeasure,  committed 
the  Bishop  of  Chichester  and  Dr.  Wil- 
son to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  having 
relieved  prisoners  confined  for  refusing 
the  oath  of  supremacy ;  and,  in  May, 
introduced,  for  the  first  time,  condemna- 
tion by  act  of  attainder  without  trial  in 
the  case  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury — 
a  weapon  of  despotism  by  which  nu- 
merous other  murders  were  committed 
during  this  reign,  and,  what  is  remark- 
able, by  which  Cromwell  himself  was  the 
first  to  suffer — the  Countess  not  being 
executed  till  the  following  year. 

On  the  tenth  of  June,  not  suspecting 
what  would  happen,  Cromwell  attended 
as  usual  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  at  three, 
the  same  afternoon,  he  was  arrested  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  the  council 
board,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  He  was 
proceeded  against  by  bill  of  attainder, 
and  charged  with  heresy  and  treason ; 
the  first,  because  he  favoured  heretical 
preachers  and  patronized  their  works; 
the  second,  because  he  had  received 
bribes,  released  many  prisoners  confined 
for  misprision  of  treason,  and  performed 
acts  of  royal  authority  without  warrant 


•  The  enmity  of  Katherine  Parr  was  in  all 
probability  the  immediate  cause  of  Crom- 


from  the  King,  and  more  especiallv  be- 
cause, on  one  occasion,  he  had  declared 
M  that  if  the  King  would  turn  from  the 
preachers  of  the  new  learning,  he  would 
not,  but  would  fight  in  the  field  in  his 
own  person,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand, 
to  defend  it  even  against  the  King  him- 
self." 

The  bill  of  attainder  against  him  pass- 
ed the  Parliament  without  opposition. 
Cranmer,  who,  although  he  never  forsook 
his  friends  in  their  distress,  too  often 
bent  the  knee  to  their  oppressor,  in  a 
persuasive  but  timid  and  cautious  letter, 
vainly  urged  the  King  to  snare  his  life. 
Cromwell,  on  finding  that  the  efforts  of 
the  only  friend  who  had  not  turned  from 
him  in  his  adversity  had  failed  of  their 
purpose,  endeavoured  to  soften  his  of- 
fended sovereign  by  the  most  humble 
supplications,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  It 
was  not  the  practice  of  Henry  to  ruin 
his  favourites  by  halves ;  and  although 
the  unhappy  prisoner  wrote  to  him,  on 
the  thirtieth  of  June,  in  so  moving  a 
strain  as  to  draw  tears  from  his  eyes,  he 
refused  to  pardon  him.  The  conclusion 
of  Cromwell's  letter  ran  thus:  44 1,  a 
most  woeful  prisoner,  am  ready  to  sub- 
mit to  death  when  it  shall  please  God 
and  your  majesty,  and  yet  the  frail  flesh 
incites  me  to  call  to  your  Grace  for  mercy 
and  pardon  of  mine  offences.  Written 
at  the  Tower,  with  the  heavy  heart  and 
trembling  hand  of  your  highness'  most 
miserable  prisoner  and  poor  slave,  Tho- 
mas Cromwell."  And  a  little  below — 
44  Most  gracious  Prince,  I  cry  for  mercy! 
mercy !  mercy !"  He  was  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
J  uly,  and  on  the  scaffold  behaved  with 
prudence  and  resignation.  Some  esti- 
mate of  his  character  may  be  formed 
!  by  the  following  extracts  from  one  of 
his  account  books,  published  by  Mr. 
Ellis: — 

44  Item,  The  Abbot  of  Reding  to  be 
sent  down  to  be  tried  and  executed  at 
Beding,  with  his  accomplices. 

44  Item,  The  Abbot  or  Glastonburv 
be  tried  at  Glaston,  and  also  to  be  exe- 
cuted there,  with  his  accomplices. 

"Item,  To  advertise  the  King  of 
the  ordering  of  Maister  Fisher  [the 
bishop]. 


to 
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"  Item,  To  know  his  pleasure  touch- 
ing Maistcr  More  [Sir  Tnomas  More], 

"Item,  When  Maister  Fisher  shall 
go  to  his  execution. 

"Item,  To  send  unto  the  King  by 
Baffe  the  behaviour  of  Maister  Fisher. 

"  Item,  To  send  Gurdon  to  the  Tower, 
to  be  ratted." 

The  execution  of  Cromwell,  though 
he  had  been  condemned  without  trial  or 
jury,  was  for  a  time  so  popular,  that 
poems  were  written,  and  largely  circu- 
lated, in  commemoration  of  the  event. 
From  one  of  these,  entitled  "A  new 
Ballad,  made  of  Thomas  Crumwel,  called 
'  Troll  on  awav,'  and  printed  at  London 
in  1640,"  we  extract  the  following  pleas- 
inv  stanzas 

M  Both  man  and  child  are  glad  to  hear  tell 
Of  thee,  false  traitor,  Thomas  Cromwell, 
How  that  thou  art  sent  to  learn  to  spell, 

Sing  troll  on  away. 

When  fortnne  looked  thee  in  the  face, 
Thou  hadst  fair  time,  but  thou  lackydat  grace, 
Thy  coffers  with  gold  thou  fylldst  a  pace, 

81ng  troll  on  away. 

Both  plate  and  chalice  came  to  thy  fist. 
Thou  lockydst  them  up  where  no  man  wist, 
Till  in  the  King's  treasure  such  things  were 
missed,  Sing  troll  on  awajr. 

Thou  did  not  remember,  false  heretic, 
One  God,  one  faith,  one  King  catholic , 
For  thou  hast  been  so  long  a  schismatic, 

Sing  troll  on  away. 

Thou  wonldst  not  learn  to  know  these  three, 
But  ever  was  full  of  iniquity. 
Wherefore  all  this  land  bath  been  troubled 
with  thee.  Sing  troll  on  away. 

Thou  mightest  have  learnt  thy  cloth  to  flock, 
Upon  thy  greasy  fuller's'  stock, 
Wherefore  lay  thy  bead  down  upon  this  block, 

Sing  troll  on  away. 

Yet  save  that  soul  which  God  hath  bought, 
And  for  thy  carcass  care  thee  nought ; 
Let  it  suffer  pain  as  it  bath  wrought, 

Sing  troll  on  away." 

The  measures  for  the  divorce  of  Anne 
•were  carried  on  at  the  same  time  with 
the  attainder  against  CromwelL  About 
the  twentieth  of  June,  Henry  sent  the 

• 

*  Ctomwell's  father  Is  generally  said  to 
have  been  a  blacksmith  at  Putney  ;  but  the 
author  of  this  ballad  would  insinuate  that 
either  he  himself,  or  some  of  his  ancestors, 
were  fullers  by  trade. 


Queen  to  Richmond,  under  pretence  of 
benefiting  her  health,  but  tor  the  real 
purpose  of  securing  her  absence  whilst 
the  divorce  was  effected.  After  the 
King's  case  had  been  prepared  by  the 
council,  the  Chancellor,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,' 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  ana  Suffolk,  and 
the  Earl  of  Southampton,  proceeded  to 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  first  of  July, 
and  stated  that,  as  they  now  doubted 
the  validity  of  the  royal  marriage  they 
had  lately  been  instrumental  in  negoti- 
ating, they  would  move  that,  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  succession,  its  legality 
should,  with  the  royal  permission,  be 
determined  by  a  convocation  of  the 
clergy.  Accordingly,  a  deputation  of 
the  lords,  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
mons, proceeded  to  the  palace,  and  after 
obtaining  permission,  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  King,  desiring  that  he  would 
allow  his  marriage  to  be  examined, 
Henry  answered,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Chancellor,  that  the  subject  was  one  of 
great  delicacy  and  importance,  but  as 
the  estates  of  the  realm  deemed  the  ex- 
amination needful,  and  as  the  clergy 
were  too  learned  and  upright  to  decide 
unjustly,  he  would  willingly  grant  the 
petition;  and,  as  far  as  himself  was  con- 
cerned, readily  answer  any  question  that 
might  be  put  to  him,  for  he  had  no  other 
object  in  view  but  the  glory  of  God,  the 
welfare  of  the  realm,  and  tne  triumph  of 
truth. 

On  the  subsequent  day,  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  convocation,  and  by 
them  referred  to  a  committee,  consisting 
of  two  archbishops,  four  bishops,  and  eight 
divines.  The  committee  commenced 
their  labours  on  the  seventh  of  July,  and 
such  was  their  eagerness  to  comply  with 
the  known  wish  of  their  monarch,  that 
they  went  through  the  whole  business 
in  two  days.  All  the  evidence  was  on 
one  side — not  a  voice  was  heard  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Queen,  or  the  marriage.  The 
first  day,  three  bishops  and  two  divines 
were  deputed  to  examine  the  witnesses, 
and  the  next  was  devoted  to  the  receipt 
of  depositions  and  the  decision  of  the 
case.  Amongst  those  who  gave  in  de- 
positions or  were  examined,  may  be 
mentioned  the  lords  of  the  privy  council, 
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the  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  Lord  Rnr 
•ell,  8ir  Anthony  Brown,  Sir  Anthony 
Dennr,  Dr.  Chambers  and  Dr.  Butts, 
the  King's  physicians,  and  several  of  the 
Queen's  ladies,  especially  the  Countess 
of  Rutland,  and  the  Ladies  Edgecombe 
and  Rochford,  the  latter  of  whom  de- 
posed that  the  Queen  had  informed  her 
of  the  King's  neglect,  declaring  that, 
at  night,  he  showed  her  no  attention, 
beyond  that  of  saying  "Good  night, 
sweetheart,"  before  going  to  sleep,  and 
44  Farewell,  darling,"  when  he  left  her 
chamber  in  the  morning;  adding, 
that,  for  her  part,  she  wanted  no  more 
from  his  Grace.  But  the  most  import- 
ant deposition  was  that  of  the  King 
himself,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
one  passage  slightly  altered,  on  ac- 
count of  its  coarseness,  we  give  ver- 
batim. 

"  First,  I  depose  and  declare  that  this 
hereafter  written  is  merely  the  verity, 
intended  upon  no  sinister  affection, 
nor  yet  upon  hatred  or  displeasure, 
and  herein  I  take  God  to  witness. 
Now  to  the  matter,  I  say  and  affirm, 
that  when  the  first  communication  was 
had  with  me  for  marriage  with  the 
Lady  Anne  of  Clcves,  I  was  glad  to 
hearken  to  it,  trusting  to  have  some  as- 
sured friend  by  it,  I  much  doubting  that 
time  both  the  Emperor,  France,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  also  because  I 
heard  so  much  both  of  her  excellent 
beauty  and  virtuous  condition.  But 
when  I  saw  her  at  Rochester,  the  first 
time  that  ever  I  saw  her,  it  rejoyced  my 
heart  that  I  had  kept  me  free  from  mak- 
ing any  pact  or  bound  before  with  her 
till  I  saw  her  myself.  For  then,  I  as- 
sure you,  I  liked  her  so  ill,  and  so  far 
contrary  to  that  she  was  praised,  that  I 
was  woe  that  ever  she  came  into  Eng- 
land, and  deliberated  with  myself  that, 
if  it  were  possible  to  find  means  to  break 
off,  I  would  never  enter  yoke  with  her. 
Of  which  misliking,  both  the  great  mas- 
ter, the  admiral  that  now  is,  and  the 
master  of  tho  horses,  can  and  will  bear 
record.  Then,  after  my  repair  to  Green- 
wich, the  next  day  after,  I  think  and 
doubt  not  but  the  Lord  of  Essex  [Crom- 
well] well  examined,  can  and  will,  or 
hath  declared,  what  I  then  said  to  him 


in  that  case,  not  doubting  but,  since  he 
is  a  person  which  knoweth  himself  con- 
demned to  die  by  act  of  Parliament,  he 
will  not  damn  his  soul,  but  truly  declare 
the  truth,  not  only  at  the  time  spoken  by 
me,  but  also  continued  till  the  day  o'f 
marriage,  and  also  many  times  after, 
whereby  my  lack  of  consent,  I  doubt 
not,  doth  or  shall  well  appear.  And 
also  lack  enough  of  the  will  and  power 
to  consummate  the  same,  wherein  both 
he,  my  physicians,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal 
that  now  is,  Hennage  and  Denny  can, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  will  testify  according 
to  truth,  which  is,  that  I  never,  for  love 
to  the  woman,  consented  to  marry,  nor 
yet  is  she,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  other 
than  a  maid." 

This  u  brief,  true  and  perfect  declar- 
ation," as  Henry  calls  it,  being  fully 
verified  by  a  letter  from  Cromwell,  and 
by  the  oral  evidence  of  the  other  par- 
ties mentioned  therein,  the  convocation 
came  to  a  determination  that  there  was 
no  certainty  that  the  precontract  between 
Anne  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  had 
been  lawfully  revoked;  that  the  King 
had  never  given  his  inward  consent  to 
the  marriage,  and  never  consummated 
it;  and,  therefofc,  that  it  was,  and  had 
been,  from  the  first,  null  and  void.  This 
vote  was  unanimously  pronounced  on 
the  ninth  of  July ;  and  scandalous  as  it 
was  to  annul  the  marriage  even  of  a  so- 
vereign, on  the  plea  that  he  had  not 
inwardly  consent)  <1  to  it;  the  obsequious 
parliament  passed  an  act  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  July,  also  by  an  unanimous 
vote,  confirming  the  decisions  of  the 
convocation,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Henry's 
first  and  second  marriage,  making  it 
treason,  by  word,  thought,  or  act,  to  be- 
lieve or  declare  his  marriage  with  Anne 
of  Cleves  lawful  and  valid. 

The  duty  of  pronouncing  the  divorce 
fell  upon  Cranmer,  this  being  the  third 
time  he  had  divorced  Henry  the  Eighth 
in  seven  years.  A  commission,  consist- 
ing of  Suffolk,  Southampton  and  Wrioth- 
esfey,  waited  on  the  Queen,  at  Rich- 
mond, to  obtain  her  consent  to  the  se- 
paration. Terror-stricken  at  their  un- 
expected appearance,  she  fainted  to  the 
ground,  but  on  recovering  and  learning 
the  King's  real  intention  towards  her, 
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HE  fifth  Qu-en  of 
Henry  the  Eighth 
was  a  daughter  of 
the  illustrious  How- 
ards, a  family  who, 
as  heroes,  poets,  po- 
liticians, courtiers, 
patrons  of  literature, 
and  state-victims  to  tyranny  and  revenge, 
have  constantly  been  before  us  for  up- 
wards of  four  centuries,  and  whose 
records  present  more  strange,  more 
thrilling  and  heart-stirring  events  than 
can  anywhere  be  found  in  the  less  truth- 
ful pages  of  tragedy  or  romance.  Kath- 
erine  Howard,  whose  crime-fraught 
it  is  our  painful  duty  to  detail 


with  a  merciful  but  just  pen,  was  trie 
fifth  child  of  Edmund  Howard  and  his 
wife,  Joyce,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Culpepper,  of  Holingbourn,  in  Kent. 
The  date  and  place  of  her  birth  are  in- 
volved in  mystery.  The  events  of  her 
life  would  lead  to  a  belief  that  she 
entered  the  world  about  the  year  1516  ; 
but  this  is  evidently  wrong,  for  her  father, 
when  he  attended  Mary  Tudor  to  France 
in  1515,  was  a  bachelor;  and  even 
supposing  him  to  have  married  imme- 
diately after  his  return,  1521  is,  then, 
the  earliest  date  that  can  be  given  for 
her  birth. 

Katherine's  misfortunes  commenced 
in  the  spring-time  of  her  girlhood. 
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Ere  the  could  distinctly  articulate  her 
own  name,  her  mother  died.    After  a 
reasonable  lapee  of  time,  her  father 
married  again  ;  and  on  the  death  of  her 
rod  father,  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
in  1525,  she  was  consigned  to  the  care 
and  the  keeping  of  her  grandmother, 
the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Norfolk,  who 
so  completely  neglected  her  morals  and 
education,  that  before  she  had  entered 
her  teens,  she   formed  an  improper 
intimacy  with  a  musician  of  mean  birth, 
in  the  Duchess'  household,  named  Henry 
Manox.    At  this  period,  Kathcrine  was 
staying  at  her  grandmother's  mansion, 
at  11  orsham,  in  Norfolk ;  her  father, 
compelled  by  his  duties,  was  residing  at 
Calais;  and  the  Duchess,  either  from 
carelessness,  or  over-fondness,  permitted 
her  to  associate  with  her  female  attend- 
ants and  servants,  and  even  to  sleep 
with  them  at  night.    One  of  them,  a 
base   woman,   named    Isabella,  took 
pleasure  in  poisoning  the  mind  of  the 
high-born  damsel :  and  in  conveying  in 
secret  the  tokens  of  love  that  passed 
between  her  and  Manox.    When  this 
Isabella    married,    and    quitted  the 
Duchess'  service,  Dorothy  I'arwikc,  a 
female  of  equally  abandoned  character, 
tilled  her  office  of  confidant  to  Kath- 
erine,  whose  illicit  amours  she  encou- 
raged with  all  her  energy  and  wit. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  careless,  weak- 
minded  Duchess,  who  little  suspected 
that  her  women  had  so  polluted  the 
pliant  mind  of  her  orphan  charge,  re- 
moved with  her  whole  establishment 
to  her  mansion  at  Lambeth,  that  she 
might,  with  more  convenience  to  herself, 
attend  the  coronation  of  her  grand- 
daughter, Anne  Holey n, — an  important 
part  of  that  ceremony  being  assigned 
to  her.    Here  it  was  the  evil-minded 
Mary  Lasceiles  entered  the  service  of  the 
Duchess,  and  became  the  fatal  favourite 
of  Kathcrine.    Mary  I*iscelles,  before 
she  was  aware  of  Kathcrine's  intrigues, 
imparted  in  confidence  to  Dorothy  Bar- 
wike,  her  own  desire  to  obtain  Manox 
for  a  husband;  and  when  Barwike  told 
her  that  he  already  loved  Kathcrine 
Ho  waul,  and  was  troth-plight  to  her, 
■he  in  a  rage  rushed  into  his  presence, 
called  him  a  fool  for  falling  in  love 


with  Mistress  Howard;  told  him  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  if  she  knew  it, 
would  undo  him ;  and  that  if  he  mar- 
ried her,  some  of  her  kindred  would  take 
his  life.  Manox,  in  words  too  coarse 
to  be  repeated,  replied,  that  his  purpose 
was  not  to  marry,  but  to  take  a  dis- 
honourable advantage  of  the  young 
lady ;  and  the  liberties  she  already 
allowed  him,  induced  him  to  believe 
that  he  would  be  able  shortly  to  effect 
his  purpose.  This  answer  Lasceiles  told 
to  Katherine,  which  so  aroused  her  in- 
dignation against  Manox,  that  after 
declaring  his  insolence  had  deeply  of- 
fended her,  and  she  loved  him  not, 
she  went  with  Lasceiles  to  the  house  of 
Lord  Beaumont,  where  he  then  was, 
and  then  passionately  taxed  him  with 
his  baseness.  Manox  excused  himself 
by  an  assurance  that  his  deep  love  for 
her  so  overcame  him,  that  he  list  not 
what  he  had  spoken.  Whether  this 
weak  apology  satisfied  Katherine  is  not 
known  ;  but,  as  she  was  afterwards  seen 
walking  with  him  alone  at  the  back  of 
the  Duchess'  orchard,  by  moonlight,  it 
is  probable  that  her  aflection  for  him, 
although  damped,  was  not  immediately 
extinguished.  Such  is  the  history  of 
the  high-born,  but  neglected  orphan's 
first  step  in  the  downward  path ;  and 
if  her  conduct  is  to  be  blamed,  how  much 
more  so  that  of  the  unworthy  woman, 
Lasceiles,  who,  instead  of  informing 
her  employer  of  Manox's  illegitimate 
courtship  and  base  purpose,  actually 
proceeded  with  Katherine  on  a  stolen 
expedition  to  the  servants'  hall  of  a 
neighbouring  mansion,  in  search  of  the 
scoundrel. 

Shortly  after  a  quarrel  with  Manox, 
Katherine  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the 
suit  of  Francis  Derham,  one  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  gentlemen  pensioners. 
Derham,  although  a  distant  relation  of 
the  Howards,  was  of  too  mean  birth, 
and  far  too  poor,  to  match  with  Kath- 
crine. She,  however,  shortly  after  the 
clandestine  courtship  had  commenced, 
admitted  him  to  all  the  familiarities  of 
a  wedded  lord;  and  as  tho  Duchess 
neglected  to  provide  her  with  money, 
trinkets,  and  nick-nacks,  supplied  nearly 
all  her  wants,  even  to  silks  and  velvets 
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for  her  dresses,  from  his  purse  ;  and  at 
length  indulged  the  habit  of  calling 
him  husband,  whilst  he,  in  return, 
styled  her  wife.  That  he  mi^ht  enjoy 
more  of  the  society  of  Knthenne,  Der- 
ham  quitted  the  service  of  her  uncle, 
and  obtained  the  post  of  gentleman-usher 
to  the  Duchess.  His  conduct  at  this 
period  (which  will  be  hereafter  more 
fully  detailed)  at  length  aroused  the 
suspicion  of  the  old  Duchess,  who, 
whenever  she  missed  him,  was  wont  to 
exclaim,  44  Heart  alive,  where  is  Der- 
ham !  Sorely  he  is  again  with  Kath- 
erine  in  the  maid's  chamber  Once 
she  unexpectedly  entered  the  chamber, 
and  caught  him  and  Katherine  romping 
together,  which  so  enraged  her,  that 
she  boxed  both  their  ears ;  and  told 
him,  although  he  was  their  relation,  he 
certainly  should  be  dismissed  if  he  again 
indulged  in  such  gross  improprieties. 
Hitherto,  Katherine's  tender  years  had 
prevented  the  Duchess  from  suspecting 
the  dreadful  truth ;  but,  ultimately,  the 
amours,  with  all  their  revolting  details, 
were  imparted  to  the  careless  guardian 
by  one  of  her  women  who  had  been 
privy  to  the  whole  business,  and  who, 
to  save  her  own  reputation,  made  the 
disclosure.  Again  was  Katherine  se- 
verely chastised  by  the.  enraged  Duchess; 
and  Derham,  to  avoid  the  punishment 
his  crimes  merited,  took  a  hasty  fare- 
well of  Katherine,  saying,  44  Thou  wilt 
never  live  to  tell  me  thou  hast  swerved !" 
and  fled  to  Ireland,  where  he  joined  a 
band  of  lawless  pirates. 

That  the  illustrious  Howards  might 
not  be  disgraced,  the  matter  was  hushed 
up ;  Katherine  was  placed  under  a 
wholesome  restraint,  and  the  immoral 
women,  whose  polluting  influence  had 
warped  her  mind,  were  discharged  from 
the  Duchess's  household.  Katherine, 
however,  could  not  immediately  forget 
her  exiled  lover ;  and,  despite  the  vigi- 
lance of  her  guardian,  employed  the 

Jen  of  a  female  in  the  house,  named 
ane  Acworth  (she  herself  being  un- 
able to  write),  to  secretly  correspond 
with  him.    But,  after  a  time,  Jane 

*  The  apartment  Where  the  ladies  of  her 
household  sat  together,  doing  stitching, 
spinning,  and  other  light  genteel  work. 


Acworth  married  a  Mr.  Bnlmer,  and 
went  to  York ;  the  correspondence  was 
dropped ;  and  Katherine,  as  she  grew 
up,  ceased  her  improprieties,  and  became 
remarkably  reserved  and  retiring. 

Derham,  it  appears,  although  a  ruflian 
and  a  robber,  was  a  constant  lover. 
When  Katherine  ceased  to  write  to  him, 
he  found  his  way  back  to  her ;  but  her 
ripening  reason  induced  her  to  recoil 
from  the  man  who  had  stained  her 
youth  with  the  indelible  brand  of  in- 
famy. To  shake  him  off  was  no  easy 
matter;  for,  by  calling  him  husband, 
and  permitting  him  to  address  her  as 
wife,  in  tho  presence  of  witnesses,  she 
had  become  troth-plight  to  him.  How- 
ever, after  some  altercation  regarding 
the  false  rumour,  that  she  was  about  to 
become  the  wife  of  her  maternal  kins- 
man, Thomas  Culpepper,  which  Kath- 
erine denied,  declaring  that  she  would 
neither  have  Culpepper  nor  him  for  a 
husband,  and  after  he  had  violently  but 
ineffectually  opposed  her  going  to  court, 
he  again  sailed  for  Ireland, — there  to 
renew  his  lawless  profession  of  piracy. 

The  precise  period  of  Katherine's 
first  appearance  at  court  cannot  be  stated. 
She  first  attracted  the  royal  notice  at  a 
dinner,  given  by  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  Gardiner,  to  elevate  the 
Catholic  party  afterwards  fostered  the 
royal  passion  by  contriving  freauent 
meetings  between  the  King  and  Kath- 
erine at  his  house.  Katherine  did 
not  possess  that  port  and  dignity 
which  Henry  had  nitherto  admired ; 
but  her  figure,  although  small,  was 
beautifully  moulded ;  her  features  were 
finely  chiselled ;  she  was  sprightly  and 
witty,  graceful  in  manners  and  deport- 
ment, and  by  a  44  noble  appearance  of 
honour,  cleanliness,  and  maidenly  be- 
haviour, she  won  the  heart  of  the  King," 
who  appointed  her  maid  of  honour  to 
Anne  of  Cleves,  when  he  discharged 
that  Queen's  foreign  maids.  Her  con- 
duct at  this  period  was  discreet  and 
praiseworthy.  Her  deportment  to  the 
King  is  said  to  have  been  modest  and  re- 
tiring, whilst  to  the  Queen,  she  neither 
exhibited  airs  of  rivalry  or  disrespect. 
The  weak-minded  old  Duchess  of  Nor- 
folk, proud  of  the  prospective  elevation  of 
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her  niece,  instructed  her  how  to  demean 
herself  in  the  King's  presence,  so  at  to  1 
please  him.    To  heighten  her  charms  in 
the  eyes  of  the  amorous  monarch,  she 
fitted  her  out  with  jewels  and  costly 
apparel ;  and,  according  to  a  manu- 
script in  the  State  Paper  Office,  she 
even  went  so  far  as  to  commend  her  to 
Henry's  notice,  as  a  person  in  every 
way  worthy  to  share  the  throne  with 
him  as  Queen  Consort.     Whilst  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk  was  thus  strenuously 
urging  forward  the  royal  match,  Der- 
ham,  although  forced  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  by  the  dread  of  punishment 
for  his  crimes,  heard  of  the  intended  mar- 
riage of  his  betrothed  to  the  King,  and 
Towed  to  prevent  it.    But  the  Duchess, 
cither  by  oribcry  or  threats,  urged  him 
to  waive  his  claim  to  the  fair  Katherine, 
and  remain  quiescent,  which  he  did  with 
reluctance,  declaring  that,  although  he 
dared  not  oppose  his  sovereign,  he  was 
sure  of  her,  and  as  soon  as  Henry  was 
dead,  he  would  marry  her. 

Immediately  after  Henry's  divorce 
from  Anne  of  Cleves,  the  obsequious 
parliament  humbly  besought  him,  for 
the  welfare  of  his  people,  to  venture  on 
a  fifth  marriage,  in  the  hope  that  God 
would  bless  him  with  a  more  numerous 
issue.    Whether  or  not  the  King  was 
married?  to  Katherine  Howard  when 
this  petition  was  presented  to  him  is 
questionable  ;   for,  of  the  place,  the 
time,  or  of  the  performance  of  these  nup- 
tials, as  far  as  is  known,  no  account 
exists.    Marillac,  the  French  ambas- 
sador, in  a  letter  to  Montmorenci, 
dated   July  twenty-first,  1540,  states 
that  "  it  is  reported  that  the  lady  [Kath- 
erine] is  already  married  to  the  Kin<>, 
and  likely  to  prove  a  fruitful  consort. ' 
However,  bo  this  report  true  or  false, 
Henrv,  on  the  eighth  of  August,  not  a 
month  after  his  divorce  from  his  Ger- 
man wife,  formally  introduced  Kath- 
erine to  court  as  his  Queen.  On  the  fif- 
tencth,  the  clergy,  throughout  the  realm, 
by  royal  orders,  prayed  for  her  as 
Queen  "Consort ;  ana  such,  till  the  hour 
of  her  fall,  she  was  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged to  be. 

Katherine  being  a  Catholic,  and  first 
cousin  to  HcnryTs  second  wife,  Anne 


Boleyn,  and  the  King  also  being  a 
Catholic,  their  marriage  required  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  Pope.  This  cere- 
monv,  Henry,  as  head  of  the  church, 
dispensed  with,  and  thus  established  a 
precedent  for  all  other  marriages  of 
persons  similarly  related.  He,  how- 
ever, that  the  validity  of  the  contract 
might  not  be  hereafter  questioned,  caus- 
ed an  act  of  parliament  to  be  passed 
just  previously,  pronouncing  such  mar 
riages  to  be  lawful  and  binding. 

Henry,  at  the  period  of  his  marriage 
with  Katherine,  was  so  poor  that  he 
could  neither  afford  her  the  pomp  of  a 
public  wedding  or  a  coronation.  The 
expenses  of  his  previous  marriage  and 
other  extravagances  had  emptied  his  cof- 
fers, and  all  tnat  he  could  or  would  la- 
vish on  the  present  occasion  was  a  bridal 
medallion  in  gold,  bearing  the  royal 
arms  on  one  side,  and  a  rose,  as  the 
symbol  of  Katherine,  on  the  other. 

A  few  days  after  Katherine  had  been 
acknowledged  Queen,  Henry  conducted 
her  to  Windsor,  and  after  tarrying  there 
till  the  twenty-second  of  August,  the 
royal  pair  made  a  progress,  quiet  and 
private,  into  Buckinghamshire.  On  the 
seventh  of  September,  they  proceeded 
from  Grafton  to  Ampthill,  and  from 
thence,  on  the  first  ot  October,  to  the 
sylvan  retreat  of  More  Park,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, where,  for  several  weeks, 
Henry  so  completely  devoted  his  time 
and  attention  to  his  charming  young 
bride,  that  he  issued  6trict  injunctions 
forbidding  any  one  to  intrude  on  his  pri- 
vacy, and  refused  to  receive  suits  or  pe- 
titions, or  transact  business  of  any  kind. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  October,  the 
court  returned  to  Windsor,  and  a  month 
afterwards  the  King  and  Queen,  accom- 
panied by  only  a  few  attendants,  departed 
to  Oking,*  where  they  tarried  till  the  se- 
venth of  December,  when  they  proceeded 
to  Oatlands,  and  there  remained  till  the 
eighteenth,  when  they  went  to  Hamp- 
ton Court,  where  his  Highness,  with  tne 
Queen's  grace,  passed  a  happy  Christ- 
mas, in  quiet  retirement — ostentatious 
pomp  and  gorgeous  pageantry  being  a 
stranger  to  the  court  o/  Katherine  How- 
ard— a  Queen  who,  gross  as  her  other 
*  Now  called  Woking. 
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vices  were,  gave  no  undue  sway  to  a  love 
of  dress,  and  neither  spent  largo  sums 
on  costly  robes  or  jewels,  nor  lavished 
profuse  gifts  on  her  favourites.  The 
King's  presence  being  required  in  Lon- 
don, he,  on  the  seventh  of  February, 
1540,  came  thither  without  the  Queen, 
who,  it  appears,  did  not  join  him  till 
the  eighth  of  March,  when  she  removed 
with  the  court  to  Westminster,  and 
there  remained  till  the  nineteenth,  when 
the  King  conducted  her  to  Greenwich. 
Her  sojourn  at  Greenwich  was  but  short, 
as  she  and  her  royal  husband  passed  the 
spring  and  part  of  the  summer  in  quiet 
progresses  through  Essex,  Kent,  and 
other  counties. 

Hitherto  Katherine  had  been  viewed 
as  the  political  puppet  of  the  Catholics. 
Burnet  asserts  that  she  even  prevailed 
upon  Henry  to  sign  Cromwell's  dcath- 
warraut ;  and  although  this  assertion  is 
without  foundation  or  authority,  and, 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  false,  the 
Catholics,  with  Gardiner,  and  her  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  their  head,  cer- 
tainly gained  a  triumph  in  her  alliance 
to  their  sovereign.  lSy  the  reform  party 
her  influence  was  greatly  dreaded,  and 
her  fall  as  much  desired  as  had  been 
that  of  her  equally  ill-starred  cousin, 
Anne  Boleyn,  by  the  Catholics.  As  to 
herself,  she  had  neither  the  desire  nor 
the  ability  to  dabble  in  politics;  and 
such  was  her  want  of  tact  and  discretion, 
such  her  weakness,  that  immediately  on 
her  obtaining  the  ascendancy  over  the 
mind  of  her  husband,  she  fell  out  with 
her  powerful  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk. Of  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  no- 
thing is  known;  but  as  the  ungallant 
Norfolk  was  at  this  period  on  terms  of 
disaffection  with  several  of  the  ladies  of 
his  family,  including  his  wife,  his  daugh- 
ter, and  his  stepmother,  the  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Norfolk,  it  is  probable  that 
Katherine  took  part  with  her  grand- 
mother, or  some  other  of  these  ladies, 
against  him. 

This  breach  gave  hope  to  the  reform 
party  ;  and  as  Katherine'a  early  follies, 
or  rather  crimes,  were  known  to  too 
many  to  be  buried  in  oblivion,  no  sooner 
had  she  ascended  the  throne  than  many 
of  her  former  wicked  satellites,  whom 


she  had  lost  sight  of,  as  she  had  fondly 
hoped,  for  ever,  pestered  her  for  place 
and  preferment,  and  her  fears  or  weak- 
ness prevented  her  from  putting  a  stern 
negative  on  their  audacious  demands, 
and  thus  completed  the  consummation 
of  her  folly.  Although,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  August,  a  priest  and  several 
other  persons  were  imprisoned,  by  order 
of  the  council,  for  speaking  scandal 
against  the  Queen's  grace,  yet  Kathe- 
rine, perhaps  forced  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  shortly  afterwards  admitted 
Manox,  Jane  Kulmer,  and  others  who 
were  cognizant  of  her  former  ill  life, 
into  her  service— a  fatal  error,  which 
she  was  afterwards  unable  to  retrieve. 

From  the  moment  of  his  marriage 
with  Katherine  Howard,  Henry  had 
leaned  towards  the  Catholics,  but  as  the 
strength  of  both  the  theological  parties 
were  about  equal,  no  one  was  spared 
who  dared  to  deny  his  supremacy. 
ik  Those  who  were  against  the  Pope," 
remarks  a  foreigner,  at  that  time  in  Eng- 
land, M  were  burned,  and  those  who  were 
for  him  were  hanged ;  and  the  King  dis- 
played this  tyrannical  impartiality  with 
such  alarming  ostentation,  as  to  reduce 
both  parties  to  subjection,  and  enforce 
terror  into  every  breast." 

However,  in  the  spring  of  1541,  a  Ca- 
tholic insurrection,  headed  by  Sir  John 
Neville,  burst  forth  in  Yorkshire ;  and 
as  Henry  attributed  the  rising  to  Car- 
dinal Pole,  he  instantly  ordered  the  de- 
capitation of  the  Cardinal's  aged  mo- 
ther, the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  a  pri- 
soner in  the  Tower,  who,  a  twelvemonth 
previously,  had  been  unjustly  sentenced 
to  death,  but  whose  execution  had  been 
deferred,  probably  at  the  intercession 
of  Katherine  Howard.  The  venerable 
Duchess  was  the  last  in  a  direct  line  of 
the  Plantagenets — %  family  who,  with 
great  glory,  hut  still  greater  crimes  and 
misfortunes,  had  governed  England  for 
the  space  of  three  hundred  years.  When 
brought  to  the  scaffold,  and  told  to  lay 
her  head  upon  the  block,  she,  with  a 
courage  and  dignity  worthy  of  her  race, 
replied :  "  No ;  my  head  never  commit- 
ted treason ;  and  if  you  will  have  it,  you 
must  take  it  as  you  can."  She  was 
dragged  to  the  block  by  the  hair  of  her 
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head,  and  whilst  forcibly  held  there  and 
butchered — for  the  executioner  made  se- 
veral ineffectual  blows  at  her  before  he 
effected  his  purpose — exclaimed  aloud : 
u  Blessed  are  they  who  suffer  persecution 
for  righteousness'  sake !" 

The  insurrection  in  the  north  induced 
Henry  to  make  a  prop-ess  thither,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  restoring  those  parts 
to  loyalty  and  order,  and.  if  possible,  ce- 
menting a  close  and  indissoluble  union 
with  Scotland.  A  mistrust  of  the  Ca- 
tholics induced  him  to  leave  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the 
reform  party,  with  Cranmer  and  Lord 
Chancellor  Audlcy  attheirhead.  Taking 
Katiitrine  with  him,  be  set  out  from 
I  .oik  I  nil  about  the  middle  of  July,  and 
every  county  and  town  in  any  way  im- 
plicated in  the  late  uprising,  received 
nini  with  unbounded  demonstrations  of 
lovalty,  presented  him  with  large  sums 
of' money,  and  with  lowly  reverence  and 
humble  submission  returned  him  grate- 
ful thanks  for  his  gracious  mercy.  The 
King  and  Queen  reached  York  on  the 
fourteenth  of  September;  but  as  the 
Kinjr  of  Scots,  upon  after-consideration, 
declined  to  meet  his  uncle  there,  as  he 
had  agreed  to,  the  royal  pair  quitted 
York  on  the  twenty-sixth  ol  S.  pt  ember, 
slept  at  Holme  the  same  night,  arrived 
at  Hull  on  the  fir^t  of  ( October,  five  days 
afterwards  Crossed  the  Humber,  and 
proceeding  southward  through  Lincoln- 
shire, reached  Windsor  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  October,  and  Hampton  Court 
on  the  thirtieth. 

During  this  progress  the  Queen's  in- 
fluence with  the  King  so  increased,  that 
she  appeared  to  he  his  greatest  and  al- 
most his  sole  object  of  regard.  But 
whilst  the  reformers  were  already  busy 
plotting  her  fall,  she,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  August,  when  at  Pontefract 


Castle,  had  the  indiscretion  to  take 
Francis  Derham  into  her  service  as  her 
private  secretary ;  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards, she,  at"  Lincoln,  admitted  her 
kinsman,  Thomas  Culpepper,  to  a  secret 
conference  with  her  in  her  privy  cham- 
ber—no one  being  present  but  Lady 
Rochford  Culpepper  was  ushered  into 
her  presence  at  the  suspicious  hour  of 
eleven  at  night,  remained  with  her  till 
two  the  next  morning,  and,  at  depart- 
ing, received  from  her  a  present  of  a  su- 
perb cap  and  a  gold  chain.  Afterwards, 
Culpepper  was  accused  of  having  a  cri- 
minal intimacy  with  the  Queen  at  this 
meeting :  but  although  he  was  condemn- 
ed, the  accusation  could  not  be  substan- 
tiated, and  it  is  now  generallv  believ.  d 
that  his  real  purpose  was  to  warn  her  of 
the  danger  of  retaining  her  seducer, 
Derham,  and  to  urge  her  to  instantly 
dismiss  him  from  her  service. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  John 
Lascelles  —  at  whose  instigation,  or 
through  what  motive,  is  unknown— dis- 
closed, in  confidence,  to  Cranmer  the 
immoral  doings  of  Kathcrine  previous  to 
her  marriage  with  the  King.  <l  This 
charge,"  said  Cranmer,  "is  a  serious 
one,"  addressing  I>ascelles ;  m  how  ob- 
tained you  the  information  ?M 

41  My  sister  Mary,"  replied  Lascelles, 
"  now  married,  and  in  Lssex,  but  •who 
had  been  one  of  Katherine*s  companions 
under  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk^  roof, 
told  it  me,  as  her  reason  for  not  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  a  place  in  the  Queen's 
household." 

Satisfied  with  this  answer,  Cranmer 
imparted  the  extraordinary  tale  to  his 
friends,  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
l^ord  Hertford;  and  after  a  consultation, 
they  all  three  determined  to  secure  the 
person  of  Lascelles,  and  keep  the  matter 
secret  till  the  return  of  the  royal  party. 
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fall  lamented — Singular  Act  of  Darliament  regarding  the  King's  wives. 

y  the  first  of  Xovem-  |  charge  of  piracy,  and  subjected  to  a 
ber,  the  day  after  the  severe  examination.  He  admitted  that, 
King  reached  Uamp-    years  back,  when  he  lived  in  the  service 


life  he  led,  and  trusted  to  h  ad,  with  his 
amiable  consort ;  and  requested  his  con- 
fessor, the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  com- 
pose a  form  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
blessings  he  enjoyed  in  the  conjugal 
state,  to  be  publicly  pronounced  on  the 
morrow,  All  Souls  day.  But  on  that 
eventful  morrow,  whilst  the  King  was 
at  mass,  Cranmer  put  into  his  hands  a 
paper  containing  the  information  ob- 
tained in  his  absence,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  not  read  it  till  he  was 

{irivate,  and  alone.  The  disclosure  start- 
ed the  King,  and,  at  first,  so  confident 
was  he  of  the  fidelity  of  Katherine,  that 
he  gave  no  credit  to  the  information ; 
and  sending  for  the  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
the  Lord  Admiral,  Sir  Anthony  Brown, 
and  Wriothesly,  told  them  he  believed 
the  whole  tale  to  be  a  scandalous  false- 
hood ;  but,  that  the  Queen  might  not  be 


of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  he  and  Ka- 
therine had  exchanged  a  promise  of  mar- 
riage, had  lived  together  as  man  and 
thanks  to  Almighty    wife,  and  had  been  so  considered  by  the 
God  for    the  good  i  Duchess'  servants  ;  but  he  solemnly  de- 


ton  Court  with  his 
beloved  Queen,  he 
publicly  returned 


nied  that  any  improper  intimacv  had 
taken  place  between  th«  m  since  Cathe- 
rine had  become  Queen. 

When  the  result  of  these  examina- 
tions, together  with  the  fact  that  Ka- 
therine had  taken  into  her  service  Der- 
ham, Manox,  Jane  Bnlmer,  and  other 
of  her  former  immoral  companions  were 
imparted  to  the  King,  he  burst  into  a 

f>assion  of  tears,  and  the  next  morning 
eft  Hampton  Court  without  seeing  the 
Queen,  or  even  sending  a  message  to  her. 
All  Dm  time  Katherine  remained  in  ig- 
norance of  the  danger  which  threatened 
her  ;  but  on  the  day  of  Henry's  depar- 
ture from  Hampton  Court  (S'ovcmber 
the  tenth),  the  council,  waiting  on  her  in 
a  body,  informed  her  of  the  charge  that 
had  been  made  against  her.  She  denied 
it  in  their  presence,  with  earnest  protes- 
tations of  innocence;  but,  on  their  de- 


slandered  with  impunity,  he  would  have   parture,  fell  into  such  agonizing  fits  of 
the  case  gone  into  with  all  possible  pri- 
vacy and  diligence,  and  the  offenders 
severely  punished  for  their  audacity. 

Accordingly,  Laseelles  and  his  sister 
were  examiued  by  the  Lord  Privy  Seal 
and  others,  and  as  they  reiterated  their 
former  statement,  Derham  was,  by  the 


grief  and  terror,  that  the  night  through 
her  life  and  reason  were  despaired  of. 

The  next  morning,  Cranmer,  by  the 
King's  orders,  waited  upon  her,  With  a 
false  promise  of  the  royal  mercy,  if  she 
would  confess  her  crimes ;  but  as  the 
agitation  she  had  been  thrown  into  pre- 


King's  orders,  arrested  on  the  pretended  |  vented  her  from  doing  more  than,  with 


I 
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uplifted  hands,  blessing  her  royal  hus- 
band for  his  merciful  clemency,  the  arch- 
bishop departed ;  and  repeating  his  visit 
in  the  evening,  when  she  was  more  com- 
posed, artfully  drew  from  her  a  promise 
to  reply  to  his  questions  as  faithfully 
and  truly  as  she  would  answer  at  the 
day  of  judgment,  and  by  the  promise 
that  she  made  at  her  baptism,  and  by 
the  sacrament  that  she  received  on  All- 
Hallows  day  last  past.  In  compliance 
with  this  solemn  promise,  Kathenne  the 
next  day  signed,  or  rather  put  her  mark, 
for  she  could  not  write,  to  the  following 
startling  confession,  which,  with  some 
slight  modification,  occasioned  by  the 
impropriety  of  the  language  in  the  ori- 
ginal, we  give  verbatim  from  the  records 
m  Burnet 

44 1,  Katherine  Howard,  being  again 
examined  by  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  of 
contracts  and  communications  of  mar- 
riage between  Derham  and  me,  I  shall 
here  answer  faithfully  and  truly,  as  I 
shall  make  answer  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, and  by  the  promise  that  I  made 
in  baptism,  and  the  sacrament  that  I  re- 
ceived upon  All-Hallows  day  last  past. 

44  First,  I  do  say  that  Derham  hath 
many  times  moved  me  unto  tho  question 
of  matrimony,  whereunto,  as  far  as  I  re- 
member, I  never  granted  him  more  than 
1  have  already  confessed.  And  as  for 
these  words,  4 1  promise  you  I  love  you 
with  all  my  heart,'  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  ever  spoke  them.  But  as  con- 
cerning the  other  words,  that  I  should 
promise  him  by  my  faith  and  troth  to 
be  his  wife,  I  am  sure  I  never  spoke 
them. 

44  Examined  what  tokens  and  gifts  I 
gave  to  Derham,  and  he  to  me.  I  gave 
him  a  band  and  sleeves  for  a  shirt,  and 
he  gave  me  a  heart' s-easc  of  silk,  for  a 
new-year's  gift,  and  an  old  shirt  of  fine 
holland  or  cambric,  that  had  belonged 
to  my  lord  Thomas,  and  been  given  to 
Derham  by  my  lady;  and  more  than 
this,  to  my  remembrance  I  never  gave 
him,  nor  he  to  me,  saving  this  summer 
£10,  which  I  received  from  him  about 
the  beginning  of  the  progress. 

44  Examined,  whether  1  gave  him  a 
■mall  ring  of  gold,  upon  the  condition 
that  he  should  never  give  it  away.  To 


my  knowledge,  I  never  gave  him  any 
•uch  ring,  but  I  cannot  be  certain  of  the 
matter. 

14  Examined,  whether  the  shirt,  band, 
and  sleeves,  were  of  my  own  work. 
They  were  not  of  my  work,  but,  as  I 
remember,  Clifton's  wife,  of  Lambeth, 
wrought  them. 

44  As  for  the  bracelet  of  silk-work,  if 
it  was  mine,  he  must  have  taken  it  from 
me,  for  I  never  gave  him  one. 

44 1  never  gave  him  a  ruby,  to  set  in 
a  ring  or  for  other  purposes.  As  for  the 
French  fennel,  Derham  did  not  give  it 
me ;  but  he  said  there  was  a  little  wo- 
man in  London,  with  a  crooked  back, 
who  was  very  cunning  in  making  all 
manner  of  artificial  flowers,  so  I  desired 
him  to  cause  her  to  make  a  French  fen- 
nel for  me,  and  I  would  pay  him  again 
when  I  had  money ;  this  he  did,  and 
when  I  first  came  to  court,  I  paid  him  for 
that,  as  well  as  for  divers  other  things, 
to  the  value  of  five  or  six  pounds.  It  is 
true,  that  I  dared  not  wear  the  fennel 
till  after  I  had  prevailed  on  Lady  B  re  re- 
ton  to  say  that  she  had  given  it  me. 

44  As  for  the  small  ring  with  a  stone, 
I  never  lost  one  of  his,  nor  did  he  ever 
give  me  one. 

44  As  for  velvet  and  satin  for  dresses,  a 
cap  of  velvet  with  a  feather,  and  a  quilted 
cap  of  sarcenet,  he  did  not  give  them  to 
me ;  but  at  my  desire  he  laid  out  money 
for  them,  and  I  paid  him  again  when  I 
came  to  court,  lie  did  not  buy  me  the 
quilted  cap,  but  only  the  sarcenet  for  it, 
which  I  dflivered,  as  I  remember,  to  a 
little  fellow  named  Rose,  in  my  lady's 
house,  to  make  it  up  as  he  thought  best, 
and  not  appointing  him  to  trim  it  with 
friar's  knots,  as  he  can  testify,  if  he  be  a 
true  man.  Nevertheless,  when  it  wa* 
made,  Derham  said, 4  What,  wife,  here  he 
friar's  knots  for  Francis.'* 

•  Derham's  christian  name  was  Francis, 
and  these  knots  were  an  enigmatical  allusion 
to  that  name,  introduced  for  the  first  time,  it 
is  supposed,  by  the  French  monarch,  Francla 
the  First,  at  the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold. 44  The 
French  King,  and  his  men,"  says  Hall,  in  his 
minute  detail  of  that  gorgeous  scene,  "were 
apparrelled  In  purple  satin,  branched  with 
gold  and  purple  velvet,  and  embroidered  all 
over  with  friar's  knots,  with  a  pansey  flower  in 
each  knot,  which  device  signified, '  Think  00 
Francis.7'' 
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"  As  for  the  indenture,  and  the  obli- 
gation of  a  hundred  pounds,  he  left  them 
with  me,  clearly  saying,  if  he  did  return 
I  was  to  consider  them  as  my  own,  and 
when  I  asked  him  whither  he  was  going, 
he  would  not  tell  me. 

"Examined,  whether  I  called  him 
husband,  and  he  me  wife.  I  do  answer, 
that  there  was  communication  in  the 
house  that  we  two  should  marry  toge- 
ther, and  some  of  his  enemies  had  envy 
thereat ;  therefore,  he  desired  me  to  give 
him  leave  to  call  me  wife,  and  that  I 
would  call  him  husband.  And  I  said  I 
was  content.  And  so  after  that,  com- 
monly he  called  me  wife,  and  many  times 
I  called  him  husband.  And  he  used 
many  times  to  kiss  me,  and  so  he  did  to 
many  others  commonly  in  the  house. 
And  I  suppose  that  this  be  true,  that  at 
one  time  when  he  kissed  me  very  often, 
some  said  that  were  present,  they  trowed 
that  he  would  never  have  kissed  me 
enough ;  when  he  answered,  who  should 
prevent  him  from  kissing  his  own  wife. 
Then  said  one  of  them,  I  irow  this  mat- 
ter will  come  to  pass,  as  the  saying  is. 
What  is  that  ?  quoth  he.  Marry,  said 
the  other,  that  Mr.  Derham  shall  have 
Mrs.  Katherine  Howard.  By  St.  John, 
said  Derham,  you  may  guess  again  and 
guess  worse.  But  that  I  winked  at  him, 
and  said  secretly,  '  What  if  this  should 
come  to  my  Lady's  ears,'  is  verily  false." 

After  admitting  that  Derham  had 
taken  the  grossest  personal  liberties  with 
her,  she  proceeds :  "  And  divers  times  he 
would  bring  wine,  strawberries,  apples, 
and  other  things,  to  make  good  cheer, 
after  my  Lady  was  gone  to  bed.  But 
that  he  made  any  special  banquet,  that 
by  appointment  between  him  and  me, 
he  should  tarry  after  the  keys  were  de- 
livered to  my  Lady,  is  utterly  untrue ; 
nor  I  never  aid  steal  the  keys  myself, 
nor  desiro  any  other  to  do  so,  to  let  him 
in,  but  from  many  causes  the  doors  have 
been  opened,  sometimes  over-night,  and 
sometimes  early  in  the  morning,  as  well 
at  the  request  of  myself,  as  of  others  ; 
and  sometimes  Derham  hath  come  in 
early  in  the  morning,  and  ordered  him- 
self very  shamefully,  but  never  by  my 
request  or  consent. 

"The  report  that  I,  in  reply  to  Wilks 


and  Baskerville,  when  they  asked  what 
shifts  should  we  make  if  my  Lady  should 
come  in  suddenly,  advised  that  Derham 
should  be  hid  in  the  little  gallery,  is  not 
true.  I  never  said,  that  if  my  Lady  came 
he  should  go  into  the  gallery,  out  he 
hath  said  so  himself,  and  so  he  hath  done 
indeed. 

"As  for  the  communication  of  my 
goin£  to  court,  I  remember  that  he  t  Id 
me  if  I  were  £oing  to  court,  he  would 
not  long  tarry  m  the  house,  when  I  an- 
swered, ne  might  do  as  he  list.  Further 
communication  of  that  matter,  I  remem- 
ber not.  But  that  I  should  say  it  grieved 
me  as  much  as  it  did  him,  or  that  ho 
should  never  live  to  say  thou  hast 
swerved,  or  that  the  tears  should  trickle 
down  my  cheeks,  none  of  these  be  true, 
for  all  who  kept  my  company  know  how 
glad  and  desirous  I  was  to  come  to 
court. 

"As  for  my  intimacy  with  Derham,  after 
his  return  from  Ireland,  that  is  untrue. 
But,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  he  then 
asked  me  if  I  should  be  married  to  Mr. 
Culpepper,  as  he  had  heard  reported; 
when  1  answered,  What  should  you  trou- 
ble me  therewith  ?  for  you  know  I  will 
not  have  you,  and  if  you  heard  such  re- 
port, you  heard  more  than  I  know. 

"  Katherine  Howard." 

This  confession  Cranmer  sent  to  the 
King,  enclosed  in  a  letter  of  his  own,  in 
which,  after  stating  that  he  had  sedu- 
lously laboured  to  obtain  from  Katherine 
an  acknowledgment  of  a  pre-contract 
between  her  and  Derham,  he  concludes 
by  saying,  that  the  Queen  stoutly  main- 
tained that  no  promise  had  been  made 
on  her  part,  and  that  "  all  that  Derham 
did  to  her  was  of  his  importune  force- 
ment,  and  in  a  manner  violent  rather 
than  of  her  own  free  consent  and  will." 

Had  Katherine  admitted  that  she  was 
troth-plight  to  Derham,  by  submitting 
to  a  divorce,  she  might  have  saved  her 
life ;  but,  choosing  rather  to  die  than 
resign  her  queenly  state,  she,  by  her  own 
obstinacy,  forced  the  reformers,  whose 
purport  was  only  to  destroy  her  influence 
as  the  tool  of  the  Catholic  party,  to  hurry 
her  to  the  scaffold. 

The  King,  either  from  feeling  or  po- 
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liry,  delegated  the  sole  direction  of  the 
proceedings  against  his  unhappy  consort 
to  Cranmer  and  the  council,  who  placed 
Kathcrine  under  arrest,  deprived  ner  of 
her  keys,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  No- 
vember removed  her  to  Sion  House, 
where  she  was  treated  with  the  respect 
due  to  her  rank,  two  apartments  being 
reserved  exclusively  for  her  accommoda- 
tion, whilst  several  others  were  allotted 
to  that  of  her  attendants.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  her  attainder,  Henry  took  pos- 
session of  all  her  personal  property,  or- 
dered that,  the  day  before  her  departure 
to  Sion  House,  all  the  ladies,  gentlemen, 
and  gentlewomen  of  her  household  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  her  misdoings, 
saving  such  acts  as  might  imply  a  pre- 
contract, which  subject  was  to  oe  care- 
fully avoided ;  and  as  a  royal  favour,  he 
allowed  her  six  French  hoods,  with  edges 
of  goldsmiths'  work,  but  without  pearls 
or  diamonds,  and  six  changes  of  rich  ap- 
parel, with  the  appurtenances  belonging 
thereto,  excepting  also  pearls,  diamonds, 
or  other  precious  stones. 

As  Xatherine  would  not  admit  the 
pre-contract,  the  council  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed against  her  for  the  crime  of  adul- 
tery. To  procure  evidence  of  her  guilt, 
her  whole  conduct  since  she  became 
Queen  was  strictly  scrutinized ;  and  as  it 
was  discovered  that  at  Lincoln  she  had 
permitted  Thomas  Culpepper  to  remain 
in  company  with  her  and  Lady  Rochford 
from  eleven  o'clock  at  night  till  two  in 
the  morning,  it  was  resolved  to  fix  the 
crime  upon  him,  and  also,  if  possible,  to 
make  Derham,  who  was  already  in  cus- 
tody, a  partner  in  his  guilt.  Accord- 
ingly, Culpepper  and  the  base  Lady 
Rochford,  who  had  borne  murderous  tes- 
timony against  her  own  husband  when 
Anne  Bolcyn  was  brought  to  the  block, 
were  both  taken  into  custody.  The 
Queen's  female  attendants  were  next 
strictly  examined,  but  without  eliciting 
anything  like  a  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the 
parties  accused.  Katharine  Tylney  and 
Margaret  Mar  ton,  two  of  the  Queen's 
chamberers,  bribed,  it  is  supposed,  by 
the  unscrupulous  Wriothesley,  bore  the 
strongest  evidence  against  their  royal 
mistress.  Besides  other  frivolous  details, 
they  swore  that  Culpepper,  as  reported, 


had  on  one  occasion,  at  Lincoln,  visited 
the  Queen  at  night;  that  they  had  con- 
veyed sundry  strange  messages  to  and 
from  Katherine  and  Ladv  Rochford; 
that  they  believed.  Lad?  Rochford  had 
carried  letters  to  and  from  the  Queen 
and  Culpepper ;  and  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  at  Pontefract,  the  Queen,  when  in 
her  bedchamber  with  only  Lady  Roch- 
ford, had  locked  and  bolted  the  door  so 
securely,  that  when  the  King's  majesty 
wen;  unexpectedly  to  pass  the  night 
there,  there  was  a  great  noise  inside, 
and  some  time  elapsed  before  he  could 
gain  admittance. 

Shortly  after  obtaining  this  unsatis- 
factory evidence,  the  council  learned  that 
the  arrest  of  Derham  and  the  Queen  had 
so  alarmed  the  weak-minded  old  Duchess 
of  Norfolk,  that  she  busied  herself  to 
ascertain  how  matters  were  proceeding, 
and  endeavoured  to  purchase  Derham's 
silence  by  a  present  or  ten  pounds.  This 
information  the  council  laid  before  the 
king ;  and  as  Derham  had  left  papers  and 
other  effects  at  the  Duchess's  house  at 
Lambeth,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was,  by 
Henry's  orders,  dispatched  to  take  pos- 
session of  them.  Rut,  before  his  arrival, 
the  Duchess,  assisted  by  several  of  her 
servants,  broke  open  Derham's  trunks, 
and,  as  it  was  supposed,  took  out  of  them 
and  destroyed  all  writings  and  articles 
that  might  be  brought  against  any  of 
the  parties  implicated  in  the  Queen's  evil 
doings;  a  step  which  so  irritated  the 
King,  that  the  Duchess  herself,  together 
with  her  daughter,  the  Countess  of 
Bridgewater,  the  Lord  William  Howard 
and  his  wife,  Derham's  friend  Damport, 
Manox,  the  musician,  and  eight  or  nine 
other  persons  of  inferior  rank  in  the 
Duchess's  service,  were  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  rigorously  examined  by  the 
council.  From  the  menials,  nothing  of 
importance  could  be  learned,  beyond  the 
known  fact  that  whilst  they  and  the  smith 
who  picked  the  lock  stood  by,  the  Du- 
chess had  taken  all  the  papers  out  of 
Derham's  trunks,  and  earned  them  away, 
sajing,  that  she  would  read  them  at  her 
leisure  in  private.  Some  of  these  papers 
were  writings,  done  up  in  bundles,  and 
others  were  ballads  and  music  for  the 
lute.    Derham,  when  cross-examined, 
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admit  tod  that  his  courtship  with  Kathe- 
rine,  when  n  girl,  was  carried  on  un- 
known to  the  Duchess,  and  that  when 
the  Duchess  once  saw  him  ki.*s  her.  she 
boxed  his  ears,  beat  her,  and  gave  Mrs. 
Bulmer  a  slap  on  the  face  for  sitting  by, 
and  permitting  such  conduct.  When 
asked  how  he  came  to  enter  the  Queen's 
household,  he  said  that  the  Duchess  had 
introduced  him  by  the  Queen's  desire. 
The  truth  of  this  assertion  has,  however, 
been  questioned,  because  Lady  Howard 
deposed  that  one  day,  when  she  said  to  the 
Queen,  4*Dcrham  is  at  court,"  her  Grace 
answered,  "I  hare  been  desired  to  be  good 
to  him  by  my  Lady  of  Norfolk."  By  the 
council,  it  was  deemed  a  matter  of  no 
great  import  how  or  by  what  means  he 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Queen's 
household,  for  the  fact  of  his  being1  there 
was  by  them  viewed  as  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  her  infidelity  to  the  King. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  November,  Derham 
and  Culpepper  were  arraigned  for  high 
treason  at  Guildhall.  No  proofs  of 
their  having  committed  adultery  with 
Katherine  were  brought  against  them ; 
but  as  the  lord  mayor  and  the  other 
city  functionaries  were  intimidated  by 
the  presence  of  the  great  state  officers 
of  the  crown,  neither  law  nor  justice 
was  regarded,  and  the  unfortunate  pri- 
soners were  condemned  as  traitors. 
As  it  was  hoped  additional  information 
might  be  extorted  from  them  respecting 
the  guilt  of  the  Queen,  their  lives  were 
spared  for  ten  days ;  not  out  of  mercy, 
but  to  torture  them  into  making  the 
desired  confession.  They,  however, 
gave  no  new  information.  Perhaps 
they  had  none  to  give.  But  Derham' s 
friend,  Damport,  after  enduring  the 
agony  of  having  his  teeth  forced  out,  by 
a  barbarous  instrument,  called  the 
Breaks,  made  the  insignificant  confes- 
sion, that  Derham  had  once  said  to  him, 
44  If  it  were  not  for  the  King,  I  could 
make  sure  of  Katherine  Howard ;  but 
as  he  loves  her,  1  dare  not  marry  her 
till  after  his  death." 

r  inding  it  impossible  to  get  more  out 
of  Culpepper  and  Derham,  the  coun- 
cil, by  the  King's  desire,  ordered  that 
on  the  tenth  of  December,  they  should  be 
drawn  to  Tyburn,  where  the  former, 


out  of  respect  to  his  family,  should  bo 
beheaded,  and  the  latter  hanged  and 
quartered,  as  a  traitor.  Derham  peti- 
tioned for  mercy,  but  the  prayer  was 
sternly  refused  by  Henry ;  and  he  was 
butchered  with  all  the  revolting  bar- 
barity then  generally  inflicted  on  per- 
sons executed  for  "treason.  On  the 
scaffold,  both  the  unfortunate  victims, 
to  the  jealousy  or,  perhaps,  the  policy 
of  the  merciless  Henry  the  Eighth, 

}>rote8ted  their  innocence  of  the  crimo 
or  which  they  suffered,  and  on  the  day 
after  their  execution,  their  heads  were 
placed  on  London  Bridge. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  Duchess  of  Nor- 
folk fell  sick,  and  the  council,  fearing 
she  would  die  out  of  perversity,  and  so 
defraud  the  King  of  the  confiscation  of 
her  property,  advised  that  she  and  all 
the  other  parties  accused  of  wilfully 
neglecting  to  inform  Henry  of  Kath- 
erine' s  derelictions,  should  be  immedi- 
ately indicted  of  misprision  of  treason, 
thereby  affording  the  parliament  a  rea- 
sonable pretext  to  confiscate  the  goods 
of  any  of  them  who  should  chance, 
before  their  attainder,  to  die.  This 
thirst  for  plunder  on  the  part  of  the 
King  and  his  council  was  carried  to 
suc  h  a  shameful  extent,  that  the  houses 
of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  of  Lady 
Bridgewater,  of  Lady  Rochford,  and  or 
Lord  William  Howard,  were  all  put 
under  sequestration,  and  ransacked  by 
Wriothcsley  and  other  members  of  the 
council,  and  their  satellites,  who  took 
inventories  of  all  the  money,  goods  and 
other  valuables.  This  done,  the  in- 
dictment of  misprision  of  treason  was 
issued  against  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk, 
the  Countess  of  Bridgewater,  Lady 
Howard,  Lady  Rochford,  Lord  William 
Howard,*  Damport,  Manox,  and  most 

*  Katherine's  uncle.  Her  father,  it  ap- 
pears, wan  dead;  his  name,  says  Dugdale,  is 
nowhere  mentioned  after  the  twelfth  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  As  the  family  of  the 
Howards  spread  themselves  into  several 
hranches.it  may  be  well,  to  prevent  confusion, 
to  give  a  short  genealogical  sketch  of  that 
illustrious  family.  Sir  Robert  Howard  (temp. 
Henry  tho  Sixth)  married  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter and  co-heiress  to  Thomas  de  Mowbray, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  whom  he  had  John,  cre- 
ated Duke  of  Norfolk,  June  twenty-eighth, 
firat  of  Richard  the  Third,  and  slain  after- 
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of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk's  »crTant8. 
The  base  Mary  Lascelles  was  exempt 
from  the  indictment,  because,  say  the 
council,  she  revealed  the  matter,  and 
refused  to  enter  the  Queen's  service. 
It,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
malice,  at  being  overlooked  or  nee- 
lected  by  the  Queen,  and  not,  as  Henry*s 
courtiers  would  have  us  believe,  a  sense, 
of  moral  rectitude,  that  induced  this 
bad,  bold  woman  to  expose  Katherine's 
former  evil  ways.  As  to  her  refusing 
to  enter  the  Queen's  service,  there  is 
no  evidence  beyond  her  bare  word,  that 
she  ever  had  the  chance  of  so  doing ; 
whilst  it  is  a  known  fact,  that,  except 
when  forced  by  circumstances,  Kath- 
erine  in  no  case  admitted  into  the  royal 
household  any  of  the  female  partners  in 
her  early  crimes. 

Towards  the  close  of  December,  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk's  servants,  and 
Damport  and  Manox,  were  tried, 
pleaded  guilty  of  being  privy  of  Kath- 
erine's incontinency,  with  many  tears 
aud  supplications  for  mercy,  and  were 
all  condemned  to  forfeiture  and  perpetual 
imprisonment. 

katherine's  position  was  now  hope- 
less. Her  offended  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  premier  peer,  and  the  only 
man  in  the  Kingdom  who  could  dare 
to  stand  between  her  and  the  royal 
wrath,  not  only  deserted  her,  but  with 
a  deadly  hate,  which  he  had  formerly 

wards  at  Bosworth  fight,  who  married  flint 
Katherine,  daughter  of  William  Lord  Molina, 
by  whom  he  had  Thomas,  created  Carl  of  Sur- 
rey, first  of  Kichard  the  Third,  and  restored 
to  the  same  title  fourth  of  Henry  the  Seventh ; 
second,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Ched- 
vorth.  The  said  Thomas  married  Elizabeth, 
the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  to  Sir  Fred- 
crick  Tilney,  by  whom  be  bad  Thomas,  the 
third  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Sir  Edward,  knight 
of  the  garter  and  high  admiral,  and  Edmund, 
father  of  Katherine,  the  subject  of  our  pre- 
sent memoir.    His  second  wife  was  Agnes, 
sister  and  heiress  of  Sir  Philip  Tilney,  by 
whom  he  had  William  (created  baron  of  Ef- 
fingham, March  fourteenth,  first  of  Mary), 
and  the  petulant  Thomas,  who  quarrelled  with 
all  the  ladies  in  his  family,  assisted  to  bring 
Anne  Boleyn  and  Katherine  Howard  to  the 
block,  aud  afterwards  formed  a  secret  mar- 
riage with  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  niece 
to  the  King ;  on  the  discovery  of  which,  he 
was  sentenced  to  close  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower,  where  be  died  in  1637. 


shewn  to  his  late  niece,  Anne  Boleyn, 
in  her  hour  of  trouble,  actually  became 
one  of  her  bitterest  enemies,  and  ad- 
dressed to  Henry  an  epistle,  denouncing 
her  and  his  otner  relations  who  were 
accused  of  being  accessory  to  her  crimes 
as  base  traitors.    She  was  without 
friends  or  money.    Imprisonment,  and 
the  dread  of  the  scaffold,  had  impaired 
her  health,  and  clouded  her  mind  with 
the  gloom  of  despondency,  whilst  the  yet 
lingering  ray  of  hop  which  Cranroer's 
deceitful  promise  of  a  pardon  had  in- 
duced her  to  cherish,  was  at  length 
dispelled  by  the  appalling  intelligence, 
that  on  the  meeting  of  parliament,  on 
the  sixteenth  of  January,  1542,  a  bill 
for  the  attainder  of  herself,  and  of  Lady 
Rochford,  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  the 
Countess  of  Bridgewatcr,  Lord  William 
Howard  and    his  wife,  and  several 
others,  was  brought  into  the  lords,  and 
read  for  the  first  time  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  January.    This  unjust  despotism 
induced  the  lord  chancellor  to  propose, 
that  before  they  brought  the  Queen  and 
her  noble  relations  to  the  block  without 
trial  or  jury,  a  committee  of  tho  lords 
and  commons  should  wait  on  Katherine, 
to  help  her  womanish  fears,  and  urge 
her  to  say  all  that  she  could  in  her  own 
justification ;  "  for,"  added  the  chan- 
cellor, "  it  is  but  just  that  so  noble  a 
personage  as  the  Queen,  should  be  tried 
by  the  same  laws  as  ourselves  ;  and  if  in 
this  way  she  can  establish  her  inno- 
cence, it  will  assuredly  afford  both  the 
King  and  the  nation  great  joy."  The 
house  willingly  acceded  to  the  proposal, 
and  ordered  that,  in  the  meantime,  the 
progress  of  the  bill  of  attainder  should 
be  stayed.    But  the  council,  fearing  to 
grant  the  Queen  the  smallest  opportu- 
nity to  speak  in  her  own  defence,  dis- 
approvca  of  the  plan,  and  on  the  thirtieth 
or  January,  the  lord  chanceller  pro- 
posed, that  in  its  stead,  the  parliament 
should  petition  the  King ;  First,  For  his 
health's  Bake,  not  to  give  himself  anv 
personal  trouble  in  the  matter.  Secona, 
To  pardon  them,  if,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, they  had  transgressed  any  part 
of  the  statute,  making  it  treason  to 
speak  ill  of  the  Queen.  Third,  As  the 
Queen  had  taken  Derbain  into  her  ser- 
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rice,  and  a  woman  into  her  chamber 
who  had  known  their  former  ill  life, 
and  thus  rendered  her  intentions  ap- 
parent ;  and  as  she  had  admitted  Cul- 
pepper to  be  with  her  in  a  suspicious 
place,  for  several  hours  in  the  night, 
with  no  one  present  but  Lady  Rochford  ; 
it  is  desirable  that  the  Queen,  Derham, 
Culpepper,  and  Lady  Rochford,  be 
attainted  of  treason,  and  that  the 
Queen  and  Lady  Rochford  should 
suffer  death.  Fourth,  That  the  King 
would  not  trouble  to  give  his  assent 
to  this  act  in  person,  but  grant  it  by 
letters  patent,  under  his  hand  and  seal. 
Fifth,  That  the  Duchess  Dowager  of 
Norfolk,  the  Countess  of  Bridgewatcr, 
the  Lord  William  Iloward,  and  his 
wife,  and  four  other  men,  and  five 
women,  who  were  already  attainted  by 
the  course  of  common  law  (the  Duchess 
of  Norfolk  and  the  Countess  of  Bridge- 
water  excepted),  that  knew  the  Queen's 
vicious  life,  and  had  concealed  it, 
should  be  all  attainted  of  misprision  of 
treason. 

An  act  to  this  effect  was  hurried 
through  both  houses  of  parliament,  and 
passed  on  the  sixth  of  February.  On 
the  tenth,  the  hope-blighted,  peni- 
tent Queen  was  removed  by  water 
from  Sion  House  to  the  Tower,  where, 
on  passing  under  the  arch  of  the  death- 
boding  Iraitors'  Gate,  she  shuddered, 
shrieked,  and  fainted.  How  she  con- 
ducted herself  the  first  night  in  her  new 
prison-lodging,  no  pen  has  detailed; 
out  on  the  following  day,  the  lord 
chancellor  brought  the  bill  to  the  lords, 
signed  by  the  King,  with  the  great  seal 
appended  to  it;  and  whilst  the  com- 
mons were  being  summoned  to  attend, 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk  arose,  and  said  that 
he  and  several  others  had  that  morning 
visited  the  Queen;  that  she  acknow- 
ledged her  offence  against  God,  the 
King,  and  the  nation,  implored  his 
Grace  not  to  punish  her  brothers,  or 
family,  for  her  faults ;  and,  as  a  last 
request,  desired  permission  to  divide  her 
clothes  amongst  her  maidens,  as  she  had 
nought  else  to  recompense  tbeir  ser- 
vices with.  The  Earl  of  Southampton 
confirmed  this  statement,  and  added 
more  which  has  not  been  entered  on 


the  journal  of  that  day's  proceedings, 
— the  clerk,  unaccountably,  having  be- 
gan the  entry  with  these  words :  hoe 
etiam  adjiciens — and  added  nothing  more. 
When  the  commons  had  assembled,  the 
royal  assent  was  read  in  due  form  to 
the  act,  which  condemned  Katherine 
Howard  as  a  traitress  and  an  adulteress, 
without  her  having  been  permitted  to 
speak  one  word  in  her  own  defence, 
and  without  one  single  proof  of  her 
guilt  having  been  adduced.  Her  con- 
cession to  Norfolk  was  evidently  only  a 
penitent  acknowledgment  of  the  sins  she 
had  been  guilty  of  before  her  marriage 
to  the  King ;  for,  had  she  have  been 
brought  to  confess  adultery,  the  only 
crime  with  which  she  was  charged,  that 
nobleman,  in  his  address,  would  doubt- 
less have  so  stated,  in  broad  and  un- 
equivocal terms.  The  bill  of  attainder 
would  have  been  based  on  her  own  ad- 
mission, and  not  on  the  supposition  of 
her  intention  to  commit  the  crime,  and 
a  full  and  clear  statement  of  her  guilt 
would  have  been  made,  both  to  the 
commons  and  to  the  lords.  In  fact, 
neither  the  original  letters  in  the  state 
papers,  the  act  of  attainder,  nor  the  pro- 
ceedings in  parliament,  justify  a  belief 
that  Katherine  Howard,  base  and  in- 
continent as  she  was  previous  to  her 
marriage  with  Henry  the  Eighth,  was 
guilty  of  adultery — the  crime  for  which 
she  suffered  death  ;  and  if  she  was  in- 
nocent, so  also  were  Lady  Rochford,  Cul- 
pepper, and  Dcrham.  Indeed,  Derbam 
evidently  suffered  not  because  he  had 
committed  the  act  imputed  to  him,  but 
because  he  might  possibly  have  intended 
to  do  so.  According  to  those  valuable 
national  records,  the  State  Papers :  when 
the  King,  in  his  wrath,  expressed  a 
desire  to  take  the  life  of  the  aged 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  the  judges  for  once 
had  the  boldness  to  dissent ;  declaring 
that  the  Duchess,  having  opened  Dur- 
ham's chests,  and  willingly  destroyed 
his  papers,  could  not  constitute  high 
treason,  without  it  could  be  proved  that 
the  papers  were  of  a  treasonable  nature, 
and  the  Duchess  knew  them  to  be  such ; 
— an  opinion  which  so  irritated  the  des- 
potic monarch,  that,  on  hearing  it,  he 
vehemently  exclaimed,  "They  cannot 
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say  that  they  haTe  any  learning  to 
maintain  that  they  have  abetter  ground 
to  make  Derham's  case  treason,  and  to 
presume  that  hi*  coming  again  to  the 
Queen's  service,  was  to  an  ill  intent 
of  a  renovation  of  his  former  naughty 
life,  than  their  hare  in  this  case,  to 
presume  that  the  breaking  of  the  coffers 
[Derham's  chests]  was  to  the  intent  to 
conceal  letters  of  treason !*' — A  proof 
that  the  charge  of  having  made  the 
disgraced  Queen  an  adulteress,  was 
never  substituted  against  Derham. 

On  being  informed  that  she  must  pre- 
pare for  her  execution,  Katherine  made 
the  subjoined  solemn  protestation  to  her 
last  confessor,  Dr.  White,  who  subse- 
quently delivered  it  to  a  noble  young 
lord,  of  her  name  and  near  alliance  : — 
"  As  to  the  act,  my  reverend  Lord,  for 
which  I  stand  condemned,  God  and  his 
holy  angels  1  take  to  witness,  upon  my 
soul's  salvation,  that  I  die  guiltless,  never 
having  so  abused  my  sovereign's  bed. 
What  other  sins  and  follies  of  youth  I 
have  committed,  I  will  not  excuse,  but 
am  assured  for  them  God  hath  brought 
this  punishment  upon  me,  and  will  in 
his  mercy  remit  them,  for  which  I  pray 
you  pray  with  me  unto  his  Son  and  my 
Saviour,  Christ." 

The  uncrowned  Queen  had  been  con- 
demned but  two  days,  when,  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  February,  she  and  Lady  Roch- 
ford,  accompanied  by  her  confessor,  were 
led  to  execution.  1  he  scaffold  on  which 
they  suffered  was  the  same  on  which 
Anne  Boleyn  was  decapitated,  and  was 
erected  on  the  grave,  facing  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  within  the 
Tower. 

The  particulars  of  the  execution  are 

Siphically  detailed  in  the  subjoined  let- 
,  addressed  by  an  eye-witness,  Otwell 
Johnson,  to  his  brother,  John  Johnson, 
a  merchant  of  the  Staple,  at  Calais. 

"  At  London,  the  fifteenth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1542. 

14  From  Calais  I  have  heard  nothing 
as  yet  of  your  suit  to  my  Lord  Grey ;  and 
for  news  from  hence,  know  ye  that  even 
according  to  my  writing  on  Sunday 
hurt,  I  saw  the  Queen  and  the  Lady  Roch- 
within  the  Tower,  the  day 


following,  whose  souls  (T  doubt  not)  be 
with  God,  for  they  made  the  most  godly 
and  Christian  end  that  ever  was  heard 
tell  of,  1  think,  since  the  world's  crea- 
tion :  uttering  their  lively  faith  in  the 
blood  of  Christ  only,  and  with  goodly 
words  and  stedfast  countenances,  they 
desired  all  Christian  people  to  take  re- 
gard unto  their  worthy  and  just  punish- 
ment with  death  for  their  offences,  and 
against  God  heinously  from  their  youth 
upward,  in  breaking  all  his  command- 
ments, and  also  against  the  King's  royal 
majesty  very  dangerously.  Wherefore 
thev,  being  justly  condemned  (as  they 
said)  by  the  laws  of  the  realm  and  par- 
liament to  die,  required  the  people  (I 
say)  to  take  example  at  them  for  amend- 
ment of  their  ungodly  lives,  and  gladly 
to  obey  the  king  in  all  things,  for  whose 
preservation  they  did  heartily  pray,  and 
willed  all  people  so  to  do,  commending 
their  souls  to  God,  earnestly  calling  for 
mercy  upon  him  :  whom  I  beseech  to 
give  us  grace,  with  such  faith,  hope,  and 
charity,  at  our  departing  out  of  this 
miserable  world,  to  come  to  the  fruition 
of  his  Godhead  in  joy  everlasting.  Amen. 
"  Your  loving  brother, 

**  Otwell  Johnson." 

"  With  my  hearty  commendations  un- 
to Mr.  Cave  and  Mistress  Cave,  not  for- 
getting my  sister,  your  wife.  I  pray 
you,  let  them  be  made  partakers  of  these 
last  news,  for  surely  the  thing  is  well 
worth  the  knowledge." 

The  original  of  this  letter  is  in  the  Re- 
cord office  in  the  Tower.  It  was  pro- 
bably intercepted,  as  from  its  tenor  we 
learn  that  Katherine,  whilst  she  died 
with  Christian  meekness  and  resignation, 
so  far  from  confessing  the  crime  for 
which  she  was  beheaded,  used  the  very 
same  ambiguous  and  unsatisfactory  lan- 
guage which  Suffolk  had  just  before  cm- 

Sloycd  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  consci- 
ence not  likely  to  be  accidental,  and 
which  is  a  further  proof  of  the  unjustness 
of  her  condemnation. 

The  mangled  remains  of  Katbcrino 
Howard  were  buried  with  indecent  haste, 
and  without  funeral  pomp,  in  St.  Peter's 
chapel,  within  the  Tower,  close  to  where 
|  those  of  Anne  Boleyn  were  interred. 
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She  died  in  about  the  twenty-first  or 
twenty-second  year  of  her  age,  and  in 
the  eighteenth  month  of  her  marriage.* 
Little  time  was  allowed  her  to  prepare 
for  death,  but  in  her  last  moments  she 
testified  resentment  against  no  one  but 
her  uncle  Norfolk,  and  this  was  less  on 
account  of  herself  than  of  her  aged  grand- 
mother, the  Duchess  of  Norfolk.  She 
knew  that  the  old  Duchess  was  con- 
demned for  misprision  of  treason,  chiefly 
through  Norfolk's  agency,  and  expected 
that  she  would  shortly  follow  her  to  the 
block ;  but  in  this  she  was  mistaken, 
for  shame  induced  Henry  to  pardon  the 
Duchess  in  May,  1543. 

As  Lady  Roc  h  ford  had  been  the  chief 
instrument  in  bringing  her  own  husband 
and  Anne  Boleyn  to  their  end,  she  died 
unpitied ;  but  many  felt  for  the  untimely 
fate  of  the  beautiful  Katherine  Howard1, 
and  deemed  her  ut  least  innocent  of  the 
crime  for  which  she  suffered.  H  er  early 
derelictions  certainly  caused  the  King 

A  few  days  before  her  execution,  Henry 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Ire- 
therefore  died  the  first  Queen  of 


the  Eighth  a 
laad;  nheth 


great  trouble ;  and  to  secure  both  him- 
self and  his  successors  for  the  future  from 
a  similar  misfortune,  in  the  bill  of  her 
attainder  he  caused  it  to  be  enacted  that 
any  one  who  knew,  or  even  strongly  sus- 
pected any  guilt  in  the  Queen,  might  dis- 
close it  to'the  King  or  the  council,  without 
incurring  the  penalty  of  any  former  laws 
against  defaming  the  Queen ;  that  any 
one  knowing  the  Queen's  guilt,  and  not 
disclosing  it  to  the  King  or  the  council, 
or  noising  it  abroad,  or  even  whispering 
it  to  their  friends,  should  be  guilty  of 
treason.  That  the  Queen,  who  Rhould 
move  another  person  to  commit  adultery 
with  her,  or  the  person  who  should  move 
her  to  the  like  act  with  him,  should  also 
be  guilty  of  treason;  and  that  if  the 
King  married  any  woman  who  had  been 
incontinent,  believing  her  to  be  a  maid, 
she  should  be  guilty  of  treason  if  she  did 
not  disclose  her  disgrace  to  him  previous 
to  her  marriage.  The  people  maac  merry 
with  this  last  clause,  and  said  that  the 
King  must  henceforth  look  out  for  a 
widow,  for  no  reputed  maid  would  ever 
be  persuaded  to  incur  the  penalty  of  the 
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chapter  I. 


Katherine's  parentage— Birth— In  childhood  loses  her  father— Talents,  learning, 
wisdom,  virtue — Futile  negotiations  for  her  marriage  to  Lord  Scroop's  heir — Mar- 
ried to  Lord  Borough— He  dies,  and  Katherine's  mother  also — Katherine* s  widow- 
hood—She becomes  the  wife  of  Lord  Latimer— Insurrection  in  the  North— Lord 
Latimer  one  of  the  insurgents — His  peril  and  loss — Katharine  procures  the  release 
of  Sir  George  Throgmorlon,  and  the  fall  of  Cromwell — Her  second  husband  dies — 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour  woos  her — Henry  the  Eighth  demands  her  hand,  and  marries 
her— She  becomes  a  reformer— Is  hated  by  the  Catholics— Persecution  of  Marbeck 
and  other  reformers — Advancement  of  Katherine's  kindred — Katherine's  kindness 
to  her  royal  step-children — Act  of  Parliament  settling  the  succession — Mutual 
friendship  between  Katherine  and  the  Princess  Mary — Katherine  holds  a  grand 
court— She  is  constituted  Regent— Henry  goes  to  France,  and  takes  Boulogne— Hvr 
in  the  King's  absence— His  letter  to  her  from  Boulogne — The  plague — Cap- 
of  George  Throgmorton — Painting  of  the  Royal  Family, 

• 

eclipses  the  boast  of  descent,  she  was  a 
lady  of  remarkable  piety,  prudence,  and 
virtue.  She  was  born  about  the  year 
1513  (the  precise  date  is  not  known),  at 
Kendal  Castle,  in  Westmoreland,  founded 
by  her  Norman  ancestor,  Ivo  dc  Talle- 
bois.  William,  her  only  brother,  was 
created  Earl  of  Essex  in  December,  1543, 
and  afterwards  Marouis  of  Northampton. 
Her  sister,  Anne,  oecame  the  wife  of 
William  Herbert,  created  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke by  Edward  the  Sixth.  Whilst 
yet  but  a  child,  she  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  her  father,  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  who 
died  in  the  parish  of  Blackfriars,  Lon- 
don, on  the  eleventh  of  November,  1517, 
left  his  children  to  the  guardianship  of 


ATHERINE  PARR, 
the  sixth  and  last 
consort  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  the  first 
Protestant  Queen  of 
England,  was  the 
only  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Parr,  of 
Kendal,  and  his  wife  Matilda,  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Green,  of  Broughton  and 
Green's  Norton,  in  Northamptonshire. 
Although,  like  Anne  Boleyn  and  Jane 
Seymour,  only  a  Knight's  daughter, 
Katherine  *as  allied  in  blood  to  the 
King  himself;*   and  what  infinitely 

*  Joan  mi  Beaufort,  daughter  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  married  Ralph  Neville,  Earl  of  West- 
moreland, hy  whom  she  had  two  daughters, 
Cicely  and  Alice.   Cicely  married  Richard, 

the  mother  of  Edward 
the  Lord  Fitz- 


II ugh,  and  had  Elizabeth,  who  married  Sir 
William  Parr,  grandfather  to  the  subject  of 
the 
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their  mother,  and  by  his  will,  dated  four 
days  previous  to  his  demise,  bequeathed 
his  lands  and  possessions  to  his  wife  du- 
ringher  life  ;  his  groat  gold  chain  that 
the  King  had  graciously  presented  to  him, 
worth  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  to 
his  son  William  ;  and  to  each  of  his 
daughters,  Katherine  and  Anne,  as  their 
wcdiling  portion,  four  hundred  pounds, 
a  sum  equal  to  about  two  thousand 
pounds  each  present  money ;  a  bequest 

Cltry  indeed,  considering  that  to  him 
longed  Kendal  Castle,  the  rich  inherit- 
ance of  the  Greens,  of  Broughton,  and 
other  manors  and  broad  lands,  to  say 
nothing  of  goods,  chattels,  and  money. 

Katl  lerine  was  endowed  by  nature 
with  uncommon  talents,  which,  by  the 
wisdom  of  her  mother,  were  improved 
and  carefully  cultivated.  Besides  being 
a  perfect  mistress  of  her  own  tongue,  she 
was  a  good  Latin,  French,  and  German 
scholar,  and  even  possessed  some  know- 
ledge of  Greek ;  whilst  her  skill  and  in- 
dustry in  the  use  of  the  needle  were  such, 
that  to  this  day  may  be  seen,  in  excel- 
lent preservation,  at  Sizergh  Castle,  a 
super d  counterpane,  and  a  toilet  cover  of 
rich  white  satin,  embossed  with  flowers 
and  heraldic  devices,  in  many-coloured 
silks  and  threads  of  gold,  wrought,  it  is 
said,  solely  by  her  hands. 

In  1524,  a  negotiation  was  opened  for 
the  marriage  of  Katherine  to  the  heir  of 
Lord  Scroop.  With  this  view,  several 
letters  passed  between  Lord  Parr's  widow, 
Lord  Scroop,  and  Lord  Dacre,  the  latter 
acting  as  mediator,  but  as  both  parties  were 
fishing  for  gold,  they  each  endeavoured 
to  drive  so  hard  a  bargain  that  the  affair 
came  to  nothing,  and  was  terminated  by 
Lord  Dacre  writing  to  Lady  Parr,  in 
May,  1525,  expressing  regret  that  the 
matter  had  not  been  amicably  arranged, 
and  declaring  that  Lord  Scroop's  demand 
of  eleven  hundred  marks  was  only  what 
she  could  afford  to  give ;  and  as  to  his 
offer  of  one  hundred  marks  jointure,  it 
was  not  far  from  the  established  custom 
of  the  country,  which  was  to  give  ten 
marks  jointure  for  every  hundred  marks 
of  dower. 

No  long  time  afterwards,  Katherine 
was  married  to  Lord  Borough,  of  Gains- 
borough, an  elderly  widower  with  chil- 


dren much  older  than  herself,  and  who 
died  about  the  year  1528,  leaving  her  a 
childless  widow  of  fifteen.  Whilst  yet 
in  deep  mourning  for  the  loss  of  her  first 
husband,  Katherine,  to  her  infinite  sor- 
row, received  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  her  beloved  mother,  and  last  surviving 
parent,  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  1529, 
The  will  of  Dame  Maud  Parr,  widow 
and  late  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  as 
Katherine's  mother  styles  herself,  is  re- 
markable for  lack  of  sense  and  perspi- 
cuity. In  it  allusion  is  made  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Katherine's  brother  to  Lady 
Bourchier,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
and  sole  descendant  of  Isabella  Planta- 
genet,  sister  to  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
the  King's  great-grandfather ;  an  alli- 
ance which  connected  the  family  of  the 
Parrs  still  more  closely  to  that  of  their 
sovereign. 

Katherine,  it  appears,  passed  the  pe- 
riod of  her  first  widowhood  at  Sizergh 
Castle,  under  the  protection  of  her  step- 
son, Henry  Borough.  Both  her  brother 
and  her  uncle  obtained  posts  in  the  royal 
household,  and  she  herself  appears  to 
have  been  on  something  like  terms  of 
friendship  with  the  King,  as  in  the  privy 
purse  expenses  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  is 
an  entry,  in  1530,  of  a  rich  coat  of  Ken- 
dal cloth,  which  she  presented  to  him. 
The  present,  however,  must  have  been 
one  of  friendship,  and  not  of  love. 
Henry's  affections  were  then  firmly  fixed 
on  Anne  Boleyn,  and  this  fact  was  well 
known  to  Katherine,  who,  although  as- 
trology had  predicted  that  she  was  born 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  queens  in  Chris- 
tendom, shortly  afterwards  (the  date  is 
unknown)  gave  her  hand  in  marriage  to 
the  wealthy  Lord  Latimer,  an  elderly 
widower  with  two  children,  who  had  al- 
ready buried  two  wives:  —  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  and 
Dorothy,  who  died  in  1527,  and  was 
daughter  of  Sir  George  de  Vere,  and  co- 
heiress to  John  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford. 

Whilst  the  wife  of  Lord  Latimer, 
Katherine  passed  most  of  her  time  at  his 
castle  of  Snape,  in  Yorkshire,  near  Great 
Tan  field,  a  manor  which  belonged  to 
her  childless  brother,  William  Parr,  and 
to  which,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
she  was  heiress  presumptive.    Her  lord 
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took  a  leading  part  in  the  northern  in- 
surrection, in  1536,  occasioned  by  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries,  a  measure 
which,  although  in  the  end  highly  bene* 
ficial,  was  doubtless  viewed  and  felt  at 
the  time  as  unjust  and  severely  cruel : 
the  monks  were  driven  from  their  homes 
to,  in  most  cases,  beg  their  bread ;  the 
poor  were  deprived  of  their  accustomed 
dole  from  the  doors  of  the  convents,  and 
the  patrons  of  the  dissolved  houses  of 
the  corrodies  reserved  to  them  by  the 
charters  of  foundation;  whilst  persons 
of  every  grade,  both  lay  and  clerical, 
were  forced  to  change  their  tenets  at  the 
King's  pleasure,  or  be  burnt,  hanged,  or 
decapitated.  The  uprising  commenced 
in  Lincolnshire,  under  the  guidance  of 
Makerel,  Prior  of  Barling,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Captain  Cobbler,  and  it 
rapidly  spread  northward.  Under  the 
auspices  of  Lord  Latimer  and  other  no- 
bles, and  the  nominal  command  of  Ro- 
bert Aske,  an  obscure  gentleman,  named 
for  the  occasion  the  Earl  of  Poverty,  up- 
wards of  forty  thousand  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Yorkshire,  and  other  adjacent 
counties,  assembled  for  what  they  were 
pleased  to  name  the  pilgrimage  of  grace. 
They  bore  white  banners,  on  which  were 
depicted  the  image  of  Christ  crucified, 
and  the  chalice  and  host,  the  emblems 
of  their  belief.  They  were  bound  toge- 
ther by  solemn  oaths,  and  wherever  they 
appeared,  they  replaced  the  ejected  monks 
in  the  monasteries,  and  compelled  the 
inhabitants  to  join  the  pilgrimage.  So 
formidable  did  they  at  length  become, 
that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  although 
placed  by  the  King  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army,  found  it  more  expedient  to  nego- 
tiate than  to  fight.  An  armistice  was 
arranged,  and  Lord  Latimer  and  others 
chosen  by  the  pilgrims  to  lay  their  com- 
plaints before  the  King.  Henry  pur- 
posely delayed  giving  them  an  answer, 
in  the  hope  that  their  own  necessities 
would  force  them  to  disperse.  When 
this  artifice  had  in  a  great  measure  suc- 
ceeded, he  ordered  them  to  instantly  lav 
down  their  arms,  and  authorized  Norfolk 
to  pardon  all  but  ten  persons,  six  named 
ana  four  unnamed,  an  exception  which 
induced  the  leaders  of  the  pilgrimage  to 
refuse  the  terms  with  scoru,  and  again 


fly  to  arms.  Norfolk,  still  dreading  to 
oppose  with  arms  so  powerful,  so  enthu- 
siastic a  force,  again  resorted  to  negotia- 
tion. A  deputation  of  three  hundred  of 
the  pilgrims  met  the  royal  commissioners 
with  proposals  of  an  accommodation,  at 
Doncaster.  Amongst  other  reforms  and 
changes,  they  demanded  the  restoration 
of  the  monasteries  and  the  papal  autho- 
rity, the  suppression  of  heretical  books, 
the  removal  and  punishment  of  heretical 
preachers,  and  the  expulsion  from  the 
royal  council  of  all  base-born  persons, 
especially  Cromwell  and  Rich.  These 
demands  gave  such  great  umbrage  to  the 
King,  that  he  published  a  manifesto 
against  the  rebels,  in  which  he  greatly 
marvels  that  such  ignorant  churls  should 
talk  of  theological  subjects  to  him,  u  who 
something  had  been  noted  to  be  learned 
in  what  the  right  faith  should  be;  or 
should  complain  of  the  laws  which  they 
knew  no  more  about  than  a  blind  man 
did  of  colours,  as  if  after  twenty-eight 
years'  experience,  he  did  not  know  how 
to  govern  the  realm  ;  or  should  oppose 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  as  if 
it  were  wise  to  support  the  monks  in 
their  sloth  and  wickedness.  Indeed," 
he  added,  "  we,  with  our  whole  council, 
think  it  right  strange  that  ye,  who  be 
but  brutes  and  inexpert  folk,  do  take 
upon  you  to  appoint  us  who  be  meet  or 
not  for  our  council." 

However,  as  it  was  necessary  to  break 
up  so  formidable  an  assembly  as  peace- 
ably as  possible,  Henry  promised  to  re- 
dress such  of  the  grievances  as  might 
seem  to  be  well  founded,  and,  being 
strenuously  urged  by  Norfolk,  granted  a 
free  pardon;  which  the  insurgents,  at 
the  request  of  Lord  Latimer,  accepted, 
with  the  understanding  that  their  griev- 
ances should  be  discussed  in  the  parlia- 
ment to  be  forthwith  assembled  at  York. 
The  general  pardon  was  dated  December 
the  ninth,  1536,  and  as  the  King  neg- 
lected to  fulfil  his  promise,  the  pilgrims 
were  within  two  months  again  under 
arms ;  but  this  time  Lord  Latimer,  pro- 
bably deterred  by  the  prudent  counsel  of 
Katherine,  did  not  join  them,  and  thus 
avoided  the  fate  of  Lord  Darcy,  Lord 
Hussey,  Robert  Aske,  Sir  Robert  Con- 
stable, Sir  John  Buhner,  Sir  Thomas 
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Piercy,  Sir  8tephen  Hamilton,  and  hun- 
dreds* of  common  people,  who,  for  the 
part  they  had  taken  in  the  uprising,  were 
all  beheaded  or  hanged,  when  another 
proclamation  of  general  pardon  restored 
peace  to  the  nation. 

Although  Lord  Latimer's  quiescence 
bad  screened  him  from  the  royal  ven- 
geance, inflicted  with  such  painful  rigour 
on  his  northern  friends,  he  did  not  come 
off  scot  free.  Sir  J  obn  Russell,  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  had  the  impudence  to  request 
for  one  of  his  friends,  the  favour  of  the 
loan  of  Latimer's  splendid  London  man- 
sion, in  the  churchyard  of  the  Charter- 
house ;  and  as  it  was  more  than  Latimer's 
life  was  worth  to  offend  one  of  the  King's 
satellites,  after  be  had  been  in  arms 
•  against  the  crown,  he  bowed  compliance ; 
but  that  be  did  so  with  regret,  and  no 
little  ill-convenience,  is  apparent,  by  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  on  the 
subject,  addressed  by  him  to  Sir  John 
Russell :  "  I  as»ure  vour  Lordship,  the 
getting  of  a  lease  of  it  [the  mansion  in 
question]  cost  me  one  hundred  marks, 
besides  other  expenses,  for  it  was  much 
my  desire  to  have  it,  because  it  stands  in 
good  air,  out  of  the  press  of  the  city. 
And  I  do  always  lie  there  when  I  come 
to  London,  and  I  have  no  other  house  to 
lie  at;  and  also  I  have  granted  it  to 
farm  to  Mr.  Nudygate  to  lie  in  the  same 
house  in  my  absence,  and  he  to  void 
whenever  I  come  up  to  London.  Never- 
theless, I  am  content,  if  it  can  do  vour 
Lordship  any  pleasure  for  your  fnend, 
that  be  lie  there  forthwith.  At  this 
Michaelmas  term,  I  seek  my  lodeings 
elsewhere. . . .  the  lease  is  not  here,  but  I 
shall  bring  it  to  your  Lordship,  at  my 
coming  up  at  this  said  term. . . .  From 
Wyke,  in  Worcestershire,  the  last  day 
of  December." 

In  1540,  an  incident  occurred,  which 
renders  it  probable  that  Cromwell's  fall 
was  accelerated,  if  not  immediately 
caused,  by  the  secret  animosity  of  Ka- 
therine  Parr.  Cromwell  having  quar- 
relled with  Katherine's  uncle,  Sir  George 
Throgmorton,  caused  him  to  be  thrown 
into  prison,  on  a  false  charge  of  denying 
the  King's  supremacy,  with  a  view  to  ! 
compass  bis  ruin  and  death.  The  Throg- 
mortons.  in  their  distress,  annealed  to 


Katherine,  whose  influence  with  Henry, 
say  the  papers  of  the  Throgmorton  fa- 
mily, was  at  this  time  so  great,  that  she 
caused  her  uncle  to  be  immediately  re- 
leased, and  prevailed  upon  the  King  to 
advise  with  him  about  Cromwell,  just 
previous  to  the  imprisonment  of  that 
minister.  It  therefore  is  not  unreason- 
able to  presume  that  Katherine,  whilst 
eloquently  pleading  for  the  life  of  her 
uncle,  made  Henry  acquainted  with  the 
baseness,  the  rapacity,  the  unpopularity 
of  his  favourite  minister,  and  induced 
the  monarch  to  sacrifice  to  popular  in- 
dignation the  man  he  had  raised  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  state.  Another 
cause  of  Katherine's  animosity  to  Crom- 
well was,  that  on  the  death  of  her  bro- 
ther's wife's  father,  the  last  Earl  of  Es- 
sex, the  lands  and  honours  of  that  noble- 
man were  bestowed  not  on  her  brother, 
the  heir  in  equity,  in  right  of  his  wife, 
but  on  the  blacksmith  minister.  In  fact, 
Cromwell  was  a  great  enemy  of  the  Parrs 
and  the  Bouchiers,  and  after  his  execu- 
tion much  of  his  property  was  shared 
amongst  them.  His  manor  and  mansion 
of  Wimbledon  was  settled  on  Katherine, 
his  manor  of  Coughton  Court  was  pur- 
chased of  the  crown,  on  advantageous 
terms,  by  Sir  George  Throgmorton,  and 
the  Earldom  of  Essex  was  bestowed  on 
William  Parr. 

Early  in  1543  Lord  Latimer  died,  and 
a  few  months  afterwards  Katherine  was 
wooed  and  won  by  Sir  Thomas  Sey. 
mour,  the  most  gay,  handsome,  gallant 
bachelor  at  court ;  but  before  circum- 
stances admitted  of  the  marriage  being 
solemnized,  her  hand  was  demanded  by 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  royal  widow- 
er, Kin$  Henry  the  Eighth.  It  had 
been  conjectured,  when  the  act  was  passed 
making  it  penal  for  any  lady  with  a  flaw 
in  her  character  to  become  the  bride  of 
the  sovereign,  without  first  apprizing 
him  of  the  fact,  that  no  maid,  however 
virtuous,  would  venture  to  accept  the 
sixth  reversion  to  the  cruel  tyrant's 
heart ;  and  Lady  Latimer,  although  re- 
markable for  chastity  and  rigid  moral 
deportment,  when  she  learned  Henry's 
I  intentions  towards  her,  was  so  overcome 
by  the  recollection  of  the  fate  of  his  for- 
I  mer  consorts,  that,  after  vainly  bescech- 
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ing  him  to  accept  her  refusal,  she,  in  a 
fit  of  terror,  told  him  to  his  head,  that  it 
was  safer  for  a  woman  to  become  his 
leman  than  his  wife,  an  expression  which 
at  any  other  time  might  hare  cost  her 
her  head,  but  which  then  only  urged  the 
enamoured  soTcreign  to  press  his  suit 
with  redoubled  teal.  Resides  fear,  Ka- 
therine  had  another  and  a  more  power- 
ful objection  to  share  the  crown  of  the 
sovereign — she  loved  Sir  Thomas  Sey- 
mour. But  Seymour,  as  he  prized  his 
life  dearer  than  the  possession  of  his 
mistress,  quietly  resigned  the  wealthy 
widow  to  his  all-powerful  sovereign  and 
rival;  and  on  the  tenth  of  July,  1543, 
Cranmer,  "for  the  honour  and  advance- 
ment of  the  realm,"  granted  a  licence  for 
the  "marriage  of  Henry  and  Katherine, 
without  publication  of  banns,  and  in  what- 
ever house  of  God  the  King  pleased." 

Two  days  afterwards,  the  marriage 
was  performed  with  becoming  solemnity, 
but  without  pageantry  or  ostentatious 
display,  by  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, in  the  presence  of  the  Princesses 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  the  Duchess  of  Suf- 
folk, the  Countesses  of  Hertford  and 
Pembroke,  the  Karl  of  Hertford,  Lord 
John  Russell,  Henry  Howard,  Sir  An- 
thony Brown,  Anthony  Denny,  William 
Herbert,  and  many  other  nobles,  knights, 
and  ladies.  What  were  Kathenne's 
feelings,  when  before  God  she  vowed  to 
love  and  obey  the  man  who  had  sent  two 
of  his  wives  to  the  scaffold,  killed  one 
by  careless  neglect,  and  divorced  the  two 
others,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing ;  but  as  she  neither  lacked  discern- 
ment nor  forethought,  it  appears  pro- 
bable that  nothing  short  of  the  uncon- 
trollable promptings  of  aspiring  ambition 
could  have  induced  her  to  assume  a  po- 
sition so  fraught  with  difficulties  and 
deathly  dangers;  a  position,  albeit,  which 
her  sound  judgment  and  consummate 
skill  enabled  her  to  maintain  to  the  last 
with  honour  and  dignity,  despite  the  pet- 
ulance and  waywardness  of  ner  bloated, 
diseased  lord,  and  the  desperate  opposi- 
tion of  the  Catholics,  who,  as  she  had 
become  a  staunch  Protestant  just  pre- 
vious to  her  marriage,  very  naturally  be- 
lieved that  cither  she  or  tin  y  must  fall. 
The  particulars  of  Katherino's  conversion 


to  the  reformed  religion  are  nowhere  on 
record;  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject 
being  that  she  was  educated  a  Catholic, 
and  so  remained  till  after  the  death  of 
her  second  husband,  Lord  Latimer,  and 
that,  previous  to  her  marriage  to  Henry 
the  Eighth,  she  embraced  the  new  doc- 
trine, to  which  she  firmly  adhered  to  the 
day  of  her  death.  But  a  few  days  after 
her  marriage  to  Henry,  the  Catholics, 
with  Gardiner  at  their  head,  resolved  to 
measure  their  power  against  hers.  There 
was  a  society  at  Windsor,  headed  by 
Anthony  Person,  a  priest,  Robert  Test- 
wood  and  John  Marbcck,  singing-men, 
and  Henry  Filraer,  and,  as  it  was  sua- 
pecteu,  secretly  encourageu  oy  ?>ir  l  nmp 
Hobby,  and  other  members  of  the  royal 
household.  The  unprincipled  Dr.  Lon-  • 
don,  a  man  formerly  employed  in  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries,  but  who, 
since  Cromwell's  fall,  had  changed  sides, 
and  been  made  by  Gardiner  a  prebendary 
of  Windsor,  gathered  a  book  of  informa- 
tion, denouncing  every  person  in  Wind- 
sor who  favoured  the  new  learning  (one 
of  the  names  by  which  the  Reformation 
was  known).  This  book  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Gardiner,  who  moved  tho 
King  in  council  that  a  commission  should 
be  granted  for  searching  all  the  houses 
at  Windsor,  for  books  written  against 
the  six  articles.  Henry  consented  to  the 
measure,  but  exempted  the  Castle  from 
the  search,  as  he  believed,  or  perhaps 
knew,  that  more  of  the  denounced  books 
would  be  found  in  the  closets  and  cham- 
bers of  the  Queen  and  her  household, 
than  in  all  the  town  together.  Some 
notes  on  the  Bible,  and  a  partly-finished 
concordance  in  English,  being  found  in 
Marbeck's  house,*  and  written  by  him- 
self, served  as  a  pretext  for  the  ar- 
rest and  condemnation  of  him  and  his 
friends.  Great  but  vain  efforts  were 
made,  to  induce  them  to  implicate  the 
suspected  members  of  the  royal  housc- 
hola.  Marbeck's  talents  and  industry 
won  for  him  the  good  will  of  several 
of  the  bishops.    Some  one,  probably  by 

*  The  crafty  examination  of  Harbeck  took 
place  in  Our  IsadyJa  ChapelU,  at  the  east  end 
of  St.  Saviour's  church,  and  which,  in  a  re- 
stored and  beautified  state,  now  adorns  the 
western  scene  of  Loudon  Bridge. 
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the  instigation  of  the  Queen,  showed  the 
concordance  to  the  King;,  who,  on  ex- 
amining it  exclaimed,  "  Poor  Marbcck ! 
well  would  it  have  been  for  his  perse- 
cutors, had  they  have  employed  their 
time  no  worse."  Marbcck  was  reprieved, 
but  Persons,  Testwood,  and  Kilmer  were, 
despite  Katherine' s  desire  to  save  them, 
burnt  on  the  26th  of  July.  The  success 
of  this  measure  induced  Dr.  London  and 
Symons,  a  lawyer,  to  charge  Dr.  Haines, 
a  prebendary  of  Windsor,  Sir  Philip 
Hobby,  and  Sir  Thomas  Carden,  together 
with  their  ladies,  and  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  household,  with  favour- 
ing the  new  learning.  But  the  only  in- 
formation that  could  be  obtained  against 
them  was  some  false  notes,  which  Dr. 
London  had  prevailed  upon  Oakham, 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  to  enter  into  the 
minutes  of  the  late  trial.  The  Queen, 
bein^  informed  of  these  iniquitous  pro- 
ceedings, dispatched  one  of  her  trusty 
servants  to  court,  to  expose  the  matter. 
Upon  this  information,  Oakham  was 
seized,  all  his  papers  were  examined,  and 
the  plot  was  detected.  London  and 
Symons  were  sent  for,  and  examined  on 
oath  ;  when,  not  being  aware  that  their 
letters  were  intercepted,  they  committed 
penury,  and  were  sentenced  to  be  car- 
ried on  horseback,  with  their  faces  to 
the  horses'  tails,  and  papers  on  their 
foreheads,  denouncing  tnem  as  perjured 
persons,  and  then  to  be  set  in  the  pillory 
in  Windsor,  in  Reading,  and  in  New- 
bury, where  the  King  and  Queen  were. 
This  sentence,  the  only  vengeance  Ka- 
therine  desired,  was  fully  executed,  and 
so  mortified  Dr.  London,  that  he  died 
shortly  afterwards.  Thus  ended  the  first 
of  a  series  of  contests  between  the  Queen 
and  the  Catholics ;  contests  which  were 
too  often  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  venge- 
ful hatred,  and  which,  at  least  in  one 
instance,  as  will  hereafter  be  detailed, 
nearly  cost  the  Queen  her  life. 

The  elevation  of  Katherine  to  the 
crown  matrimonial,  was  followed  by  the 
advancement  of  the  fortunes  of  her  kin- 
dred and  friends.  On  Lord  Parr,  her 
uncle,  was  bestowed  the  office  of  Lord 
Chamberlain.  Her  brother  was  created 
Earl  of  Essex,  on  the  twenty-first  of 
December,  and  so  esteemed  by  the  King, 


that  he  named  him  his  "Integrity;"  her 
sister,  Lady  Herbert,  was  made  one  of 
her  ladies  of  the  bedchamber ;  and  her 
step-daughter,  Margaret,  only  daughter 
of  her  late  husband,  Lord  Latimer,  one 
of  her  maids  of  honour ;  whilst  her  cou- 
sins; Thomas,  George,  and  Clement 
Throgmorton,  respectively  became  sewer, 
and  halbert-bearer  to  the  King,  and  cup- 
bearer to  the  Queen. 

Fortunately  for  Henry  and  his  hitherto 
neglected  offsprings,  the  sound  sense,  the 
learning,  and  the  engaging  manners  of 
Katherine  Parr,  fully  qualified  her  to 
undertake  the  difficult  ana  highly  respon- 
sible office  of  step-mother.  Indeed,  had 
Henry  have  so  desired,  which  is  by  no 
means  probable,  considering  how  care- 
less a  father  he  was,  it  would  perhaps 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have 
chosen  a  lady  more  willing  and  able  to 
conduce  to  the  happiness  and  the  future 
well-being,  and  to  reconcile  the  opposing 
interests  of  the  offsprings  of  his  former 
marriages.  Immediately  on  obtaining 
sufficient  influence  over  the  mind  of  the 
wayward  monarch,  Katherine  prevailed 
upon  him  to  restore  the  Princesses  M  ary 
and  Elizabeth  to  royal  favour.  Urged 
bv  her  promptings,  Henry  caused  the 
obliging  parliament,  which  met  in  Jan- 
uary, 1544,  to  pass  an  act  of  his  own 
dictation,  with  regard  to  the  succession 
of  the  crown.  After  declaring  Princo 
Edward  the  King's  immediate  heir,  and, 
in  the  event  of  his  death,  settling  the 
crown  on  any  of  the  children  Henry 
might  have  by  Katherine  Parr,  or  by 
any  succeeding  wife,  the  parliament  re- 
stored the  two  Princesses,  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  to  their  right  of  succession. 
But  though  Henry  had  thus  far  done 
justice  to  the  interests  of  his  two  daugh- 
ters, he  would  not  allow  the  act  to  be 
repealed,  which  had  pronounced  them 
illegitimate;  he  made  the  parliament 
confer  on  him  a  power  of  still  excluding 
them,  if  they  refused  to  submit  to  any 
conditions  which  he  should  be  pleased 
to  impose,  and  he  caused  it  to  be  enacted 
that,  in  default  of  his  own  issue,  he  might 
dispose  of  the  crown  as  he  pleased,  cither 
by  letters  patent  or  by  will.  In  fact,  in 
this  act  tho  King  neither  removed  the 
brand  of  illegitimacy  from  his  daughters, 
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nor  permitted  the  right  of  his  heirs  to 
depend  upon  anything  more  stable  than 
his  own  despotic  will. 

Kathcrinc  Parr  and  the  Princess  Mary 
were  both  about  the  same  in  age,  their 
accomplishments  and  pursuits  were  simi- 
lar, and  although  in  religion  the  one 
was  a  Reformer,  the  other  a  Papist,  an 
ardent  friendship  ever  subsisted  between 
them,  and  they  frequently  seut  each  other 
presents.    According  to  the  privy  purse 
expenses  of  the  Princess  Mary,  Kathe- 
rine, on  one  occasion,  made  Mary  a  pre- 
sent of  an  elegant  night-gown,  another 
time  she  sent  her  a  cheese,  and  when 
Mary  was  taken  ill  on  her  journey  to 
Woodstock,  the  Queen  sent  her  own  lit- 
ter, and  had  her  conveyed  in  it  to  Amp- 
thill,  where  she  herself  and  the  King 
were  then  abiding.  Amongst  other  acts 
of  friendly  kindness,  Mary  embroidered 
a  beautiful  cushion,  which  she  presented 
to  the  Queen ;  and  Katherine,  shortly 
after  her  marriage,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  Princess,  received  Mrs.  Barbara,  one 
of  Mary's  pensioners,  into  her  household. 
The  similarity  between  the  writing  of 
Katherine  Parr  and  Prince  Edward,  has 
led  to  the  conjecture  that,  previous  to 
her  marriage  with  the  King,  Katherine 
superintended  the  education   of  that 
Prince ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  she, 
on  becoming  Queen,  took  a  laudable 
pleasure  in  directing  the  studies  of  her 
royal  step-children.    King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  their  cou- 
sins, Jane  and  Katherine  Grey,  imbibed 
from  her  their  taste  for  literature  and 
art,  and  their  attachment  to  the  reforma- 
tion.   And  what  is  remarkable,  besides 
prevailing  upon  the  Protestant  Elizabeth 
to  translate  passages  of  the  Scripture  into 
English,  and  otherwise  further  the  cause 
of  the  true  religion,  she  also  succeeded 
in  engaging  that  sincere  Papist,  Queen 
Mary,  in  the  same  laudable  task,  as  will 
be  more  fully  shewn  in  the  two  subse- 
quent memoirs. 

When  the  Spanish  Duke  do  Najera 
visited  England  on  his  return  from  the 
Emperor's  army,  the  Queen,  assisted  by 
the  Princess  Mary,  held  a  grand  court 
for  his  reception  at  the  palace,  at  West- 
minster, in  February,  1544.  Najera, 
being  the  accredited  minister  of  Charles 


the  Fifth,  was  entertained  with  royal 

magnificence,  and  permitted  to  kiss  the 
Queen's  hand.  At  this  period  England 
was  at  war  with  France  and  Scotland  ; 
and  as  Henry  resolved  to  head  an  ex- 
pedition in  person  against  the  former 
power,  about  the  seventh  of  July,  he 
caused  Katherine  to  be  invested  with 
full  sovereign  powers,  and  solemnly  con- 
stituted regent  of  the  realm  in  his  ab- 
sence, by  the  style  and  title  of  Quectt 
Regent  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  as 
her  assistants  he  named — Lord  Chan- 
cellor Wriothcsley,  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford, Sir  William  Petre,  Secretary  of 
State,  Katherine's  uncle  Lord  Parr,  of 
II  or t>n,  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Westminster. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  July,  Henry 
passed  over  to  Calais  with  great  pomp, 
the  sails  of  his  ship  being  of  cloth  of 
gold,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  saw 
himself  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  and  fifteen  thousand  Imperialists. 
Accompanied  by  the  flower  of  the  En- 
glish nobility,  he  directed  his  operations 
against  Boulogne  and  Montreuil;  on 
the  thirteenth  of  September,  Boulogne 
capitulated,  and  on  the  thirtieth  of  the 
same  month  Henry  raised  the  siege  of 
Montreuil,  and  returned  to  England, 

On  Henry's  departure  for  France, 
Katherine  commenced  her  regency  by 
penning  a  beautiful  prayer,  imploring 
God  to  protect  the  King  and  his  king- 
dom, and  "  so  to  turn  the  hearts  of  our 
nation's  enemies  to  the  desire  of  peace, 
that  no  christian  blood  be  spilt,  or  else 
that  with  but  small  effusion  of  blood 
and  little  damage  of  innocents,  victory 
may  be  obtained,  and  the  wars  soon 
ended."  She  then  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  the  Sling ;  but  as  it  contains  no  mat- 
ter of  interest,  we  pass  it  by,  to  glance 
at  the  following  fragment  of  one  of 
Henry's  most  pleasing  letters,  addressed 
to  her  whilst  he  lay  encamped  before 
the  walls  of  Boulogne : 

"Tho  closing  up  these  our  letters 

this  the  castle  before-named 

with  the  dike  is  at  our  commandment, 
and  not  like  to  be  retaken  by  the 
Frenchmen  again  ;  as  we  trust,  not 
doubting,  with  God's  grace,  but  that  the 
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castle  and  town  will  shortly  follow  the 
same  trade  :  for,  as  this  day  which  is  the 
eighth  day  of  September,  we  begin  three 
batteries,  and  have  three  mynys  going  be- 
sides, one  which  hath  done  his  execution 
in  shaking  and  tearing  off  one  of  their 
greatest  bulwarks.  No  more  to  you  at 
this  time,  sweetheart,  both  for  lack  of 
time  and  great  occupation  of  business, 
saveing,  we  pray  you  to  give  in  our 
same  our  hearty  Messing  to  all  our 
children,  and  recommendations  to  our 
cousin  Margrettc  (probably,  the  Lady 
Margaret  Douglas),  and  the  rest  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlewomen,  and  to  our 
council  also.  Written  with  the  hand  of 
your  loveing  husband, 

"  Henkt  R. 
"  Before  Boulogne,  Sept.  8th,  1544." 

When  Katherine  received  this  letter 
she  was  residing  with  her  royal  step- 
children at  Okm£,  and  as  the  plague 
was  then  raging  in  London  and  other 
places,  she  caused  a  proclamation  to  be 
issued,  strictly  forbidding  every  one  who 
had  been  in  any  houses,  or  with  any 
person  infected,  or  supposed  to  bo  in- 
fected with  the  contagion,  from  going 
to  court,  and  at  the  same  time  she 
charged  those  at  court  on  no  account  to 
commune  with  persons,  nor  enter  houses 
supposed  to  be  so  infected.  The  thought- 
ful Queen  had  a  double  reason  for  taking 
this  especial  care  of  the  infant  hopes  of 
England,  for  had  evil  befallen  Prince 
Edward  in  the  King's  absence,  in  all 
probability  nothing  short  of  her  disgrace 


and  decapitation  would  have  satisfied 
the  vengeful  wrath  of  her  unreasonable 
husband. 

In  the  French  campaign  Katherine'a 
cousin,  George  Throgmorton,  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  taken  prisoner;  his 
captor  demanded  one  thousand  pounds 
for  his  ransom,  a  sum  which,  after  he 
had  suffered  a  year's  imprisonment, 
Henry  caused  to  be  paid  for  his  redemp- 
tion. It  has  been  conjectured  that 
Holbein's  beautiful  picture — now  in  the 
royal  collection  at  Hampton  Court — of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  Prince  Edward,  and 
the  Princesses  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  with 
the  posthumous  portrait  of  Jane  Sey- 
mour in  a  family  group,  was  painted  m 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1445.  The 
likenesses  are  considered  to  be  excellent, 
the  costumes,  although  gorgeous,  accu- 
rate. The  hair  of  tne  three  ladies  in 
this  painting  being  all  of  an  auburn 
tint,  might  be  deemed  remarkable,  were 
it  not  known  that  the  colour  was  not 
necessarily  natural,  but  produced  by  a 
powder  then  in  fashion,  a  fact  which  ac- 
counts for  the  hair  of  the  gentler  sex 
being  of  the  golden  hue  in  all  Holbein's 

E>rt raits  of  this  period.  Whether 
atherine  Parr  objected  to  the  dead 
Queen  taking  her  place  in  the  royal 
tableau,  is  not  known.  The  proposal 
to  thus  supersede  her,  was,  on  the  part 
of  Henry,  unreasonable  and  cruel ;  and 
if  she  did  not  resent  the  insult,  she  cer- 
tainly must  have  possessed  more  than 
an  ordinary  share  of  prudence  and  ge- 
nerosity. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Katherine'*  literary  genius— Effort*  to  further  the  Reformation- Save*  Cambridge 
University  from  ruin—Nurte*  the  King  with  skill— Prince  Edward*  affectionate 
Utter*  to  her — The  last  gleam  of  magnificence  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  court — His 
la*t  address  to  parliament  against  religious  dissensions — The  Catholtcs  take  um- 
brage at  the  Queen's  patronage  of  Anne  Askew— Anne  tortured  and  burned— The 
King**  pig  saved — Knthcrine  discourses  with  the  King  on  Theological  subjects- 
Differs  with  him — He  take*  offence  at  her  opposition — Plot  against  her — Her 
impeachment  prepared,  which  an  accident  discovers  to  her — Her  anguish  and 
iUttcst—The  King  vi*it*  her— Reconciliation— Her  enemies  rebuked— Surrey  be- 
headed—Henry the  Eighth'*  last  illness  and  death — His  bequest  to  Katherine — 
Accession  of  hi*  son— His  funeral— Katherine  acknowledged  a*  Queen-Dowagt 
Hi*  death  celebrated  with  rejoicings  at  Rome. 


AD  Katherine  Farr 
and  her  no  less  learn- 
ed, gentle,  pious  com- 
ix ers,  Anne  Askew, 
Margaret  Boper, 
and  Lady  Jane  Grey 
lived  in  the  present 
c<  ntury,  they  would 
assuredly  have  been  stigmatized  as  irre- 
claimable blue-stockings.     For  them,  j 
life's  frothy  gaieties,  courtly  dalliance, 
the  pursuit  of  empty  vanities  and  | 
unsubstantial  pleasures,  were  without 
charm,  and  with  a  laudable  zeal  they 
devoted  every  hour,  save  those  necessity 
forced  them  to  dedicate  to  the  ordinary 
routine  of  life,  to  the  study  of  literature, 
strange  tongues,  and  the  then  all-en- 
grossing passion-exciting  subject  of  theo- 
logical controversy.     The  "Lament- 
ations of  a  Sinner," — a  brief,  but  elo- 
quent treatise  on  the  utter  helplessness  of 
human  nature  unaided  by  divine  grace, 
written  by  Katherine  Parr,  about  the 
year  1445,  containing  within  the  tiny 
compass  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thinly  filled  pages,  the  gist  of  all  the 
arguments  that  Protestant  divines  have 
for  centuries  levelled  against  Catholic- 
ism,— bears,   throughout,  the  unmis- 
takeable  impress  of  genius,  was  a  valu- 
able auxiliary  to  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  might  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  instruction  even  in  the 
present  much-vaunted  era  of  learning 
and  advancement.    Being  prompted  to 
the  task  of  authorship  by  a  nobler  im- 
pulse than  love  of  praise  and  renown ; 


a  desire  to  unchain  the  mind  from  the 
fetters  of  popery,  and  spread  abroad  the 
light  of  true  piety  unclouded  by  igno- 
rant superstition  or  faithless  infidelity ; 
the  good  Queen  urged  and  aided  other 
genial  spirits  with  all  the  means  that 
prudence  permitted,  in  the  same  noble 
enterprize.  That  Miles  Coverdale  might 
hasten  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  a 
task  his  zeal  had  induced  him  to  under- 
take, she  made  him  her  almoner,  and 
with  her  own  ready  pen  afforded  him 
valuable  assistance  in  his  labour  of  love. 
Such,  too,  were  her  winning  manners  and 
persuasive  art,  that  she  prevailed  upon 
that  firm  adherent  of  the  old  Romish 
creed,  the  Princess  Mary,  to  bear  an 
active  part  with  the  learned  Dr.  Udal, 
whom  she  employed,  at  her  own  sole  ex- 
pense, in  editing  the  translation  of  Eras- 
mus's Paraphrases,  which  she  published 
in  1545,  herself  defraying  the  cost.  Nor 
were  these  her  only  efforts  to  further 
the  cause  of  the  reformation.  Henry, 
after  involving  himself  and  his  sub- 
jects in  great  pecuniary  difficulties  by 
an  insane  debasement  of  the  coinage, 
demanded  and  obtained  aid  from  par- 
liament, who  also  granted  an  additional 
subsidy,  which  they  begged  him  to  ac- 
cept, as  it  pleased  the  great  King  Alex- 
ander to  receive  thankfully  a  sup  of 
water  of  a  poor  man  by  the  highway- 
side.  These  sums,  however,  were  gone 
in  a  trice,  and  the  venal  parliament,  to 
satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  extravagant 
King,  actually  placed  the  lands  and  the 
revenues  of  all  the  colleges,  chantries 
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and  hospitals  in  the  kingdom  at  his  dis- 
posal. Tho  university  of  Cambridge, 
one  of  the  nursing  nouses  of  the  re- 
formation, took  alarm,  and  applied  for 
protection  from  the  threatened  spoliation 
to  the  enlightened  Queen,  who  success- 
fully interceded  with  her  royal  husband 
on  their  behalf;  and  in  a  letter  dated 
Greenwich,  the  twenty-sixth  of  Feb- 
ruary, thus  informs  tnem  of  her  tri- 
umphs over  the  grasping  acquisitiveness 
of  the  King  and  his  ministers. 

"  I,  according  to  your  desire,  have 
attempted  ray  lord  the  King  for  the 
establishment  of  your  livelihood  and 
possessions ;  in  which,  notwithstanding 
nis  Majesty's  property  and  interest, 
through  the  consent  of  the  high  court 
and  parliament,  his  highness  being  such 
a  patron  to  good  learning,  doth  hinder 
you  so  much.  Ilowbcit,  he  would 
rather  advance  learning,  and  erect  new 
occasion  thereof  than  confound  your 
ancient  and  goodly  institutions ;  so  that 
such  learning  may  hereafter  ascribe  her 
very  original  whole  conservation  to  our 
sovereign  lord  the  King,  her  only  de- 
fence and  worthy  ornament ;  the  pros- 
peious  state  and  princely  government  of 
whom  long  to  preserve,  I  doubt  not 
but  every  one  of  you  will  in  the  daily 
invocation  call  upon  Him  who  only  can 
dispose  to  every  creature." 

Bad  seeds  brinj*  forth  evil  fruits,  and 
the  days  of  infirmity,  disease,  and  misery 
came  unexpectedly,  but  with  dread  cer- 
tainty, upon  the  hitherto  pampered, 
sensual,  self-indulging  King.  Unaole  to 
longer  take  the  lead  in  courtly  page- 
ants, tilts,  or  sylvan  sports,  the  once 
active  and  energetic  Henry,  now  con- 
fined by  the  dropsy  and  an  ulcered  leg  to 
his  chamber,  whence  he  could  be  re- 
moved only  by  the  aid  of  machinery, 
suffered  from  mutuL  bodily  pain,  impa- 
tience, and  maddening  mental  anguish. 
Fortunately  for  him,  Katherine,  already 
rendered  an  experienced  nurse  by  at- 
tending the  deatn  chambers  of  her  two 
former  husbands,  dressed  his  leg  with 
the  skill  and  address  of  an  experienced 
surgeon,  and  with  soothing  gentleness, 
untiring  attention,  and  consummate  art, 


so  completely  adapted  herself  to  his 
whims  and  wayward  petulancy,  that  he 
would  seldom  permit  any  one  else  to  act 
as  his  nurse.  To  charm  and  amuse  his 
self-accusing  mind,  she  induced  him  to 
join  her  in  diligently  superintending 
the  studies,  and  watching  over  the  in- 
terests of  his  youthful  heir,  Prince  Ed- 
ward. And  of  that  Prince's  sincere 
affection  for  his  step-mother,  Katherine 
Parr,  the  following  literal  translation 
from  a  Latin  letter  which  he  addressed 
to  her  about  thia  period,  bears  ample 
testimony : 

11  Most  Noble  Queen  and  dearest 
Mother, 
"  Perhaps  you  will  wonder  that 
I  write  to  you  so  often  and  so  soon  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  you  will  admire 
my  dutifulness  to  you. 

"And  I  do  this  the  more  willingly 
now,  because  my  servant  is  so  useful  to 
me  as  a  messenger,  and,  therefore,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  help  giving  him 
letters  testifying  my  respect  towards  you. 
"  A  sweet  farewell,  most  noble  Queen. 
"  Your  most  dutiful  son, 

u  Edward  (Prince). 
"  To  the  most  illustrious  Queen,  my 
mother. 
"  Hunsdon,  15th  of  May." 

The  subjoined  affectionate  epistle  was 
also  addressed  to  Katherine  by  her  royal 
step-son  about  this  period. 

"  Most  honourable  and  entirely  be- 
loved mother,  I  have  me  most  humbly 
recommended  unto  your  grace  with  liko 
thanks,  both  for  that  your  grace  did  ac- 
cept so  gently  my  simple  and  rude  letters, 
and  also  that  it  pleased  your  grace  so 
gently  to  vouchsafe  to  direct  unto  me 
your  loving  and  tender  letters,  which  do 
give  me  much  comfort  and  encouragement 
to  go  forward  in  such  things  wherein  your 
Grace  beareth  me  on  hand  that  I  am  al- 
ready entered.  I  pray  God  I  may  be 
able  in  part  to  satisfy  the  good  expect- 
ation of  the  King's  majesty,  my  father, 
and  of  your  Grace,  whom  God  have  ever 
in  his  most  blessed  keeping. 

'*  Your  loving  son, 
"E.  (Prince.)" 
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The  arrival  of  Anncbaut,  the  French 
admiral — him  who  had  bravely,  but 
unsuccessfully,  attacked    the  English 
fleet,  and  made  several  most  unwelcome 
descents  on  the  coast  of  Susan,  just 
previously — as  ambassador  extraordi- 
nary, to  negotiate  a  peace  between  Eng- 
land1 and  I  ranee,  caused  to  gleam  forth 
again,  and  for  the  last  time,  a  faint 
scintillation  of  the  radiant  magnificence 
which  once  marked  the  court  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  as  the  most  brilliant  and 
gorgeous  of  its  own  and  previous  times. 
Prince  Edward,  although  but  nine  years 
old,  rode  forth  in  the  procession  to  meet 
and  welcome  Annebaut,  and  conduct 
the  embassy  to  Hampton  Court,  where 
every  preparation  had  been  made  for 
their  reception,  and  where,  for  ten  days, 
they  were  entertained  with  gorgeous 
magnificence  by  the  Kinp  and  Queen  ; 
Henry,  to  enable  Kathenne  to  appear 
on  the  occasion  with  a  befitting  splen- 
dour and  dignitv,  having  previously 
presented  her  with  valuable  jewels  and 
plate,  and  caused  her  apartments  to  be 
filled  up  with  new  and  superb  furniture 
and  hangings;  gifts  which,  after  the 
King's  death,  led  to  a  tiresome  litiga- 
tion, as  will  be  presently  detuiled. 

Katherine's  ascendancy  over  the  mind 
of  the  King  and  his  promising  heir, 
ami  the  powerful  encouragement  she 
gave  to  the  Be  formation,  bo  alarmed  the 
Catholic  party,  that  Gardiner,  Wrio- 
theslcy,  and  Rich,  watched,  with  the  zest 
of  hungry  wolves,  for  an  opportunity 
to  compass  her  ruin  ;  but  so  exemplary 
was  her  conduct,  that  in  nothing,  save 
her  religious  opinions,  could  they  find 
even  a  pretext  of  complaint  against  her. 
In  these  she  differed  essentially  from  the 
Catholics,  and  with  laudable  zeal  she 
opposed  the  arbitrary  purpose  of  her 
roval  lord :  to  erect  a  supreme  dogma 
of  "his  own  upon  the  ruins  of  the  papacy, 
and  to  send  to  the  stake  or  scaffold  all 
who  dared  to  oppose  the  rules  of  faith 

f pronounced  by  him  as  orthodox.  In 
lis  last  speech  to  parliament,  he  com- 
plained in  strong  terms  against  the 
religious  dissensions  which  pervaded  the 
realm.  "It  was  partly  the  fault  of  the 
clergy,"  he  observed,  "  who  were  so 
stiff  in  their  old  mumpsimusy  and  others 


so  busy  in  their  new  sumpsimus  ;  that, 
instead  of  preaching  the  word  of  God, 
they  were  employed  at  railing  at  each 
other ;  and  partly  the  fault  of  the  laity, 
whose  delight  it  was  to  censure  the 
proceedings  of  their  bishops,  priests, 
and  preachers.    If  you  know,"  he  con- 
tinued, 44  that  any  preach  perverse  doc- 
trines, come  and  declare  it  to  some  of 
our  council,  or  to  us,  to  whom  is  com- 
mitted, by  God,  the  authority  to  reform 
and  order  such  causes  and  behaviours; 
and  be  not  judges  yourselves  of  your 
own  fantastical  opinions  and  vain  ex- 
positions ;  and,  although  you  be  per- 
mitted to  read  the  holy  scriptures,  and 
to  have  the  word  of  God  in  your  mother 
tongue,  you  must  understand  it  is  li- 
censed you  so  to  do,  only  to  inform  your 
conscience,  and  your  children  and  fami- 
lies, and  not  to  dispute  and  to  make 
scripture  a  railing  and  taunting-stock 
against  priests  and  preachers,  as  many 
light  persons  do.    I  am  very  sorry  to 
know  and  hear  how  irreverently  that 
precious  jewel,  the  Word  of  God,  is 
disputed,  rhymed,  sung,  and  jingled,  in 
every  ale-house  and  tavern,  contrary  to 
the  true  meaning  and  doctrine  of  the 
same ;  and  yet  I  am  as  much  sorry  that 
the  readers  of  the  same  follow  it,  in 
doing  so  faintly  and  coldly.     For  of 
this  I  am  sure,  charity  was  never  bo 
faint  amongst  you;  and  virtuous  and 
godly  living  was  never  less  used,  nor 
God  himself,  amongst  Christians,  never 
less  honoured  nor  served.  Therefore, 
as  I  said  before,  be  in  charity  with  one 
another,  like  brother  and  brother ;  and 
love,  dread,  and  serve  God  :  to  which  I, 
your  supreme  head  and  sovereign,  ex- 
hort ana  require  you." 

This  speech,  which  alarmed  the  Re- 
formers and  displeased  the  Catholics, 
was  followed  by  a  rigorous  persecution 
of  all  who  dared  to  entertain  an  opinion 
at  variance  with  the  six  articles,  parti- 
cularly in  the  point  of  real  presence. 
The  dominant  Catholics,  more  as  a 
matter  of  party  than  of  conscience,  be 
it  observed,  took  advantage  of  the  pre- 
sent juncture,  to  accuse  Anne  Askew 
of  dogmatizing  on  that  delicate  article. 
This  young,  beautiful,  highly-gifted, 
and  nobly-born  lady,  had,  from  her  op- 
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position  to  the  old  faith,  been  driven 
from  her  house  by  her  ruthless  husband, 
one  Kyrae,  of  Lincolnshire,  when  she 
resumed  her  maiden  name,  and  devoted 
herself  with  enthusiastic  zeal  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  new  learning ;  and 
such  was  her  piety  and  earnestness  of 
purpose,  that  she  speedily  won  the  pa- 
tronage and  friendship  of  Lady  Herbert, 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk, 
and  the  Queen  herself,  who,  in  the 
presence  of  others,  had  received  pro- 
hibited  books  from  her;  a  fact  which 
led  Wriothesley  and  his  friend  to  pro- 
cure her  imprisonment,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  from  her  evidence,  on  which 
to  found  a  charge  of  treason  or  heresy 
against  the  Queen;  but  her  firmness 
baffled  their  design :  not  even  the  tor- 
tures of  the  rack  ;  and,  according  to  Fox, 
the  inhuman  monsters,  Wriothesley  and 
Rich,  themselves  worked  the  barbarous 
instrument,  till  they  almost  tore  her  joints 
asunder ;  but  not  then  even  would  she 
violate  her  fidelity  to  her  friends,  or  con- 
fess anything  inimical  to  the  Queen  or 
the  ladies  at  court.  Foiled  in  their  base 
purpose,  the  unworthy  ministers  of  the 
tyrannical  sovereign  procured  the  con- 
demnation of  their  already  half  death- 
racked  victim.  On  the  sixteenth  of 
July,  1546,  the  heroic  Anne  Askew,  and 
her  fellow-sufferers,  Adlam,  a  tailor, 
Otterden,  a  priest,  and  Lascelles,  a  gen- 
tleman at  court,  who  were  not  party 
victims,  but  all  three  condemned  as 
incorrigible  heretics,  were  chained  by 
her  side  to  the  stake,  in  Smithfield ; 
faggots  and  tar-barrels  were  piled  around 
them,  when  Wriothesley  and  Russel  of- 
fered them  the  royal  pardon  if  they 
would  recant,  but  they  preferred  the 
crown  of  martyrdom;  and  the  calm 
courage  of  Anne  strengthened  the  re- 
solution of  the  men,  who  all  three 
perished  with  her  in  the  consuming 
names. 

This  was  a  trying  period  for  the 
Queen.  Disease  rendered  the,  at  all 
times  haughty,  self-willed  Kin£,  too 
petulant  to  be  reasoned  with,  a  circum- 
stance which  prevented  her  from  en- 
deavouring to  avert  the  fate  of  Anne 
Askew  and  the  other  reformers;  and, 
what  was  more  alarming,  which  embol- 


dened the  council  to  aim  a  home-thrust 
at  her  and  her  friends  at  court.  The 
chancellor  and  his  clique,  however, 
overshot  the  mark  in  their  first  efforts. 
Sir  George  Blagge,  a  courtier,  and  fa- 
vourite of  the  King's,  who  facetiously 
called  him  his  "pig,"  was  one  of  the 
victims  condemned  with  Anne  Askew ; 
but  when  Henry  heard  of  his  imprison- 
ment and  conviction,  he  Bcverelv  re- 
primanded Wriotheslcy,  and  asked  him 
now  he  dared  to  come  so  near  him 
without  his  permission,  and  ordered 
Blagge  to  be  instantly  set  at  liberty. 
When  released,  the  royal  favourite  flew 
to  thank  the  King,  who,  on  seeing  him, 
exclaimed,  14  Ah,  my  pig  !  are  you  here 
safe  again  ?"  "  Yes,  your  Grace,"  he 
replied ;  "  but,  had  your  majesty  been 
so  merciless  as  your  bishops,  your  pig 
would  have  been  dead  and  roasted  long 
ere  this."  This  miscarriage  did  not 
shake  the  resolution  of  Wriothesley 
and  Gardiner  to  compass  the  ruin  of  the 
Queen.  They  had  long  waited  for  an 
opportunity  to  attempt  this  daring  pro- 
ject, and  that  opportunity  was  now  at 
hand.  The  King  and  the  Queen  took 
delight  in  discussing  together  on  theo- 
logical subjects.  Henry's  illness  at  this 
period  confining  him  to  his  chamber, 
these  discussions  were  frequently  pro- 
tracted ;  and  Katherine  having,  for  the 
most  part,  reason  and  common  sense  on 
herside,  and  withal,  being  witty,  eloquent, 
fluent  in  speech,  and  more  cool  in  temper 
than  her  husband,  she  frequently  had 
the  best  of  the  argument ;  and  the  King, 
being  not  many  stages  removed  from 
the  grave,  she  felt,  there  is  no  doubt,  a 
willingness  to  incur  a  certain  amount  of 
royal  displeasure,  in  order  to  open  the 
eyes  of  her  lord  to  the  enormity  of  his 
unrepentant  crimes,  and  prevail  upon 
him  to  pass  the  last  brief  days  of  his 
existence  in  repentance  and  piety. 
These  good  intentions  being  viewed  by 
the  brutal  King  in  a  bad  light,  he 
evinced  marked  coolness  towanh  her; 
and,  one  day,  when  she,  in  the  presence 
of  Gardiner,  ventured,  perhaps  impru- 
dently, to  call  his  attention  to  the  im- 

Eropriety  of  the  late  proclamation,  pro- 
ibiting,  what  had  before  been  grunted, 
the  use  of  the  Bible  in  English;  he 
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frowned,  bit  bis  lips,  and  exhibited 
other  signs  of  perturbation.  Perceiving 
his  displeasure,  she  broached  a  more 
agreeable  subject,  and  shortlj  after- 
wards left  the  room.  Immediately  she 
was  gone,  Henry's  suppressed  anger 
burst  forth.  "  Marvellous  it  is,  indeed !" 
he  exclaimed,  addressing  Gardiner,  with 
vehemence;  "marvellous  it  is,  when 
women  become  such  learned  clerks !  and 
I,  the  mightiest,  the  wisest  of  sove- 
reigns, come  to  be  instructed  in  my 
days  of  age  and  experience,  in  theo- 
logy and  the  art  of  government,  by  my 
greatly  too  vain  and  forward  wife.' 

Gardiner,  like  a  true  politician,  seized 
the  auspicious  moment  to  inflame  the 
angry  monarch  against  his  gentle  con- 
sort. He  imputed  to  her  Majesty  acts 
of  which  the  bare  mention  would,  a  few 
hours  previously,  have  cost  him  his  life, 
and  at  the  same  time  commended  the 
King's  anxiety  to  preserve  the  ortho- 
doxy of  his  subjects,  and  represented 
that  the  more  elevated  the  person  was 
who  was  chastised,  and  the  more  near 
to  his  person — the  greater  terror  would 
the  example  strike  into  the  heretics,  the 
more  glorious  would  the  sacrifice  appear 
to  posterity.  Lord  Chancellor  "\\  rio- 
tbesley,  and  others  of  the  King's  privy 
chamber,  seconded  Gardiner  in  these 
murderous  efforts,  and  ultimately  pre- 
vailed upon  the  King  to  order  articles 
of  impeachment  to  be  drawn  up  against 
his  consort.  Wriotheslcy  anxiously  pre- 
pared the  bill  of  articles  against  her, 
and  brought  it  with  the  order  of  her 
arrest  to  the  King  to  sign  ;  but  on  re- 
turning, the  triumphing  chancellor  un- 
consciously dropped  from  his  bosom  the 
important  papers,  with  the  royal  seal 
and  signature  affixed  to  them,'  in  the 
long  gallery  at  Whitehall ;  when,  for- 
tunately for  Katherine,  one  of  her  at- 
tendants picked  them  up,  and  imme- 
diately carried  them  to  her.  On 
glancing  at  them,  the  unsuspecting 
Queen  was  struck  dumb  with  terror. 
The  fate  of  Anne  I'oleyn  and  Katherine 
Howard  she  instantly  fancied  must  be 
hers.  True,  she  had  not  been  guilty  of 
immorality ;  but  as  she  had  been  Henry's 
wife  three  years,  and  was  still  childless, 
that  alone,  she  felt  assured,  would,  in 


At's  opinion,  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
adding  her  to  his  list  of  conjugal  vic- 
tims ; — a  thought  which  so  overcome 
her,  that  she  fell  into  an  agony  of 
hysterics.  And  as  the  apartment  she 
occupied  was  contagious  to  that  of  the 
sick  King,  her  piercing  shrieks,  sobs 
and  lamentations,  which  continued  for 
several  hours  with  but  little  intermis- 
sion, so  incommoded  him,  or  excited 
his  pity,  that  he  sent  his  physician  to 
console  her,  and  inquire  the  cause  of 
her  trouble.  Her  physician,  Dr.  Wandy, 
informed  the  messenger,  that  distress  of 
mind  rendered  the  Queen  dangerously 
ill.  "  Is  it  so  !"  exclaimed  the  invalid 
monarch,  who  already  missed  the  tender 
care  and  skill  of  his  gentle  wife  and  nurse, 
M  then  I  will  visit  her  mvself  this  in- 
stant." Carried  in  a  chair  by  three  of  his 
attendants,  and  with  no  little  personal 
inconvenience,  for  every  move  gave  him 
pain,  he  was  with  difficulty  placed  by 
her  bed-side.  The  poor  Queen,  half 
dead  with  terror,  received  him  with  a 
flood  of  tears  ;  and  as  soon  as  her 
bursting  heart  gave  reins  to  her  tongue, 
thanked  him,  in  the  language  of  fervent 
gratitude,  for  his  visit,  and  expressed  a 
fear  that,  as  she  had  not  seen  him  so 
much  of  late,  she  had  unintentionally, 
but  deeplv  offended  him.  Henry  sooth- 
ed her  with  honeyed,  and  for  once,  it 
would  appear,  not  deceitful  words.  He 
discovered  that  she  was  more,  far  more 
to  him  than  had  been  the  briefly-loved 
Anne  Boleyn  and  Katherine  Howard; 
they  had  been  the  idols  of  his  love,  and 
she,  besides  being  this,  was  his  constant, 
attentive,  untiring  nurse ;  indeed,  he 
could  not  well  afford  to  lose  her ;  and 
the  reaction  of  his  feelings  so  overcame 
him,  that,  in  the  excitement,  he  in- 
formed her  nhvsician  of  the  plot  against 
her  life.  This  gentleman,  being  wise 
and  discreet,  acted  as  a  mediator  be- 
tween the  sovereign  and  his  consort, 
and  materially  assisted  in  securing  the 
reconciliation. 

The  evening  following,  after  supper, 
she  found  herself  sufficiently  recovered 
to  return  the  King's  visit,  in  his  bed- 
chamber. She  was  attended  only  by 
Lady  Herbert,  her  sister,  and  Lady 
J  arte  Grey — then  a  child  nine  years  old. 
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Henry  courteously  welcomed  her ;  and, 
contrary  to  his  usual  habit,  broke  off 
the  conversation  he  was  holding  with 
the  gentleman  of  his  chamber  to  attend 
to  her;  but,  presently  afterwards,  he 
endeavoured  to  beguile  her  into  an  ar- 
gument on  the  old  subject  nf  divinity. 
Knowing,  however,  the  shoals  that  lay 
off  that  shore,  she  gently  declined  the 
conversation,  remarking  that  such  pro- 
found speculation  were  ill-suited  to  the 
natural  imbecility  of  her  sex.  M  Women," 
said  she,  "  by  their  first  creation,  were 
made  subject  to  man.  It  belonged  to 
the  husband  to  choose  principles  for 
his  wife ;  the  wife's  duty  was,  in  all 
cases,  to  adopt  implicitly  the  sentiments 
of  her  husband ;  and  as  to  herself,  it 
was  doubly  her  duty,  being  blessed 
with  a  husband  who  was  qualified,  by 
his  judgment  and  learning,  not  only  to 
choose  principles  for  his  own  family, 
but  for  the  most  wise  and  knowing  of 
every  nation."  "  No,  no !  by  St. 
Mary !"  exclaimed  the  King,  "  I  know 
you  well;  you  are  become  a  doctor, 
Kate,  to  instruct  us,  and  not  to  receive 
instruction."  "  Indeed,"  replied  the 
Queen,  "  if  your  majesty  have  so  con- 
ceived, you  have  mistaken  my  meaning. 
I  have  ever  held  it  presumptuous  for  a 
woman  to  instruct  her  lord ;  and  if  I 
have  at  times  presumed  to  differ  with 
your  Grace  upon  matters  of  religion,  it 
lias  been  not  to  maintain  my  own  opi- 
nion, but  to  receive  instruction  upon 
points  which  I  understood  not,  and 
more  especially  to  amuse  your  highness, 
perceiving  that  in  the  warmth  of  argu- 
ment you  seemed  to  forget  the  pain  of 
your  present  infirmity."  "  And  is  it  so, 
sweetneart?"  said  Henry:  "then  are 
we  perfect  friends  again."  And  after 
tenderly  embracing  her,  and  declaring 
that  he  felt  more  joyed  than  if  anyone 
had  given  him  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  he,  about  the  hour  of  mid- 
night,  assured  her  of  his  constant  love, 
and  gave  her  leave  to  depart. 

The  next  morning,  being  the  time 
appointed  for  Katherine's  arrest,  the 
King,  feeling  disposed  to  take  the  air, 
aent  for  the  Queen  to  accompany  him 
in  the  garden.  Henry  was  attended  by 
two  gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber ;  his 


consort  by  the  three  ladies  before 
named.  The  King  was  in  one  of  his 
best  moods,  cracking  jokes,  and  laugh- 
ing heartily.  l!ut  the  mirth  was  sud- 
denly checked  by  the  appearance  of 
Wriothesley,  who,  unaware  of  this  sud- 
den change,  had,  with  forty  of  the  pur- 
suivants, entered  the  garden,  fully 
prepared  to  arrest  the  Queen,  and  convey 
ner  to  the  Tower.  The  King  bade 
Katherine  and  his  attendants  leave  him 
for  a  while ;  when,  on  the  approach  of 
Wriothesley,  he  reprimanded  him  with 
a  volley  of  reproaches,  addressed  him  as 
fool,  knave,  and  beast,  and  bid  him 
avaunt  from  his  presence.  When  the 
Chancellor  had  departed,  the  Queen, 
finding  her  royal  husband  so  wroth 
against  him,  ventured  to  intercede  on 
his  behalf ;  saying,  "  His  fault,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  doubtless  proceeded 
from  ignorance,  not  will."  "  Ah,  poor 
soul !"  replied  the  King,  "  thou  little 
knowest,  Kate,  how  evil  ho  deserveth 
this  grace  at  thy  hands.  On  my  word, 
sweetheart,  he  has  been  towards  thee  a 
very  knave !" 

From  this  time,  Katherine  carefully 
avoided  offending  her  husband's  theo- 
logical sensibility  ;  and  to  her  credit  be 
it  spoken,  she,  it  appears,  took  no 
advantage  of  the  turn  matters  had  taken 
to  ruin  the  authors  of  the  cruel  plot 
against  her  life.  The  King,  probably 
at  her  intercession,  overlooked  Wrio- 
thesley's  offence ;  but  not  so  with 
Gardiner;  he  forbade  that  prelate  his 
presence,  struck  his  name  out  of  the 
council  books,  and  of  the  list  of  his 
executors,  and  never  afterwards  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  restore  him  to 
royal  favour. 

The  days  of  Katherine's  third 
widowhood  now  drew  nigh,  and  the 
closing  act  of  the  eventful,  the  tragical 
career  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was  rife 
with  state  intrigue  and  political  murder. 
The  Reformers,  now  the  dominant 
party,  were  headed  by  the  Seymours 
and  the  Queen's  kindred,  the  Earl  of 
Essex  and  Lord  Herbert.  A  spirit  of 
acrimony  had  long  existed  between 
them  and  the  Howard  family.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  son,  the  gifted 
Earl  of  Surrey,  prided  themselves  on 
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their  descent,  sided  with  the  Catholics, 
snd  exprcssod  open  indignation  at  the 
royal  ascendancy  of  the  Seymours,  whom 
they  denounced  as  new  men,  that  tram- 

$led  the  ancient  nobilitv  in  the  dost, 
he  feud  ran  high ;  each  party  aimed 
at  the  other's  destruction,  and  as  the 
power  of  the  Seymours  proved  the 
stronger,  Norfolk,  Surrey,  and  Gardi- 
ner, were  thrown  into  prison  for  pre- 
tended offences.  Gardiner,  by  making 
an  humble  submission,  soon  obtained 
his  release;  but  as  the  King  had  been 
made  to  believe  that  Norfolk  and 
Surrey  aspired  to  rule  the  crown 
and  realm,  bin  jealousy  was  alarmed, 
and  he  pursued  them  with  such  unre- 
lenting Tcngcance,  that  Surrey  was 
brought  to  the  block  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  January,  1547;  and  two  da vs  after- 
wards, an  order  was  sent  to  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  to  execute  Norfolk 
on  the  following  morning.  Fortunately, 
however,  for  the  aged  and  innocent  Duke, 
ere  the  sun  again  rose,  the  too  guilty 
King  was  dead;  and,  although  the  sen- 
tence had  nrocceded  from  Henry  himself, 
the  execution  was  stayed,  and  in  Mary's 
reign  the  act  of  attainder  was  reversed. 

Henry's  petulanee  and  irascibility 
grew  with  the  growth  of  his  death- 
sickness.  The  accounts,  however,  of 
his  eonduct  in  his  last  hours  are  vague 
and  contradictory.  One  report  makes 
him  calmly  enter  the  sleep  of  death  a 
devout,  penitent  sinner ;  another  repre- 
sents him  expiring  in  the  maddening 
anguish  of  hopeless  despair ;  whilst,  ac- 
cording to  a  third,  when  informed  of  his 
approaching  dissolution,  by  Sir  Antony 
Denny,  the  only  person  who  dared 
whisper  the  awful  denouncement  in  the 
royal  cars,  he  sternly  repelled  his  phy- 
sicians, would  take  no  more  medicine, 
and  refused  spiritual  uid,  till  he  could 
onlv  reply  to  Cranmer's  exhortation, 
to  die  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  by  a  squeeze 
of  the  hand.  Jlenry  the  Eighth  breath- 
ed his  last  at  about  a  quarter  to  two 
o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the 
twenty-eighth  of  January,  lo47,  at 
Westminster,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  thirty-eighth  of  his 
reign.0  Wc  have  no  account  of  Kath- 
•  About  a  month  before  hit  death,  Henry 


erine's  proceedings  at  the  time ;  and,  as 
at  least  one  author  assures  us  that 
Henry's  death  alone  saved  her  from  be- 
ing, for  a  second  time,  accused  of  heresy, 
it  is  probable  that  she  did  not  witness 
the  last  moments  of  that  cruel,  tyran- 
nical husband,  by  whose  side,  we  may 
fairly  presume,  she  did  not  attempt  to 

Ess  a  single  night,  without  a  dread  of 
holding,  in  the  visions  of  sleep,  the 
spectres  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Katherine 
Howard,  or  of  feeling  the  fatal  axe  upon 
her  own  innocent  neck. 

By  his  will,  Henry  the  Eighth  de- 
prived Katherine,  much  to  her  annoy- 
ance, of  any  share  in  the  regency ;  but 
he  bequeathed  to  her  three  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  plate,  jewellery,  and 
household  goods;  one  thousand  pounds 
in  cash,  and  her  dower  and  jointure  as 
granted  by  parliament — a  tolerable  le- 
gacy, considering  the  relative  value  of 
money ;  and  that  she  was  also  the 
mistress  of  two  valuable  dowers,  as  the 
widow  of  Lords  Borough  and  Latimer. 
Henry  also  bequeathed  a  largo  sum  for 
masses,  to  be  said,  for  delivering  his 
soul  from  purgatory ;  and  thus,  singular 
to  relate,  the  monarch  who  had  de- 
stroved  all  those  institutions  established 
by  his  ancestors,  and  others,  for  "  the 
benefit  of  their  souls,"  and  had  even 
left  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  doubtful 
in  all  the  articles  of  faith  which  he 
promulgated  during  his  latter  years,  was 
yet  determined,  when  the  hour  of  death 
was  approaching,  to  take  care  at  least 
of  his  own  future  repose,  and  to  adhere 
to  what  he  evidently  believed  to  be  the 
safer  side  of  the  question. 

The  King's  death  was  kept  a  profound 
secret  till  the  Earl  of  Hertford  had 
secured  the  person  of  his  royal  nephew, 
Edward  the  Sixth,  and  arranged  with 
his  associates  the  plan  of  their  future 
operation.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  Jan- 
uary the  parliament  met,  and  transacted 
business,  out  received  no  intimation  of 
Henry's  demise  till  the  following  .Mon- 
day, when  it  was  made  known  to  the 

endowed  the  magnificent  establishment  of 
Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge,  for  a  master 
snd  sixty  fellows  and  scholars,  and  re-opened 
the  Church  of  Grey  Friars,  which,  with  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  a  handsome 
revenue,  he  gave  to  the  city  of  London* 
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assembled  peers  and  commons  by  Wri- 
othcsley,  who  read  an  extract  from  the 
royal  will,  relating  to  the  government 
of  the  realm,  during  Edward  the  Sixth's 
minority,  declared  the  parliament  dis- 
solved, and  invited  the  lords  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  new  King,  who, 
on  the  same  day,  was  conducted  to  the 
Tower,  and  proclaimed. 

The  following  interesting  account  of 
the  pompous  and  truly  Catholic  funeral 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  we  extract  from 
an  old  volume  in  the  College  of  Arms. 
"  The  chest  wherein  the  royal  corpse  was 
laid  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  privy 
chamber,  with  lights,  and  divine  service 
said  about  him,  with  masses,  obsequies, 
and  continual  watch  made  by  the  chap- 
lains and  gentlemen  of  the  privy  cham- 
ber, in  their  order  and  course,  night 
and  day,  for  five  days,  till  the  chapel 
was  ready,  where  was  a  goodly  hearse, 
with  eight  square  tapers,  every  light 
containing  two  feet  in  length,  in  the 
whole,  one  thousand  eight  hundred,  or 
by  another  relation,  two  thousand  weight 
in  wax,  garnished  with  pencils,  es- 
cutcheons, banners,  and  bannerets  of  de- 
scent ;  and  at  the  four  corners  banners 
of  saints,  beaten  in  fine  gold  upon 
damask,  with  a  majesty,  whereover,  of 
rich  cloth  of  tissue  and  vallance  of  black 
silk,  and  fringe  of  black  silk  and  gold ; 
and  the  barriers  without  the  hearse, 
and  the  sides  and  floor  of  the  said 
chapel  covered  with  black  cloth,  to  the 
high  altar,  and  at  the  sides  and  ceiling 
of  the  said  chapel  set  with  banners  and 
standards  of  St.  George  and  others. 

44  The  second  of  February  the  corpse 
was  removed,  and  brought  into  the  chapel 
by  the  lord  great  master  and  officers  of 
the  household,  and  then  placed  within 
the  hearse,  under  a  pall  of  rich  cloth  of 
tissue,  garnished  with  escutcheons,  and 
a  rich  cloth  of  gold  set  with  precious 
stones  thereon.  It  continued*  there 
twelve  days,  with  masses  and  diriges 
sung  and  said  every  day.  Norroy  king 
at  arms,  each  day  standing  at  the  choir 
door,  beginning  with  these  words,  pro- 
nounced aloud,  4  Of  your  charity,  pray 
for  the  soul  of  the  high  and  mighty 

frince,  our  late  sovereign  lord  and  King, 
[enry  the  Eighth.' 


44  On  the  thirteenth  of  February,  the 
corpse  was  removed  with  imposing 
pomp  to  Sion,  on  the  wav  to  Windsor, 
for  interment;  and,  as  the  lid  of  tho 
coffin  had  burst  by  the  shaking  of  the 
carriage,  the  King's  blood  wetted  the 
pavement  in  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  a  gaunt  dog  was  discovered 
licking  it  up ;  the  plumbers  engaged  in 
soldering  up  the  coffin,  hallowed  and 
struck  at  the  dog,  but,  to  their  horror, 
if  they  drove  him  off  on  the  right,  he 
returned  again  on  the  left,  and  so  per- 
severed till  he  had  licked  the  stones 
clean.  This  frightful  circumstance 
spread  like  wild-fire.  The  superstitious 
remembered  that  this  Sion — a  dese- 
crated convent — had  been  the  prison  of 
the  ill-starred  Queen  Katherine  Howard, 
and,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  the  body 
of  Henry  rested  there  on  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  her  execution.  Others  viewed 
the  appalling  incident  as  a  fulfilment  of 
the  remarkable  sermon  preached  at 
Greenwich,  in  1533,  by  the  daring  friar, 
Peyto,  who,  from  the  pulpit,  told  Henry 
to  his  face,  that,  like  Ahab,  4  the  dogs 
should  lick  his  blood.' 

44  On  the  fifteenth,  the  royal  remains 
were  removed  to  Windsor,  and  on  the 
next  day  interred.  Stephen  Gardiner, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  preached  the 
sermon,  on  that  text,  4  Blessed  are  the 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord ;'  where  he 
declared  the  frailty  of  man,  and  the 
community  of  death  both  to  high  and 
low,  and  showed  the  loss  that  all  had 
sustained  by  the  death  of  so  gracious  a 
King  [a  piece  of  gross  flattery  to  the 
memory  of  the  blue-beard  tyrant,  and  a 
false  picture  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
nation],  yet  comforting  thtm  again  by 
the  resurrection  in  the  life  to  come,  and 
exhorted  them  all  to  rejoice  and  give 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  God,  for  having 
sent  so  towardly  and  virtuous  a  prince 
to  reign  after  him,  desiring  all  men  to 
continue  in  obedience  and  dutv,  with 
many  other  exhortations  notably  set 
forth  and  with  great  learning. 

44  Tho  corpse  being  let  down  by  a 
vice,  with  the  help  of  sixteen  tali  yeo- 
men of  the  guards,  the  same  bishop 
[Gardiner]  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
vault,  proceeded  in  the  service  of  the 
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burial,  and  about  the  same  stood  all  the 
head  officers  of  the  household,  as  the 
lord  groat  master,  lord  chamberlain  lord 
treasurer,  comptroller,  serjeant,  porter, 
and  four  gentlemen-ushers  in  ordinary, 
with  their  stares  and  rods  in  their  hands ; 
and  when  the  mould  wo*  brought  and  cast 
into  the  grave  by  the  prelate,  executing 
at  the  words,  1'ult  it  pulreri,  einis  cineri, 
first  the  lord  great  master,  and  after  him 
the  lord  chamberlain,  and  all  the  rest, 
brake  their  stares  in  shivers  upon  their 
heads,  and  cost  them  after  the  corpse 
into  the  pit,  with  exceeding  sorrow  and 
heaviness,  and  not  without  grievous 
sighs  and  tears. 

'*  This  finished,  and  De  profundi's  said, 
and  the  grave  covered  again  with  planks, 
Garter  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  choir, 
accompanied  with  all  of  his  office  in 
their  coats  of  arms,  and  with  a  loud 
voice  proclaimed — 4  Almighty  God,  of 
His  infinite  goodness,  give  good  life  and 
long  to  the  most  high  and  mighty  Prince 
our  Sovereign  Ix>rd,  King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of 
England,  France  and  Ireland,  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  and  in  earth  under  God  of 
the  church  of  England  and  of  Ireland 
the  supreme  head,  and  sovereign  of  the 


most  noble  Order  ol  the  Garter.'  And 
with  that  he  cried  '  Vive  le  noble  Roy 
Edward,'  and  the  rest  of  the  officers  of 
arms  cried  the  same  three  several  times 
after  him.  Then  the  trumpets  sounded 
with  great  melody  and  courage,  to  the 
comfort  of  all  them  that  were  present." 

Although  deprived  of  a  share  in  the 
regency,  Katherine,  on  the  death  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  was  treated  with  all 
the  dignity  and  honour  due  to  the  rank 
of  a  Queen-consort.  Anne  of  Cleves, 
be  it  remembered,  was  still  living,  but 
as  Henry,  out  of  his  six  wives,  chose  to 
acknowledge  but  two,  Jane  Seymour 
and  Katherine  Parr,  the  regents  and 
council  of  his  succession  let  the  matter 
so  rest ;  and  in  the  prayer  for  the  royal 
family  Katherine  Parr  was  prayed  for 
as  Queen- Dowager.  The  death  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  was  celebrated  at 
Rome  with  great  rejoicings  ;  but  Car- 
dinal Pole,  who  alone  manifested  indif- 
ference in  the  matter,  told  the  Pope 
that  the  church  had  gained  nothing  by 
the  death  of  its  great  enemy,  as  the  re- 
gents, the  young  King  Jtdward,  his 
uncles,  and  bis  step-mother,  Katherine 
Parr,  all  supported  the  new  learning, 
and  were  incorrigible  heretics. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Katherine  again  wooed  and  won  by  Sir  Thomas  Seymour — She  is  married  to  him 
clandestinely — lie  wins  the  affection  of  the  King — The  Protector  and  Council  take 
umftragc  at  her  marriage,  and  detain  her  jewels — The  Countess  of  Somerset '» 
malice  to  her — Her  husband's  freedoms  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth — She  gives 
birth  to  a  daughter,  and  dies — Her  burial — Remains  exhumed — Disgracefully 
neglected — Closing  career  and  execution  of  Sir  Thomas  Seymour — Katherine* $ 
infant  robbed  of  her  patrimony — Grossly  neglected — Traditions  of  Jier  marriage 
and  descendants — Royal  relics. 


II E  breath  scarcely 
was  out  of  the  bodv 
of  Henry  the  Eighth 
when  Katherine 
Parr's  former  hand- 
some and  accepted 
lover,  Sir  Thomas 
Seyraour,Lord  Sude- 
ley,  and  High  Admiral  of  England,  re- 


newed his  addresses  to  her  with  such 
ardour,  art,  and  success,  that  although 
he  had  made  several  futile  attempts  to 
form  a  splendid  alliance,  she  believed 
he  had  remained  a  bachelor  for  her  sake, 
gave  him  credit  for  sincere,  constant, 
and  disinterested  love ;  and  consented 
to  become  his  bride  before  royal  etiquette 
would  permit  her  to  publicly  receive  his 
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addresses.  That  her  love  was  no  new 
flame,  but  the  outburst  of  that  passion 
which  her  royal  marriage  had  smothered 
but  not  extinguished,  is  evident  by  the 
following  rather  lengthy  postscript  to  a 
letter  addressed  by  her  to  Seymour  a 
few  weeks  after  the  death  of  Henry  the 
Eighth. 

"  I  would  not  have  you  to  think  that 
this  mine  honest  good  will  towards  you 
to  proceed  of  any  sudden  motion  of  pas- 
sion, for  as  truly  as  God  is  God,  my 
mind  was  fully  bent  the  other  time  that 
I  was  at  liberty  to  marry  you  before 
any  man  whom  I  know.  Howbeit,  God 
for  a  time,  through  His  grace  and  good- 
ness, made  that  possible  which  to  me 
seemed  quite  impossible ;  that  is,  made 
me  to  utterly  renounce  mine  own  will,  and 
to  cheerfully  follow  Hi-  will.  To  write 
all  the  process  of  this  matter  would  re- 
quire much  time  and  great  space;  there- 
fore, if  I  live  I  shall  declare  it  to  you 
myself ;  and  here  only  say  as  my  lady  of 
Suffolk  saith,  God  is  a  marvellous  man. 

44  By  her  that  is  yours  to  serve  and  to 
obey  during  her  life. 

44  Kathehine  the  Queen,  K.  P." 

At  this  period,  Katherine  was  residing 
at  her  commodious  but  not  highly  mag- 
nificent or  ornamental  jointure  palace 
at  Chelsea,  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames, 
which  with  its  extensive  grounds  occu- 
pied the  spot  now  known  as  the  Cheyne 
Pier.  Here  it  was  she  held  secret  meet- 
ings with  her  captivating  lover,  who 
strenuously  urged  her  to  consent  to  their 
immediate  marriage,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  letter,  which,  although 
without  date,  was  evidently  written  in 
reply  to  one  of  his  billet-doux  at  about 
this  period. 

"  My  Lord, 

44  As  I  gather  by  your  letter 
delivered  to  my  brother  Herbert,  you 
are  in  some  fear  how  to  frame  my  lord 

0 

your  brother,  to  speak  in  your  favour ; 
the  denial  of  your  request  shall  make 
his  folly  more  manifest  to  the  world, 
which  will  more  grieve  me  than  the 
want  of  his  speaking.  I  would  not 
wish  you  importune  for  his  good  will 


if  it  come  not  frankly  at  the  first,  yet  it 
shall  be  sufficient  once  to  have  required 
it,  and  afterwards  to  cease.  I  would  de- 
sire ye  might  obtain  the  King's  letters  in 
your  favour,  and  also  the  aid  and  further- 
ance of  the  most  notable  of  the  council 
such  as  ye  shall  thiuk  convenient, 
which  thing  obtained,  shall  be  no  small 
shame  to  your  brother  and  loving  sister 
in  case  they  do  not  the  like.  My  lord, 
where  as  ye  charge  me  with  a  promise 
written  with  my  own  hand  to  change 
the  two  years  into  two  months,  I  think 
ye  have  no  such  plain  sentence  written 
with  my  hand.  1  know  not  whether  ye 
be  a  paraphraser  or  not,  if  ye  be  learned 
in  that  science  it  is  possible  ye  may  of 
one  word  make  a  whole  sentence,  and 
yet  not  at  all  times  after  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  writer,  as  it  appeareth  by 
this  your  exposition  upon  my  writing. 
When  it  shall  be  your  pleasure  to  repair 
hither  ye  must  take  some  pain  to  come 
early  in  the  morning  that  ye  may  be 
gone  again  by  seven  o'clock,  and  so  I 
suppose  ye  may  come  without  suspect. 
I  pray  you  let  me  have  knowledge  over 
night  at  what  hour  ye  will  come  that 
your  portress  may  wait  at  the  gate  to 
the  fields  for  you.  And  thus  with  my 
most  humble  and  hearty  commendations 
I  take  my  leave  of  you  for  this  time, 
giving  you  like  thanks  for  your  coming 
to  the  court  when  I  was  there. — From 
Chelsea. 

44 1  will  keep  in  store  till  I  speak  with 
you  my  lord's  large  offer  for  Fausterne, 
at  which  time  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
your  further  pleasure  therein. 

44  By  her  that  is,  and  shall  be,  your  hum- 
ble, true  and  loving  wife  during  her  life. 
"Kathehine  the  Queen,  K.  P." 

Although  in  the  above  letter  Kathe- 
rine rebuked  Seymour  for  his  importu- 
nity, she  was  unable  to  check  his  ardour 
or  her  own  passion  ;  and  ashamed,  or 
perhaps  alarmed,  at  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  the  indelicate  haste  of  their 
proceedings,  she  contracted  a  clandestine 
marriage  with  her  fourth  husband,  the 
only  man,  in  all  probability,  she  had 
ever  really  loved.  The  date  of  the 
marriage  is  unknown  ;  Burnet  says  44  it 
was  so  soon,  that  if  she  had  conceived 
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straight,  it  should  have  been  a  great 
doubt  whether  the  child  born  should 
nave  been  accounted  the  lateKing'sor  the 
admiral's" — an  awkward  predicament, 
as  Henry  the  Eighth  willed  that  her 
issue  bv  him,  whether  male  or  female, 
should  be  presumptive  heir  to  his  crown. 
Lcti  states  that  Katherine  and  Seymour 
were  betrothed  thirty-four  davs  after 
King  Henry's  death,  and  married  several 
months  later;  and  King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  in  his  journal,  names  May  as 
their  bridal  month.  Presuming  this  to 
be  correct,  their  furtive  intercourse  was 
only  of  a  few  weeks'  duration.  Finding 
it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  the  secret 
much  longer,  Seymour  broke  the  matter, 
not  as  a  marriage  already  consummated, 
but  one  to  which  he  aspired,  to  his 
brother,  (who,  with  the  council,  was 
highly  offended  at  his  presumption),  and 
to  the  King  and  the  Princess  Mary. 
Mary's  reply  does  her  honour ;  she  says : 

"  Mv  Lord, 

11  After  my  hearty  commend- 
ations, these  shall  be  to  declare  to  you 
that  according  to  your  accustomed 
gentleness  I  have  received  six  warrants 
from  you  by  your  servant,  this  bearer, 
for  the  which  I  do  give  you  my  hearty 
thanks;  by  whom  also  I  have  received 
your  letter  wherein  (as  me  thinkcth)  I 
perceive  strange  news  concerning  a  suit 
you  have  in  hand  to  the  Queen  for  mar- 
riage ;  for  the  sooner  obtaining  whereof 
you  seem  to  think  that  mv  letter  might 
do  you  pleasure.  My  lord,  in  this  case, 
I  trust  your  wisdom  doth  consider,  that 
if  it  were  for  my  nearest  kinsman  and 
dearest  friend  in  life  of  all  other  crea- 
tures in  the  world,  it  standeth  less  with 
mv  poor  honour  to  be  a  mcdler  in  this 
matter,  considering  whose  wife  her  grace 
was  of  late ;  and  besides,  that  if  she  be 
minded  to  grant  your  suit,  my  letters 
shall  do  you  but  small  pleasure ;  on  the 
other  side,  if  the  remembrance  of  the 
King's  majestv,  my  father  (whose  soul 
God  pardon)  will  not  suffer  her  to  grant 
your  suit,  I  am  nothing  able  to  persuade 
her  to  forget  the  loss  of  him  who  is  as 
yet  very  ripe  in  my  own  remembrance. 
Wherefore,  I  shall  most  earnestly  re- 
quire you  (the  premises  considered)  to 


think  no  unkindness  in  me  though  I  re- 
fused to  be  a  mcdler  in  any  ways  in  this 
matter.  Assuring  yon  that  (wooing  mat- 
ters set  apart,  wherein  I  being  a  maid  am 
nothing  cunning),  if  otherwise  it  shall 
lay  in  my  little  power  to  do  you  pleasure, 
I  shall  be  as  glad  to  do  it  as  you  to  re- 
quire it.  both  for  his  blood  sake  that  you 
be  of,  and  also  for  the  gentleness  which  I 
have  always  found  in  yon.  As  knoweth 
Almighty  God,  to  whose  tuition  I  com- 
mit you. 

"  From  Wansted,  this  Saturday,  at 
night,  being  the  fourth  of  June. 

44  Your  assured  friend 

u  to  my  power, 
44  Mary." 

The  young,  unsuspicious  King  Edward 
was  readily  induced  to  believe  that  the 
admiral  would  make  a  suitable  husband 
for  his  beloved  step-mother ;  and  in  the 
end  wrote  a  letter  to  Katherine,  heartily 
thanking  her  for  consenting  at  his  re- 
quest to  do  what  she  had  previoulv  done 
without  his  knowledge  ;  in  conclusion, 
the  simple  monarch  —  he  was  in  his 
tenth  year — says,  44 1  will  so  provide  for 
you  both,  that  if,  hereafter,  any  grief 
befall  I  shall  be  a  sufficient  succour  in 
your  godly  or  praiseable  enterprises. 
Fare  ye  well,  with  much  increase  of 
honour  and  virtue  in  Christ.  From  St. 
James,  the  five-and-twentieth  day  of 
June. 

"  Edward." 

Aware  of  the  value  of  King  Edward's 
friendship,  Seymour  lost  no  opportunity 
to  foster  and  "strengthen  it,  whilst  So- 
merset, the  Protector,  did  all  in  his  power 
to  cause  a  breach  between  his  brother 
and  the  youthful  sovereign,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  intercourse.  This,  however, 
was  impossible  during  the  life-time  of 
the  Queen-dowager.  Through  the  agency 
of  Bishop  Latimer,  of  John  Fowler,  a 
gentleman  of  Edward's  privy  chamber, 
and  others,  Seymour  kept  up  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  young  King,  secretly 
supplied  him  with  various  sums  of  money, 
purchased  the  esteem  and  support  of  his 
preceptors,  and  the  gentlemen  of  his 
chamber,  and  at  length  having  made 
Edward,  believe  that  the  Protector  was 
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keeping  him  under  undue  restraint,  per- 
suaded the  artless  young  sovereign  to 
write  a  letter  of  complaint,  which  he, 
Seymour,  should  lay  before  Parliament, 
anil  arranged,  by  the  aid  of  his  parti- 
zans,  to  procure  the  guardianship  for 
himself.  The  letter  was  indited  by  Sey- 
mour, and  Edward  was  about  to  copy 
it,  when  the  plot  was  detected,  and  the 
Admiral  summoned  before  the  council. 
At  first  he  repelled  the  charge  with 
haughtiness  ;  but  when  threatened  with 
committal  to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  lie  acknowledged  his  fault, 
the  two  brothers  forgave  each  other,  and 
as  a  peace  offering,  an  addition  of  eight 
hundred  pounds  a  year  was  made  to  his 
already  lucrative  appointments. 

Meanwhile,  the  Protector  and  the 
council,  on  discovering  that  Katherine 
was  really  married  to  the  Admiral,  vented 
their  rage  by  detaining  the  jewels  pre- 
sented to  her  by  the  late  King.  These, 
both  she  and  her  husband  laid  claim  to; 
but,  in  reply  to  their  indignant  remon- 
strances, the  council  pronounced  them 
the  property  of  the  crown,  which  had 
been  lent,  not  given  to  her,  and  promptly 
refused  to  resign  them  ;  whilst,  to  widen 
the  breach,  the  Protector  shortly  after- 
wards, in  the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
forced  her  against  her  will,  and  greatly 
to  her  annoyance  and  ill-convenience,  to 
admit  one  Master  Long  as  a  tenant  on 
her  favourite  manor  of  Fausterne.  By 
some  it  is  supposed  that  Somerset  was 
urged  to  commit  this  tyrannical,  unjust 
act,  by  his  Duchess;  and  this  seems 
highly  probable,  as  the  proud,  over- 
bearing Anne  Stanhope,  Duchess  of  So- 
merset, for  some  reason  nowhere  clearly 
explained,  bore  burning  malice  and  bitter 
ill-will  against  Katherine,  whose  train 
she  now  refused  to  bear,  alleging  it  to 
be  beneath  her  dignity  to  perform  that 
offiee  to  the  wife  of  her  husband's  younger 
brother;  and  for  similur  reasons,  she 
disputed  precedence  with  her  at  court ; 
but  in  the  latter  instance,  it  being  de- 
cided by  act  of  parliament  that  Henry 
the  Eighth's  Queen  and  daughters  should 
take  precedence  over  every  other  lady  in 
the  realm,  she,  to  her  great  and  unfor- 
giving mortification,  was  compelled  to 
yield. 


Residing  under  the  same  roof  with 
Katherine  Parr  and  her  husband,  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  were  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  and  l^ady  Jane  Grey;  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  was  under  the  imme- 
diate care  and  tutelage  of  her  stepmother, 
but  Scvmour  had  purchased  the  ward- 
ship of  Lady  Jane  for  five  hundred 
pounds — a  not  uncommon  bargain  in 
those  times — for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
her  in  marriage  to  his  youthful  sovereign. 
Katherine,  with  whom  the  idea  is  said 
to  have  originated,  spared  neither  money 
nor  pains  to  bestow  on  her  an  education 
befitting  the  consort  of  a  great  King. 
By  this  measure,  Seymour  not  only  hoped 
to  thwart  the  Protector's  design  of  mar- 
rying King  Edward  to  his  own  daughter, 
Lady  J ane  Seymour,  and  his  son  to  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  but  also  to  annihilate  the  po- 
litical influence  of  Somerset,  and  clutch 
in  his  own  hands  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment ;  an  aspiring  project,  which  in  the 
end  brought  him  to  the  scaffold. 

The  presence  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
ruined  the  domestic  happiness  of  Kathe- 
rine, who,  forgetting  that  a  girl  of  fifteen 
was  no  longer  a  child,  blindly  encouraged 
her  husband  and  Elizabeth  to  toy  and 
romp  together  in  her  presence.  The 
evidence  of  Mrs.  Ashby,  Elizabeth's  go- 
verness, before  the  privy  council,  affords 
a  startling  portraiture  of  the  rude,  im- 
moral manners  of  that  period. 

"  At  Chelsea,  the  moment  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour  was  up,  he  would  hasten  to 
Elizabeth's  chamber  in  his  night-gown 
and  bare-legged ;  if  she  was  still  in  bed, 
he  would  open  the  curtains,  and  mako 
as  though  no  would  come  to  her,  and 
she  would  go  farther  in  the  bed,  as  though 
he  could  not  come  at  her.  If  she  were 
up,  he  would  ax  how  she  did,  and  strike 
her  in  the  baek  and  then  lower  down 
familiarly.  He  sent  James  Scvmour  to 
recommend  him  to  her,  and  ax  her  whe- 
ther her  great  *  *  ♦  *  were  grown 
anv  less  or  no."  At  Hanley,  Katherine 
held  the  hands  of  Elizabeth,  whilst  Sey- 
mour amused  himself  by  cutting  her 
gown  to  shreds;  and  on  another  occasion, 
the  Queen  Dowager  introduced  him  into 
the  chamber  of  Elizabeth,  when  they 
both  tickled  her  in  bed,  and  a  violent 
romping  scene  ensued.    Parry,  the  cof- 
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fcrer  of  her  household,  wits,  u  Elizabeth 

told  me  that  the  Admiral  loved  her  but 
too  well ;  that  the  Queen  was  jealous  of 
her  and  him,  and  that,  suspecting  the 
often  access  of  the  Admiral  to  her,  she 
came  suddenly  upon  them  when  they 
were  all  alone,  he  baviag  her  in  his 
arms."  It  was  reported,  not  only  that 
she  was  pregnant,  which  she  declared  to 
be  a  shameful  scandal,  but  also  that  she 
bore  him  a  child.  **  There  was  a  brute 
of  a  child  born,"  states  the  MS.  life  of 
Jane  Dormer,  "and  miserably  destroyed; 
but  could  not  be  discovered  whose  it  was, 
on  the  report  of  the  midwife,  who  was 
brought  from  her  house  blindfold  thither, 
and  so  returned ;  saw  nothing  in  the 
house  while  she  was  there  but  candle- 
light, only  tayd  it  was  the  child  of  a  very 
fair  young  lady." 

These  doings  at  length  so  excited  the 
conjugal  jealousy  and  the  personal  fears 
of  Kathcrine,  who  well  understood  that 
she  herself  would  be  blamed  by  the 
council  and  the  nation,  if  her  step-daugh- 
ter was  ruined,  most  especially  if  that 
ruin  was  consummated  by  Seymour,  her 
husband,  that  she  sharply  reproved  Eliza- 
beth's governess  for  not  taking  better 
care  of  her  royal  pupil,  delivered  a  serious 
motherly,  kind  discourse  to  the  Princess, 
on  the  probable  consequences  of  such 
gross  dereliction  from  the  path  of  maid- 
enly rectitude ;  and  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  such  reprehensible  free- 
doms, immediately  separated  her  own 
household  from  that  of  Elizabeth.  At 
this  period,  Katherine,  greatly  to  the  joy 
of  herself  and  of  her  lord,  was  enceinte  ; 
and  that  no  serious  breach  had  taken 
place  between  herself  and  her  royal  step- 
daughter, is  evident  by  the  subjoined 
familiar,  friendly  epistle  from 

LADY   ELIZABETH   TO   THE  QUEEN 
DOW  AO  BE. 

"Although  your  Uighness's  letters  be 
most  joyful  to  me  in  absence,  yet  con- 
sidering what  pain  it  is  to  you  to  write, 
your  Grace  being  so  far  advanced  in 
pre^naney,  and  so  sickly,  your  commen- 
dation were  enough  in  my  lord's  letter. 
I  much  rejoice  at  your  health,  with  the 
well  liking  of  the  country,  with  my  hum- 
ble thanks  that  your  Grace  wished  me 


with  you  till  you  were  weary  of  that 

country.  Your  highness  were  likely  to 
be  cumbered,  if  I  should  not  depart  till 
I  were  weary  living  with  you;  although 
it  were  in  the  worst  soil  in  the  world, 
your  presence  would  make  it  pleasant. 
1  cannot  reprove  my  lord  for  not  doing 
your  commendations  in  his  letter,  for  he 
did  it ;  and  although  he  had  not,  yet  I 
will  not  complain  of  him,  for  that  he 
shall  be  diligent  to  give  rae  knowledge 
from  time  to  time  how  his  busy  child 
doth;  and  if  I  were  at  his  birth,  no 
doubt  I  would  him  beaten  for  the 
trouble  he  has  put  you  to.  Mr.  Denny 
and  my  lady,  with  humble  thanks  pray- 
eth  most  entirely  for  your  Grace,  praying 
the  Almighty  God  to  send  you  a  most 
lucky  deliverance.  And  my  mistress 
wiaheth  no  less,  giving  your  highness 
most  humble  thanks  for  her  commenda- 
tions. Writ  with  very  little  leisure,  this 
last  day  of  July. 

"Your  humble  daughter, 

t(  i^LizABETH." 

When  Katherine  received  this  letter, 
she  was  at  Sudeley,  a  noble  castle  and 
lands  in  Gloucestershire,  which  was  royal 
property,  but  which  Henry  the  Eighth's 
executors  had  granted  to  Seymour,  and 
where  she  had  retired  to  await  her  ac- 
couchement. The  appointments  for  her 
lying-in  chamber  and  expected  nursery 
were  all  the  most  rich  and  rare;  her 
princelv  retinue  consisted  of  upwards  of 
fifty  ladies  in  waiting,  maids  of  honour, 
ana  other  female  attendants,  besides  one 
hundred  and  twenty  gentlemen  of  the 
household  and  yeomen  of  the  guard. 
Park  hurst,  Coverdale,  Dr.  Turner,  and 
other  preachers  of  the  new  learning,  of- 
ficiated as  her  chaplains ;  and,  to  the 
annoyance  of  her  husband,  who  exhibited 
a  marked  distaste  for  protestant  prayers 
and  sermons,  although  he  had  shared 
largely  in  the  plunder  of  the  old  church, 
and,  to  increase  his  wealth  and  power, 

Srofcssed  to  be  a  Reformer,  she  caused 
ivine  worship,  according  to  the  tenets 
of  the  new  learning,  to  be  performed 
twice  or  oftener  in  the  day,  under  her 
own  root 

On  the  ninth  of  August,  1548,  Kathe- 
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affectionate  letter,  wishing  her  confine- 
ment safo  oyer,  and  twenty-one  days 
afterwards,  being  the  thirtieth  of  the 
same  month,  she  gave  birth  to  a  healthy 

Sirl ;  both  parent*  had  hoped  for  a  boy, 
ut  the  disappointment  was  scarcely  if 
at  ill  felt.  Seymour,  overflowing  with 
the  raptures  of  paternitv,  wrote  such  an 
exaggerated  account  ut  the  beauties  of 
his  new-born  daughter  to  his  brother, 
Somerset,  that  that  noble,  at  the  foot  of 
a  letter  of  severe  reproof,  which  he  had 
penned  to  him  but  a  moment  before  re- 
ceiving the  joyous  tidings,  congratulated 
him  that  the  Queen  had  made  him  father 
of  so  pretty  a  daughter ;  thus  concluding : 
"Ana  although,  had  God  so  ordained  it, 
it  would  have  been  both  to  us  and  to 
you  a  more  joy  and  comfort  had  this 
first-born  been  a  son,  yet  the  escape  of 
the  danger,  and  the  prophecy  and  good 
hansell  of  this  to  a  great  sort  of  happy 
sons,*  which,  as  you  write,  we  trust  no 
less  than  to  bo  true,  is  no  small  joy  and 
comfort  to  us,  as  we  are  sure  it  is  to  you 
and  to  her  grace  also,  to  whom  you  shall 
make  our  nearty  commendations,  with 
no  less  gratulation  of  such  good  success. 
Thus  we  bid  you  a  hearty  farewell. 
From  Sion,  the  first  of  September, 
1684. 

"E.  Somerset." 

Kathcrine's  joy  at  becoming  a  mo- 
brief;  her  accouchement  was 


favourable  ;  the  next  day  all  appeared  to 
be  well ;  but,  the  day  following,  she  was 
attacked  with  alarming  symptoms  of 
puerperal  fever.  She  became  distress- 
ingly irritable  in  mind  and  body;  her 
husband,  overwhelmed  with  anguish  at 
her  dangerous  condition,  vainly  exerted 
his  utmost  to  soothe  and  comfort  her; 
the  fever  baffled  the  skill  of  her  physi- 
cians, and  on  the  fifth  day  she  became 
delirious,  and  on  the  seventh  died. 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour's  enemies  declared 
that  he  poisoned  her,  but  the  charge  may 
be  deemed  a  malicious  fabrication,  found- 
ed on  his  improper  conduct  with  Eliza- 
beth, and  his  desire  to  make  that  Prin- 

*  From  this  remark,  it  Is  probable  that  Sir 
Thorn  aa  Seymour  had  been  consulting  aatro- 
logera,  a  common  practice  with  all  persona, 
he  peer,  in  that  era. 


cess  his  bride,  immediately  after  his  wife's 
death. 

Katherine  Parr  died  in  the  thirty, 
sixth  year  of  her  age ;  and  hers  being  the 
first  royal  funeral  solemnized  according 
to  the  early  Protestant  rites,  we  give  the 
particulars  of  it  in  full,  from  a  curious 
old  MS.  in  the  College  of  Arms,  simply 
modernizing  the  orthography  and  phrase- 
ology. 

'*  A  breviate  of  the  interment  of  the 
Lady  Katherine  Parr,  Queen- Dowager, 
lata  consort  to  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  afterwards  wife  to  Sir  Thomas,  Lord 
Seymour  of  Sudeley,  and  High  Admiral 
of  England. 

a  Item — On  Wednesday,  the  third  of 
September,  between  two  and  throe  in  tho 
morning,  died  the  aforesaid  lady,  lato 
Queen-Dowager,  at  the  Castle  of  Sude- 
ley, in  Gloucestershire,  1648,  and  lieth 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  said  castle. 

"  Item— She  was  cered  and  chested  in 
lead,  and  so  remained  in  her  m-ivy  cham- 
ber till  all  things  were  in  readiness.  Tho 
chapel  was  hung  with  black  cloth,  gar- 
nished with  escutcheons  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  and  hers,  in  pale ;  under  the 
crown,  her  own,  in  lozenge ;  under 
the  crown,  also,  the  arms  of  the  Admiral 
and  hers,  in  pale,  without  tho  crown. 
The  rails  were  covered  with  black  cloth, 
for  the  mourners  to  sit  within,  with 
stools  and  cushions  accordingly,  and  two 
lighted  escutcheons  stood  upon  the  corpse 
during  tho  service. 

"  The  order  in  proceeding  to  Chapel. 

u  First,  two  conductors  in  black,  with 
black  staves ;  then,  in  order  as  here  set 
down,  gentlemen  and  esquires,  knights, 
officers  of  the  household,  with  their  white 
staves ;  gentlemen  ushers ;  Somerset, 
herald,  in  the  tabard  coat;  then  the 
corpse,  borne  by  six  gentlemen  in  black 
gowns,  with  their  hoods  on  their  heads, 
followed  by  eleven  staff  torches  borne  on 
each  side  by  yeomen  ;  round  about  the 
corpse,  and  at  each  of  the  four  comers,  a 
knight,  for  assistance,  with  their  hoods 
on  their  heads ;  then  the  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  as  chief  mourner,  her  train  borne 
by  a  noble  maiden ;  then  six  other  ladies, 
followed  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  two 
and  two,  yeomen  three  and  three,  and  all 
the  other 
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"  The  manner  of  the  eerviee  in  the 

Church. 
the  corpac  was  set  within  the 
the  mourners  placed,  the  choir 
anng  certain  psalms  in  English,  and  read 
three  lesaons,  afur  which  the  mourners, 
according  to  their  degrees,  and  after 
them  all  others  who  would,  offered  into 
the  alms-box.    This  done,  Coverdale,  the 
Qucn's  almoner,  preached  a  good  and 
godly  sermon,  and  in  one  place  thereof 
took  occasion  to  tell  his  nearer*  that 
they  should  none  there  think,  say,  nor 
•prt-ad  abr»ad  that  the  offering  on  the 
present  occasion  was  made  for  the  dead, 
as  it  was  for  the  poor  only.    He  also 
took  occasion  to  say,  that  lights  that 
were  carried  and  stood  about  the  corpse, 
were  solely  for  the  earthly  honour  of  the 
person,  and  for  no  other  intent  or  pur- 
pose ;  and  so  went  through  with  the  ser- 
mon, and  made  a  godly  prayer,  in  which 
the  whole  church  joined,  repeating  the 
words  aloud  after  him.    The  corpse  was 
then  buried,  the  choir  all  the  time  sing- 
ing Te  Jkttm  in  English.    This  done, 
the  mourners  dined,  and  the  rest  return- 
ed home.  All  which  solemnity  was  gone 
through  in  a  morning." 

A  small  tablet,  long  since  levelled  to 
the  dust,  was  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  excellent  Katherine  Parr.  Her  chap- 
lain, Dr.  Parkhurst,  wrote  her  epitaph  m 
l^tin,  of  which  the  following  is  a  trans- 
lation :- 


M  In  thin  new  tomb  the  royal  Katherine  lies, 
Flower  of  h«r  hi,  renowned,  great,  and  wiae ; 
A  wife  by  erery  nuptial  virtue  known. 
And  faithful  partner  once  of  Henry's  throne. 
To  Seymour  next  her  plighted  hand  she 
yields— 

Seymour,  whom  Neptune's  trident  yields. 
From  him  a  * 


An  Infant  copy  of  her  parent's  charms; 
When  now  seven  days  this  infant  flowe 
blown. 

Heaven,  in  its  wrath,  the  mother's  soul  re- 
sumed." 

In  1782,  some  ladies  searched  the 
ruins  of  Sudeley  for  the  remains  of  the 
last  consort  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  A 
stone  block,  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
rootless  chapel,  induced  them  to  open 
the  ground  there.  About  a  foot  from 
the  surface  they  discovered  the  body  ;  on 
removing  the  lead  and  cere-cloth,  they 


found  the  face  in  perfect  preservation ; 
but  the  strange,  bright  glare  of  the  eyes, 
and  the  strong,  putrid  odour,  so  alarmed 
them,  that  they  fled  in  horror ;  and  the 
body,  without  the  face  being  enveloped 
in  the  cere-cloth  and  lead,  was  again 
hastily  covered  up  with  earth.  In  the 
same  summer,  Mr.  Lucas,  the  gentleman 
who  rented  the  land,  opened  the  earth 
round  the  leaden  coffin,  on  the  lid  of 
which  was  the  following  inscription  :— 


"K.  P. 
Here  lyeth  Qnene 
Katherine,  Vlth  wif  to  Kyng 
Henry  the  VIM.  And 
After,  the  wif  of  Thomas, 
Lord  of  Suddeloy.  tile* 
Admyrall  of  England, 
And  vnkle  to  Kyng 
Edward  the  V J. 
She  died 

XLVIIJ." 

On  examining  the  body,  Mr.  Lucas 
found  the  flesh  in  a  perfect  white,  moist 
state— a  tolerable  proof  that  she  had  not 
been  killed  by  poison,  as  in  such  cases 
embalming  docs  not  preserve  the  body 
from  immediate  decomposition.  In  1784, 
some  rude  persons  again  opened  the 
grave,  and  taking  the  oody  out,  left  it 
exposed  on  a  heap  of  rubbish,  where  it 
remained  till  the  parish  vicar  procured 
its  re-interment.  On  the  fourteenth  of 
October,  1786,  the  Kev.  T.  Nash,  F.A.S., 
made  a  scientific  exhumation  of  the  body, 
and  from  his  report,  published  in  the 
Archalogia,  we  extract  the  subjoined  :— 

"  Delicacy  prevented  me  from  uncover- 
ing the  body ;  the  face  was  totally  de- 
cayed, the  teeth  sound,  but  had  fallen  out, 
and  the  hands  and  nails  were  entire,  but 
of  a  brownish  hue.  The  lead  that  en- 
cased the  body  was  just  five  feet  four 
inches  long — [Katherine,  therefore,  must 
have  been  of  low  stature].  The  cere- 
cloth consisted  of  many  folds  of  linen, 
dipped  in  wax,  tar,  ana  gums,  and  the 
leaden  envelope  fitted  closely  to  the  body 
all  over. 

"  I  could  heartily  wish  more  respect 
were  paid  to  the  remains  of  this  our  first 
Protestant  Queen,  and  would  willingly, 
if  permitted  by  the  proper  authorities, 
have  them  wrapped  in  another  sheet  of 
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lead  and  coffin,  and  decently  buried  in 
another  place,  that  at  least  her  body 
might  rest  in  peace,  whereas  the  chapel 
where  she  now  lies  is  used  for  the  keep- 
ing of  rabbits,  which  make  holes,  and 
scratch  very  irreverently  about  the  royal 
remains." 

The  ruins  of  Sudeley  Chapel,  with  the 
very  small  remains  of  the  castle,  now  a 
farm  house,  were  visited,  in  1828,  by  Mr. 
Lawson,  who  says,  M  I  am  sorry  to  report 
that  Queen  Katherinc's  remains  have 
not  been  re-deposited  with  the  honour 
and  historical  respect  due  to  the  royal  and 
noble  lady,  for,  instead  of  their  being  re- 
placed  within  the  walls,  in  their  own  grave, 
and  secured  from  further  intrusion,  they 
are  buried  in  a  lean-to  building,  outside 
the  north  wall,  in  which  divine  service  is 
sometimes  performed,  to  preserve  the 
right  as  a  parochial  church." 

In  this  rude  lean-to,  we  are  informed, 
at  the  hour  we  write,  the  remains  of  the 
first  Protestant  Queen  of  England  re- 
with  nothing  to  preserve  them 
further  outrage,  beyond  the  cover- 
ing of  a  few  feet  of  earth — a  circum- 
stance reflecting  discredit  on  the  En- 
glish nation,  but  which  might  easily  be 
rectified  by  the  proprietor  of  the  ruins 
of  Sudeley,  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
by  the  Government,  or  by  a  small  sub- 
scription from  the  people  themselves : 
nay,  the  gentle  ones  of  England  alone 
might ;  and  were  the  circumstance  suffi- 
ciently known,  we  feel  assured,  would 
raise  the  means  to  forthwith  secure  from 
further  desecration  the  sacred  dust  of  the 
royal  lady,  who,  at  the  risk  of  her  life, 
supported  and  defended  our  holy  reli- 
gion, and  saved  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge from  impending  destruction. 

To  return  to  Sir  Thomas  Seymour ; 
the  unexpected  demise  of  his  beloved 
wife— till  the  last  day  he  anxiously  an- 
ticipated her  recovery — so  overcame 
him,  that  in  the  hour  of  mental  anguish 
he  wrote  to  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  the 
father  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  requesting 
him  to  have  that  accomplished  lady 
home  again,  as  he  intended  to  dismiss 
his  household. 

About  a  month  afterwards  he  wrote 
again  to  Dorset,  declaring  that  when  he 
had  before  written,  "he  was  so  clean 


amazed  at  the  death  of  his  beloved 
Queen-Dowager,  that  he  paid  small  re- 
gard to.  what  he  said  or  did;"  but  since 
being  more  composed,  he  had  resolved  to 
retain  his  establishment,  and  having 
placed  his  beloved  mother,  Lady  Sey- 
mour, at  its  head,  he  requested  the  re- 
turn of  his  ward,  Lady  Jane,  with  an 
assurance  that  both  he  and  his  mother 
would  shew  her  every  kindness.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  Admiral  removed  to  Brad- 
gate,  Lady  Jane  returned  to  his  house, 
and  he  zealously  renewed  his  project  of 
marrying  her  to  King  Edward.  The 
proud,  deceitful  Duchess  of  Somerset 
cajoled  him  into  a  belief  that  now  Ka- 
therine  Parr  was  no  more,  she  enter- 
tained naught  but  good-will  towards 
him.  A  hollow  reconciliation  ensued ; 
for  a  period  the  brothers  visited  each 
other.  But  their  political  ambition  de- 
stroyed the  truce.  The  Admiral  fiercely 
demanded  the  royal  jewels  and  stun 
which  the  Protector  and  council  had  de- 
tained from  him  during  Katherine's 
life-time,  urged  the  injustice  of  Eau- 
stcrne  being  retained  from  him,  and 
aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Eli- 
zabeth, lie  bribed  her  governess  and 
won  her  affections,  and  as  a  clandestine 
marriage  would  by  her  father's  will  have 
annulled  her  right  to  the  succession,  re- 
solved to  extort  what  would  not  other- 
wise be  granted,  the  consent  of  the 
council.  For  this  purpose  he  sought 
the  friendship  of  the  discontented  nobles ; 
exerted  all  his  art  and  power  to  win  the 
applause  of  the  people ;  endeavoured  by 
many  accusations  to  render  the  govern- 
ment of  his  brother  odious  to  the  nation, 
and  to  excite  the  young  King's  jealousy 
against  him ;  boasted  of  the  great  com- 
mand of  men  which  his  office  of  High 
Admiral  conferred  upon  him  ;  provided  a 
larec  quantity  of  arms  for  his  followers, 
ana  gamed  over  the  master  of  the  mint 
to  tale  measures  for  supplying  him  with  a 
large  sum  of  money  on  any  sudden 
emergency.  At  length,  the  Protector, 
with  a  view  to  crush  so  dangerous  a 
rival,  surrounded  him  with  spies ;  the 
taunts  and  threats  which  he  continued 
to  throw  out  put  his  enemies  on  the 
scent ;  and  in  the  midst  of  his  jealous, 
ambitious  schemes  he  was  suddenly  sur- 
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prised  by  a  warrant  for  his  eewmittal  to 

the  Tower,  on  the  charge  of  high  treason. 
Instead  of  submitting  hi  rase  If,  as  before, 
to  the  indulgence  of  the  Protector,  ha 
now  boldly  claimed  to  he  confronted  with 
his  enemies ;  required  a  copy  of  the  in- 
formation, and  demanded  that  birthright 
of  Englishmen,  a  fair  and  open  trial; 
but  this  was  a  boon  inexpedient,  if  not 
dangerous,  to  accord.  No  overt  act  of 
treason  could  be  proved  against  him ; 
the  young  King  himself  might  be  com- 
promised in  the  affair ;  and  lastly,  the 
conduct  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was 
implicated  in  the  transaction  further 
than  it  was  thought  prudent  or  delicate 
to  divulge.  At  length,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  proceed  against  him  by  the 
arbitrary,  unconstitutional  mode  of  at- 
tainder ;  several  of  the  nobles  on  whose 
support  he  had  relied,  rose  voluntarily  in 
their  places  in  parliament  and  revealed 
the  designs  which  he  had  confided  to 
them.  The  depositions  before  the  coun- 
cil of  state  were  declared  sufficient  for 
his  condemnation,  and,  despite  the  oppo- 
sition of  several  members  of  the  com- 
mons, sentence  was  pronounced;  and 
on  the  twentieth  of  Marci,  1549,  was 
brought  to  the  scaffold,  the  too  am- 
bitious Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  a  noble 
whose  great  crime  was  not  treason,  for 
there  was  no  sufficient  evidence  that  he 
intended  injury  to  the  King  or  the 
kingdom ;  but  a  bold,  futile  effort  to 
share  with  Somerset  that  power  which 
ho,  the  Protector,  had  arrogated  to  him- 
self. 

Seymour  did  not  die  as  others  brought 
to  the  block,  in  this  century  had  done, 
owning  the  justness  of  their  execution. 
He  knew  he  had  been  condemned  law- 
lessly, if  not  unjustly ;  and  as  he  laid 
his  head  upon  the  block,  he  told  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to 
bid  his  man  speed  the  thing  that  he  wot 
of.  These  words  being  overheard,  Sey- 
mour's servant  was  instantly  appre- 
hended, and  confessed  that  the  admiral 
had  by  some  means  procured  ink  in  the 
Tower,  had  used  tor  a  pen  an  aglet 
plucked  from  his  hose,  and  had  written 
a  letter  to  each  of  the  Ladies  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  which  ho  sewed  within  the 
solo  of  a  velvet  shoe.    The  shoe  was 


opened  and  the  letters  found ;  their  ob- 
ject, as  might  be  supposed,  being  to 
excite  the  jealousy  of  the  King's  sisters  . 
against  the  Protector  as  their  greatest 
enemy.  Latimer  prostituted  his  holy 
office  by  preaching  tor  Seymour  a  funeral 
sermon,  abounding  with  falsehood,  ma- 
lice, and  sour  unchristian  censure.  u  It 
is  evident,"  says  Latimer,  "God  hath 
clean  forsaken  him  (Sir  Thomas  Sey- 
mour). Whether  he  be  saved  or  no,  I 
leave  to  God  ;  but  surely  he  was  a 
wicked  man,  and  the  realm  is  well  rid 
of  him.  He  led,"  says  Latimer,  in  ano- 
ther part  of  this  cruel  funeral  oration, 
"a  sensual,  dissolute,  irreligious  life, 
and  died  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his 
life,  dangerously,  irksomely,  horribly." 
Thus  ended  this  tragedy,  which  has  left 
a  stain  on  the  memory  both  of  Somerset 
and  Latimer,  too  black  and  deep  for  the 
hand  of  time  to  wipe  out 

We  close  this  memoir  with  a  sketch 
of  the  career  of  the  only  child  of  Ka- 
therine  Parr.  The  high-born  infant 
was  christened  Mary,  and  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  her  last  sur- 
viving parent,  was  left  in  the  seventh 
month  of  her  age  heiress  to  an  immense 
fortune,  without  a  friend  to  protect  her 
interests  or  assert  her  rights.  After 
remaining  a  short  time  at  her  uncle 
Somerset* 8  house  at  Sion,  she,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  dying  desire  of  her 
father,  was  removed  with  her  governess, 
nurse,  and  other  attendants  to  the  house 
of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  at 
Grimsthorpe,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  she 
remained  till  July,  1549,  when  we  find 
the  sordid  Duchess,  in  an  urgent  letter, 
making  a  second  request  to  Cecil  to 
procure  her  a  pension  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  orphan  babe  ;  and  declaring 
that  Katherine  Parr's  brother,  the  Mar- 
quia  of  Northampton,  was  too  poor  to 
take  the  child  off  her  hands.  The  fact 
was,  the  Protector  and  other  relatives  of 
the  young  Mary  Seymour  had  seized 
upon  her  patrimony,  withholding  from 
her  even  the  plate  and  furniture  of  her 
nursery ;  and  on  that  account  they  were 
unwilling  to  give  her  or  her  attendants 
a  home ;  and  a  dread  of  offending  the 
Protector  prevented  others  from  attempt- 
ing to  do  bo.    Mary  Seymour  was  dia- 
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inherited  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  on 
the  twenty-first  of  January,  1549,  ano- 
ther act  was  passed  for  her  restitution. 
How  much  of  the  property  to  which  she 
was  heiress  was  restored  to  her  cannot 
at  this  distant  period  be  ascertained ; 
certain,  however,  it  is  that  her  avari- 
cious uncle,  Somerset,  continued  to  re- 
tain possession  of  Sudeley,  which  he 
had  appropriated  on  the  execution  of 
his  brother,  the  Admiral. 

From  July,  1550,  we  have  no  authen. 
tic  record  of  the  career  of  Katherine 
Parr's  only  child.  Lodge  says  she  died 
in  her  thirteenth  year,  but  without 

Gving  his  authority,  By  the  more  pro- 
ible  account  she  lived  to  womanhood, 
married  Sir  Edward  Bushel,  and  bore 
him  a  daughter,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Silas  Johnson,  and  from  their  issue 
the  late  lie  v.  Johnson  Lawson,  dean  of 
Battle,  in  Sussex,  vicar  of  Throwley, 
and  rector  of  Cranbrook,  in  Kent,  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  the  direct  descendant. 
The  tradition,  although  the  writings  de- 
tailing the  early  part  of  the  pedigree 
have  been  destroyed,  has  all  the  appear- 


ance of  certainty;  and  which,  withal, 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  heir 
of  the  ttev.  Johnson  Lawson  has  in  his 
possession,  we  believe,  to  this  day,  the 
following  relics,  said  to  have  remained 
in  the  family  ever  since  Silas  Johnson's 
marriage  with  the  grand-daughter  of 
Katherine  Parr. 

"  A  fine  damask  napkin,  which  evi- 
dently was  made  for  and  brought  from 
Spain  by  Katherine  of  Arragon,  the  first 
Queen  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  beau- 
tiful pattern  thereon  exhibits  the  spread 
eagle,  with  the  motto  '  Tlus  Oultre* 
four  times,  and  on  the  dress  of  four 
men  blowing  trumpets,  in  the  Spanish 
garb  as  matadors,  are  the  letters  KIP: 
and  this  napkin,  in  the  palace  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  must  have  passed  through 
the  hands  of  six  Queens  down  to  the 
daughter  of  Queen  Katherine  Parr. 
The  second  relic  is  the  royal  arms  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  engraved  on  copper 
in  cameo,  which  were  set  in  the  centre 
of  a  large  pewter  dish;  pewter  being 
the  material  of  which  the  table  service 
I  was  in  those  times  usually  made." 
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Mary  surnamed  the  Bloody — Parentage — Birth — Christening — Early  infancy — Ac- 
complishments— Residence  in  Wales — Projected  marriage  to  the  Emperor — Trans- 
lates the  prayer  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas— Offered  in  marriage  to  the  King  of 
France— Takes  part  in  the  pleasures  of  the  court— Afflicted  by  the  divorce  of  her 
mother— Kind  letter  from  her  mother. 
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founded  religion  in 
danger  of  falling  if 
not  bolstered  up  by 
the  rotten  props  of 
sophistry  and  false- 
hood, hare  unscrupulously  painted  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  subject  of 
the  present  memoir  in  colours  so  base, 
vile,  and  horrible,  as  to  obtain  for  her 
the  revolting  surname  of  "  Moody  Queen 
Mary."  How  far  she  deserved  this  ter- 
rible adjective  to  be  subjoined  to  her 
soft  poetical  name,  it  will  be  our  duty 
to  shew ;  not,  be  it  observed,  by  simply 
retailing  the  statements  and  sentiments 
of  other  writers — albeit  an  exposure  of 
late  years  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  search- 
ing criticism  has  caused  the  crumbling 
lamp-black,  with  which  the  image  of  our 
first  Queen  Regnant  was  so  lavishly  in- 
crusted,  to  fall  off  in  flakes— but  by 
a  plain,  ungnrnished  detail  of  facts, 
gleaned  from  the  records  in  our  national 
archives  and  other  reliable  sources. 

Queen  Mary,  Katherine  of  Arragon 
and  Henry  the  Eighth's  only  child  who 
reached  maturity,  was  born  at  Green- 
wich at  half-past  two  in  the  morning, 
oa  the  eighteenth  of  February,  1516. 


Three  days  after  her  birth  she  was  chris- 
tened with  royal  pomp.  The  sponsors 
were.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Katherine  Pian- 
tagenet,  and  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk. 
The  Countess  of  Salisbury  carried  the 
royal  babe,  and  on  each  side  of  her 
walked  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk. The  procession  walked  on  a  car- 
pet laid  down  for  the  occasion,  from 
Greenwich  Palace  to  the  Grey  Friar's 
Church,  where  the  infant  was  baptized 
Mary,  after  her  aunt  Mary  Tudor,  in  the 
same  silver  fount  that  the  children  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  and  Elizabeth  of 
York  had  been  christened,  and  then  con- 
firmed. The  ceremony  concluded,  pre- 
sents of  a  gold  cup  from  Wolsey,  a  gold 
spoon  from  the  Princess  Katherine,  a 
richly  illuminated  Catholic  book  of  de- 
votion from  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  a 
gold  pomander  or  scent  ball  from  Mary 
Tudor,  and  other  articles  from  her  rela- 
tives and  the  attendant  nobles  and  ladies 
were  conferred  on  the  unconscious  infant, 
who,  on  the  return  to  the  palace,  did 
nothing  but  kick  and  cry,  despite  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  her  attendants  to 
soothe  and  quiet  her. 

Mary  passed  the  earliest  months  of  her 
existence  at  the  residence  of  her  affec- 
tionate mother,  but  under  the  official 
care  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  with 
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Katherinc,  wife  of  Leonard  Pole,  for  her 
wet  nurse.  When  weaned,  separate 
nursery  establishments  were  consigned 
to  her  in  Ditton  Park  and  II  an  worth  ; 
and  over  these  the  Countess  of  Salisbury 
was  made  superintendent,  one  thousand 
one  hundred  pounds  per  year  being  al- 
lowed to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Prin- 
cess's household.  During  the  absence 
of  her  parents  in  France,  at  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold,  in  1520,  Mary  kept 
court  with  regal  magnificence  at  Rich- 
mond Palace,  where  she  was  frequently 
visited  by  the  privy  council,  by  whom 
her  health  and  behaviour  were  from  time 
to  time  reported  to  her  absent  parents ; 
and  where,  according  to  the  privy  coun- 
cil papers,  she  in  royal  state  received  the 
visit  of  three  French  nobles,  44  welcom- 
ing and  entertaining  them  with  such 
goodly  countenance,  proper  communica- 
tion, and  pleasant  pastime,  in  playing 
on  the  virginals" — a  small  stringed 
and  keyed  instrument  resembling  the 
harpsichord,  and,  in  fact,  the  first  rude 
attempt  at  a  pianoforte  — 44  that  they 
greatly  marvelled  and  rejoiced  at  the 
same,  her  tender  age  considered." 

On  the  return  of  the  King  and  Queen 
to  England.  Mary  went  back  to  her  nur- 
sery at  Ditton,  in  Buckinghamshire ; 
but  she  afterwards  made  frequent  and 
long  visits  to  her  royal  parents,  who 
were  delighted  with  the  beauty  and 
the  artless  engaging  ways  of  their  rosy- 
cheeked,  brown-eyed  infant,  and  always 
parted  with  her  with  regret.  To  render 
tier  at  once  the  most  learned  and  virtuous 
princess  of  her  era,  was  the  earnest  de- 
sire of  her  mother,  the  good  Queen 
Katherinc  of  Arragon.     The  learned 

Ehysician  Dr.  Linacro  took  charge  of 
er  health,  and  by  the  Queen's  desire 
wrote  a  Latin  grammar  for  her  use,  and 
gave  her  instructions  in  Latin  till  she 
reached  the  eighth  year  of  her  age,  when 
he  died,  and,  by  the  express  command  of 
Queen  Katherinc,  the  pen  of  the  learned 
Spanish  author,  Ludovicus  Vivos,  gave 
rigorous  directions  for  her  education, 
which  being  complied  with  to  the  letter, 
the  brain  of  the  lively  child  was  over- 
tasked, her  health  declined,  and  in  the 
end  her  naturally  sprightly  tempera- 
ment became  Bourcd  and  melancholic. 


Michelo,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  who 
on  his  return  to  Venice  in  1557  compiled 
an  account  of  F.n  gland  by  order  of  the 
senate,  says :  44  She  understands  five 
languages,  English,  Latin,  French,  Spa- 
nish, and  Italian,  in  which  last,  however, 
she  does  not  attempt  to  converse.  She 
is  also  much  skilled  in  ladies'  work,  such 
as  producing  all  sorts  of  embroidery  with 
the  needle.  She  has  an  excellent  Know- 
ledge of  music,  and  plays  the  virginals 
and  the  lute  with  the  taste  and  skill  of 
a  master."  A  tolerable  proof  that  the 
studies  of  her  girlhood  and  youth  were 
severe,  especially  as  she  also  had  a 
knowledge  of  Greek,  and  of  the  works 
of  the  leading  religious,  moral,  and  phi- 
losophical writers,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern— and  to  her  all  light  tales  and  writ- 
ings in  the  slightest  degree  immoral  were 
abhorred  by  the  strict  order  of  her  care- 
ful mother. 

In  the  years  of  her  girlhood  Mary  re- 
ceived all"  the  honours  and  distinctions 
due  to  the  heir-apparent  of  England. 
44  In  1518,"  says  Burnet,  44the  King  being 
out  of  hopes  of  more  children,  declared 
his  daughter  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
sent  her  to  Ludlow  to  hold  her  court 
there."  According  to  other  authorities, 
sho  was  never  formally  created  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  but  was  merely  so  styled 
by  courtesy;  and  although  she  resided 
for  a  period  at  the  venerable  Castle  of  Lud- 
low, she  did  not  go  thither  till  September 
1 525,  when  Veyscy,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  then 
her  tutor,  was  made  president  of  Wales. 
Mary  lived  in  great  state  at  Ludlow  for 
a  period  of  about  eighteen  months,  kept 
court  like  a  petty  sovereign,  celebrated 
tho  Christmas  festivities  with  unrestrained 
pomp  and  hospitality,  and  resided  alter- 
nately at  the  Castle,  built,  says  Leland, 
for  Prince  Arthur  and  repaired  for  her, 
at  the  neighbouring  mansion  of  Ticken- 
hill,  and  at  Thornebury  Palace,  erected 
by  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  lately  seized  by  the  King.  During 
this  period  every  attention  was  paid  to 
her  education  and  health  :  instructions 
were  issued  to  her  council,  to  see  that 
she  partook  of  simple  and  wholesome 
food  and  at  proper  times  ;  that  she  was 
trained  in  virtue  and  holiness  of  heart; 
and  that  she  so  passed  her  time  at  whole- 
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some  study  in  English,  Latin  and  other 
tongues,  at  music,  at  dancing,  at  open 
air  exercise ;  that  she  was  neither  made 
weary,  uncomfortable,  nor  siokly. 

Although  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Mary  really  went  to  Ludlow  in  1618,  it 
certainly  appears  probable  that  Henry 
in  that  year  permitted  her  to  be  styled 
Heir-apparent  and  Princess  of  Wales 
and  Cornwall,  that  he  might  hare  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  procuring  a  high  alliance 
for  her.    Before  she  was  weaned  he  pro- 
jected her  marriage  to  the  Dauphin,  heir 
of  Francis  the  r  irst,  which  was  agreed 
upon  by  a  treaty,  still  extant,  dated  No- 
Tember  the  ninth,  1618.    Neither  par- 
tics,  however,  being  sincere,  it  was  bro- 
ken through ;  and  in  the  summer  of 
1522,  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
then  in  his  twenty-third  year,  came  to 
England,  was  honourably  received,  and 
royally  entertained  by  Henry;  and  dur- 
ing his  stay,  signed  at  Windsor  an  agree- 
ment to  espouse  Mary  by  proxy  imme- 
diately 6hc  had  completed  her  twelfth 
year.    The  Emperor  sojourned  in  Eng- 
land about  five  weeks.    He  passed  much 
of  this  time  in  the  company  of  Mary, 
and,  although  she  then  was  a  child  but 
six  yean  old,  her  budding  beauty,  en- 
gaging manne  rs,  accomplishments,  and 
precocious  genius,  so  charmed  him,  that 
lie  desired  to  have  her  immediately  sent 
to  Spain  to  be  educated  as  his  wife.  But 
neither  Kathcrine  nor  Henry  could  en- 
dure the  separation.     The  promising 
Prince*  still  remained  in  England,  and 
in  September  1524,  vain  overtures  were 
made  for  her  marriage  with  the  King  of 
Scots.    In  1525,  the  Emperor  repeated 
his  request  that  Mary  should  be  sent  to 
Spain  to  he  brought  up  and  trained  ac- 
cording to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
that  nation.    A  request  which  Henry 
politely  refused  ;  declaring  that  her  mo- 
ther, who  was  of  the  royal  house  of  Spain, 
and  who,  out  of  affection  for  the  Emperor, 
would  bring  her  up  to  his  satisfaction, 
was  the  most  meet  person  to  superintend 
her  education.    "  Besides,"  proceeds  the 
wily  monarch,  (who  for  political  pur- 
poaea,  not  affection  for  his  daughter,  in- 
tended still  to  retain  her),  44  the  person  of 
the  Princess  is  yet  too  young  to  bravo 
the  peril*  of  the  ocean — too  weak  in 


constitution  to  be  transported  without 
danger  into  the  dry,  hot  air  of  Spain." 

When  the  Emperor  was  in  England, 
Mary,  although  a  child,  was  taught  to 
consider  herself  as  his  Empress.  Her 
maids  persuaded  her  she  was  in  lore 
with  him ;  and  when  she  first  heard,  in 
the  spring  of  1525,  that  he  was  about  to 
forsake  her  for  Isabella  of  Portugal,  she 
evinced  strong  jealous  emotions,  and, 
through  her  fathers  ambassadors,  sent 
him  an  emerald  ring,  as  a  symbol  of  con- 
stancy.   Wolsey  forwarded  this  gem  to 
the  ambassador  in  Spain,  and  in  a  letter 
dated  April  the  seventh,  1525,  instructs 
them,  on  delivering  it  to  the  Emperor, 
to  say,  44  that  her  Grace  hath  devised 
this  token  for  a  better  knowledge  to  her 
hand,  whether  his  Majesty  doth  keep 
constant  and  continent  to  her,  as  with 
God's  grace  she  will  to  him.  You 
may  then  add,"  proceeds  the  Cardinal, 
44  that  her  assured  love  towards  his  Ma- 
jesty, hath  already  raised  such  a  flood 
of  passion  in  her,  that  it  is  confirmed  by 
burning  jealousy — a  true  sign  and  token 
of  love.     The  Emperor  received  the 
ring  with  courtesy,  placed  it  on  one  of 
his  fingers,  and  said  he  would  wear  it  in 
remembrance  of  the  Princess.  More 
than  this  could  scarcely  have  been  ex- 
pected of  him,  as  Henry  the  Eighth's 
meditated  divorce  from  Kathcrine  had 
reached  his  ears,  and  so  aroused  his  in- 
dignation, that  towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  he,  by  the  advice  of  his  cortes  and 
states,  broke  his  engagement  with  Mary, 
and  on  the  eleventh  of  March,  1526, 
married  the  Princess  of  Portugal,  at  Se- 
ville. 

It  was  in  1527,  when  Mary  was  but 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  her  age,  that  she 
made  an  elegant  translation  of  the 
prayer  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  from  the 
Latin  into  her  native  tongue.  This 
translation,  remarkable  for  simplicity, 
grace,  and  perspicuity,  and  printed  in 
full  in  Sir  F.  Madden' s  44  Privy  Purse 
Expenses,  thus  concludes:" — 44  My  Lord 
God,  grant  me  wit  to  know  thee,  dili- 
gence to  Beek  thee,  wisdom  to  find  thee, 
conversation  to  please  thee,  constancy  to 
look  for  thee,  and  finally  hope  to  em- 
brace thee ;  by  thy  penance  nere  to  be 
punished,  and  in  our  way  to  use  thy  be- 
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ncfits  by  thy  grace,  and  in  heaven, 
through  thy  glory,  to  hare  delight  in 
thy  joys  and  rewards.  Amen."  Be- 
neath this  prayer,  the  Princess  added : 
"  I  hare  read  that  nobody  liveth  as  he 
should  do,  but  he  that  followeth  virtue, 
and  I  reckon  you  to  be  one  of  them ;  I 
pray  you  to  remember  me  in  your  devo- 
tions, Marye,  child  of  K  ."  It 

is  supposed  that  in  this  signature,  Mary 
added  child  of  King  Henry  and  Queen 
Katherine,  his  wife ;  but  as  in  after-years 
it  was  treason  to  pronounce  Katherine 
of  Arragon  either  Queen  or  wife  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  the  dangerous  words 
were  afterwards  blotted  out 

Henry,  to  be  revenged  on  the  Em* 

Eror,  and  to  remove  hi»  daughter  for 
e  previous  to  the  divorce  or  her  mo- 
ther, made  an  effort  in  1626-7  to  marry 
her  to  Francis  the  First,  King  of 
France.  Not  long  previously,  the  Em- 
peror had  made  the  French  monarch 
prisoner,  and  by  one  of  the  terms  of  his 
liberation  had  bound  him  to  marry  his 
the  Emperor's  sister,  Eleonora  of  Aus- 
tria, widow  of  Emanuel  the  Great,  King 
of  Portugal.  This  close  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  being  viewed 
by  Wolsey  as  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  England,  the  match  between  Fran- 
cis and  Mary  was  proposed.  Francis, 
however,  after  much  intriguing,  excused 
himself,  on  the  plea  that  he  had  pro- 
mised Eleanor  of  Austria;  and  finally 
expressed  a  desire  to  marry  his  second 
son,  Henry,  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  the  En- 
glish princess.  It  was  whilst  the  French 
ambassadors  were  in  England  negotiat- 
ing this  matter,  in  the  spring  of  1527, 
that  the  legality  of  the  marriage  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  and  Katherine  of 
Arragon,  and  the  legitimacy  of  their 
daughter,  were  first  darkly  questioned. 

In  1627,  after  her  return  from  Lud- 
low, Mary  was  introduced  to  all  the 
luxury,  splendour,  and  vice  of  the  court ; 
a  road  the  very  opposite  to  the  rigid, 
pious  path  in  which  she  had  been 
trained,  but  which  she  passed  through 
without  moral  injury  or  blame.  She 
repeatedly  danced  with  her  father  in 
private,  and  on  state  occasions  publicly 
took  part  in  the  ballets  and  other  enter- 
tainments then  fashionable  in  high  life. 


In  his  details  of  the  entertainments  with 
which  the  French  ambassadors  were 
honoured  during  their  stay  at  Green- 
wich, Hall  says  — "Then  the  Lady 
Mary,  daughter  to  the  King,  issued  out 
of  a  cave  with  her  seven  ladies  all  appa- 
relled after  the  Roman  fashion,  in  rich 
cloth  of  gold  of  tissue  and  crimson  tin- 
sel, bendy  and  ears  wrapped  in  cawls  of 
gold,  with  bonnets  of  crimson  velvet  on 
their  heads,  set  full  of  pearls  and  stones; 
these  eight  ladies  danced  with  eight 
lords,  and  as  they  danced  suddenly  en- 
tered six  personages,  apparelled  in  cloth 
of  silver  and  black  tinsel  satin,  and 
hoods  on  their  heads,  with  tippets  of 
cloth  of  gold ;  their  garments  were 
long,  after  the  fashion  of  Iceland,  and 
these  persons  had  visors  with  silver 
beards,  so  that  they  were  not  known ; 
these  maskers  took  ladies,  and  danced 
lustily  about  the  hall.  The  King  and 
others,  masked  in  Venetian  costumes, 
next  took  part  in  the  ballet,  and  having 
mimicked  and  danced  to  their  heart's 
content,  the  Queen  plucked  off  the  King's 
visor,  and  so  did  the  ladies  the  visors  of 
the  other  lords.  Then,"  proceeds  Hall, 
"the  King,  Queen,  and  the  ambassadors, 
[with  the  Princess  Mary,  and  the  other 
royal  and  noble  personages],  returned 
to  the  banquet  chamber,  where  they 
found  a  banquet  ready  set  on  the  board, 
and  of  so  many  and  marvellous  dishos 
that  it  was  wonderful  to  behold:  then 
the  King  sat  down,  and  there  was  joy, 
mirth,  and  melody  ;  and  after  that,  the 
revels  terminated,  and  the  King  and  all 
the  others  went  to  rest,  for  the  night 
was  spent  and  the  day  even  at  the 
breaking." 

During  the  protracted  period  that  the 
divorce  of  her  beloved  mother  was  under 
discussion,  we  have  but  little  to  record 
of  Mary.  She  remained  near  her  pa- 
rents, in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  state 
and  dignity  of  Henry  the  Eighth's 
rightful  heir.  The  King  was  harassed 
by  her  claims  on  his  paternity;  offended 
by  her  pertinaciously  taking  part  with 
her  mother  against  him,  ana  alarmed 
by  the  cry  of  the  people  that  they  would 
acknowledge  no  successor  to  the  crown 
but  Marv  or  her  husband.  In  1530,  she 
resided  chiefly  with  her  mother,  who 
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about  this  time  expressed  a  wish  to 
atone  for  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  Henry 
the  Eighth  on  the  unjustly  executed 
Earl  of  Warwick,*  by  marrying  her  to 
the  high-minded  Reginald  Pole,  son 
of  Warwick's  sister,  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury.     Reginald  expressed  great 
friendship  for  the  Princess,  was  often  in 
her  company,  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,  really  loTcd  her.    If  so,  his 
sacrifice  to  principle  and  justice  must 
have  been  great  inctecd;  as  in  1532,  when 
Henry,  as  a  bribe,  offered  him  the  valu- 
able vacant  bishopric  of  York,  he  of- 
fended his  monarch  by  expressing  an 
opinion  against  the  divorce,  and  was 
forced  to  withdraw  from  England.  He 
afterwards  entered  the  church,  but  not 
till  all  hope  of  becoming  Mary's  husband 
had  vanished. 

When  the  ruthless  Henry  the  Eighth 
caused  his  good  Queen  Katherine  to  be 
driven  from  Windsor  Castle  never  more 
to  enter  his  presence,  a  severe  sickness 
confined  Mary  to  her  chamber  at  Green- 
wich.   But,  although  the  Princess  was 
spared  the  pangs  of  witnessing  this  out- 
rage offered  to  the  feelings  of  her  deeply- 
loved  mother,  the  tidings  reached  her 
a  week  afterwards,  and  overwhelmed 
her  with  sorrow.    Her  first  impulse  was 
to  seek  her  ill.used  parent  and  rush  into 
her  arms  ;  and  when  she  learned  that  by 
her  stern  father's  orders  she  and  her 
dejected  mother  were  strictly  forbidden 
to  again  behold  each  other,  she  fell  to 
the  ground  in  a  swoon.    Her  friend  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  who,  by  the  kind- 
ness, or  perhaps  indifference,  of  Henry, 
was  permitted  to  still  remain  with  her, 
raised  her  up,  comforted  and  consoled 
her,  and  shortly  afterwards  did  her  the 
pleasure  to  secretly  communicate  to  her 
mother  by  letter.    With  the  contents 
of  these  doubtless  interesting  letters  we 
are  unacquainted  ;  not  one  of  them  is 
known  to  exist,  and  if  they  were  not 
immediately  destroyed  by  the  parties 
concerned,  it  is  just  possible  that  some 
or  all  of  them  fell  iuto  the  King's  hands, 
and  materially  influenced  him  in  bring- 
ing  the   venerable   Countess    to  the 
scaffold,  f 

•  See  page  425.  t  See  page  457. 


In  1533,  misfortunes  fell  heavily  on 
the  cruelly  separated  Queen  and  Princess. 
The  King  made  public  his  marriage  with 
Anne  I  oleyn ;  Xatheriue's  marriage  was 
formally  annulled  by  Cranmer,  and 
Anne  I  oleyn  crowned.  Although  these 
adversities  induced  the  repudiated  Queen 
to  frequently  write  to  her  daughter,  for 
whose  welfare  she  now  only  lived,  her 
pen  was  always  guided  by  the  hand  of 
prudence  ana  judgment — her  counsel 
wise  and  holy.  As  a  specimen,  we  sub- 
join the  following  epistle,  without  date, 
but  probably  written  about  the  middle 
of  the  year  1533. 

"  Daughter, 

M  I  heard  such  tidings 
this  day,  that  I  do  perceive,  if  it  be  true, 
the  time  is  near  that  Almighty  God  will 
provide  for  you ;%  and  1  am  very  glad 
of  it,  for  I  trust  that  he  doth  handle 
you  with  a  good  love.    I  beseech  you 
agree  to  his  pleasure  with  a  merry  heart, 
and  be  vou  sure  that  without  fail  he  will 
not  suffer  you  to  perish,  if  you  beware 
to  offend  him.    I  pray  God  you,  good 
daughter,  to  offer  yourself  to  him,  if  any 
pangs  come  to  you  shrive  yourself,  first 
make  yourself  clean,  take  heed  of  his 
commandments,  and  keep  them  as  near 
as  he  will  give  you  grace  to  do,  for  then 
you  are  sure  armed.    And  if  this  lady 
do  come  to  you  as  it  is  spoken,  if  she 
do  bring  you  a  letter  from  the  Kin*r,  I 
am  sure  in  the  self  same  letter  you  shall 
be  commanded  what  you  shall  do. 
Answer  you  with  few  words,  obeying 
the  King,  your  father,  in  everything ; 
save  only  that  you  will  not  offend  God 
and  lose  your  soul,  and  go  no  further 
with  learning  and  disputation  in  the 
matter,  and  wheresoever,  and  in  what- 
soever company  you  shall  come,  obey  the 
King's  commandment,  speak  few  words, 
and  meddle  nothing.    I  will  send  you 
two  books  in  Latin ;  one  shall  be  De 
Vita  Christi  with  the  declaration  of 
gospels,  and  the  other  the  Epistles  of 

%  Probably  the  sentence  of  the  Pope  made 
public  in  the  July  of  this  year  (1533).  annul- 
ling the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Anne  Bo- 
ley*,  aud  excommunicating  them,  if  they 
continued  to  live  together  as  man  and  wife, 
and,  consequently,  legitimatizing  Mary's 
birth. 
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Saint  Hierome  [Jerome],  that  he  did  write 
always  to  Paula  and  Eustochium,  and  in 
them  trust  you  shall  see  good  things.  And 
sometimes,  for  your  recreation,  use  your 
virginals  or  lute  if  you  have  any ;  but 
one  thing  specially  I  desire  you  for  the 
love  that  you  owe  to  God  and  unto  me,  to 
keep  your  heart  with  a  chaste  mind,  and 
your  body  from  all  ill  and  wanton  com- 
pany. Not  thinking  nor  desiring  any 
husband  for  Christ's  passion,  neither 
determine  yourself  to  any  manner  of 
living  until  this  troublesome  time  be 
past,  for  I  dare  make  you  sure  that  you 
shall  see  a  very  good  end,  and  better 
than  you  can  desire.  I  would  to  God,  good 
daughter,  that  you  did  know  with  how 
good  a  heart  I  do  write  this  letter  unto 

fou ;  I  never  did  one  with  a  better,  for 
perceive  very  well  that  God  loveth 


you.  I  beseech  Him  of  His  goodness  to 

continue  it ;  and  if  it  shall  fortune  that 
you  shall  have  nobody  to  be  with  you 
of  your  acquaintance,  I  think  it  best 
you  keep  your  keys  yourself,  for  whoso- 
ever it  js  [meaning  whosoever  kept 
her  keys]  so  shall  be  done  as  shall  please 
them.  And  now  you  shall  begin,  and 
by  likelihood  I  shall  follow ;  I  set  not  a 
rush  by  it,  for  when  they  have  done  the 
uttermost  they  can,  then  I  am  sure  of 
amendment.  I  pray  you  recommend 
me  unto  my  good  lady  of  Salisbury,  and 
pray  her  to  have  a  good  heart,  for  we 
never  come  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
but  by  troubles.  Daughter,  wheresoever 
you  become  take  no  pain  to  send  to  me, 
for  if  I  may  I  will  send  to  you. 
"  By  your  loving  mother, 

"Katherine  the  Queen.* 


CHAPTER  II. 


Mary  present  at  the  birth  of  Elizabeth—She  refute*  to  call  her  Princess-— Offend* 
her  father— Js  required  to  relinquish  her  title  and  dignity — Vainly  remonstrates 
— Her  /household  dissolved—  IlUgitimatized — Resides  with  Elizabeth  at  Hunsdon 
— Severe  reverse* — Life  in  danger — Refused  to  visit  her  dying  mother — Decapi- 
tation of  Anne  Boleyn  changes  her  fortune— She  corresponds  with  Cromwell- 
Through  himt  writes  to  the  King  for  mercy — His  craft  prevail* — She  own*  her 
illegitimacy — Denies  her  religion — Is  pardoned — Permitted  to  call  Elizabeth  sister 
and  not  Princess — Household  restored— Privy  purse  expense*. 


HERE  is  every  pro- 
bability that  Mary 
was  present  at  the 
birth  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth.  The  fact, 
although  not  hinted 
at  by  the  chroniclers 
of  England,  is  re- 
corded by  Pollini,  and,  doubtless,  the 
law  of  England  then,  as  now,  required 
that  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown 
should  be  present  at  the  birth  of  an 
heir  apparent.  At  this  trying  period, 
when  Mary,  trained  from  her  birth  to 
be  frank  and  candid,  was  but  seventeen, 
and  as  yet  unskilled  in  policy  or  dupli- 
city, the  court  gossips,  ever  ready  to 
promote  strife,  wnispered  into  her  ears 
such  scandalous  tales  about  Anne  Uo- 
leyn,  that  in  an  unguarded  moment  of 
she  expressed  to  her  pre- 


sumed friends,  but  deadliest  foes,  a  be- 
lief that  the  infant  Elizabeth  was  not 
her  sister.  This  and  other  sentiments 
which  her  false  friends  wrung  from  her 
by  their  artifice,  were  imparted  with 
great  exaggeration  to  the  King.  De- 
spite the  warning  of  her  mother,  her  in- 
temperate zeal  to  protect  the  interests 
and  dignity  of  that  deeply-loved  parent 
had  evidently  induced  her  to  overstep 
the  bounds  of  discretion.  Her  father 
chided  and  threatened  her,  but  without 
effect.  She  removed  towards  the  end 
of  September  to  Beaulieu,*  and  a  few 
days  afterwards,  her  chamberlain,  Hussy, 
delivered  a  message  from  the  council 
commanding  her  to  relinquish  the  title 
and  dignity  of  Princess,  to  forbid  her 
servants  to  address  her  as  such,  and  to 
immediately  depart  to  Hatfield,  where 

•  Now  NswnaU,  i 
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the  numry  of  her  infant  half-sister  was 
about  to  be  established.  The  blood  of 
Mary  boiled  on  receiving  this  order,  and, 
as  it*  was  not  accompanied  by  a  formal 
letter  from  the  King  or  the  council,  she 
objected  to  its  legality.  This  objection 
was  imparted  bv  Hussey  in  a  dispatch  to 
the  council*  who  instantly  forwarded  a 
formal  letter,  signed  by  the  comptroller 
of  the  King's  household,  which  they 
commanded  him  to  place  in  Mary's  hands, 
ordering  her  to  immediately  retire  from 
Beaulieu  to  Hertford  castle.*  This  in- 
vasion of  Mary's  right  of  succession,  pro- 
duced two  letters  from  her,  one  to  the 
council,  the  other  to  the  King.  To  the 
council,  she,  with  more  boldness  and  can- 
dour than  policy,  says :  u  My  conscience 
will  in  nowise  suffer  me  to  take  any 
otherf  than  myself  for  Princess,  or  for 
the  King's  daughter  born  in  lawful  ma- 
trimony •  •  •  If  I  should  do  other- 
wise, I  should  slander  the  deed  of  our 
mother  the  holy  church,  and  the  Pope, 
who  is  the  judge  in  this  matter  and  none 
other,  and  should  also  dishonour  the 
King  my  father  and  the  Queen  my  mo- 
ther, and  falsely  confess  myself  a  bas- 
tard, which  God  defend  1  should  do, 
since  the  Pope  has  not  so  declared  it  by 
his  sentence  definitive,  to  whose  final 
judgment  I  submit  myself."  A  proof 
that  the  ill-used  Princess,  at  this  time, 
considered  Elizabeth  as  bastard  born. 
To  the  King,  she,  in  a  more  cautious 
strain,  writes : — 

M  This  morning  a  letter  was  brought 
to  my  chamberlain,  ordering  me  to  re- 
move to  the  Castle  of  Hertford,  wherein 
I  was  mentioned  not  as  the  Prin- 
cess, but  only  as  the  Lady  Mary,  the 
King's  daughter ;  which  when  I  heard 
I  greatly  marvelled,  trusting  verily 
that  your  grace  was  not  privy  to  the 
same  letter  as  concerning  the  leaving 
out  of  the  name  of  Princess ;  forasmuch 
as  I  doubt  not  that  your  grace  doth  take 
mo  for  your  lawful  daughter  born  in 
true  matrimony,  wherefore,  if  I  were  to 

*  The  King  and  his  council  were  as  yet  un- 
decided as  to  where  the  infant  establishment 
of  the  Princess  Elisabeth  should  be  fixed  ;  but 
they  had  fully  resolved  to  disinherit  Mary, 
brvAk  up  her  establishment,  and  allow  her  no 
i ,  m  ,  u ,   .  m  i o  nursery  palace  of  her  half-sister. 


say  anything  to  the  contrary  I  should 
in  my  conscience  run  into  the  displea- 
sure of  God,  which  I  hope  assuredly  that 
your  grace  would  not  that  I  should  so 
do.  In  all  other  things,  I  will  ever  be 
to  your  grace  an  humble  and  obedient 
daughter  and  handmaid.  From  your 
manor  of  Beaulieu,  October  the 
u  By  your  Highness's  most 

"  Humble  daughter, 


By  these  letters  Mary  only 

? revoked  the  King's  anger  against  her. 
fer  princely  establishment  at  Beaulieu 
was  precipitately  dissolved.    James  the 
Fifth  of  Scotland,  who  at  this  period  so- 
licited her  hand  in  marriage,  was  promptly 
refused ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1534  the 
parliament  completed  her  degradation 
by  illegitimatizing  her,  and  settled  the 
crown  on  Henry's  children  by  Anne 
Boleyn.    Deprived  of  all  her  valued  at- 
tendants and  associates,  even  to  the 
venerable  Countess  of  Salisbury,  and 
located  more  like  a  condemned  prisoner 
than  an  innocent  Princess  at  Hunsdon, 
the  nursery  palace  of  that  infant  sister 
whom  she  believed  had  been  born  out  of 
wedlock,  and  on  whom  was  lavished  all 
the  rank  and  magnificence  of  which  she 
had  just  been  so  unjustly  deprived,  Mary 
endured  a  trial,  great  indeed,  but  which 
her  then  innocent,  pure-purposed  heart 
bravely  withstood.    Instead  of  hating 
or  injuring  her  rival  half-sister,  she 
beguiled  her  sorrows  by  dandling,  kiss- 
ing, and  kindly  caressing  the  innocent 
babe.    And  what  is  further  remarkable, 
at  this  very  time  Anne  Boleyn  heaped  all 
imaginary  insults  on  the  unfortunate 
Mary ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  ex- 
hort a  promise  from  the  King,  that  he 
would  kill  Mary  rather  than  permit  her 
to  reign  to  the  exclusion  of  Anne's  pro- 

§eny — conduct  which  the  ill-fated  Anne 
eeply  repented  of  at  the  hour  of  her 
death.  J  Fortunately  for  Mary,  the 
heavy  dolorous  period  she  passed  at 
Hunsdon,  was  somewhat  lightened  by 
the  presence  of  her  old  attendant  Mar- 
garet Bryant — chosen  by  Anne  Boleym 
as  governess  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth — 
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and  a  few  other  genial  spirits,  who  both 
pitied  and  respected  her.    As  to  the 
King,  he  muttered  against  her  such  ter- 
rible threats,  that  his  obsequious  coun- 
cil secretly  meditated  bringing  her  to 
the  block;  and  his  treasurer,  Fitzwilliam, 
had  the  revolting  boldness  to  openly 
declare,  that  if  her  obstinacy  continued, 
he  hoped  to  see  her  head  struck  from 
her  shoulders,  that  he  might  kick  it 
about  as  a  foot-ball;  indeed,  several 
historians  assure  us,  that  it  was  only  the 
kindly  intercession  of  Cranmer  that  saved 
her  from  so  ignoble  an  end.   As  it  was, 
her  coffers  were  ransacked,  her  papers 
and  writings  seized  and  sent  to  Cromwell, 
and  several  of  her  friends  examined  and 
imprisoned,  for  communicating  with  her 
and  calling  her  Princess,  after  she  had 
been  deprived  of  that  title.    The  death 
of  her  mother  in  1536,  without  her  being 
permitted  to  bid  an  oral  farewell  to  that 
best-beloved  and  tenderest  of  Darents,  in 
itself  an  agonizing  affliction,  led  to  her 
being  treated  with  such  gross  indignity, 
that  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth 
loudly  complained  to  the  English  court 
of  the  "  tnisentreaty  of  the  Princess 
Mary ;"  and  all  Europe  feared  for  her 
safety.  Edward  Harwell,  the  English  am- 
bassador at  Venice,  in  a  letter  adressed  to 
Thomas  Starkey,  February,  1536,  says : 
44  The  news  of  the  old  Queen's  death  hath 
been  here  divulged  more  than  ten  days 
past,  and  taken  sorrowfully,  not  without 
grievous  lamentation,  for  she  was  incre- 
dibly dear  to  all  men  for  her  good  fame, 
which  is  in  great  glory  amongst  all  ex- 
terior nations.     Her  death  has  occa- 
sioned great  oblique,  and  all  fear  that  the 
royal  girl  Mary  will  briefly  follow  her 
mother.    I  assure  you  men  speaketh 
here  tragic  of  these  matters,  which  are 
not  to  be  touched  by  letter." 

Matters,  however,  remained  in  this 
state  but  for  a  brief  period.  "Within 
four  months  after  the  death  of  Queen 
Katherine,  Anne  Boleyn  was  brought  to 
the  block.  The  last  evening  of  her  ex- 
istence the  unfortunate  Anne  implored 
Lady  Kingston  to  go  in  her  name  to  the 
Princess  Mary,  and  beg  of  her  to  forgive 
the  many  wrongs  which  she  had  done 
her.  Lady  Kingston  complied  with  the 
Queen's  dying  request,  and  Mary,  heart- 


sick at  the  seclusion  and  degradation  she 
had  so  long  suffered,  took  advantage  of 
her  visit  to  write  to  Cromwell,  implor- 
ing him  to  obtain  for  her  the  blessing 
and  favour  of  her  father  the  King's 
grace.  In  this  letter,  dated  Hunsdon, 
May  the  twenty-sixth,  she  says :  44 1  per- 
ceive that  nobody  durst  speak  for  me  as 
long  as  that  woman  [meaning  Anne 
Boleyn]  lived  who  is  now  gone ;  whom 
I  pray  our  Lord  of  His  great  mercy  to 
forgive.  Wherefore,  now  she  is  gone, 
I  desire  you,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  be 
a  suitor  for  me  to  the  King's  grace. 
Moreover,  I  desire  you  to  accept  mine 
evil  writing,  for  1  have  not  done  so  much 
this  two  year  or  more ;  nor  could  have 
found  the  means  to  do  it  at  this  time, 
but  by  ray  Lady  Kingston's  being  here." 
This  letter — an  evidence  that  Man'  had 
for  two  years  been  deprived  of  writing 
materials,  and  precisely  the  instrument 
the  scheming  Cromwell  desired  at  this 
time  to  receive  from  the  degraded  Prin- 
cess; his  wish  being  to  impress  her 
with  a  belief  that  her  ill-treatment  was 
to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  ill  offices 
of  Anne  Boleyn — was  followed  by  an 
intimation  that  she  might  write  to  her 
royal  sire,  provided  she  did  so  with  be- 
coming respect.  She  accordingly  ad- 
dressed to  the  King  the  following  epistle, 
which,  allowing  for  the  slavish  servility 
demanded  by  the  Sovereign,  so  abounds 
with  flattery  and  supplication,  that  Mary, 
to  have  penned  it,  must  have  resolved, 
now  that  her  mother  was  dead,  to, 
at  almost  any  sacrifice,  win  back  her 
father's  lost  affections.  She  thus  pro- 
ceeds :— 

44  Most  humbly  prostrate  before  the 
feet  of  your  most  excellent  Majesty,  your 
most  humble,  faithful,  and  obedient  sub- 
ject, which  hath  so  extremely  offended 
your  most  Gracious  Highness,  that  mine 
heavy  and  fearful  heart  dare  not  presume 
to  call  you  father ;  nor  your  Majesty 
hath  any  cause  by  my  deserts,  saving 
the  benignity  of  your  most  blessed  nature 
doth  Burmount  all  evils,  offences,  and 
trespasses ;  and  is  ever  merciful  and 
reacfy  to  accept  the  penitent  calling  for 
grace  in  any  convenient  time.  Having 
received  this  Thursday,  at  night,  certain 
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lctten  from  Mr.  Secretary,  as  well  ad- 
vising me  to  make  my  humble  submis- 
•ion  immediately  to  yourself;  which, 
because  I  durst  not  without  your  graci- 
ous licence  presume  to  do  before,  I  lately 
sent  unto  him  as  signifying  that  your 
most  merciful  heart  and  fatherly  pity 
had  granted  me  your  blessing,  with  con- 
dition that  I  should  persevere  in  that  I 
had  commenced  and  begun  ;  and  that  I 
should  not  eftsoons  offend  your  Majesty 
by  the  denial  or  refusal  of  any  such  ar- 
ticles and  commandments,  as  it  may 

tM  your  Highness  to  address  unto  me, 
the  perfect  trial  of  my  heart,  and  in- 
ward affection  for  the  perfect  declaration 
of  the  bottom  of  my  heart  and  stomach. 

"  First,  I  acknowledge  myself  to  hare 
most  unkindly  and  unnaturally  offended 
your  most  excellent  Highness,  in  that  I 
hare  not  submitted  myself  to  your  most 
just  and  virtuous  laws,  and  for  my  of- 
fences therein,  which  I  must  confess  were 
in  me  a  thousand-fold  more  grievous 
than  they  could  be  in  any  other  living 
creature,  I  put  myself  wholly  and  en- 
tirely to  your  gracious  mercy,  at  whose 
hand  I  cannot  receive  that  punishment 
for  the  same  that  I  have  deserved. 

44  Secondly,  to  open  mine  heart  to 
vour  Grace  in  these  things  which  I  have 
heretofore  refused  to  condescend  unto, 
and  have  now  written  with  mine  own 
hand,  sending  the  same  to  your  High- 
ness herewith  ;  I  shall  never  beseech 
your  Grace  to  have  pity  and  compassion 
of  me  if  ever  you  shall  perceive  that  I 
shall  privily  or  apertly  vary  or  alter 
from  one  piece  of  that  I  have  written 
and  subscribed;  or  refuse  to  confirm, 
ratify,  or  declare,  the  same  where  your 
Majesty  shall  appoint  me. 

44  Thirdly,  as  I  have,  and  shall,  know- 
ing your  excellent  learning,  virtue,  wis- 
dom, and  knowledge,  put  my  soul  into 
your  direction,  and  by  the  samo  hath 
and  will  in  all  things  from  henceforth 
direct  my  conscience ;  so  my  body  I  do 
wholly  commit  to  your  mercy  and  fa- 
therly pity,  desiring  no  state,  no  condi. 
tion,  nor  no  meaner  degree  of  living, 
but  such  as  your  Grace  shall  appoint 
me,  knowlcdging  and  confessing  that 
my  state  cannot  be  so  vile,  as  either  the 
extremity  of  justice  would  appoint  unto 


me,  or 

or  deserved. 

u 


your  Grace 
command  me  to  do,  touching  any  of 
these  points,  either  for  things  past,  pre- 
sent, or  to  come,  I  shall  as  gladly  do  the 
same  as  your  Majesty  shall  command  me. 
Most  humbly,  therefore,  beseeching  your 
mercy,  most  gracious  Sovereign,  Lord, 
and  benign  Father,  to  have  pity  and 
compassion  of  your  miserable  and  sor- 
rowful child,  and  with  the  abundance 
of  your  inestimable  goodness  so  to  over- 
come mine  iniquity  towards  God,  your 
Grace,  and  your  whole  realm,  as  I  may 
feel  some  sensible  token  of  reconciliation, 
which,  God  is  my  judge,  I  only  desire 
without  other  respect,  to  whom  I  shall 
daily  pray  for  the  preservation  of  your 
Highness,  with  the  Queen's  Grace,  and 
that  it  may  please  him  to  send  you  issue. 

44  From  Hunsdon,  this  Thursday,  at 
eleven  of  the  clock  at  night. 
44  Your  Grace's  most  humble 

44  and  Obedient  Daughter 


Slavishly  humble  and  servile  as  this 
epistle  was  in  tone  and  spirit,  the  royal 
despot  did  not  condescend  to  reply  to' it. 
In  fact,  it  being  the  policy  of  Cromwell, 
whose  son's  wife  was  the  sister  of  Jane 
Seymour,  to  prevent  the  chance  of  the 
Princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth  becoming 
rivals  in  the  succession  to  that  Queen's 
progeny,  he  resolved,  by  working  upon 
the  despotic  disposition  of  the  King, 
and  by  only  relaxing,  not  destroying, 
the  rigour  of  the  broken-spirited  Mary's 
restraint,  to  make  that  Princess  fully 
acquiesce  in  her  own  ^legitimization — 
a  difficult  game,  but  one  which  the 
crafty  secretary  worked  out  with  skill 
and  success. 

In  her  next  letter,  dated  the  first  of 
June,  Mary  congratulated  the  King  and 
Jane  Seymour — with  Jane  she  had  been 
for  some  time  previously  on  terms  of  ac- 
quaintanceship, if  not  friendship— on 
tneir  recent  marriage  and  at  the  same 
time  she  wrote  to  Cromwell,  thanking 
him  for  obtaining  permission  for  her  to 
write  to  the  King,  and  imploring  him  to 
continue  his  good  offices  till  his  Grace 
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should  forgive  her,  and  permit  her  to 
approach  him  as  her  fatner.  None  of 
these  letters  received  an  answer  from  the 
King.  Another,  addressed  in  the  same 
imploring  strain  to  her  father,  and  one 
to  Cromwell,  produced  a  visit  from 
"Wriothesly  and  two  others  of  the  privy 
council,  who  ur^ed  her  to  submit  to  the 
King  in  all  things,  and  obtained  from 
her  a  verbal  confession,  but  what  this 
confession  was  is  not  known.  This  visit 
took  place  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June, 
and  on  the  following  day  Mary  wrote 
to  her  father  as  follows  :— 

"  Most  humbly,  obediently,  and  gladly, 
lying  at  the  feet  of  your  most  excellent 
Majesty,  my  most  dear  and  benign  fa- 
ther and  sovereign  lord  —  I  have  this 
day  perceived  your  gracious  clemency 
and  merciful  pity  to  have  overcome  my 
most  unkind  unnatural  proceedings  to- 
wards vou  and  your  most  just  and  vir- 
tuous laws,  the  great  and  inestimable 
joy  whereof  I  cannot  express,  nor  have 
anything  worthy  to  be  again  presented 
to  your  Majesty,  for  the  same  your  fa- 
therly pity  extended  towards  me,  most 
ingrately  on  my  part,  abandoned  as 
much  as  in  me  lie,  but  my  poor  heart 
which  I  send  unto  your  Highness  to 
remain  in  your  hand,  to  be  for  ever  used, 
directed,  and  framed,  while  God  shall 
suffer  life  to  remain  in  it,  at  your  only 
pleasure,  most  humbly  beseeching  your 
grace  to  accept  and  receive  the  same, 
being  all  that  I  have  to  offer,  which 
shall  never  alter,  vary,  or  change,  from 
that  confession  and  submission  which  I 
have  made  unto  your  Highness  in  the 
presence  of  your  council,  and  others  at- 
tending upon  the  same,  for  whose  pre- 
servation, with  my  most  gracious  mo- 
ther, the  Queen,  I  shall  daily  pray  to 
God,  whom  eftsoons  I  beseech  to  send 
you  issue,  to  his  honour  and  the  comfort 
of  your  realm. 

r  From  Hunsdon,  the  twenty-sixth 
44  day  of  June,  your  Grace's  most 
44  humble  ana  obedient  daughter 
11  and  handmaid, 

44  Mart." 

About  this  timo,  Mary  sent  to  her  fa- 
ther several  letters,  which  the  wily  Crom- 


well either  dictated  or  corrected  for  her ; 
she  also  received  a  friendly  visit  from 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  as  a  token 
of  the  royal  favour,  the  Queen's  brother, 
Edward  Seymour,  waited  upon  her,  pre- 
sented her  with  a  beautiful  docile  palfrey, 
and  as  the  time  was  drawing  near  when 
etiquette  demanded  that  she  should  lay 
aside  the  deep  mourning  she  had  assumed 
on  the  death  of  her  beloved  mother,  assured 
her  that  the  King  would  willingly  sup- 
ply her  with  whatever  apparel  she  was 
pleased  to  order.  Despite  these  symp- 
toms of  royal  clemency,  Henry  had  not 
deigned  to  address  a  single  line  to  his 
anxious  daughter.  He  would  not  allow 
her  to  visit  him,  but  on  the  seventh  of 
July,  it  was  intimated  to  her,  that  she 
might  send  her  servant  to  him  with  let- 
ters  or  messages,  a  licence  which  she 
took  advantage  of  on  the  subsequent  day, 
by  sending  her  old  servant,  Randal  Dod, 
with  a  long  submissive  letter  to  her  fa- 
ther, composed  for  her,  it  is  believed,  by 
Cromwell,  in  which  she  says :  44  Most 
humbly  beseeching  your  Highness,  in 
case  I  be  over-hasty  in  sending  so  soon 
to  pardon  me,  and  to  think  that  I  would 
rather  bo  a  poor  chambcrcr  in  your  com- 
pany, than  be  heiress  to  your  mighty 
realm." 

As  both  the  King  and  Cromwell 
thought  that  by  this  time  the  spirit  of 
Mary  was  sufficiently  humbled,  she  was 
waited  upon  by  a  deputation  of  the  privy 
council,  more  numerous  and  formal  than 
the  previous  one.  But  their  demands 
that  she  would  acknowledge  the  illega- 
lity of  her  mother's  marriage,  her  own 
illegitimacy,  and  the  Kings  supremacy 
over  the  church  so  startled  her,  that 
bursting  into  tears,  she  exclaimed, 44  Must 
I  then  damn  ray  soul  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  my  fatner?"  and  pacing  the 
hall  in  deep  emotion,  ejaculated,  "  Oh ! 
it  is  horrible !  Indeed,  I  dare  not,  can- 
not, comply  with  these  bitter  requisi- 
tions." The  deputation  departed  as 
they  came,  but  they  had  no  sooner  gone, 
than  she  wrote  to  Cromwell  for  counsel, 
and  in  reply  he  addressed  her  a  most  un- 
feeling and  insolent  letter.  After  soundly 
rating  her  for  daring  to  oppose  the  wiil 
of  the  council,  he  proceeds,  44  As  God  is 
my  witness,  I  think  you  a  most  obsti- 
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Date  and  obdurate  woman,  deserving  the 
reward  of  malice  in  the  extremity  of 
miswhiff,  1  dare  not  ojwn  my  lips  to 
mention  yon,  nnleas  I  hare  ground  to 
make  it  appear  that  you  have  repented 
of  vour  miserable  ingratitude  and  un- 
kindness.  Therefore  I  have  sent  you  a 
book  of  articles,  whereunto  if  yon  set 
your  hand  and  subscribe  your  name,  yon 
will  undoubtedly  please  God ;  and  upon 
the  receipt  thereof  again  from  you  with 
a  letter,  declaring  that  you  think  in 
heart  what  you  have  subscribed  with 
hand,  I  shall,  eftsoons,  venture  to  speak 
for  your  reconciliation.  But  if  you  will 
not  leave  off  your  sinister  councils,  which 
hare  brought  you  to  the  point  of  utter 
undoing,  I  take  my  leave  of  you  for 
ever,  as  the  most  ungrateful,  unnatural, 
and  obstinate  of  women,  both  to  God 
and  to  your  dear  and  benign  father,  the 
King.  I  advise  you  to  nothing  but 
what  I  know  to  be  your  bounden  duty, 
and  if  you  do  it  not,  you  will  render 
yourself  unfit  to  live  in  a  Christian  con- 
gregation, of  which  I  am  so  convinced 
that  I  refuse  the  mercy  of  Christ  if  it  is 
not  true." 

This  extraordinary  epistle  obtained  for 
Cromwell  a  triumph  he  had  sought  with 
such  consummate  finesse,  that  his  real 
purpose,  that  of  securing  the  succession 
to  the  sister  of  his  own  son's  wife,  was 
alike  hid  from  the  King  and  his  already 
half  -  forgiven  daughter.  Intimidated 
and  confounded,  ill  in  body  and  ha- 
rassed in  mind,  the  persecuted  Princess 
again  made  a  desperate  effort,  and  this 
time  succeeded  in  swallowing  the  bitter 
pill.  She  signed  what  Cromwell  was 
pleased  to  name  the  book  of  articles, 
which  we  here  subjoin,  as  a  memento  of 
that  minister's  craft  and  selfishness,  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  paternal  tyranny, 
and  of  Mary's  moral  weakness. 

"  The  confession  of  me,  the  Lady 
Mary,  made  upon  certain  points  and  ar- 
ticles under- written,  in  the  which,  as  I 
do  now  plainly  and  with  all  mine  heart 
confess  and  declare  mine  inward  sentence, 
belief,  and  iudjpicnt,  with  a  due  con- 
formity of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  bo  minding  for  ever  to  persist 
and  continue  in  this  determination,  with- 


out change,  alteration,  or  variance,  I  do 
most  humbly  beseech  the  King's  High- 
ness, my  father,  whom  I  have  obsti- 
nately and  inobediently  offended  in  the 
denial  of  the  same,  heretofore  to  forgive 

bis  most  gracious  mercy. 

44  First,  I  confess  and  acknowledge  the 
King's  Majesty  to  be  my  sovereign  Lord 
and  King,  in  the  imperial  crown  of  this 
realm  of  England,  and  do  submit  my- 
self to  his  Highness,  and  to  all  and  sin- 
gular laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  as 
becometh  a  true  and  faithful  subject,  to 
do  which,  I  shall  also  obey,  keep,  ob- 
serve, advance,  and  maintain,  according 
to  my  bounden  duty,  with  all  the  power, 
force,  and  qualities  that  God  hath  en- 
dued me  with  during  my  life, 

44  Hast." 

"Item,  I  do  recognize,  accept,  take, 
repute,  and  acknowledge  the  King's 
Highness  to  be  supreme  head  in  earth  un- 
der Christ  of  the  Church  of  England; 
and  do  utterly  refuse  the  Bishop  of 
Rome's  pretended  authority,  power,  and 
jurisdiction,  within  this  realm,  hereto- 
fore usurped  according  to  the  laws  and 
statutes  made  in  that  behalf,  and  of  all 
the  King's  true  subjects,  numbly  re- 
ceived, admitted,  obeyed,  kept,  and  ob- 
served ;  and  also  do  utterly  renounce  and 
forsake  all  manner  of  remedy,  interest, 
and  advantage,  which  I  may  by  any 
means  claim  by  the  Bishop  of  Home's 
laws,  process,  jurisdiction,  or  sentence, 
at  this  present  time  or  in  any  wise  h  ere- 
'  after,  by  any  manner  of  title,  colour, 
i  mean,  or  case,  that  is,  shall,  or  can  be 
devised  for  that  purpose. 

"Maby." 

a 

"  Item,  I  do  freely,  frankly,  and  for 
the  discharge  of  my  duty  towards  God, 
the  King's  Highness,  and  his  laws,  with- 

•  out  other  respect,  recognize  and  acknow- 
■  ledge  that  the  marriage  heretofore  had 
:  between  his  Majesty  and  my  mother,  the 
\  late  Princess  Dowager,  was,  by  God's  law 
,  and  man's  law,  incestuous  and  unlawful 

44  Man." 

i 

t      Before  heaping  a  wholesale  blame  on 

•  Mary  for  signing  these  degrading  arti- 
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cles,  we  must  remember  that  the  death 
of  Anne  Boleyu,  and  the  degradation  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  placed  her  a  step 
nearer  to  the  throne  than  she  was  at  the 
period  of  her  mother's  demise ;  conse- 

Ently,  was  the  succession  the  great  ob- 
of  her  ambition,  policy  would  not 
e  permitted  her  to  voluntarily  relin- 
quish tier  claims  thereto,  which,  in  fact, 
she  did,  by  deliberately  signing  the  third 
of  these  articles.  It  therefore  appears 
probable  that  she  renounced  her  rights 
for  no  personal  motive  beyond  that  of 
regaining  the  lost  affections  of  her  only 
surviving  parent,  doubtless  expecting, 
that  that  parent  would  at  his  death,  if 
not  before,  acknowledge  her  as  his  first- 
born, and  restore  her  to  her  rights ;  a 
policy  more  weak  than  wicked,  and  if 
not  to  be  commended,  at  least  not  de- 
serving, as  some  party  writers  would 
have  us  believe,  of  censure,  the  bitterest, 
severest. 

On  tho  twenty-first  of  July,  Wrio- 
thesly,  by  Cromwell's  orders,  waited 

ri  her  to  ascertain  if  she  had  signed 
articles,  and  brought  her  an  assu- 
rance, that  in  the  event  of  her  compli- 
ance, her  household  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  she  should  no  longer  bo  com- 
pelled to  call  Elizabeth  princess,  but 
only  sister.  With  the  much-desired, 
duly  signed  articles,  she  sent  the  follow- 
ing* humble,  lowly-spirited  epistle: — 

The  Princes*  Mary  to  Cromwell. 
M  Good  Mr.  Secretary,  how  much  am 
I  bound  unto  you,  which  have  not  only 
travelled  when  I  was  almost  drowned  in 
folly,  to  recover  me  before  I  sunk,  and 
was  utterly  past  recovery,  and  so  to  pre- 
sent me  to  the  face  of  grace  and  mercy, 
but  also  desisteth  not  .sit hence  with  your 
good  and  wholesome  counsels  so  to  arm 
me  from  any  relapse,  that  I  cannot,  un- 
less I  were  too  wilful  and  obstinate, 
{whereof  now  there  is  no  spark  in  me), 
fall  again  into  any  danger ;  but  leaving 
the  recital  of  your  goodness  apart,  which 
I  cannot  recount,  I  answer  to  the  par- 
ticularities of  your  credence,  sent  by  my 
friend,  Mr.  Wriothesly.  First,  concern- 
ing the  Princess  (so  I  think  I  must  call 
her  yet,  for  I  would  be  loth  to  offend),  I 
"  at  her  entry  to  that  name  and 


honour,  to  call  her  sister,  but  it  was  re- 
fused unless  i  would  also  add  the  other 
title  unto  it,  which  I  denied,  not  then 
more  obstinately  than  I  am  now  sorry 
for  it,  for  that  1  did  therein  offend  my 
most  gracious  father  and  his  just  laws. 
And  now  that  you  think  it  meet,  I  shall 
never  call  her  by  other  name  than  sister. 
Touching  the  nomination  of  such  women 
as  I  would  have  about  me ;  surely,  Mr. 
Secretary,  what  men  or  women  soever 
the  King's  Highness  shall  appoint  to 
wait  on  me,  without  exception,  shall  be 
to  me  right  heartily  and  without  respect 
welcome ;  albeit,  to  express  my  mind  to 
you,  whom  I  think  worthy  to  be  ac- 
cepted, for  their  faithful  service  done  to 
the  King's  Majesty  and  to  me,  sithence 
they  came  into  my  company,  I  promise 
you,  on  my  faith,  Margaret  ltaynton 
and  Susanna  Claricncieux  have  in  every 
condition  used  themselves  as  faithfully, 
painfully,  and  diligently,  as  ever  did  wo- 
men in  such  a  case :  as  sorry  when  I  was 
not  so  conformable  as  became  me,  as 
glad  when  I  inclined  anything  to  my 
duty  as  could  be  demised.  One  other 
there  is  that  was  some  time  my  maid, 
whom  for  her  virtue  I  love,  and  could  bo 

Cto  have  in  my  company,  that  is, 
Brown ;  and  here  be  all  that  I  will 
recommend,  and  yet  my  estimation  of 
this  shall  be  measured  at  the  King's 
Highness,  my  most  merciful  father's 
pleasure  and  appointment,  as  reason  is. 

"  For  mine  opinion  touching  pilgri- 
mages, purgatory,  rcliques,  and  such- 
like, I  assure  you  I  have  none  at  all,* 
but  such  as  I  shall  receive  from  him 
that  hath  mine  whole  heart  in  keeping, 
that  is,  the  Kind's  most  gracious  High- 
ness, my  most  benign  father,  who  shall 
imprint  in  the  same,  touching  these  mat- 
ters and  all  others,  what  his  inestimable 

*  This  sentence  la  a  piece  of  slavish  hypo- 
crisy. Mary  had  an  opinion,  and  a  bigoted 
one,  on  these  vexed  subjects  of  religions  cere- 
monials; and  although  she  respected  her  fa- 
ther, she  surely  could  not,  at  least  before  this 
letter  was  penned,  July,  1546,  have  thought 
him  a  monarch  of  inestimable  virtue,  how- 
ever learned  and  wise  she  might  have  deemed 
him.  However,  Mary  lived  in  an  age  when 
hypocrisy  and  servile  flattery  were  the  vogue, 
and  in  this  respect  she  has,  perhaps,  gone 
scarcely  so  far  as  her  sister  Elizabeth,  as 

Willi 
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virtue,  high  wisdom,  and  excellent 
learning  shall  think  convenient,  and  li- 
mit unto  me,  to  whose  presence  I  pray 
God  I  may  once  more  come  ere  I  die, 
for  every  day  is  a  year,  till  I  may  have 
the  fruition  of  it.  [Beseeching  you, 
good  Mr.]  Secretary,  to  continue  mine 
humble  suit  for  the  same,  and  for  all 
other  things  whatsoever  they  be,  to  re- 
pute my  heart  so  firmly  knit  to  his  plea- 
sure, that  I  can  by  no  means  vary  from 
the  direction  ana  appointment  of  the 
same,  and  thus  most  heartily  fare  yon 
well.  From  Hunsdon,  this  Friday,  at 
ten  of  the  clock  at  night 
44  Your  assured  loving  friend, 
"During  my  life, 

"Mary." 

On  the  same  day  that  Mary  wrote  the 
uhove  epistle,  she  addressed  the  follow* 
ing  to  the  King  i — 

u  My  bounden  duty  most  humbly  re- 
membered to  your  most  excellent  Ma- 
jesty ;  whereas  I  am  unable  and  insuffi- 
cient  to  render  and  express  to  your 
Highness  those  most  hearty  and  humble 
thanks  for  your  gracious  mercy  and  fa- 
therly pity,  surmounting  mine  offences 
at  this  time  extended  towards  me,  I 
shall  prostrate  at  your  most  noble  feet, 
humbly  and  with  the  very  bottom  of  my 
stomaeh,  beseech  your  (irace  to  repute 
that  in  me,  which  in  my  poor  heart  re- 
maining in  your  most  noble  hand,  I  have 
conceived  and  professed  towards  your 
Grace,  whiles  the  breath  shall  remain  in 
my  body,  that  is,  that  as  I  am  now  in 
such  merciful  sort  recovered,  being  more 
than  almost  lost  with  mine  own  folly, 
that  your  Majesty  may  as  well  accept  me, 
justly  your  bounden  slave,  by  redemp- 
tion, as  your  most  humble,  faithful, 
and  obedient  child  and  subject,  by  the 
course  of  nature  planted  in  this  your 
most  noble  realm,  so  shall  I  for  ever  per- 
severe and  continue  towards  your  High- 
ness in  such  uniformity  and  due  obedi- 
ence, as  I  doubt  not,  but,  with  the  help 
of  God,  your  Grace  shall  sec  and  per- 
ceive a  will  and  intent  in  me  to  redouble 
agnin  that  hath  been  amiss  in  my  be- 
half, conformably  to  such  words  and 
writings  as  I  have  spoken  and  sent  unto  [ 


your  Highness,  from  the  which  I  will 
never  vary  during  my  life,  trusting  that 
your  grace  hath  conceived  that  opinion 
of  me,  which  to  remember  is  mine  only 
comfort ;  and  thus  I  beseech  our  Lord  to 
preserve  your  Grace  in  health,  with  my 
very  natural  mother,  the  Queen,  and  to 
send  yon  shortly  issue,  which  I  shall  as 
gladly  and  willingly  serve  with  my  hands 
under  their  feet,  as  ever  did  poor  subject 
their  most  gracious  sovereign. 

44  My  sister  Elizabeth  is  in  good 
health,  thanks  be  to  our  Lord,  and  such  a 
child  towards  us  as  I  doubt  not  but  your 
Highness  will  have  cause  to  rejoice  of,  in 
time  coming,  as  knowcth  Almighty  God. 

"  From   Uunsdon,  the  twenty-first 
day  of  July. 

'*  Your  Grace's  most  humble  and 
"  obedient  daughter  and 

14  faithful  subject, 

44  Maby." 

Mary's  kind  mention  of  the  little  Eli- 
sabeth in  this  letter,  exhibits  a  com- 
mendable proof  of  her  charitable,  affec- 
tionate disposition.  But  two  months 
rcviously,  Anne  Boleyn  had  been  bc- 
eaded  as  an  adulteress,  and  Elizabeth, 
her  only  surviving  child,  Henry  not 
only  disowned  as  a  Princess  of  the  line, 
but  also  treated  with  neglect  and  con- 
tempt. How  noble  then,  how  generous, 
was  it  of  Mary,  to  take  this  early  oppor- 
tunity to  reply  to  Anne  Boleyn's  dying 
entreaty  for  forgiveness,  by  commending 
her  unoffending  little  one  to  the  notice 
of  the  brutal-minded  monarch.  Mary 
having,  to  use  Cromwell's  words,  vo- 
luntarily signed  her  own  degradation, 
was  now  permitted  to  hold  a  joint  house- 
hold with  her  sister  Elizabeth.  Her  at- 
tendants and  servants,  selected  for  tho 
most  part  by  the  privy  council,  were 
twenty-eight  in  number.  They  became 
sincerely  attached  to  her,  and  only  re-  • 
linquishcd  her  service  by  the  command 
of  death.  Being  now  her  own  mistress, 
she  led  a  quiet,  sedate,  pious  life ;  be- 
sides history,  theology,  and  general 
literature,  she  studied  geography,  as- 
tronomy, mathematics,  and  natural  phi- 
losophy; a  portion  of  each  day  *ho 
devoted  to  too  exercise  of  religion, 
and  in  tho  evening  worked  with  her 
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needle,  or  played  on  the  lute  the  re- 

fals  or  the  virginals.  In  December, 
536,  she  was  admitted  to  the  so  anx- 
iously-desired presence  of  her  royal  fa- 
ther at  Richmond.  No  pen  has  detailed 
the  meeting,  but  to  the  long -estranged 
Princess  it  must  have  been  an  hour  of 
delight,  as  she  immediately  regained  a 
large  share  of  the  King's  former  affec- 
tions. In  the  diary  of  her  privy  purse 
expenses,  which  commence  from  this  pe- 
riod, are  entries  of  "  presents  from  the 
King  to  the  Princess  Mary,  as  tokens  of 
his  regard  for  her."  One  of  these  was 
a  bordering  for  a  dress,  of  rich  gold- 
smith's work,  and  another  was  a  gold 
pin  with  a  ruby  in  it.  About  the  twen- 
tieth of  December  the  court  removed  to 
Greenwich,  where  Mary  received  a  new 
year's  gift  of  fifty  pounds  from  the  Queen, 
one  of  great  value  from  Cromwell,  and 
others  of  less  account  from  Lord  Mor- 
ley — one  of  her  most  attached  literary 


friends — Lord  and  Lady  Beauchainp, 
and  the  ladies  Rochford  and  Salisbury. 
44  The  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  the  Prin- 
cess Mary,  a  work  most  ably  edited  by 
Sir  Frederick  Madden,  throws  great 
light  upon  her  private  character,  which 
our  historians  have  branded  as  infamous, 
but  whose  statements  these  truthful  re- 
cords, written  by  Mary  and  those  about 
her,  with  only  the  same  view  that  trades- 
men in  the  present  century  make  entries 
in  their  account  books,  fully  disprove. 
These  entries  speak  of  her  own  delicate 
health,  of  affection  for  her  sister  Eliza- 
beth, of  alms  to  the  poor  and  other  acta 
of  charity  and  kindness ;  but  of  cruelty 
or  malice,  or  evil  traits  of  character,  they, 
with  one  exception,  bear  no  record. 
This  exception  is  a  love  of  betting  and 
gambling,  which  she  doubtless  imbibed 
from  her  father  and  his  courtiers,  who 
it  is  well  known  delighted  in  and  ar- 
dently encouraged  those  vices. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Mary s  fondness  for  standing  godmother — Attends  the  birth  of  Prince  Edward — 
Standi  godmother  to  him— Is  chief  mourner  at  Jane  Seytnour's  funeral—Her 
trial*  in  1538-9 — Through  Cromwell,  she  receives  a  present  from  the  King— 
Vain  efforts  to  marry  her— Presents  to  Edward  and  Elizabeth— Futile  negotia- 
tion for  her  marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans— Site  is  restored  to  her  place  in  the 
succession— Stands  bridesmaid  to  Katherine  Parr— Attends  the  King  and  Queen 
in  their  progress— Assists  at  the  reception  of  the  Duke  De  Najera— Translates 
the  Paraphrases  of  St.  John— Death  of  Henry  the  Eighth— Mary  retires  to  the 
country— Suffers  from  iU  health— Writes  to  Elizabeth— Objects  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Protestant  Church  of  England— Visits  St  James' s— Denies  that  she 

At*  h*r  hnuAphrdii  nxxisttM  ths  Devonshire  rebels. 


ARLY  in  January, 
1537,  Mary  made  a 
short  visit  to  her 
former  residence  of 
Beaulicn.  She  re- 
turned in  February 
to  the  palace  at 
Westminster,  and 
shortly  afterwards  stood  godmother  to 
the  daughter  of  a  poor  citizen  of  Lon- 
don, named  Malvel ;  and  what  is  remark- 
able, such  was  her  fondness  for  filling 
this  holy  office,  that  during  this  same 
she  stood  sponsor  to  sixteen  chil- 


dren of  every  grade,  from  her  half-bro- 
ther Prince  Edward  down  to  the  off- 
springs of  humble  peasants,  many  of 
whom  were  orphans  dependent  on  her 
bounty. 

Mary  was  present  at  the  accouchement 
of  Queen  Jane  ;  she  took  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  with  her,  and  stood  sponsor  to 
Prince  Edward;*  to  whom  she  pre- 
sented a  gold  cup,  eave  the  large  sum  of 
thirty  pounds  to  the  Queen's  midwife 
and  nurse,  and  forty  shillings  in  alma 
the  day  the  Prince  was  born.   At  the 
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funeral  of  Jane  Seymour  she  appeared 
a*  chief  mourner,  and  whilst,  with  her 
ladies,  performing  44 lamentable  vigils" 
round  the  royal  corpse,  in  Hampton 
Court  Chapel,  in  murky  November,  she 
caught  a  severe  cold ;  and  after  suf- 
fering the  torments  of  a  terrible  tooth- 
ache, paid  Nicholas  Sampson,  the  King's 
surgeon,  for  drawing  one  of  her  teeth, 
three  pounds ;  an  enormous  fee,  and  only 
nine  shillings  and  two-pence  less  than 
the  sum  paid  to  Master  Francis,  the 
physician,  for  attending  Margaret  of 
Anjou  during  a  three  months'  perilous 
travail  in  1444*5.*  When  the  remains 
of  Queen  Jane  were  conveyed  in  solemn 
state  from  Hampton  Court  to  Windsor, 
Mary  rode  behind  the  car  on  a  steed 
trapped  with  black  velvet.  To  the  poor, 
who  begged  by  the  way-side,  she  distri- 
buted in  alms  thirty  shillings;  at  St. 
Gorge's  Chapel,  Windsor,  she  took  part 
in  tin'  obsequies  as  chief  mourner,  paid 
fur  thirteen  masses  for  the  repose  or  the 
departed  Queen's  soul,  gave  to  each  of  her 
chamberers  a  sovereign,  and  made  pre- 
sents to  the  other  officers  of  her  house- 
hold. 

Mary  remained  with  her  father  at 
Greenwich  till  Christmas,  when  the 
court  removed  to  Richmond,  where  she 
tarried  till  February,  1538,  when  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Hanworth,  giving  four  shil- 
lings and  four  pence  in  alms  on  the  way, 
and  paying  seven  shillings  to  pioneers  to 
render  the  road  thither  passable.  In 
the  summer  of  this  year  she  paid  several 
visits  to  Prince  Edward,  whose  infancy 
nt  this  period  she  watched  over  with  the 
care  and  fondness  of  a  mother ;  and 
about  the  same  time  she  took  into  her 
service  the  beautiful  Elizabeth  Fitz- 
gerald, celebrate  in  the  tender,  flowing 
verse  of  the  git  ted  hut  unfortunate  Surry, 
ns  the  fair  (Jeraldine. 

Continued  domestic  tranquillity  was 
not  to  be  the  lot  of  Man'-  The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries  drove  the  monks 
from  their  bonu  s,  nnd  led  to  fearful  in- 
surrections, which,  as  the  insurgents 
always  coupled  with  their  other  requests 
a  demand  that  Mary  should  be  restored 
to  her  rank  in  the  succession,  at  length 
so  excited  the  jealousy  of  her  father  and 
•  See  pajje  274. 


his  council,  that  her  establishment  waf 
broken  up  in  the  autumn  of  this  year. 
Whether  her  own  conduct  or  the  zeal  of 
the  papists  brought  this  misfortune  upon 
her,  is  a  mystery;  all  that  is  known, 
being  that  from  this  period  till  the  close 
of  the  year  1539  she  lived  in  a  state  of 
severe  restraint,  bordering  on  captivity, 
nt  Hertford  Castle,  with  tier  young  sis- 
ter Elizabeth.  Meanwhile  the  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  Lord  Montague,  the  Mar- 
quis and  the  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  and 
other  relations  and  friends  of  Reginald 
Pole,  now  cardinal,  were  arrested  and 
all  beheaded  or  utterly  ruined,  for  no 
other  crime  than  friendship  to  the  car- 
dinal, who,  by  supporting  the  just  claim 
of  Mary's  mother,  Katherine  of  Arragon, 
had  deeply  offended  King  Henry.  The 
agony  and  dejection  of  Mary  at  this 
period,  when  the  scaffold  was  reeking 
with  tho  blood  of  her  truest  and  best-be- 
loved friends,  may  be  more  easily  con- 
ceived than  detailed.  To  her  it  was 
another,  a  severe  trial ;  thanks  to  her 
good  mother,  she  from  infancy  had 
learned  to  bear  misfortune  with  resig- 
nation, or  doubtless  her  curdled  blood 
would  have  boiled  with  indignation,  and 
prompted  her  to,  at  all  hazards,  revenge 
the  wholesale,  the  cruel  execution  of  her 
many  friends. 

This  year  Mary  received  forty  pounds 
a  quarter  from  her  father ;  but  towards 
Christmas  her  finances  became  so  low, 
that  she  wrote  to  Cromwell,  and  through 
him  received  from  the  King  an  addi- 
tional one  hundred  pounds.  From  Crom- 
well she  frequently  received  little  pre- 
sents, and  for  years,  she  had  obtained 
her  supplies  through  his  bands;  she 
took  advice  or  a  scolding  from  him  in 
good  part ;  and  how  little  she  understood 
his  character  or  intentions  towards  her, 
may  be  gathered  from  tho  subjoined 
epistle,  which  sho  evidently  addressed 
to  the  crafty  minister  when  she  was  at 
her  futhcr's  court  in  1538. 

"  My  Lord, 
"  A  tier  my  most  hearty  commendations, 
because  1  cannot  conveniently  with  my 
mouth  render  unto  you  in  presence  those 
thanks  for  the  great  goodness  I  find  in 
you  daily  that  the  same  doth  worthily 
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deserve,  I  thought  it  my  part  of  congru- 
ence, at  least,  by  these  my  rude  letters, 
to  advertise  you,  that  of  my  good  will 
and  prayer  to  do  your  stead  or  pleasure, 
you  shall  be  ever  during  my  life  assured, 
which  I  trust  your  gentleness  will  yet 
accept  in  worth,  considering  it  is  all 
that  I  have  wherewith  to  repay  any  part 
of  that  charge  and  perfect  friendship 
that  I  have  and  do  find  in  you  :  heartily 
requiring  your  continuance,  which,  be- 
tides the  purchasing  of  my  tedious  suits 
wherewith  I  do  ever  molest  you,  shall 
be  my  great  comfort,  and  thus  I  be- 
seech God  to  send  you  as  well  to  fare,  as 
I  would  wish  myself. 
"  At  Richmond,  this  Thursday  night, 
u  Your  assured  loving  Friend 

"  during  my  life, 
it 


It  was  one  of  the  King's  hohhys  to 
negotiate  marriages  for  the  Princess 
Mary.  With  this  view,  a  treaty  was  en- 
teral into  in  1537  with  the  Prince  of 
Portugal ;  Henry  declaring,  that  as  he 
had  illcgitimatized  his  daughter  by  act 
of  parliament,  he  by  the  same  means 
could  restore  her  to  her  rank  in  the  succes- 
sion when  he  so  pleased.  The  suit  failed, 
and  in  the  following  year  Cromwell's 
efforts  to  unite  Mary  to  the  young  Duke 
of  Cleves  ended  in  the  unfortunate  mar- 
riage of  Anne  of  Cleves  to  Henry  the 
Eighth.  These  failures  so  little  dis- 
couraged the  King,  that  when  Duke 
Phillip  of  Havana,  who  was  a  supporter 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  visited  Eng. 
land  to  assist  at  the  wedding  of  Anne 
of  Cleves,  he  resolved  to  marry  the 
Princess  to  that  Duke.  The  Duke  ac- 
quiesced, and  Wriothesly,  who  was 
appointed  to  broach  the  subject  to  Mary, 
thus  reports  the  proceedings  to  Crom- 
well : — M  When  1  waited  on  my  Lady 
Mary's  £race,  and  opened  the  cause  of 
my  coming,  she  answered  me  that  the 
King's  Majesty  not  offended,  she  would 
wish  and  desire  never  to  enter  that 
kind  of  religion  [meaning  the  wedded 
state],  but  to  continue  still  a  maid  ;  yet, 
remembering  how  she  was  bound  to  be 
in  all  things  obedient  to  the  King,  and 
how  she  had  obliged  herself  to  the  same, 
she  committed  herself  to  his  Majesty, 


as  her  merciful  father  and  sovereign 
lord,  trusting  and  knowing  that  his 
goodness  and  wisdom  would  so  pro- 
vide for  her,  as  should  redound  to  his 
Grace's  honour,  and  to  her  own  quiet." 
Despite  the  refusal  contained  in  this 
letter,  the  Protestant  Duke  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Catholic  Mary,  conversed 
with  her,  kissed  her,  and  gave  her  a 
rich  diamond  cross.    Meanwhile,  Henry 
invested  Duke  Phillip  with  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,  called  him  son-in-law,  and 
settled  Mary's  portion  at  seven  thousand 
pounds;  indeed,  matters  went  so  far, 
that  the  wedding  day  was  about  to  be 
fixed,  when  the  harshness  of  Henry's 
conduct  to  Anne  of  Cleves  excited  the 
ire  of  the  German  Duke,  and  Henry, 
offended  by  his  bold  reproof,  caused  the 
diamond  cross  to  be  returned  to  him,  as 
a  token  that  the  match  was  broken  off. 
However,  six  years  afterwards,  Duke 
Phillip,  who  sincerely  loved  Mary,  re- 
newed his  suit,  and,  being  promptly  re- 
fused, died  a  bachelor. 

At  the  commencement  of  1540,  Mary 
presented  to  Prince  Edward,  as  a  new 
year's  gift,  a  coat  of  crimson  satin,  em- 
broidered with  gold,  ornamented  with 
pansies  of  pearls,  and  with  sleeves  of 
tinsel  and  four  aglets  of  gold ;  she  also 
made  presents  to  her  sister  Elizabeth 
and  otuers,  but  a  want  of  space  prevents 
us  from  inserting  these  and  many  other 
interesting  items  of  Mary's  expenditure, 
for  which  we  refer  the  curious  reader  to 
Sir  Frederick  Madden' s  ably  edited  work. 
In  the  summer  of  this  year  we  find 
Mary  at  the  residence  of  Prince  Edward 
at  Tittenhanger,  where  she  became  so 
seriously  ill,  that  the  King's  surgeon 
was  sent  from  London  to  bleed  her. 
How  long  she  tarried  at  Tittenhanger  is 
uncertain,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  council,  were  it  only  to  secure  her 
person,  dismissed  her  household,  and 
placed  her  under  some  sort  of  restraint 
during  the  terrible  and  bloody  struggle 
of  the  theological  parties  in  1540-1, 
a  period  when  she  herself  was  in  great 
personal  danger—when  her  late  state 
governess,  the  venerablo  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  was  butchered  on  the  block 
—when  her  old  schoolmaster,  Dr.  Fea- 
thcrstone,  her  mother's  chaplain,  Able.. 
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ch  papists,  were  burnt  as 
heretics;  and  when  it  was  death  to 
openly  differ  with  the  King  in  matters 
of  religion,  or  deny  his  theological  su- 


premacy. 

1  he  dc 


The  decapitation  of  Katherine  Howard 
increased  the  probability  that  Mary 
would  remain  second  in  the  succession, 
and  induced  Francis  the  First  to  once 
more  demand  her  hand  for  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  The  negotiation  was  opened 
at  Chabliz,  in  April,  1542,  by  the  High 
Admiral  of  France,  and  Priyy  Councillor 
Paget.  In  a  quaint  despatch  detailing 
the  particulars  of  the  conference,  Paget 
lays : — 44  When  I  entered  the  presence 
of  the  Admiral,  he  rose  from  his  seat 
and  made  a  great  and  humble  reverence ; 
and  after  that  he  had  taken  thanks  unto 
your  Majesty,  and  with  two  or  three 
great  oaths  declared  his  affection  towards 
yon,  I  entered  the  accomplishment  of 
yonr  Majesty's  command."  Francis  the 
First  required  that  Mary  should  be 
dowered  with  a  million  crowns.  Pacet, 
who  was  commissioned  to  offer  out 
two  hundred  thousand,  thus  continues : 
— 44  Whilst  I  was  declaring  from  point 
to  point  all  your  Majesty  and  your  Ma- 
jesty's council  had  directed,  he  (the 
Admiral)  gave  twenty  sighs,  casting  up 
his  eyes  and  crossing  himself  as  many 
times,  for  I  marked  him  when  he  was 
not  aware  of  it.  He  then  heayed  one 
great  sigh,  and  said,  4 1  am  an  English 
Frenchman,  and  next  after  my 


the  King  your  master's  finger 
than  I  do  any  other  prince's  lady 
in  all  the  world  ;  but,  alas !  what  is  two 
hundred  thousand  crowns  to  give  in  mar- 
riage with  so  great  a  King's  daughter 
to  Monsieur  D  Orleans  ?  Four  or  fire 
hundred  thousand  is  nothing  to  him. 
Monsieur  D'Orleans  is  a  Prince  of  great 
courage;  Monsieur  D'Orleans  doth  aspire 
to  great  things,  and  such  is  his  fortune, 
or  else  1  am  wonderfully  deceived.' 

44  I  answered,"  proceeds  tho  droll 
Paget,  44  4  Monsieur  D'Orleans  is  a  great 
King's  son;  Monsieur  D'Orleans  aspi- 
reth  to  great  things,  but  it  is  not  reason 
that  my  master's  wealth  should  main- 
tain his  courage.  My  master  has  a  son 
of  his  own,  whom  I  trust  will  grow  up 
a  man  of  courage ;  and  as  for  his  daugh- 


ter, he  doth  consider  her  as  reason  re- 
quireth.  Had  King  Louis  the  Twelfth 
any  more  with  one  of  my  master's 
sisters  than  three  hundred  thousand 
crowns?  and  the  King  of  Scots  with 
another  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand? Assuredly  not ;  and  if,  as  you  say, 
our  friendship  be  advisable  to  you,  seek 
it  by  reasonable  means.' 

44  4  It  is  not  OLe  or  two  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  that  tan  enrich  my  master 
or  impoverish  yours,'  said  the  Admiral 
in  reply ;  4  therefore,  for  the  love  of 
God,  letus  go  roundly  together.  We 
ask  your  daughter,'  quoth  he.  4  For  her 
you  shall  have  our  son,  a  gentyt  prince, 
and  set  him  out  to  sale.  We  ask  you  a 
dote  [dower]  with  her,  and  after  the 
sum  you  will  give,  she  shall  have  an  as- 
signment after  the  custom  of  the  country 
here.' 

44  4  Well,'  quoth  I,  *  you  will  have  two 
hundred  thousand  crowns  with  her.' 

44  4  By  my  troth,'  quoth  he,  4  the  dote 
you  have  offered  is  nothing,  and  if  I 
were  as  King  Louis  and  the  King  of 
Scots  were,  I  would  rather  take  your 
master's  daughter  in  her  k ir tie.  and  more 
honour  were  it  to  me,  than,  being  Mon- 
sieur D'Orleans,  to  take  her  with  a  pal- 
try two  hundred  thousand  crowns.' 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  negotiation 
failed  in  its  purpose,  but  it  benefited 
Mary,  by  increasing  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent that  ultimately  drove  the  King  to 
restore  her  to  her  natural  place  in  the 
succession.  The  act  of  parliament  which 
did  her  this  but  partial  justice,  was 
passed  on  the  seventh  of  February,  1544 ; 
and,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  her  father, 
who  himself  dictated  the  act,  it  neither 
removed  from  her  the  brand  of  illegiti- 
macy, nor  permitted  her  rights  to  the 
succession  to  depend  upon  anything 
more  stable  than  his  own  arbitary  will.* 
At  the  nuptials  of  her  royal  father  with 
Katherine  Parr,  July  the  twelfth,  1543, 
Mary  stood  bridesmaid,  and  was  pre- 
sented by  her  new  step-mother  with  a 
pair  of  elegant  gold  bracelets  set  with 
rubies,  and  twenty-five  pounds  in  money. 
The  pecuniary  gift  was  most  acceptable, 
as  an  unhealthy  season  had  laid  many 
of  her  servants  and  dependants  on  a 

•  Seepages. 
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gick  bed,  and  her  limited  income  scarcely 
sufficed  to  supply  their  medical  and 
other  necessary  wants ;  a  source  of  great 
grief  to  Mary,  who  took  peculiar  plea- 
sure in  alleviating  the  misery  of  the  un- 
fortunate and  distressed.  The  entries 
in  her  privy  purse  journal,  which  closes 
with  the  year  1544,  not  only  bear  wit- 
ness to  this  fact,  but  they  also  render  it 
apparent  that  her  income  was  precari- 
ous and  limited— her  numerous  benefac- 
tions attended  with  no  small  amount  of 
aelf-sacrifice,  one  of  the  surest  proofs  of 
a  philanthropic  disposition. 

This  summer  Mary  attended  the  King 
and  Queen  in  their  progress  through  the 
midland  counties;  out  being  attacked 
with  her  old  chronic  sickness  between 
Grafton  and  Woodstock,  she  was  re- 
moved in  the  Queen's  litter  first  to  Ampt- 
hiU,  and  afterwards  to  Ashbridge,  where 
she  spent  the  autumn  with  her  half- 
brother  and  sister,  who  were  then  resid- 
ing there.  In  February,  1544,  she  as- 
sisted at  the  court  held  by  her  step- 
mother at  Westminster,  for  the  reception 
of  the  Spanish  Duke  de  Najera.  The  Spa- 
nish grandee  kissed  her  lips  in  token  that 
he  was  her  relation,  and  danced  with  her 
at  the  court  ball  given  on  the  occasion. 

Several  circumstances  tend  to  shew 
that  at  this  period  the  religious  preju- 
dices of  Mary  were  not  so  great  as  has 
been  supposed.  Her  only  expenditure 
on  the  ceremonials  of  the  popisn  church, 
was  an  insignificant  offering  at  Candle- 
mas. With  this  exception,  the  latter 
entries  in  her  privy  purse  journal  afford 
no  indication  of  her  adherence  to  the 
Catholic  church,  whilst  the  translation 
into  English  of  the  paraphrase  of  St. 
John  by  Erasmus,  wnich  she  so  ably 
accomplished  in  1544,  at  the  request  of 
the  good  Queen  Katherine  Parr,  would 
almost  induce  a  belief  that  she  had  em- 
braced the  Protestant  faith. 

In  the  spring  of  1546,  Mary  was 
again  laid  up  with  an  attack  of  her 
chronic  illness;  early  in  May  she  re- 
covered and  went  to  court,  where  she 
tarried  several  months.  Whether  she 
witnessed  the  death  of  her  father  is 
problematical,  but  Poll  i  no  assures  us  that 
Henry  the  Eighth,  when  on  his  death- 


bed, called  her  to  his  side,  and  made 
her  solemnly  promise  not  to  aspire  to 
her  brother's  crown,  but  to  be  as  a  mo- 
ther to  him  during  his  minority,  and 
always  to  love  him.  A  promise  which 
she  probably  made,  as,  despite  the  tempt- 
ing inducements,  the  entreaties  of  her 
friends,  and  the  persecution  she  herself 
s  i  ered  in  defence  of  her  domestic  altar 
and  worship,  she,  to  the  last,  firmly  dis- 
couraged rebellion  against  those  who 
held  the  regal  reins  for  her  youthful 
brother,  and  abstained  from  connecting 
herself  with  any  faction,  liy  the  con- 
ditions of  Henry  the  Eighth's  will, 
Mary  was  made  Prince  Edward's  imme 
diate  successor,  provided  that  Prince  died 
without  issue ;  she  was  also  left  a  mar- 
riage portion  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  if 
she  married  with  the  consent  of  the 
council,  and  three  thousand  pounds  a 
year  during  the  period  that  she  was 
single.  Part  of  this  annuity  was  de 
rived  from  the  rents  of  Kenning  Hall,  a 
manor  illegally  wrested  from  one  of  the 
Howard  family,  and  which  on  her  acces- 
sion she  honourably  restored  to  its  right- 
ful heir. 

On  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
Mary  retired  to  the  privacy  of  a  country 
life.  In  April,  1547,  she  wrote  a  friendly- 
letter  to  Lady  Somerset,  requesting  her 
to  prevail  on  the  Protector  to  provide 
for  Kichard  Woodard  and  George  lirick- 
house,  two  of  her  mother's  uged  ser- 
vants ;  and,  as  the  request  was  speedily 
complied  with,  it  is  evident  that  the 
changes  made  in  religion  at  this  period 
had  not  as  yet  destroyed  the  good  under- 
standing subsisting  between  her  and  tho 
Protector.  In  June,  she  received  a  let- 
ter from  Lord  Seymour,  requesting  her 
sanction  to  his  marriage  with  Katherine 
Parr.  Her  very  sensible  answer,  which 
we  have  already  given  in  the  memoirs  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  last  Queen,*  is  dated 
from  Wanstead.  Her  health  was  deli- 
cate, and  to  improve  it,  she  passed  the 
summer  at  her  various  country  residences. 
In  the  autumn,  she  resided  at  Kcnnin^- 
hail,  in  Norfolk,  where  her  old  chronic 
affection  again  laid  her  on  a  bed  of  sick- 
ncss.  Jane,  her  chamber- woman,  had 
*  See  p*ge  450. 
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in  the  service  of 
her  sister,  and  her  attendance,  now  much 
wanted,  could  not  be  had,  as  appears  in 
the  following  letter,  which  Mary  re- 
ceived from  Elizabeth 

44  Good  sister,  as  to  hear  of  your  sick- 
ness is  unpleasant  to  mo,  so  is  it  nothing 
fearful,  for  that  I  understand  it  is  your 
old  guest  that  is  wont  so  oft  to  visit  you, 
whose  coming,  though  it  be  oft,  yet  is  it 
never  welcome;  but,  notwithstanding, 
it  is  comfortable  for  that    Jacula  pra- 
vtia  minus  feriunt.    And  as  I  do  under- 
stand your  need  of  Jane  Russell's  ser- 
vice, so  am  I  sorry  that  it  is  by  my  man's 
occasion  letted,  which,  if  I  had  known 
before,  I  would  have  caused  his  will  to 
give  place  to  need  of  her  service  ;  for  as 
it  is  her  duty  to  obey  his  command,  so 
is  it  his  part  to  attend  your  pleasure ; 
and  as  I  confess  it  were  meeter  for  him 
to  go  to  her,  since  she  attends  upon  you, 
so,  indeed,  he  reauired  the  same ;  but 
for  that  divers  of  nis  fellows  had  busi 
ness  abroad,  that  made  him  tarry  at 
home.    Good  sister,  though  I  have  good 
cause  to  thank  you  for  your  oft  sending 
to  me,  yet  I  have  more  occasion  to  ren- 
der you  my  hearty  thanks  for  your  gentle 
writings,  which,  how  painful  it  is  to 
you,  I  may  well  guess  by  myself.  And 
you  may  well  see,  by  writing  so  oft,  how 
pleasant  it  is  to  me.    And  thus  I  end 
to  trouble  you,  desiring  God  to  send  you 
as  well  to  do  as  you  can  think  and  wish, 
or  I  desire  or  pray.    From  Ashbridge, 
scribbled  this  twenty-seventh  of  October 
"  Your  loving  sister, 

M  Elizabeth." 
"  To  my  well-beloved  sister,  Mary." 


Henry  the  Eighth  was  doomed  to  the 
usual  fate  of  despotic  monarchs.  By  his 
will,  he  ordered  masses  to  be  said  for  his 
soul,  and  enjoined  his  executors  to  bring 
up  his  son  in  the  Catholic  faith,  doubt- 
less meaning  his  own  tyrannic  church  of 
the  Six  Articles.  But  the  men  who,  in 
his  latter  days,  had  served  him  with 
slavish  obsequiousness,  were  the  first, 
after  his  death,  to  overturn  his  darling 
projects.  Somerset,  to  make  his  private 
fortune,  and  Cranmer,  as  a  matter  of 
in  the  first  months  of  Ed- 


ward's reign,  took  measures  for  the  im- 
mediate establishment  of  the  Protestant 
Church,*  so  sweeping  and  decisive,  that 
Gardiner  was  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet ; 
and  Mary  sent  several  letters  of  remon- 
strance to  the  Protector.  These  letters 
are  said  to  have  been  lost  or  destroyed ; 
but  the  following,  copied  from  the  Lans- 
downe  MSS.,  and  written  by  Mary,  was 
evidently  addressed  to  Somerset  at  this 
crisis : — 

'  It  is  no  small  grief  to  me  to  perceive 
that  they  whom  the  King's  Majesty,  my 
father  (whose  soul  God  pardon),  made 
in  this  world  of  nothing,  in  respect  of 
that  they  become  to  now,  and  at  his  last 
end  put  in  trust  to  see  his  will  performed, 
whereunto  they  were  all  sworn  upon  a 
book :  it  grieveth  me,  I  say,  for  the  love  I 
bear  to  them,  to  see  both  how  they  brake 
his  will,  and  what  usurped  power  they 
take  upon  them  in  making  (as  they  call  it) 
laws  both  clean  contrary  to  his  proceed- 
ing and  will,  and  also  against  the  custom 
of  all  Christendom,  and,  in  my  con- 
science, against  the  law  of  God  and  his 
church,  which  passeth  all  the  rest ;  but 
though  you,  among  you,  have  forgotten 
the  King,  my  father,  yet,  both  God's 
commandments  and  nature  will  not  suffer 
me  to  do  so  ;  wherefore,  with  God's  help, 
I  will  remain  an  obedient  child  to  his 
laws  as  he  left  them,  till  such  time  as 
the  King's  Majesty,  my  brother,  shall 
have  perfect  years  of  discretion  to  order 
the  power  that  God  hath  sent  him,  and 
to  be  a  judge  in  these  matters  himself, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  but  he  shall  then  ac- 
cept my  so  doing  better  than  theirs, 
which  have  taken  a  piece  of  his  power 
upon  them  in  his  minority. 

"  I  do  not  a  little  marvel  that  you  can 
find  fault  with  me  for  observing  of  that 
law  which  was  allowed  by  him  that  was 


a  king,  not  only  of  power,  but  also  of 

•  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  para- 
phrases of  Erasmus,  including  that  of  St. 
John,  translated  by  Mary,  was,  at  this  period, 
reprinted  by  the  Government,  and  a  copy  pro- 
vided for  every  clergyman  and  for  every 
parish  throughout  the  realm.  Thus,  at  th« 
very  time  Mary  was  opposing  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Protestant  Church  of  England, 
that  church  adopted  the  work  of  her  own  pea 
as  one  of  its  beacon  lights. 
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knowledge  how  to  order  his  power,  to 
which  law  all  of  you  consented,  and 
seemed  at  that  time,  to  the  outward  ap- 
pearance, very  well  to  like  the  same; 
and  that  you  could  find  no  fault,  all  this 
while,  with  some  among  yourselves,  for 
running  half  a  year  before  that  which 
you  now  call  a  law,  ye,  and  before  the 
bishops  came  together,  wherein,  me 
thinketh,  you  do  me  very  much  wrong, 
if  I  should  not  have  as  much  pre-emi- 
nence to  continue  in  keeping  a  full  au- 
thorized law,  made  without parcyalyte,  as 
they  had  both  to  break  the  law,  which  at 
that  time,  yourselves  must  need  confess, 
was  of  full  power  and  strength,  and  to 
use  alterations  of  their  own  invention, 
contrary  both  to  that  and  your  new  law, 
as  you  call  it." 

In  this  letter,  Mary  boldly  accuses 
Somerset,  and  his  colleagues  in  office,  of 
breaking  her  father's  will.  In  the  lost 
epistles,  she  entreats  them  to  educate  her 
brother,  the  young  Km ir,  as  ordained  by 
that  will,  in  the  Catholic  faith ;  accuses 
them  of  interfering  with  religion,  as 
established  by  her  father,  and  reiterates 
the  declaration  contained  in  the  above 
letter,  that  whatever  laws  they  made  to 
the  contrary,  she  would  remain  obedient 
to  her  father's  laws  till  Edward  the 
Sixth  was  of  age.  We  have  but  one  of 
Somerset's  replies,  and,  in  this,  neither 
a  candid  avowal  of  the  inconsistency  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  will,  nor  of  the  Pro- 
tector's intentions  to  at  once  establish 
the  Protestant  faith — he,  as  a  matter  of 
political  expediency,  made  assertions  re- 
garding himself,  and  his  colleagues,  and 
the  religious  tenets  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
wholly  at  variance  with  facts.  He  thus 
proceeds : — 

"  Madam,  my  humble  commendations 
to  your  Grace  premised.— I  have  re- 
ceived your  letters  of  the  second  of  this 
present,  acknowledging  myself  thereby 
much  bound  unto  your  grace ;  neverthe- 
less, I  am  sorry  to  perceive  that  your 
Grace  should  have  a  wrong  opinion  of 
me  and  others,  which  were  oy  the  King, 
your  late  father,  put  in  trust  as  executors 
of  his  will;  albeit,  I  trust  there  shall 
be  no  such  fault  found  in  us,  as  in  the 


I  same  your  Grace  hath  alleged ;  and,  for 
my  part,  I  know  none  of  us  that  will 
willingly  neglect  tha  full  execution  of 
every  jot  of  his  said  will,  as  far  as  6hall 
and  may  stand  with  the  King,  our  mas- 
ter's honour  and  surety  that  now  is,  not 
doubtiug  but  our  proceedings  therein, 
and  in  all  things  committed  to  our 
charge,  shall  be  such  as  shall  be  able  to 
answer  the  whole  world,  both  in  honour 
and  discharge  of  our  consciences.  And 
where  vour  Grace  writeth  that  the  most 
part  of  the  realm,  through  a  naughty 
liberty  and  presumption,  are  now  brought 
into  such  a  division,  as  if  we  executors 
go  not  about  to  brin*  them  to  that  stay 
that  our  late  master  left  them,  tiny  will 
forsake  all  obedience  unless  they  have 
their  own  will  and  phantasies ;  and  then 
it  must  follow  that  the  King  shall  not 
be  well  served,  and  that  all  other  realms 
shall  have  us  in  an  obloquy  and  derision, 
and  not  without  just  cause.    Madam,  as 
these  words,  written  or  spoken  by  you, 
soundeth  not  well,  so  can  I  not  persuade 
myself  that  they  have  proceeded  from 
the  sincere  mind  of  so  virtuous  and  so 
wise  a  lady,  but  rather  by  the  setting 
on  and  procurement  of  some  unc  hari- 
table and  malicious  person.    Such  hath 
been  the  King's  Majesty's  proceedings, 
our  young  noble  master  that  now  is, 
that  all  his  faithful  subjects  have  cause 
to  render  thanks  for  the  manifold  bene- 
fits shewed  unto  his  Grace,  and  to  his 
people,  and  realm,  sithencc  the  first  day 
of  his  reign,  and  to  think  that  God  is 
contented  and  pleased  with  his  ministers, 
who  seek  nothing  but  the  true  glory  of 
God,  and  the  surety  of  the  King's  per- 
son, with  the  quietness  and  wealth  of 
his  subjects.    And  where  your  Grace 
writeth  also  that  there  was  godly  order 
and  quietness  left  by  the  King,  our  late 
master,  your  Grace's  futher,  in  this 
realm,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  I  do 
something  marvel,  for,  if  it  may  please 
you  to  call  to  your  remembrance  that 
his  Grace  departed  from  this  life  before 
he  had  fully  finished  such  orders  as 
he  minded  to  have  established  to  his 
people,  no  kind  of  religion  was  per- 
fected at  his  death,  but  left  all  uncertain, 
most  like  to  have  brought  us  in  parties 
and  division,  if  God  had  not  only  helped 
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Of ;  and  doth  toot  Grace  think  it  con- 
venient it  should  remain  to  r — God  for- 
bid ;  what  regrrt  and  sorrow  our  lute 
master  had  the  time  he  saw  he  must  de- 
part, for  that  he  knew  the  religion  was 
not  established,  as  he  purposed  to  hare 
done,  I  and  others  ean  be  witness  and 
testify ;  and  what  he  would  hare  done 
further  in  it,  if  he  had  lived,  a  great 
many  know,  and  also  I  can  testify ;  and 
doth  your  Grace,  who  is  learned,  and 
should  know  (tad's  word,  esteem  true  re- 
ligion and  the  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  new-fangledness  and  fantasies, 
for  the  Lord's  sake,  turn  the  leaf,  and 
look  the  other  while  upon  the  other 
side,  I  mean  with  another  judgment, 
which  must  pass  by  an  humble  spirit, 
through  the  peace  of  the  living  God, 
who,  of  his  infinite  goodness  and  mercy, 
grants  unto  your  Grace  plenty  thereof, 
to  the  satisfying  cf  your  conscience,  and 
your  most  noble  heart's  continual  de- 


•  i 


sire. 

The  Christmas  of  1547  Mary  passed 
at.  court,  in  the  company  of  her  half 
brother  and  sister.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  festival  she  retired  to  her  manor  of 
Kcnning-hall,  where  she  remained  till 
the  autumn  of  1548,  when  she  paid  a 
lengthened  visit  to  the  young  King,  at 
his  London  palace  of  St.  James's.  Whilst 
residing  at  St.  James's  she  invited  her 
friends  to  a  magnificent  entertainment. 
Lord  Thomas  Seymour  —  who  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  was  hurried  to  the 
block  without  trial  or  jury,  and  who 
died  Elizabeth's  lover  ana  Mary's  friend 
— was  one  of  the  guests;  and  the 
Protector  suspected  that  should  his  bro- 
ther's scheme  of  marrying  Elizabeth  fail, 
he  would  offer  his  hand  to  Mary ;  a  sus- 
picion not  without  some  little  found- 
ation ;  for,  independent  of  Seymour's  per- 
sonal attentions  to  Mar}',  at  her  St. 
James's  levee,  he,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  ht  r,  on  the  seventeenth  of  the  subse- 
quent December,  says,  M  After  my  humble 
communications  to  your  grace,  with  most 
hearty  thanks  for  the  great  cheer  I  had 
with  you  at  your  grace's  late  being  here. 
It  may  please  you  to  understand  that  I 
have  sent  your  grace  this  bearer,  Walter 
Eaxle,  to  bring-  to  your  remembrance 


such  lessons  as  I  think  you  have  forgot- 
ten, because,  at  my  late  being  at  St. 
James's,  I  never  saw  a  pair  of  virginals 
stirring  in  the  whole  house;*  wishing  I 
had  some  other  thing  that  might  be  more 
acceptable  to  your  grace,  whom,  from 
this  present,  I  commit  to  the  good  go- 
vernance of  God." 

Although  Mary  took  every  possible 
caution  to  avoid  being  in  any  way 
implicated  in  the  fearful  insurrection 
of  1548-9,  the  Protector  suspected  her 
loyalty,  and  upon  information,  real  or 
feigned,  that  her  servants  were  encou- 
raging the  rebels  in  Devonshire,  ad- 
dressed to  her  a  lengthy  expostulation  on 
the  seventeenth  of  July.  Three  days 
afterwards,  she,  in  the  subjoined  letter, 
pronounced  the  charge  against  her  ser- 
vants unfounded ;  declared  that  she 
would  be  loth  to  keep  about  her  any 
rebellious  subjects;  and  expresses  a  belief 
that  the  changes  introduced  by  the  young 
King's  advisers,  rather  than  her  own  ad- 
herence to  the  Catholic  faith,  were  the 
real  cause  of  the  uprising. 

"My  Loud, 

"  I  have  received  letters  from 
you  and  others  of  the  King's  majesty's 
council,  dated  the  seventeenth  of  this 
present,  and  delivered  unto  me  the  twen- 
tieth of  the  same,  whereby  I  perceive 
ye  be  informed  that  certain  of  my  ser- 
vants should  be  the  chief  stirrers,  pro- 
curers, and  doers  in  these  commotions ; 
which  commotions  (I  assure  you)  no  less 
offend  me  than  they  do  you  and  the  rest 
of  the  council ;  and  you  write  also  that 
a  priest  and  chaplain  of  mine  at  Samp- 
ford  Courtenay,  in  Devonshire,  should 
be  a  doer  there,  of  which  report  I  do 
not  a  little  marvel,  for,  to  my  knowledge, 
I  have  not  one  chaplain  in  those  parts ; 
and  concerning  Pooly,  my  servant,  which 
was  sometime  a  receiver,  I  am  able  to 
answer  that  he  remaineth  continually  in 
my  house,  and  was  never  doer  amongst 
the  commons,  nor  came  in  their  com- 
pany. It  is  true  that  I  have  another 
servant  of  that  name  dwelling  in  Suffolk, 

*  It  would  appear  by  this  that  musical  in- 
struments were  then  banished  from  the  court 
of  Edward  the  Sixth. 
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and  whether  the  commons  have  taken 
him  or  no  1  know  not,  for  he  resorteth 
seldom  to  my  house.  But  by  report  they 
have  taken  by  force  many  gentlemen  in 
tbese  quarters,  and  used  them  very 
cruelly.  And  as  touching  Lionell,  my 
servant,  I  cannot  but  marvel  of  that 
bruit,  specially  because  he  dwelleth 
within  two  miles  of  London,  and  is  not 
acquainted  within  the  shire  of  Suffolk 
or  Norfolk,  nor  at  any  time  cometh  into 
these  parts  but  when  he  waitcth  upon 
me  in  my  house,  and  is  now  at  London 
about  my  business,  being  no  man  apt  or 
meet  for  such  purposes,  but  eiven  to  as 
much  quietness  as  any  in  my  house. 

44  My  lord,  it  troubleth  me  to  hear 
such  reports  of  any  of  mine,  and  spe- 
cially where  no  cause  is  given.  Trusting 
that  my  household  shall  try  themselves 
true  subjects  to  the  King's  majesty,  and 
honest,  quiet  persons,  or  else  I  would  be 
loath  to  keep  them.  And  where  you 
charge  me  that  my  proceedings  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  should  give  no  small 
courage  to  many  of  those  men  to  re- 
quire and  do  as  they  do ;  that  thing  ap- 
peareth  most  evidently  to  be  untrue,  for 
all  the  rising  about  these  parts  is  touch- 
ing no  point  of  religion :  but  even  as  ye 
ungently  and  without  desert  charge  me, 
so  I  omitting  so  fully  to  answer  it  as  the 
case  doth  require,  do  and  will  pray  God 
that  your  new  alterations  and  unlawful 
liberties  be  not  rather  the  occasion  of 
those  assemblies  than  my  doings,  who 
am  (God  I  take  to  witness)  inquieted 
therewith.  And  as  for  Devonshire,  no 
indifferent  person  can  lay  their  doings 
to  my  charge,  for  I  have  neither  land 
nor  acquaintance  in  that  country,  as 
knoweth  Almighty  God,  whom  I  humbly 
beseech  to  send  you  all  as  much  plenty 
of  His  grace  as  I  would  wish  to  myself ; 
so  with  my  hearty  commendations  I  bid 
you  farewell.  From  my  house,  at  Kcn- 
ninghall,  the  twentieth  of  July. 

44  Your  friend  to  my  power, 

44  Maby." 

in  June,  1549,  commenced  that  tire- 
some religious  persecution  to  which  Mary 
was  subjected  for  more  than  two  years, 
with  little  intermission,  and  which  en- 
dangered the  existence  of  the  amity  be- 


tween England  and  the  imperial  do- 
minions. 

Despite  the  act  of  uniformity  for 
worship,  Mary  pertinaciously  adhered 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  continued  to 
have  the  popish  service  performed  in 
her  private  chapel.  This  offended  the 
Protector  and  the  council,  who,  by  letter, 
urged  her  to  conform  to  the  laws,  and 
not  by  obstinacy  set  an  example  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  nation ;  and  desired 
her  to  send  her  comptroller  and  Dr. 
Ilopton,  her  chaplain,  to  be  examined 
touching  her  mode  of  celebrating  wor- 
ship, and  by  whom  she  afterwards  should 
be  fully  advertised  of  the  King  and  the 
council's  pleasure.  In  her  letter  of  re- 
ply, dated  June  the  twenty-second,  1549. 
she  told  Somerset  she  intended  to  spend 
the  6hort  time  she  expected  to  live  in 
retirement — at  this  time  she  was  so  ill 
that  her  life  was  despaired  of— that  she 
would  not  spare  her  comptroller,  and 
her  chaplain  being  sick,  she  could  not 
send  him ;  that  if  any  of  her  servants — 
man,  woman  or  chaplain— should  move 
her  contrary  to  her  conscience,  she  would 
not  listen  to  them,  nor  suffer  the  like  to 
be  used  in  her  house ;  and  that  if  he 
(the  Protector)  had  any  thing  to  declare 
to  her,  except  matters  of  religion,  she 
would  thank  him  to  send  some  trusty 
person  with  whom  she  could  talk  the 
matter  over.  The  council  deemed  the 
tone  of  this  letter  haughty  ;  Somerset 
again  wrote  to  Mary — she  again  replied ; 
neither  party  would  succumb,  the  dis- 

Cgrew  to  a  storm,  but  ere  it  burst 
erset  was  deposed  from  the  protec- 
torship by  Warwick,  and  for  a  short 
while  Mary  was  permitted  to  exercise, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  those  religious 
rituals  which,  however  absurd  or  wicked, 
she  conscientiously  believed  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  salvation  of  her  soul. 

On  the  deposition  of  Somerset,  War- 
wick addressed  to  Mary  a  lengthy  justi- 
fication of  his  proceedings,  which  thus 
concluded — 44  We  trust  your  grace  in 
our  just  and  faithful  quarrel  will  stand 
with  us,  and  thus  shall  we  pray  to  Al 
mighty  God  for  the  preservation  of  your 
grace's  health."  In  fact,  at  this  period, 
Warwick  deemed  the  support  of  Mary 
so  essential  to  his  plans,  that  in  this  jus- 
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tification  he  gently  hinted  at  the  pota- 
bility of  her  ruling  the  realm  as  Prin- 
cess  regent,  by  the  aid  of  his  faction— a 
temptation  the  was  wise  enough  to 
resist. 

It  being  the  policy  of  Warwick,  who, 
in  December,  1551,  was  created  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  to  indulge  the 
young  King's  earnest  desire  to  establish 
the  r  nglish  Protestant  church ;  he,  on 
clutching  the  regal  reins,  admonished 
Mary  to  conform  to  the  laws,  and  cease 
to  use  the  mass  in  her  household.*  She 
replied  that  she  did  not  think  the  sta- 
tute of  uniformity  for  worship  binding 
on  her  conscience ;  and  after  much  al- 
tercation appealed  for  protection  to  her 
powerful  cousin,  the  Emperor.  As 
England  then  required  the  aid  of  that 
monarch  for  the  preservation  of  Bou- 
logne, at  his  intercession  Mary's  prayer 
was  reluctantly  granted.  But  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace  with  France,  the 
Emperor's  friendship  being  of  less  im- 
portance, the  Princess  was  again  com- 
manded by  the  council,  and  requested 
by  her  brother  to  reject  tho  Catholic 
rituals  from  her  domestic  altar  and  wor- 
ship. In  her  trouble  she  appealed  to 
the  Emperor's  ambassador,  wno,  accord- 
ing to  Prince  Edward's  journal,  "on 
the  nineteenth  of  April,  1550,  desired 
leave  by  letters  patent  that  my  Lady 
Mary  might  have  mass,  which  was  de- 
nied him ;"  the  privy  council  declaring 
that  the  promise  given  to  the  Emperor 
was  but  temporary  and  conditional.  At 
this  crisis  the  Kin?  received  notice  from 
Sir  John  Mason,  the  English  resident  in 
France,  that  the  Regent  of  Flanders 
had  sent  several  ships,  commanded  by 
Scripperus,  a  Flemisn  captain,  to  the 
coasts  of  Essex  and  Norfolk,  to  carry 
Mary  off  to  the  protection  of  the  Queen 
of  Hungary.  This  report,  whether  well 
founded  or  not,  was  believed  by  the  King 
and  the  council;  Sir  John  Gates  was 
ordered  to  watch  that  the  obstinate 
Princess  was  not  kidnapped  from  Heau- 
leau,  where  she  then  resided,  to  Flanders, 
and  a  fleet  was  dispatched  to  guard  the 
eastern  coast.  No  hostile  armament 
was  to  bo  met  with,  but  on  the  four- 
teenth of  August,  Edward  entered  in  his 
journal,  that  "  there  came  divers  adver- 
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tisemcnts  from  Chamberlain,  ambassador 
to  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  that  their 
very  intent  was  to  take  away  the  Lady 
Mary,  and  so  to  begin  an  outward  war 
and  an  inward  conspiracy ;  insomuch, 
that  the  Queen  of  Hungary  said  Scip- 
perus  was  but  a  coward,  and  for  fear  of 
one  gentleman  that  came  down,  durst 
not  go  forth  with  his  enterprise  to  my 
Lady  Mary." 

The  pnvy  council,  to  prevent  the 
probability  of  Mary  being  stolen  away, 
used  all  their  art  to  entice  her  from 
Beauleau  to  court.  In  a  reply,  dated  the 
twenty-eighth  of  November,  she  excuses 
herself  by  stating  that  she  was  then 
suffering  from  the  chronic  affection, 
which  generally  attacked  her  at  the  fall 
of  the  leaf ;  that  the  air  of  London  at 
that  season  was  foul  and  unhealthy; 
that  Wanstead,  her  residence  she  had 
intended  to  revisit,  was  then  affected 
with  the  plague ;  but  that  immediately 
her  health  permitted  she  would  accept 
the  proffered  loan  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's house,  and  there  abide  whilst 
her  own  was  cleansed.  This  reply,  the 
council  so  represented  to  the  young 
King,  that  he  entered  in  his  journal, 
"  The  Lady  Mary,  after  long  communi- 
cation, was  content  to  lodge  awhile  at 
my  Lord  Chancellor's,  but  she  utterly 
refused  to  come  to  court."  The  contro- 
versy still  continued ;  in  December,  two 
of  Mary's  chaplains  were  indicted  for 
unlawfully  officiating  in  her  chapel.  In 
the  spring,  and  by  royal  invitation,  she, 
if  possible,  to  arrange  their  differences 
amicably,  met  her  brother  and  his 
council  at  the  court  at  Westminster ;  on 
this  occasion,  each  of  her  attendants 
wore  a  black  rosary  and  cross — a  Catho- 
lic display  greatly  to  be  reprehended, 
and  which  only  further  irritated  the 
anger  of  the  very  persons  whose  wrath 
it  was  her  interest  to  appease.  Tho 
conference,  which  lasted  two  hours,  is 
thus  chronicled  by  King  Edward  in  his 
journal : 

"  The  Lady  Mary,  my  sister,  came  to 
me  at  Westminster,  where,  after  saluta- 
tions, she  was  called  with  my  council 
into  a  chamber,  where  was  declared 
how  long  I  had  suffered  her  mass  in 
hope  of  her  reconciliation,  and  how, 
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(now  being  no  hope  which  I  perceived 
by  her  letters),  except  I  saw  some  short 
amendment,  I  could  not  bear  it.  She 
said  that  her  soul  was  God's,  and  that 
she  would  neither  change  her  faith,  nor 
dissemble  her  opinion.  It  was  saiduI 
constrained  not  her  faith,  but  willed  her 
not  as  a  King  to  rule,  but  as  a  subject 
to  obey,  and  that  her  example  might 
lead  to  much  inconvenience." 

This  conference  took  place  on  the 
eighteenth  of  March,  1551,  and,  on  the 
following  day,  the  imperial  ambassador, 
in  the  Emperor's  name,  threatened  tn§- 
land  with  war,  if  Edward  violated  his 
promise  not  to  interfere  with  Mary's 
domestic  altar  and  worship.  This  un- 
expected menace  alarmed  the  council. 
An  immense  quantity  of  English  mer- 
chandize, stores,  and  ammunition  were 
then  in  Flanders.  To  gain  time  for  the 
removal  of  this  wealth,  the  ambassador 
was  told  that  the  King  would  send  an 
answer  by  a  messenger  of  his  own  ;  and, 
on  the  twenty-second  of  March,  Dr. 
Wotton  was  dispatched,  observes  the 
King,  in  his  journal,  44  to  deny  the  whole 
matter,  and  persuade  the  Emperor  in  it ; 
the  privy  council  thinking,  by  his  £0- 
ing,  to  win  some  time  for  a  preparation 
of  a  mart,  convenience  of  powder,  har- 
ness, &c,  and  for  the  security  of  the 
realm." 

Meanwhile  the  council  and  the  bishops 
told  the  King  that,  to  avert  the  evils  of 
war,  he  must,  for  the  present,  overlook 
his  sister's  heterodoxy ;  to  convince  him, 
the  Bishops  of  Canterbury,  of  London, 
and  of  Rochester  maintained  that, 
44  though  to  give  licence  to  sin  was  sin, 
yet  to  suffer  and  wink  at  it  for  a  time 
might  be  borne,  so  all  haste  possible 
were  used" — a  questionable  doctrine, 
and  to  which  the  youthful  King  sub- 
submitted  with  reluctance — 44  lamenting 
with  tears  the  blind  infatuation  of  his 
sister,  whose  obstinacy  he  could  not  con- 
vince by  argument,  nor  was  suffered  to 
restrain  by  due  course  of  law." 

Neither  the  King  nor  the  council  being 
inclined  to  wink  at  the  obnoxious  non- 
conformity an  instant  beyond  the  period 
enforced  by  necessity,  in  May,  J?  rancis 
Mallet,  Mary's  head  chaplain,  and  a  di- 


vine esteemed  by  Katherine  Parr  for  his 
erudition,  sincerity,  and  quiet,  retiring 
disposition,  was  seized,  and  sent  to  se- 
vere confinement  in  the  Tower.  Mary 
wrote  several  letters,  demanding  his  li- 
beration, but  the  council  answered  by 
directing  her  to  conform  to  the  law. 
She,  however,  persisted  in  having  the 
Catholic  service  performed  in  her  chapel, 
which  so  excited  the  privy  council  against 
her,  that,  on  the  fourteenth  of  August, 
they  sent  for  Robert  Rochester,  her 
comptroller*  Mr.  Walgrave,  and  Sir 
Francis  Englefield,  her  two  principal 
officers,  and,  with  many  alarming  threats, 
commanded  them  to  return  to  their 
mibtress,  who  then  resided  at  Copt  Hall, 
near  Waltham  Abbey,  in  Essex,  and  in- 
form her  that  they  were  ordered  and  em- 
powered, by  royal  authority,  to  prevent 
the  performance  of  Catholic  worship  in 
her  house,  and  afterwards  to  call  her  re- 
maining chaplains  before  them,  forbid 
them  from  saying  mass,  and  order  them 
to  prevent  any  one  of  the  household 
from  presuming  to  hear  mass,  or  any 
other  forbidden  rites.  They  went  so  di- 
rected ;  but  sueh  was  their  regard,  Buch 
their  respect  for  their  mistress,  that  ra- 
ther than  incur  her  severe  displeasure, 
they  neglected  to  execute  the  chief  part 
of  their  commission,  and  returned  to  the 
council,  bringing  with  them  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Mary  to  the  King  : — 

14  My  duty  most  humbly  remembered 
unto  your  Majesty. 

44  It  may  please  the  same  to  be  adver- 
tised that  1  have,  by  my  servants,  re- 
ceived your  most  honourable  letter,  the 
contents  whereof  do  not  a  little  trouble 
me ;  and  so  much  the  more,  for  that  any 
of  my  servants  should  move  or  attempt 
me  in  matters  touching  my  soul,  which 
I  think  the  meanest  subject  within  your 
realm  could  evil  bear  at  their  servants* 
hand,  having,  for  my  part,  utterly  re- 
fused heretofore  to  talk  with  them  in 
such  matters,  and  of  all  other  persons 
least  regarded  them,  therein  to  whom  I 
have  declared  what  I  think,  as  she  which 
trusted  that  your  Majesty  would  have 
suffered  me,  your  poor  humble  sister  and 
beadswoman,  to  nave  used  the  accus- 
tomed mass,  which  the  King,  your  fa- 
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thcr  and  mine,  with  all  his  predecessors, 
erermore  used,  wherein,  also,  I  hare 
been  brought  up  from  my  youth,  and 
thereunto  my  conscience  doth  not  only 
bind  me,  which  by  no  means  will  suffer 
mc  to  think  one  thing  and  do  another  ; 
but  also  the  promise  made  to  the  Emperor 
by  your  Majesty's  council  was  an  as- 
sura  rice  to  mc  that  in  so  doing  I  should 
not  offend  the  laws,  although  they  aeera 
now  to  qualify  and  deny  the  thing ;  and 
at  my  last  waiting  upon  your  Majesty,  I 
was  so  bold  to  declare  my  mind  and  con- 
science to  the  same ;  and  desired  your 
Highness,  rather  than  you  should  con- 
strain me  to  leave  the  mass,  to  take  my 
life,  wherennto  your  Majesty  made  me  a 
Tery  gentle  answer.  Ana  now  I  be- 
seech your  Highness  to  giro  me  leave  to 
write  what  I  think  touching  your  Ma- 
jesty's letter.  Indeed,  they  be  signed 
with  your  own  hand,  and,  nevertheless, 
in  my  opinion,  not  your  majesty  in  ef- 
fect, because  it  is  well  known  (as  here- 
tofore I  have  declared  in  the  presence 
of  your  highness),  that,  although,  our 
Lord  be  praised,  your  Majesty  hath  far 
more  knowledge  and  greater  gifts  than 
others  of  your  years ;  yet  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  your  Highness  can  at  these 
years  be  a  judge  in  matters  of  religion ; 
and,  therefore,  I  take  it  that  the  matter 
in  your  letter  proceedeth  from  such  as 
do  "wish  those  things  to  take  place  which 
be  most  agreeable  to  themselves,  by  whose 
doing  (your  Majesty  not  offended)  I  in- 
tend not  to  rule  ray  conscience.  And 
thus,  without  molesting  your  Highness 
any  further,  I  humbly  beseech  the  same 
ever  for  God's  sake  to  bear  with  me  as 
you  have  done,  and  not  to  think  that 
by  my  doings  or  example  any  inconve- 
nience might  grow  to  your  Majesty  or 
your  realm,  for  I  use  it  not  after  any 
such  sort,  putting  no  doubt  but  in  time 
to  come  whether  I  live  or  die,  your  Ma- 
jesty shall  perceive  my  intent  is  grounded 
upon  a  true  love  towards  you,  whose  royal 
estate  I  beseech  Almighty  God  long  to 
continue,  which  is,  and  shall  be,  my 
daily  prayer,  according  to  my  duty.  Ana 
after  pardon  craved  of  your  majesty  for 
these  rude  and  bold  letters,  if  neither  at 
my  humble  suit  nor  for  regard  of  the 
promise  mado  to  the  Emperor,  your 


Highness  will  suffer  and  bear  with  me  as 

you  have  done  till  your  Majesty  may  be 
a  judge  herein  yourself  and  rignt  under- 
stand their  proceedings  (of  which  your 
goodness  I  despair  not) ;  otherwise, 
rather  than  to  offend  God  and  my  con- 
science I  offer  my  body  at  your  will, 
and  death  shall  be  more  welcome  than 
life  with  a  troubled  conscience.  Most 
humbly  beseeching  your  Majesty  to  par- 
don my  slowness  in  answering  your 
letters,  for  my  old  disease  would  not 
suffer  me  to  write  sooner ;  and  thus  I 
pray  Almighty  God  to  keep  your  Ma- 

iestv  in  all  virtue  and  honour,  with  good 
lealth  and  long  life  to  his  pleasure. 

"  From  my  poor  house  at  Copped 
Hall,  the  nineteenth  of  August. 
**  Your  Majesty's  most 

44  humble  sister, 
44  Maky." 

On  the  twenty-third  of  August,  four 
days  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Ro- 
chester, Waldegrave,  and  Inglefield  were 
called  before  the  King  and  council  at 
Windsor,  and  again  ordered  to  execute 
the  charge  they  had  received  on  the 
fourteenth.  But  they  boldly  refused, 
declaring  it  was  against  their  consciences, 
and  they  would  rather  submit  to  any 
punishment  than  undertake  what  they 
could  not  find  in  their  hearts  or  con- 
sciences to  perform.  They  were  com- 
mitted to  close  confinement  in  the  Tower 
for  contempt ;  and  the  privy  council  de- 
puted three  of  their  own  body — the  Lord 
Chancellor  Riche,  Mr.  Secretary  Pctre, 
and  Sir  Anthony  "Wimrfield,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  King's  household,  to  re- 
pair together  to  the  Lady  Mary's  grace, 
with  the  Kind's  letters.  They  did  so, 
and  the  following  was  the  report  of  her 
grace's  answer : 

"  A  note  of  the  report  of  the  message 
done  to  the  Lady  Mary's  grace  by  us, 
the  Lord  Riche,'  Lora  Chancellor  of 
England,  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  Knight 
of  the  Order  and  Comptroller  of  the 
King's  Majesty's  most  honourable  house- 
hold, and  William  Peeter,  knight,  one 
of  his  Majesty's  two  principal  secretaries; 
and  of  her  grace's  answer  to  the  same ; 
eported  by  us  all  three  to  the  King's 
Majesty,  and  the  lords  of  his  Majesty's 
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privy  council,  at  "Windsor,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  August,  anno  1551. 

"  First,  having  received  command- 
ment and  instructions  from  the  King's 
Majesty,  we  repaired  to  the  said  Lady 
Mary's  house,  at  Copped  Hall,  in  Es- 
sex, on  )  riday  last,  neing  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  this  instant,  in  the  morning, 
where,  shortly  after  our  coming,  I,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  delivered  his  Majesty's 
letters  to  her,  which  she  received  upon 
her  knees,  saying,  that  for  the  honour 
of  the  Kind's  Majesty's  hand,  where- 
with the  said  letters  were  signed,  she 
would  kiss  the  letter ;  and  not  for  the 
matter  contained  in  them ;  for  the  mat- 
ter, said  she,  I  take  to  proceed  not  from 
his  Majesty,  but  from  vou,  his  council. 

"  In  the  reading  of  the  letter  which 
she  did  read  secretly  to  herself,  she  said 
these  words  in  our  hearing ;  '  A  h !  good 
Mr.  Cecil  took  much  pains  here.' 

u  When  she  had  read  the  letter,  we 
began  to  open  the  matter  of  our  in- 
structions to  her;  and  as  I,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  began,  sjie  prayed  me  to  be 
short;  for,  said  she,  I  am  not  well  at 
ease,  and  I  will  make  you  a  short  an- 
swer, notwithstanding  that  I  have  al- 
ready declared  and  written  my  mind  to 
his  Majesty  plainly  with  my  own  hand. 

"  After  this,  we  told  her  at  length  how 
the  King's  Majesty  having  used  all 
gentle  means  and  exhortations  that  he 
might  to  have  reduced  her  to  the  rites 
of  religion  and  order  of  divine  service 
set  forth  by  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and 
finding  her  nothing  conformable,  but 
still  remaining  in  her  former  error,  had 
resolved  by  the  whole  estate  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's privy  council,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  divers  others  of  the  nobility, 
that  she  should  no  longer  use  the  pri- 
vate mass  nor  any  other  divine  service 
that  is  set  forth  by  the  laws  of  the  realm ; 
and  here  we  offered  to  show  her  the 
names  of  all  those  which  were  present 
at  this  consultation  and  resolution ;  but, 
she  sanl,  she  cared  not  for  any  rehearsal 
of  their  names,  for,  said  she,  I  know 
you  be  all  of  one  sort  therein. 

*«  We  told  her  further,  that  the  King's 
Majesty's  pleasure  was,  we  should  also 
give  strait  charge  to  her  chaplains,  that 
none  of  them  should  presume  to  say 
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any  mass  or  other  divine  service  than 
is  set  forth  by  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
and  like  charge  to  all  her  servants,  that 
none  of  them  should  presume  to  hear 
any  mass  or  other  divine  service  than  is 
aforesaid.  Hereunto  her  answer  was 
thus:  first,  she  protested  that  to  the 
King's  Majesty  she  was,  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  his  Majesty's  most  humble  and 
most  obedient  subject,  and  poor  sister ; 
and  would  most  willingly  obey  all  his 
commandments  in  any  thing  (her  con- 
science saved),  yea,  and  would  willingly 
and  gladly  suffer  death  to  do  his  Majesty 
good ;  but  rather  than  she  will  agree  to 
use  any  other  service  than  was  used  at 
the  death  of  the  late  King,  her  father, 
she  would  lay  her  head  on  the  block 
and  suffer  death;  but,  said  she,  I  am 
unworthy  to  suffer  death  in  so  good  a 
quarrel.  When  the  King's  Majesty, 
said  she,  shall  come  to  such  years  that 
he  may  be  able  to  judge  these  things 
himself,  his  Majesty  shall  find  me  ready 
to  obey  his  orders  in  religion ;  but  now 
in  these  years,  although  he,  good,  sweet 
King,  have  more  knowledge  than  any 
other  of  his  years,  yet  it  is  not  possible 
that  he  can  be  a  judge  of  these  things  ; 
for,  if  ships  were  to  be  sent  to  the  sea, 
or  any  other  thing  to  be  done  touching 
the  policy  and  government  of  the  realms, 
I  am  sure  you  would  not  think  his 
highness  yet  able  to  consider  what  were 
to  be  done,  and  much  less,  said  she,  can 
he,  in  these  years,  discern  what  is  fit  in 
matters  of  divinity.  And  if  my  chap- 
lains do  say  no  mass  I  can  hear  none, 
no  more  can  my  poor  servants  ;  but  as 
for  my  servants,  I  know  it  shall  be 
against  their  wills,  as  it  shall  be  against 
mine,  for  if  they  could  come  where  it 
were  said  they  would  hear  it  with  good 
will ;  and  as  for  my  priests,  they  know 
what  they  have  to  do,  the  pain  of  your 
laws  is  but  imprisonment  for  a  short 
time,  and  if  they  will  refuse  to  say  mass 
for  fear  of  that  imprisonment,  they  may 
do  therein  as  they  will ;  but  none  of 
your  new  service,  said  she,  shall  be  used 
in  my  house,  and  if  any  be  said  in  it  I 
will  not  tarry  in  the  house. 

"  And  after  this  we  declared  unto  her 
grace,  according  to  our  instructions, 
tor  what  cause  the  Lords  of  the  King's 
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Majesty's  council  had  appointed  Ro- 
chester, Inglefield  and  \\  algraye,  being 
her  servants,  to  open  the  premises  unto 
her,  and  how  ill  and  untruly  they  had 
used  themselves  in  the  charge  committed 
unto  them,  and  besides  thut  how  they 
had  manifestly  disobeyed  the  King's 
majesty's  council,  &c.  lo  this,  she  said, 
it  was  not  the  wisest  council  to  appoint 
her  servants  to  control  her  in  her  own 
house ;  and  that  her  serrants  knew  her 
mind  therein  well  enough,  for  of  all  men 
■he  might  worse  endure  any  of  them  to 
more  her  in  any  such  matters ;  and  for 
their  punishment,  my  lords  may  use  them 
aa  they  think  good ;  and  if  they  refused 
to  do  the  message  unto  her,  and  her 
chaplains,  and  her  servants  as  aforesaid, 
they  be,  said  she,  the  hones  tor  men,  for 
they  should  have  spoke  against  their 

"After  this,  when  we  had,  at  good 
length  declared  unto  her  the  effect  of 
our  instructions  touching  the  promise 
which  she  claimed  to  hare  been  made 
to  the  Emperor;  and,  besides,  had 
opened  unto  her  at  good  length  all  such 
things  as  we  knew  and  had  heard  therein. 
Her  answer  was,  that  she  was  well  as- 
sured the  promise  was  made  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  that  the  same  was  once 
granted  before  the  King's  Majesty  in 
her  presence,  then  being  there  seven  of 
the  council,  notwithstanding  the  denial 
thereof  at  my  last  being  with  his  Ma- 
jesty. And  I  hare,  quoth  she,  the  Em- 
peror's hand,  testifying  that  this  pro- 
mise was  made,  which  I  believe  better 
than  you  all  of  the  couneil.  And,  though 
you  esteem  little  the  Emperor,  yet  should 
you  show  more  favour  to  me  for  my 
father's  sake,  who  made  the  more  part 
of  you  almost  of  nothing.  But  as  for 
the  Emperor,  said  she,  if  he  were  dead 
I  would  say  as  I  do.  And  if  he  would 
gWe  me  now  other  advice  I  would  not 
follow  it ;  notwithstanding,  quoth  she, 
to  be  plain  with  you,  his  ambassador 
shall  know  how  I  am  used  at  your 
hand. 

"  After  this,  we  opened  the  King's 
Majesty's  pleasure  for  one  to  attend  upon 
her  grace  for  the  supply  of  Rochester's 
place  during  his  absence,  &c,  as  in  the 
instructions.    To  this,  her  answer  was, 


|  that  she  would  appoint  her  own  officers, 

and  that  she  had  years  sufficient  for  that 
]  purpose ;  and  if  we  left  any  such  man 
there,  she  would  go  out  of  her  gates,  for 
they  two  would  not  dwell  in  one  house. 
And,  quoth  she,  I  am  sickly,  and  would 
not  die  willingly,  but  will  do  the  best 
I  can  to  preserve  my  life,  but  if  I  shall 
chance  to  die  I  will  protest  openly  that 
you  of  the  council  be  the  cause  of  my 
death.  You  gave  me  fair  words,  but 
your  deeds  be  always  ill  towards  me. 
And  having  said  thus,  she  departed 
from  us  into  her  bedchamber,  and  de- 
livered to  me,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a 
ring,  upon  her  knees,  most  humbly,  with 
very  humble  recommendations,  saying, 
that  she  would  die  his  true  subject  and 
sister,  and  obey  his  commandments  in 
all  things  except  in  these  matters  of  re- 
ligion, touching  the  mass  and  the  new 
service ;  but,  said  she,  this  shall  never 
be  told  to  the  King's  Majesty,  &c. 

"  After  her  departure  we"  called  the 
chaplains  and  the  rest  of  her  household 
before  us,  giving  them  straight  com- 
mandment, upon  pain  of  their  allegiance, 
that  neither  the  priest  should  from 
henceforth  say  any  mass  or  other  divine 
service,  than  that  which  is  set  forth  by 
the  laws  of  the  realm,  nor  that  they,  the 
residue  of  the  servants,  should  presume 
to  hear  any. 

11  The  chaplains,  after  some  talk,  pro- 
mised all  to  obey  the  King's  Majesty's 
commandment  signified  by  us. 

44  We  gave  like  commandment  to  them, 
and  every  of  them,  upon  their  alle- 
giance, to  give  notice  to  some  one  of  the 
council,  at  the  least,  if  any  mass  or  other 
divine  service  than  that  which  is  set 
forth  by  the  laws  of  the  realm,  should 
be  hereafter  said  in  that  house. 

Finally,  when  we  had  said  and 
done  as  is  aforesaid,  and  were  gone  out 
of  the  house,  tarrying  there  for  one  of 
her  chaplains,  who  was  not  with  the 
rest  when  we  gave  the  charge  aforesaid 
unto  them,  the  Lady  Mary's  grace  sent 
to  us  to  speak  with  her  one  word  at  a 
window.  When  we  were  come  into  the 
court,  notwithstanding  that  we  offered 
to  come  up  to  her  chamber,  she  would 
needs  speak  out  of  the  window,  and 
prayed  us  to  speak  to  the  lords  of  the 
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council,  that  her  comptroller  might 
shortly  return ;  for,  said  she,  since  his 
deporting',  I  take  the  accounts  myself 
of  ray  expences,  and  learned  how  many 
loaves  of  bread  be  made  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  and  I  wiss  my  father  and  mother 
never  brought  me  up  with  baking  and 
brewing,  and  to  be  jplain  with  you,  I 
am  weary  of  mine  office,  and  therefore, 
if  my  lords  will  send  mine  officer  home, 
they  shall  do  me  pleasure ;  otherwise, 
if  they  will  send  him  to  prison,  I  be- 
shrew  him  if  he  go  not  to  it  merrily, 
and  with  a  good  will,  and  I  pray  God 
to  send  you  to  it  well,  in  your  souls  and 
bodies  too,  for  some  of  you  have  but 
weak  bodies." 

Stung  by  the  Princess's  wit  and  sar- 
casm, the  deputation  departed,  with  a 
resolution,  as  persuasion  had  failed,  to 
effect  their  object  by  force.  However, 
they  afterwards,  it  would  appear,  thought 
better  of  the  matter ;  as,  according  to 
Burnet  and  other  authorities,    44  The 
Lady  Mary  continued  to  keep  her  priests 
and  have  mass,  but  so  secretly,  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  any  public  com- 
plaint."    Indeed,  we  fina  no  further 
mention  of  her  religious  obstinacy  till 
the  subsequent  September,  when  the 
zealous  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  went 
from  his  adjacent  seat  at  Hadham  to 
Hunsdon,  where  she  there  was,  to  pay  a 
pastoral  visit.    He  was  graciously  enter- 
tained by  her  officers  till  eleven  o'clock, 
when  she  came  forth  into  her  presence 
chamber;  the  Bishop  then  saluted  ner,  and 
told  her  that  he  had  come  to  pay  his  re-  i 
spects  to  her.    She  rtceived  him  with  i 
courtesy,  and  chatted  with  him  familiarly 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  dis-  j 
missed  him  to  dine  with  her  officers,  t 
After  dinner,  he  told  her  he  not  only 
came  to  do  his  duty  by  her  as  her  dio-  i 
cesan,  but  also  to  offer  to  preach  before  ] 
her  next  Sunday.    At  this  Mary's  coun-  t 
tenance  changed,  and  after  a  lengthened  i 
pause,  she  said,  11  My  Lord,  as  for  this  , 
matter,  I  pray  you  make  the  answer  to 
it  yourself"  , 

"  M adam,"  rejoined  the  Bishop, 44  con-  j 
sidering  my  office  and  calling,  I  am  i 
bound  in  duty  to  make  your  Grace  this 
offer  to  preach  before  you." 

"  Well,"  answered  Mary,  44  if  it  must  ] 


be  so,  the  door  of  the  parish  church  ad- 
joining shall  be  open  for  vou,  if  you 
f  come,  and  you  may  p:  each  if  you  pi  a6e, 
but  neither  I  nor  anv  of  mine  shall  hear 
you." 

44 1  trust,  madam,  you  will  not  refuse 
to  hear  God's  word  ?"  said  the  Bishop. 

44 1  cannot  tell,"  retorted  Mary, 44  what 
you  call  God's  word ;  that  is  not  God's 
word  now,  that  was  God's  word  in  my 
father's  days." 

44  God's  word  is  the  same  at  all  times," 
replied  Ridley,  44  but  hath  been  better 
understood  and  practised  in  some  ages 
than  others." 

44  You  durst  not,  for  your  ears,  have 
avowed  your  present  faith  in  my  father's 
days,"  rejoined  Mary  ;  44  and  as  for  your 
new  books,  I  thank  God  I  never  have 
and  never  will  read  them."  She  then 
spoke  reproachfully  of  the  established 
religion  and  the  government,  and  asked 
Ridley  if  he  were  one  of  the  council. 
He  said  he  was  not.  44  You  might  well 
enough  be,"  said  she,  44  as  the  council 
goes  now-a-days."  She  then  dismissed 
him  with  these  words,  44  My  Lord,  for 
your  kindness  in  coming  to  see  me,  I 
thank  you  ;  but  for  your  offering  to 
preach  before  me,  I  thank  you  not  a 
whit." 

The  Bishop,  at  the  moment  of  his  de- 
parture, went  with  Sir  Thomas  Whar- 
ton, the  steward  of  the  household,  to 
the  cellar,  and  partook  of  wine,  but  the 
instant  after  taking  it,  he  exclaimed, 
44  Surely,  I  have  done  amiss."  44  How 
so  ? "  quoth  Sir  Thomas.  44 1  have 
drank,"  said  he,  44  under  a  roof,  whtre 
God's  word  hath  been  rejected  ;  when 
if  I  had  remembered  my  duty,  I  ought 
to  have  shaken  the  dust  off  mv  feet  as  a 
testimony  against  this  house/'  and  in- 
stantly departed.  He  then  rode  off, 
leaving  those  who  heard  his  vehement 
denunciations  in  such  a  state  of  alarm, 
that  their  hair  stood  on  end,  and  their 
countenances  becamo  deadly  white.* 

*  Had  Mary  and  Ridley  lived  in  a  more 
enlightened,  charitable  age,  they  being  pure 
in  life,  and  sincere  in  principle,  would  have 
tolerated  differences  of  opinion  out  of  respect 
to  each  other's  virtues ;  but  in  those  crirae- 
Btained  times,  toleration  was  unknown,  and 
in  too  many  instances,  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants  took  a  fierce  delight  in  sheddlnc 
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In  June,  1532,  but  five 
tbe  unfortunate  Somerset  paid  the  pe- 
nalty of  his  ambition  on  the  scaffold, 
Mary,  who  then  resided  at  her  mansion 
of  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell,  paid  a  risit 
to  her  brother  at  Greenwich  Palace. 
These  visits,  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
young  King's  life,  were  not  frequent ; 
nor  is  this  surprizing,  for,  religious  dif- 
ferences set  aside,  the  almost  more  than 
eastern  ceremonials  imposed  upon  nil 
who  approached  the  boy  monarch,  must 


— perhaps  disgusting.  ?Jo  one  was  per- 
mitted to  address  him  without  kneeling. 
14  I  hare  seen,"  says  Ubaldini,  **  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  drop  on  one  knee 
five  times  before  her  brother  ere  she 
ventured  to  take  her  seat ;  and  at  dinner, 
if  either  of  his  sisters  were  permitted  to 
eat  with  him,  she  sat  on  a  stool  or  bench 
at  a  distance  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
royal  dais." 


CHATTER  IV. 


Edward  the  Sixth  declare*  Lady  Jane  Grey  hie  ntceeteor,  and  diee — Northumber- 
land's deceit  detected  by  Mary— She  resolve*  to  enforce  her  right  to  the  crown — 
Journey  to  Kenning  halt — Write*  to  the  council  declaring  her  eel f  Sovereign — 
Plant*  her  standard  at  Eramlingham  Cattle  —  Proclaimed  Queen  at  Norwich, 
and  at  London — Break-up  of  the  Northumberland  faction — She  i*  Joined  by 

— Assents  to  Northumberland's  execution — Refuse*  to  bring  Jane  Grey  to  the 
block — Restores  the  Catholic  Church  of  Henry  the  Eighth — Rewards  her  friend* 
— Her  kindness  to  Judge  Hale*,  and  to  Underwood,  the  hot-gospeller — Elizabeth 

—  I    "  -  .  M~  -M  M      f  Ji  At  *i  ffk  S*#  It  f>gj     .  .  ,  . ,  „  _  J  Si  *% 


N  the  spring  of  1552, 
Kdward  was  consi- 
derably reduced  by 
successive  attacks  of 
small  pox  and  mea- 
sles, and  in  the  sub- 
sequent summer  and 
winter,  he  took  se- 
veral violent  colds,  which  ultimately  set- 
tled on  his  lungs,  and  evidenced  alarm- 
ing symptoms  of  consumption.  His 
declining  health  urged  Northumberland 
—already  the  most  wealthy  and  power- 
ful noble  in  tho  realm  — to  execute  a 
project  he  had  for  some  time  meditated, 
of  perpetuating  his  own  influence,  by 
marrying  his  fourth  son,  Lord  Guildford 
Dudley,  to  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,*  the 
grand-daughter  of  Mary,  sister  to  Henry 

the  blood  of  their  religious  opponents;  nor 
was  this  barbarous  spirit  of  persecution  al- 
layed in  England,  till  the  Protestant-con- 
suming fires,  lit  up  in  Mary's  reign,  bad 
been  quenched  by  Catholic  blood,  during  the 
sway  of  Elizabeth. 

•  Jane  Grey  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  Frances,  daughter 
to  Mary,  second  slater  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
,  In  Henry  the  Eighth's  will, 


the  Eighth,  and  in  the  event  of  tbe 
King's  death,  placing  him  upon  the 
throne.  In  June,  1553,  the  force  or 
the  persuasion  of  Northumberland, 
caused  the  sick  King,  by  will,  to  disin- 
herit his  sisters  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
and  bestow  the  crown  on  Lady  Jane 
Grey.  These  illegal  doings — the  will 
was  not  sanctioned  by  parliament — were 
kept  secret  from  Mary,  who,  after  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  the  lung,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  retired  to  her 
favourite  retreat  of  Beauleau  (Ncwhall), 
where  she  remained  till  June,  when  she 
went  to  Hunsdon.  It  was  also  the  po- 
licy of  the  Northumberland  faction,  on 
the  demise  of  Edward,  in  July,  to  keep 
his  death  secret  from  the  public  as  long 
as  possible,  that  they  might  secure  the 


was  placed  next  in  succession  after  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Scot- 
tish line,  the  offspring  of  his  eldest  sister. 
The  Lady  Jane  was  married  to  Dudley  in  May 
1553,  and  at  the  same  time  her  sister.  Lady 
Katherine  Grey,  was  united  in  wedlock  to 
Lord  Herbert,  the  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  a  third  union  was  effected  between 
Northumberland's  own  daughter, 
and  Lord  Hastings. 
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person!  of  his  sisters,  to  both  of  whom 
deceitful  letters  were  written   in  his 
name,  requiring  them  to  instantly  visit 
him  in  his  sickness.    With  Mary,  the 
stratagem  nearly  succeeded.    She  had 
set  out  from  Hunsdon,  and  reached 
Hoddesdon,  on  her  journey  to  London, 
when  secret  intelligence  of  the  truth 
was  conveyed  to  her  by  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  who  attended  Edward  in  his 
dying  moments,  and  was  secret  enemy 
to  Northumberland.  The  bearer  of  these 
startling  tidings  was  Mary's  own  gold- 
smith ;  at  first  she  doubted  his  assertion, 
but  after  pondering  for  a  while,  she 
turned  her  course,  and  hastened  towards 
her  residence  in  Kenninghall,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk.    In  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Huddlesdon, 
the  proprietor  of  Sawstone  Hall,  and  a 
staunch  Catholic,  sheltered  her  and  her 
n-tinue  from  the  inclemency  of  a  stormy 
night.    The  next  morning,  before  the 
sun  rose,  she  hastened  on  her  journey, 
and  she  had  proceeded  but  a  few  miles, 
when,  to  her  astonishment,  on  looking 
round,  she  beheld  the  mansion  she  had 
just  left,  one  sheet  of  flames.    A  Protes- 
tant party  from  Cambridge,  on  hearing 
of  her  arrival,  had  attacked  and  fired 
the  building,  in  the  hope  of  securing 
her.    "Let  it  blaze,"  she  exclaimed; 
"  I  will  build  Iluddlestone  a  better ;»» 
and  shortly  afterwards,  she  erected  the 
substantial  edifice  now  known  as  Saws- 
tone  Hall.   Wearied  in  body  and  ha- 
rassed in  mind,  she  reached  Kenning- 
hall at  the  midnight  hour  of  the  eighth 
of  July.    On  the  ninth  she  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  lords  of  the  council,  in  which 
she  assumed  the  style  and  tone  of  their 
sovereign,  mentioned  the  death  of  her 
brother  with  feeling,  hinted  a  knowledge 
of  their  inimical  projects,   and  com- 
manded them,  as  they  hoped  for  favour, 
to  proclaim  her  accession  immediately 
in  tne  metropolis,  and  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble in  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  council  who  had  proclaimed  Lady 
Jane  Queen  on  the  tenth,  and  taken 
every  precaution  to  ensure  success,  re- 
turned Mary  an  insolent  answer,  remind- 
ing her  of  her  illegitimacy,  and  requiring 
her  to  submit  to  her  lawful  and  un- 
doubted sovereign,  Queen  Jane. 


Nothing  daunted  by  these  threats, 
Mary,  although  without  money,  soldiers, 
or  advisers,  made  a  grand  and  success- 
ful effort  to  assert  her  rights.    To  open 
a  communication  with  the  Emperor  in 
Flanders,  and  to  place  herself  in  a  position 
to  withstand  a  siege,  she  on  the  eleventh 
left  Kenninghall,  and,  riding  forty  miles 
without  rest,  on  the  same  evening  reached 
the  embattled  castle  of  Framlingham,* 
in  Suffolk,  where  she  instantly  hoisted 
her  standard,  and  in  a  few  days  was 
surrounded  by  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  all  volunteers  in  her  cause, 
and  who  served  through  the  sole  motive 
of  loyalty.    Sir  Henry  Bedingfield  and 
Sir  Henry  Jerningham,with  their  tenants, 
joined  her  before  she  left  Kenninghall ; 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Lord  Thomas 
Howard,  the  Sulyards,  the  Pastons,  and 
most  of  the  gentry  of  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk, with  their  numerous  denendants, 
now  rallied  round  her  standard ;  whilst 
Sir  Edward  Hastings,  after  raising  for 
the  Northumberland  faction  ten  thou- 
sand men,  in  Middlesex,  Buckingham- 
shire, Oxford,  and  Berks,  turned  round^ 
proclaimed  Queen  Mary,  and  placed  his 
troops  at  her  disposal ;  in  fact,  the 
great  body  of  the  nation  saw  through 
the  selfish  intrigues  of  Northumberland, 
turned  their  back  upon  him,  and  ac- 
knowledged Mary  for  their  just  and  law- 
ful Queen.    On  the  twelfth  of  July,  she 
was  solemnly  proclaimed  Queen  at  Nor- 
wich ;  about  three  days  afterwards,  a 
squadron  of  six  sail,  equipped  with  mili- 
tary stores,  which  the  council  in  Lon- 
don had  sent  to  besiege  her  castle,  on 
entering  Yarmouth  harbour  were  pre- 
vailed upon  by  Sir  Henry  Jcrninghara 
to  acknowledge  her  authority ;  the  sail- 
ors declaring  they  would  rather  throw 
their  captains  into  the  sea  than  fight 
against  Queen  Mary,  whose  true  subjects 
they  were.    From  these  ships  a  timely 
supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  was  ob- 
tained, several  pieces  of  ordnance  were 
conveyed  to  Framlingham  from  neigh- 
bouring forts,  all  the  gaols  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  were,  by  Mary's  orders, 

*  Framlingham  Castlo  belonged  to  the 
crown  when  Kdward  the  Blxth  died,  but  iU 
governor  being  a  Catholic,  willingly  surren- 
dered it  to  Mary  as  Queen. 
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thrown  open,  and  the  prisoners  liberated, 
and  on  the  eighteenth  of  July  she  pro- 
claimed Northumberland  a  reoel.  "  As- 
suring all  and  every  of  her  subjects  on 
the  word  of  a  rightful  Queen,  that  who- 
ever taketh  and  bringeth  the  said  Duke 
unto  her  presence,  shall,  if  he  be  a  noble, 
have  one  thousand  pounds  in  land ;  if 
a  knight,  fire  hundred  pounds,  with  the 
advancement  to  nobility ;  if  a  gentleman, 
fire  hundred  marks  and  the  degree  Of 
a  knight;  and  if  a  yeoman,  one  hun 
dred  pounds,  and  the  degree  of  an  es- 
quire. 

Meanwhile  dissension,  desertion,  and 
distrust  hourly  reduced  the  power  and 
action  of  Mary's  opponents.  Northum- 
berland, in  a  state  of  doubt  and  appre- 
hension, at  the  head  of  eight  thousand 
infantry  and  two  thousand  cavalry, 
marched  from  London  to  oppose  Mary 
on  the  thirteenth  instant ;  and  as  he 
rode  through  Shoreditch,  he  remarked 
to  Sir  John  Gates,  M  The  people  crowd 
to  see  us,  but  not  one  exclaims,  God 
speed  ye  !"    The  council  in  the  Tower 

Sere  in  a  state  of  perplexity,  and  when 
te  news  of  the  hourly  increasing  strength 
of  their  opponents,  of  the  loss  of  their 
six  ships,  and,  what  was  more  alarming, 
of  the  refusal  of  their  tenantry  to  serve 
against  Mary  reached  them,  they  lost 
heart,  and  under  a  pretext  of  giving 
audience  to  the  Frencu  ambassador,  and 
then  joining  the  army  of  Northumber- 
land, who  had  just  written  to  them  for 
an  increase  of  force,  they  on  the  nine- 
teenth l<ft  the  Tower,  and  joined  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Alder- 
men, rode  in  procession  through  the 
city,  proclaimed  Mary  Queen  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross,  amidst  the  deafening  ac- 
clamations of  the  populace,  attended 
in  the  cathedral  whilst  Te  Deum  was 
sung,  and  immediately  Bent  an  order  to 
Northumberland  to  disband  his  army, 
and  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
Mary,  acknowledging  her  for  their  so- 
vereign. 

44  Our  bounden  duty  most  humbly 
renu  mbered  to  your  excellent  Majesty, 
it  may  like  the  same  to  understand,  that 
wo  your  humble,  faithful,  and  obedient 
subjects,  haviug  always  (God  we  tako 


to  witness)  remained  your  Highness' 
true  and  humble  subjects  in  our  hearts, 
ever  since  the  death  of  our  late  Sove- 
reign Lord  and  Master,  your  High- 
ness's  brother,  whom  God  pardon  ;  and 
seeing  hitherto  no  possibility  to  utter 
our  determination  herein  without  great 
destruction  and  bloodshed,  both  of  our- 
selves and  others  till  this  time,  have 
this  day  proclaimed,  in  your  City  of 
London,  your  Majesty  to  be  our  true, 
natural  Sovereign  Liege  Lady,  and 
Queen.  Most  humbly  beseeching  your 
Majesty  to  pardon  and  remit  our  former 
infirmities,  and  most  graciously  to  ac- 
cept our  meanings,  which  have  been 
ever  to  serve  your  Highness  truely,  and 
so  shall  remain  with  all  our  powers  and 
forces  to  the  effusion  of  our  blood,  as 
these  bearers,  our  very  good  Lords  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  Lord  Paget,  can 
and  be  ready  more  particularly  to  declare 
to  whom  it  may  please  your  excellent  Ma- 
jesty to  give  firm  credence ;  and  thus  we 
do  and  shall  daily  pray  to  Almighty  God 
for  the  preservation  of  your  most  royal 
person  long  to  reign  over  us.  From 
your  Majesty's  City  of  London,  this 

 day  of  July,  the  first  year  of  your 

most  prosperous  reign." 

Before  the  hostile  message  from  the 
council  of  London  reached  Northumber- 
land, who  was  then  at  Cambridge,  the 
desertion  of  his  troops,  and  the  evident 
hopelessness  of  his  cause,  had  induced 
him  to  proceed  to  the  market-place, 
where,  whilst  the  tears  of  grief  ran 
down  his  cheeks,  he  proclaimed  Queen 
Mary,  and  tossed  his  cap  into  the  air  in 
token  of  joy.  The  vigilance  of  his  gen. 
tleman  pensioners  prevented  him  from 
making  his  escape  during  the  night,  and 
on  the  following  morning  he  was  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  of  high  treason  by 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  with  several  of 
his  associates  sent  to  the  Tower.* 

*  According  to  Haynes,  the  prisoners  for  trial 
were  twenty-seven;  but  when  the  Queen  saw 
the  list,  she  reduced  the  number  to  eleven. 
The  subjoined  is  a  copy  of  the  list,  with  the 
names  Mary  struck  out  in  italics : — The 
Dukes  of  Northumberland  and  Suffolk,  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton  ;  the  Earls  of  Hunt- 
ingdon and  Warwick;  the  Lords  Bobtrt,  Henry, 
Ambrose,  Guildford,  and  Dudley;  the  Lady 
Jane  Dudley,  the  Bishops  of  Canterbury, 
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On  the  arrest  of  Northumberland, 
several  of  his  party  and  their  abettors 
hastened  to  offer  their  allegiance  to  Mary, 
and  ask  pardon  for  the  part  they  had 
taken  in  opposing  her  succession.  Of 
these,  some  were  sent  prisoners  to  the 
Tower,  but  the  majority  were  graciously 
forgiven.  By  the  end  of  J uly,  all  se- 
rious opposition  being  at  an  end,  Mary 
set  out  for  London.  Her  progress 
was  one  loud  and  unbroken  triumph. 
She  left  Framlingham  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  J  uly,  accompanied  by  thousands 
of  nobles  and  gentry,  and  as  she  passed 
onward,  the  loud  and  repeated  acclama- 
tions of  the  populace,  and  the  responsive 
cheers  of  the  nobles,  mingled  with  hearty 
shouts  of  "God  save  Queen  Maryr 
"  Ileaven  jpreserve  our  rightful  Sove- 
reign f  and  other  blessings  invoked  upon 
the  triumphant  Queen,  rendered  the  pro- 
gress one  exciting  display  of  overwhelm- 
ing loyalty  and  enthusiasm.  The  royal 
party  reached  Ipswich  on  the  first  of 
August,  Newhall  on  the  second,  and 
Wanstead  on  the  third.  At  Ipswich  the 
crafty  Cecil  brought  Mary  intelligence 
from  the  council  in  London,  and  im- 
plored her  to  forgive  his  M pardonable 
lies;"  Mrs.  Bacon,  one  of  the  ladies 
of  the  Queen's  bedchamber,  interceded 
in  his  behalf,  and  on  his  presenting  Mary 
with  a  list  of  excuses  on  the  following 
day,  she  permitted  him  to  kiss  her  hand, 
in  token  of  pardon,  but  would  grant 
him  no  further  favour ;  she  ever  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  his  intreatics  for  office,  and 
viewed  his  compliance  with  Catholicism 
as  the  hypocricy  of  a  climbing  statesman. 

The  Princess  Elizabeth,  under  the 
excuse  of  a  real  or  a  feigned  sickness, 
had  remained  quietly  at  Hatfield  till  the 
nine  days'  reign  of  the  unfortunate 
Lady  Jane  Grey  was  over,  when  she 
came  to  London,  and  thence  proceeded, 
accompanied  by  "  one  thousand  horse  of 
knights,  ladies,  gentlemen,  and  their 
servants,"  to  Wanstead,  where  Mary 
graciously  received  them,  and  kissed 
Elizabeth  and  all  her  ladies. 

Txmdon  and  Ely,  the  Lords  Clinton,  Ferrer* 
And  L'obham,  the  J iidtfes  Montague  and  ChnUme- 
Uy,  and  the  Chancellors  of  the  Attgmentatvms ; 
Andrew  Dudley,  John  Oaten,  Henry  Gates, 
Thomas  Palmer,  Htnry  Ihtmer,  John  Cheek, 
John  York,  Knights,  and  Dr.  Cocks. 


"  Queen  Mary,"  says  Stowe,  "  came 
from  Wanstead  in  Essex  to  London  on 
the  third  of  August,  being  accompanied 
with  her  nobles  very  honourably  and 
strongly.  The  number  of  velvet  coats 
that  rode  before  her,  as  well  as  stran- 
gers and  others,  were  seven  hundred 
and  forty,  and  the  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  that  followed  were  one 
hundred  and  eighty.  The  Queen, 
dressed  in  violet  velvet,  was  mounted 
on  a  richly  trapped  white  palfrey.  The 
Earl  of  Arundel  rode  next  before  her 
and  bore  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  Sir 
Anthony  Brown  bore  up  her  train. 
The  Lady  Elizabeth,  her  sister,  followed 
next,  and  after  her  the  Marchioness 
of  Exeter.  The  guard  followed  the 
Indies,  and  after  them  Northampton- 
shire and  Oxfordshire  men,  and  then 
Buckinghamshire  men  ;  and  after  them 
the  lords'  servants,  the  whole  number  of 
horsemen  being  about  one  thousand.* 
The  Queen  stayed  without  Aldgate,  be- 
fore the  stage  whereon  the  poor  chil- 
dren of  the  hospital  were  placed,  and 
one  of  them  made  her  an  oration  ;  Sir 
George  Barnes,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
the  Aldermen,  conducted  her  into  the 
city,  the  Lord  Mayor  riding  next  to  the 
Earl  of  Arundel."  Thus  attended,  and 
almost  stunned  by  the  acclamations  of 
the  people,  the  booming  of  the  Tower 
guns,  and  the  joyous  pealing  of  the 
church  bells,  the  victorious  Queen  passed 
on  to  the  Tower,  where  she  remained  in 
privacy  till  after  the  burial  of  Edward 
the  Sixth.  On  entering  that  venerable 
fortress,  she  found  kneeling  on  the  green, 
before  St.  Peter's  church,  the  state  pri- 
soners. There  was  the  unhappy  Duchess 
of  Somerset,  the  aged  Duke  ot  Norfolk, 
who  had  been  detained  throughout  Ed- 
ward's reign  under  sentence  of  death ; 
the  neglected  Edward  Courtney,  son  of 
the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  who,  without 
bein«r  charged  with  any  crime,  had  been 
imprisoned  ever  since  his  father's  at- 
tainder in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth; 
and  the  gentle  Tunstall  and  haughty 
Gardiner,  the  deprived  bishops  of  Dur- 
ham and  Winchester.  The  latter,  in 
a  short  address,  congratulated  the  Queen, 
and  in  the  name  of  them  all  supplicated 
*  Btrypc  says  three  thousand. 
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the  royal  merry.  Mary  bant  into  tear*, 
fi^*'"^  44  Ye  are  my  prisoners  P  and 
niiisg  then  by  the  hand,  kissed  them, 
and  rave  then  all  their  liberty. 

When  Mary  made  this  triomnhant 
entry  into  London,  her  personal  charm* 
at  least  could  not  hare  won  for  her  the 
loyal  Jiimiinsliilmiis  of  the  populace. 
8  be  was  neither  so  saaicstie,  nor  queenly 
in  bearing,  as  her  mother.  Her  stature 
wss  short  and  small,  bat  well -propor- 
tioned. The  beauty  of  her  but  mode- 
rately pleasing  countenance  was  defaced 

Sine  deep  furrows  of  care;  and  although 
e  wss  shorted-sighted,  her  eyes  were 
dark,  piercing,  and  awe-striking,  and  her 
voice  was  deep  and  masculine.  Imme- 
diately on  entering  London,  she  pub" 
liched  a  proclamation,  exhorting  men 
not  to  revile  each  other  on  account  of 
their  religious  differences  ;  according  to 
Y  ox,  and  nearly  all  anticatholic  writers 
hare  repeated  his  assertion,  she,  to  ob- 
tain the  support  of  the  Protestants  of 
Suffolk,  publicly  promised  to  make  no 
alteration  in  the  religion  established  un- 
der Edward.  This  assertion  appears  to 
be  questionable.  It  is  not  proved  by  an  v 
dncumentary  evidence  of  the  period, 
neither  is  it  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
Dodds  presented  to  the  Queen,  soon  after 
her  accession,  a  petition  in  favour  of  the 
reformed  religion,  signed  by  one  hun. 
dred  persons  from  Norfolk;  for  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  petition, 
and  those  in  authority  pronounced  the 
signatures  a  forgery,  and  set  Dodds  in 
the  pillory  as  an  impostor. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  August,  North- 
umlM-rland  and  six  of  his  associate*  were 
tried  and  condemned  to  die  .  but  of  these, 
only  three — Northumberland,  Sir  John 
Gates,  and  Sir  Thomas  Palmer — were  se- 
lected for  execution.   The  duke  earnestly 

Jictitioned  for  life,  "yea,  the  life  of  a 
togge,  that  he  nii^ht  but  lyvc  and  kiss 
the  Queen's  feet."  Nor  could  Mary 
Hud  heart  to  consent  to  his  execution  till 
the  Emperor,  by  letter,  assured  her  that 
it  wiih  neither  safe  for  herself  or  the 
realm  to  pardon  his  life.  On  the  scaf- 
fold he  professed  himself  a  Catholic,  ac- 
knowledged tin:  justness  of  his  punish- 
ment, hut  denied  that  he  was  the  first 
projector  of  the.  crimo  for  which  he 


suffered.  The  evening  of  his  execution, 
August  twenty-second,  his  faithful  re- 
tainer, John  Lock,  implored  the  Queen 
to  grant  him  the  head  of  his  master, 
that  he  might  give  it  a  decent  burial 
'  In  the  name  of  Heaven,"  answered 
Mary,  44  take  the  whole  body,  and  bury 
his  lordship  with  becoming  obsequies." 
Cock  thanked  her  Majesty  with  expres- 
sions of  gratitude ;  and  on  the  following 
night  the  remains  of  the  too  ambitions 
Northumberland  were  deposited,  with 
catholic  rites,  by  the  side  of  Somerset, 
at  St.  Peter's  chapel,  in  the  Tower. 

The  imperial  ministers  urged  Mary  to 
bring  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  the  block 
at  the  same  time  with  her  father-in-law, 
Northumberland,  declaring  that  she 
could  never  reign  in  security  whilst 
Jane  lived,  since  the  first  faction  that 
dared  would  set  her  up  as  a  rivaL  But 
Mary  answered,  she  could  not  find  in 
her  heart  or  conscience  to  put  her  un- 
fortunate cousin  to  death :  she  had  not 
been  the  accomplice  of  Northumberland, 
but  merely  a  puppet  in  his  hands  :  nor 
was  she  even  his  daughter-in-law,  for 
she  had  been  legally  contracted  to  ano- 
ther before  she  was  compelled  to  marry 
Guildford  Dudley.  As  for  the  danger 
arising  from  her  pretensions,  it  was  but 
imaginary,  and  every  requisite  precau- 
tion might  be  taken  before  she  was  re- 
stored to  liberty. 

During  the  month  of  August,  the 
struggle  between  the  partizans  of  the 
rival  rituals  was  violent.  Mary's  at- 
tachment to  the  ancient  faith  was  patent, 
and,  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church 
of  England,  her  will  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters was  absolute.  The  Catholic  clergy, 
trusting  to  her  all-powerful  protection, 
boldly  transgressed  the  existing  laws. 
On  the  twelfth  of  August,  the  unautho- 
rized celebration  of  mass  at  a  church  in 
the  city  of  London  horse  market  occa- 
sioned a  riot.  The  council  imprisoned 
the  priest ;  but  the  spirit  of  religious 
animosity  being  aroused,  on  the  next 
day,  Bourne,  one  of  the  royal  chaplains, 
preached  against  the  reformed  creed 
at  St  Paul' 8  Cross,  and  again  the  re- 
formers rose  in  riot.  The  Queen  sent 
for  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen, 
ordered  them  to  put  down  all  tuinul- 
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tuous  assemblies,  and  told  them,  "al- 
though her  own  religious  faith  was  firm 
and  unalterable,  she  meancd  graciously 
not  to  compel  or  strain  other  men's  con- 
sciences  otherwise  than  God  should,  as 
she  trusted,  put  in  their  hearts  a  per- 
suasion of  the  truth  through  the  open- 
ing of  His  word  unto  them,"  As  this 
admonition  failed  of  its  purpose,  and  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  increasing  religious 
warfare,  Mary,  after  the  example  01  the 
two  last  reigns,  published  a  proclamation 
forbidding  preaching  in  public  without 
license,  M  until  such  time  as  further  order 
by  common  consent  [act  of  parliament], 
may  be  taken  therein."  A  measure 
which  at  once  changed  the  ministration 
of  the  clergy  throughout  the  realm,  an- 
nulled the  Protestant  church  of  Edward 
the  Sixth,  and  re-established  the  anti- 

Eipal  Catholic  church  of  Henry  the 
ighth ;  a  preparatory  step  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 

Mary  never  forgot  the  services  of  her 
old  friends ;  whatever  were  her  weak- 
nesses or  vices,  sincerity  and  gratitude 
were  prominent  features  in  her  character. 
She  released  Rochester,  Walgrave  and 
Ingleficld,  her  three  faithful  attendants, 
who,  in  the  last  reign,  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  not  opposing  her  will,  and 

Sive  them  lucrative  offices  at  court.  The 
uke  of  Norfolk  she  restored  to  his 
rank  and  possessions.  31  is  grandson, 
Thomas,  heir  to  the  accomplished  Earl 
of  Surrey,  she  appointed  one  of  her  pa^es 
of  honour.  Sussex  being  an  invalid 
who  dreaded  to  uncover  his  head,  re- 
ceived gracious  permission  to  wear  one, 
or  even  two,  night  caps  in  the  royal 
presence.  Courtenay  received  the  wealth 
and  dignity  to  which  he  was  justly  en- 
titled as  heir  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire. 
She,  of  her  own  free  will,  restored  So- 
merset's heir  to  his  rights,  appointed  his 
daughters,  the  Ladies'  Jane,  Margaret, 
and  Mary  Seymour,  maids  of  honour ; 
and  even  reinstated  in  their  property  the 
heirs  of  the  three  unfortunate  protestant 
nobles  who  had  suffered  with  the  Pro- 
tector, whilst  Gardiner,  Bonner,  Tunstal, 
Heath  and  Day,  recovered  the  posses- 
sion of  their  respective  sees;  and  Gar- 
diner was  raised  to  the  post  of  prime 


minister  on  the  twenty-third  of  Angust, 
and  appointed  chancellor  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  September. 

As  instances  of  Mary's  love  of  justice 
and  mercy,  may  be  mentioned  the  cases 
of  J udge  Hales,  and  of  Edward  Under- 
bill. Before  the  laws  of  Edward  the 
Sixth  had  been  repealed,  Judge  Hales,  * 
from  the  church,  charged  the  people  of 
Kent  to  observe  these  laws.  For  this, 
the  privy  council,  in  their  zeal  to  atone 
for  their  crime  in  supporting  the  pre- 
tensions of  Jane  Grey,  imprisoned  and 
treated  him  with  such  severity,  that  in 
a  frenzy  of  despair  he  attempted  his 
own  life.  The  Queen,  however,  on 
being  informed  of  his  unmerited  suffer- 
ings, immediately  sent  for  him,  consoled 
him,  assured  him  of  her  desire  to  rectify 
the  intolerable  wrong  he  had  suffered 
without  her  knowledge  or  consent,  and 
honourably  released  him.  But  the  royal 
compassion,  although  gratifying,  evi- 
dently came  too  late ;  for  a  short  time 
afterwards  he  drowned  himself.  Under- 
bill was  an  erudite  scholar,  a  skilful 
lutanist,  and  for  his  zealous  attachment 
to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  was  called 
the  Hot  Gospeller.  He  was  imprisoned 
for  satirizing  the  papists  a  few  days  be- 
fore Mary's  triumphant  entry  into  Lon- 
don. Being  respected  for  his  talents  by 
several  nobles,  he  found  means  to  peti- 
tion the  Queen,  who,  despite  his  anti- 
catholic  tenets,  released  him,  restored 
him  to  his  place  in  the  band  of  the  gen- 
tleman pensioners,  and  even  caused  his 
salary  to  be  paid  for  the  period  he  was 
under  arrest.  Many  other  instances  of 
Mary's  interference  to  save  individuals 
from  the  cruelty  of  her  privy  council, 
might  be  adduced,  did  our  space  permit 

The  Catholic  cause  now  reigned  trium- 
phant, and  to  increase  the  gloom  of  the 
Reformers,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  after 
the  example  of  Mary  in  Edward's  reign, 
and  to  assuage  that  sister's  wrath,  turned 
hypocrite,  and  on  the  second  of  Sep- 
tember, publicly  adjured  the  Reformed 
worship,  and  embraced  the  religion  of 
her  fathers.  On  the  same  dav,  Cran- 
mer  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  on  the 
thirteenth,  Latimer  was  also  shot  up  in 
the  same  prison. 

EX 
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august  ceremony  with  unwonted  splen- 
dour. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  September, 
the  Queen,  accompanied  by  her  sister 
Elizabeth  and  other  ladies,  and  attended 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  City  Companies, 
took  to  their  barges  at  Whitehall  and 
went  in  procession  down  the  Thames  to 
the  Tower,  where,  on  their  arrival,  was 
shot  a  great  peal  of  guns.    The  day 
following,  she,  by  the  hands  of  the  Earl 
of  Arundel,  made  Courtney,  and  the 
young  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  thirteen  other 
nobles,  Knights  of  the  Bath.  About  two 
o'clock  the  next  day,  she,  in  accordance 
with  established  custom,  proceeded  from 
the  Tower  in  splendid  procession  through 
the  City  to  Westminster.    The  proces- 
sion began  from  the  Tower  with  fire 
hundred  gentlemen  —  knights,  nobles, 
ambassadors,  prelates,  and  others.  First 
came  gentlemen  and  knights,  then  judges, 
doctors,  lords,  and  the  Privy  Council  in 
their  robes  of  state,  followed  by  thirteen 
Knights  of  the  Hath,  the  French  and 
the  Imperial  Ambassadors,  accompanied 
by  Lords  Paget  and  Cobhara,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Lord  High  Treasurer, 
the  Earl  of  Oxford  bearing  the  sword 
of  state,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
earning  the  sceptre. 

The  Queen  rode  in  a  splendid  chariot, 
which  was  drawn  by  six  horses,  trapped 
with  rich  cloth  of  silver,  and  covered 


0n  HE  reformed  preach- 
f£  ers  bad  banished 
splendour  of  attire, 
music,  dancing,  and 
gay  some  amusements 
from  the  court  of 
Edward  the  Sixth, 
that  they  might  ex- 
clude from  it  the  pomps  of  the  devil. 
But  Mary,  in  imitation  of  the  gorgeous 
splendour  of  her  father's  reign,  encou- 
raged music,  and  appeared  publicly  in 
jewels  and  rich  apparel— an  example 
which  not  only  her  ladies  and  courtiers, 
but  even  the  whole  nation,  eagerly  imi- 
tated, and  which  materially  enhanced 
the  splendour  of  her  coronation. 

The  first  of  October  was  appointed  for 
the  performance  of  this  ceremony ;  and 
as  there  had  not  been  a  sovereign  regina 
since  the  Norman  Conquest,  it  became  a 
serious  question  whether  Mary  was  to 
be  inaugurated  with  spurs,  swords,  and 
other  masculine  appendages,  as  esta- 
blished by  custom ;  and,  after  much  dis- 
cussion, it  was  resolved  that  she  should 
be  crowned  44  in  all  particulars  like  unto 
the  King  of  England."    This  difficulty 
got  over,  another  presented  itself —there 
was  not  a  penny  in  the  royal  coffers — 
and  as  pomp  must  be  paid  tor,  the  loyal 
citizens  lent  the  Queen  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  when  preparations  were  imme- 
diately made  for  the  performance  of  the 
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with  a  silken  canopy,  borne  by  four 
knight*.  She  was  robed  in  purple  velvet, 
furred  with  ermine.  On  her  nead  was 
a  caul  of  gold  tinsel,  beset  with  pearls 
and  stones,  and  over  it  was  a  circlet  of 
gold,  beset  so  richly  with  precious  stones, 
that  the  value  thereof  was  inestimable, 
and  the  weight  so  great,  that  she  was 
fain  to  bear  up  her  head  with  her  hands ; 
in  truth,  with  her,  unusual  excitement 
generally  induced  headache,  and  in  this 
instance  the  pain  was  augmented  by  the 
weight  of  the  ponderous  circlet.  After 
the  Queen,  Sir  Edward  Hastings  led 
her  spare  horse ;  then  followed  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  Lady  Anne 
of  Cleves  in  a  chariot  covered  with  cloth 
of  silver,  all  white,  and  drawn  by  five 
horses,  with  housings  of  the  same.  To 
these  succeeded  ladies  in  gowns  and 
kirtles  of  crimson  velvet,  riding  on 
horses  trapped  with  the  same ;  behind 
these  came  a  long  train  of  chariots,  co- 
vered with  crimson  satin,  and  between 
each  chariot  rode  gentlewomen,  attired  in 
crimson  satin,  on  horses  trapped  with  the 
same.  Seventy  ladies  rode  after  the 
Queen,  on  horseback;  and  those  of  the 
highest  rank  rode  either  four  or  six  to- 
gether, in  chariots. 

The  pageantry,  which  greeted  the 
Queen  in  her  ride  through  the  City  as 
of  old,  was  rudely  gorgeous,  but  highly 
gratifying  to  the  beholders.  "  At  b  en- 
church,"  says  the  chronicler,  "was  a 
costly  pageant,  made  by  the  Genoese ; 
and  one  of  a  ship  sailing  over  the  sea, 
was  erected  at  the  corner  of  Graee- 
church  by  the  Eastcrlings.  The  Flo- 
rentines made  another  at  the  upper  end 
of  Gracechurch  Street,  which  was  very 
high  and  beautiful.  On  the  top  of  it 
stood  a  giant  angel,  all  in  green,  with  a 
trumpet  in  his  hand,  and  each  time  the 
trumpeter,  who  was  secreted  in  the  pa- 
geant, performed  a  solo,  the  angel  put 
his  monster  trumpet  to  his  mouth,  as 
though  it  had  been  the  same  that  had 
sounded,  to  the  great  marvel  of  many 
ignorant  persons.  The  conduits  in 
Cornhill  and  Cheapside  ran  with  wine, 
and  were  garnished  with  pageants.  1  he 
City  waits,  perched  on  the  Standard  in 
Cheapside,  made  goodly  harmonv  as  the 
procession  passed  by.    The  aldermen 


and  other  City  functionaries  stood  near 
to  a  pageant  erected  by  the  City  beside 
the  little  conduit  in  Cheapside,  and  when 
the  Queen  approached,  the  Recorder  ad- 
dressed her,  and  the  Chamberlain,  in 
the  name  of  the  Corporation,  presented 
her  with  a  rich  purse,  containing  a 
thousand  marks.  Against  the  school  in 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  the  Queen's  fa- 
vourite dramatic  performer,  Heywood, 
sat  under  a  vine,  and  delivered  to  her  an 
oration  in  Latin  and  in  English.  But 
the  great  feature  of  attraction  at  this 
point  of  the  progress  was  the  very  novel 
gymnastic  evolutions  of  Peter  the  Dutch- 
man, who,  mounted  on  the  weathercock 
of  Old  St.  Paul's  steeple,  and  surrounded 
with  flags  and  other  decorations,  stood 
on  one  foot,  and  played  other  strange 
antics,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  be- 
holders, for  which  the  City  paid  him 
sixteen  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and 
fourpence.  Then  there  was  a  pageant 
against  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  gate, 
where  the  choristers  of  St.  Paul's  sung 
and  played  on  viols.*  Ludgate  was 
newly  painted,  and  minstrels  played  and 
sung  there.  There  was  a  pageant  at  the 
conduit  in  Fleet  Street,  and  the  Temple 
Bar  was  newly  painted  and  decorated 
with  hangings  and  banners." 

On  reaching  the  Palace  of  Whitehall 
at  Westminster,  the  Queen  took  her 
leave  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  giving  him 
great  thanks  for  his  pains.  On  the 
morrow,  which  was  the  first  of  October, 
■he  went  by  water  to  the  old  Palace  at 
Westminster.  A  passage-way  from 
Westminster  Hall  to  the  Abbey  was 
railed  in  and  spread  with  blue  cloth ; 
the  choir  of  the  Abbey  was  strewn  with 
rushes  and  hung  with  rich  arras ;  and 
the  pathway  from  the  pulpit  to  the  royal 
stage,  which  was  covered  with  cloth  of 
gold,  was  carpeted  with  baudikin.  About 
eleven  o'clock,  the  Queen,  in  a  rich 
crimson  robe,  went  on  foot  from  West- 

*  The  viol  in  shape  resembled  the  violin, 
of  which  it  wu  the  origin.  It  was  mounted 
with  five  or  nix  strings,  and  the  finger-board 
wan  fretted  like  that  of  the  Spanish  guitar. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  in  high 
esteem,  but  its  tone  being  crude  and  nasal, 
it  gradually  lost  favour,  and,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  was  superseded  by  the 
violin. 
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minster  Hall  to  the  Abbey.    Her  train 
was  borne  by  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk, 
attended  by  the  rice-chamberlain.  Im- 
mediately after  her  walked  the  Princess 
Elisabeth,  followed  by  the  Lady  Anne 
of  (  leves  and  other  noble  personages. 
On  reaching  the  Abbey,  she  waa  crowned 
and  anointed,  with  all  the  ceremonies 
and  solemnities  then  established,  accord- 
in?  to  custom,  by  Gardiner,  llishop  of 
Winchester,  assisted  by  ten  other  bishops 
— the  unfortunate  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  of  York  being  in  prison. 
Afterwards,  she  receired  the  homage  of 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  re- 
mained seated  whilst  mass  was  performed, 
and,  at  Agnui  Deu  kissed  the  pax.  The 
crown  and  the  other  regalia  were  then 
offered  on  the  altar,  and  the  Queen 
changed  her  dress,  and  went  with  her 
train  to  the  banquet  in  Westminster 
Hall.    This  royal  feast,  at  which  the 
ceremonies  observed  were  the  same  as  at 
previous  coronations,  was  conducted  with 
judgment  and  decorum.    The  Princess 
Elizabeth  took  precedence  of  all  other 
ladies,  as  next  in  rank  to  the  Queen. 
The  Champion  of  England  valiantly  of- 
fered to  do  battle  in  vindication  of  Mary's 
claims  to  the  crown,  and  Garter  King- 
at-Arms  proclaimed  her  as  "the  most 
high,  puissant  and  most  excellent  Princess 
Mary  the  Kiret,  by  the  grace  of  God 
Quern  of  England,  F ranee,  and  Ireland, 
defender  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  supreme  head." 
In  the  evening,  the  Qu<>cn  and  all  the 
noble  company  threw  off  their  robes  and 
proceeded  by  water  to  Whitehall,  where 
a  sumptuous  supper  terminated  the  fa- 
tiguing festivities,  at  the  late  hour  of 
four  the  next  morning. 

On  the  day  Mary  was  crowned,  a  ge- 
neral pardon  was  proclaimed,  with  the 
exception  of  sixty  individuals,  who  had 
been  imprisoned  or  confined  to  their 
houses  for  political  or  religious  offences 
— a  significant  sign  of  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  times. 

On  the  fifth  of  October,  Mary  opened 
her  first  Parliament  in  person.  lioth 
the  peers  and  commoners,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  but  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  which  were 
not  yet  annulled,  accompanied  their  so- 


vereign to  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
the  mast  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  cele- 
brated before  them,  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
Taylor  of  Lincoln  and  Harley  of  Here- 
ford, two  Protestant  bishops,  pronounced 
the  service  heretical  and  unlawful ,  and, 
for  their  pains,  were  violently  thrust  out 
of  the  Abbey.  After  mass,  the  Queen 
and  the  two  Houses  went  in  procession 
to  the  parliament  chamber,  in  Westmin- 
ster Palace ;  and,  on  Mary  being  seated, 
Gardiner  addressed  the  members  in  her 
name.  Some  historians  affirm  that  Mary 
bribed  this  Parliament ;  but  a  glance  at 
the  state  of  her  finances  at  this  period 
will  show  that  this  assertion  is  unfounded. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  August,  she  remit- 
ted the  subsidy  of  four  shillings  in  the 
pound  on  land,  and  two  shillings  and 
cightpence  on  goods,  granted  by  the  late 
Parliament  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
crown— debts,  be  it  understood,  chiefly 
incurred  by  Northumberland's  misrule, 
but  which,  in  gratitude  for  the  nation's 
attachment  to  her  rights,  she  now  under- 
took, of  her  own  free  will,  to  pay  from 
her  own  resources.  Then,  on  her  ac- 
cession, she  had  no  private  purse  of  her 
own,  she  surrendered  property,  which 
had  been  seized  by  the  crown,  and  which 
brought  in  about  sixty  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,  to  the  rightful  owners  ;  and 
restored  a  depreciated  currency  to  its  ori- 
ginal value,  by  ordering  a  new  coinage 
at  the  sole  cost  and  loss  of  the  treasury. 
Indeed,  the  royal  coffers  were  well  nigh 
empty,  and  likely,  for  a  time,  to  continue 
so,  therefore,  although  she  might,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  conduct  of  her  predecessors, 
have  promised,  entreated,  commanded, 
she  could  not  have  bribed  her  senate  on 
account  of  her  poverty ;  and  if,  as  has 
been  stated  by  more  than  one  writer,  the 
Emperor  furnished  the  means  for  this 
bribery,  then  the  bribed  were  unusually 
ungrateful,  for  they  forcibly  opposed  the 
Queen's  will  in  nothing  but  her  marriage 
with  the  Emperor's  son,  Philip. 

The  first  act  of  this  parliament  was 
the  praiseworthy  abolition  of  all  treasons 
created  since  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward 
the  Third,  and  all  felonies  and  cases  of 
prcmunire  introduced  since  the  first  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.*    They  next  passe  1 

*  The  penal  laws  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
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an  act  declaring  the  Quern  to  be  legiti- 
mate, ratifying  the  marriage  of  Henry 
and  Katherine  of  Arrngon,  and  annulling 
the  divorce  pronounced  by  Cranmer, 
who  was  greatly  blamed  on  that  account. 
"With  a  commendable  forbearance,  Mary 
caused  this  statute  to  be  so  framed,  that 
all  mention  of  Elizabeth,  or  her  mother, 
Anne  Boleyn,  was  avoided.  The  act  de- 
clares that  "  King  Henry  the  Eighth 
being  lawfully  married  to  Queen  Kathe- 
rine [of  Arragon],  by  the  consent  of 
both  their  parents,  and  the  advice  of  the 
wisest  men  in  the  realm,  and  of  the 
best  and  notablest  men  for  learning  in 
Christendom,  did  continue  that  state  for 
twenty  years,  in  which  God  blessed  them 
with  her  Majesty,  and  other  issue,  and  a 
course  of  great  happiness.  But  then  a 
very  few  malicious  persons  did  endeavour 
to  break  the  happy  agreement  between 
them,  and  studied  to  possess  the  King 
with  a  scruple  in  his  conscience  about  it, 
and  to  support  that,  caused  the  seals  of 
some  universities  to  be  got  against  it,  a 
few  persons  being  corrupted  with  money 
for  that  purpose.  They  had  also,  by  si- 
nistrous  ways  and  secret  threatenings, 
procured  the  seals  of  the  universities  of 
this  kingdom ;  and  finally,  Thomas  Cran- 
mer did  most  ungodly  and  against  law 
judge  the  divorce,  upon  his  own  unad- 
vised understanding  of  the  scriptures, 
upon  the  testimony  of  the  universities, 
and  some  bare  and  most  untrue  conjec- 
tures ;  and  that  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  two  acts  of  parliament,  in  which  was 
contained  the  illegitimacy  of  her  ma- 
jesty* ;  hut  that  marriage  not  being  pro- 
hibited by  the  law  of  God,  and  being 
lawfully  made,  could  not  be  so  broken, 
since  what  God  hath  joined  together  no 
man  could  put  asunder,  all  which,  they 
considering  together,  with  the  many 
miseries  that  hath  fallen  on  the  kingdom 
since  that  time,  which  they  do  esteem 
plagues  sent  from  God  for  it,  therefore, 
they  declare  that  sentence  given  by 
Cranmer  to  be  unlawful  and  of  no  force 

were  severely  cruel :  to  take  a  hawk's  egg 
was  death.  Poverty,  which  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries  had  greatly  increased, 
was  punished  with  barbarous  laws,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Hollnshed,  upwards  of  seventy- 
two  thousand  perished  in  his  reign  on  the 
gibbet  only. 


from  the  beginning,  and  do  also  repeal 
the  acts  of  parliament  that  hath  con- 
firmed it."  We  give  the  preamble  of 
the  bill,  to  refute  the  assertion  of  Rapin 
and  other  historians,  who  broadly  declare 
that  Elizabeth  was  pronounced  illegiti- 
mate by  the  act  which  restored  Mary,  a 
most  uncharitable  statement,  for  Mary, 
as  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  guarded 
Elizabeth  from  reproach  ;  and  if  she 
could  not  clear  herself  from  a  stigma 
which  affected  her  title  to  the  crown, 
without  in  effect  casting  a  6tain  on  the 
birth  of  her  sister,  the  wrong  did  not 
proceed  from  her,  but  from  her  father, 
who  might,  had  he  have  pleased,  reversed 
the  acts  of  parliament  which  pronounced 
his  marriages  with  their  mothers  unlaw- 
ful and  void. 

Another  bill  passed  by  this  parliament 
attainted  Cranmer,  the  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
and  her  husband  the  Lord  Guildford  Dud- 
ley, who,  a  few  weeks  previously,  had 
been  arraigned  and  convicted.  Mary, 
however,  had  no  intention  that  they 
should  suffer ;  she  only  placed  them  in 
peril,  with  the  view  to  secure  the  loy- 
alty of  their  friends,  and  she  gave  or- 
ders that  they  should  receive  every  in- 
dulgence compatible  with  their  situation. 

The  most  important  act  of  the  session 
was  passed  almost  unanimously  on  the 
eighth  of  November.  It  repealed  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  Sixth  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Protestant  church  of 
England,  restored  the  domination  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  antipapal  Catholic 
Church,  and,  greatly  against  the  will  of 
the  Queen,  who  anxiously  desired  a  re- 
union with  Rome,  confirmed  her  religi- 
ous supremacy.  For  more  than  a  year 
and  a  naif  did  Mary  exercise  the  des- 
potic office  of  supreme  head  of  the 
church  :  ample  time  for  a  cruel,  bigoted 
ruler,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  her  reli- 
gious adversaries,  at  least  to  doom  some 
dozens  of  her  opponents  to  the  rack  and 
to  the  flames;  and  yet,  Fox,  Burnet, 
and,  indeed,  all  of  Mary's  bitterest  de- 
tractors, admit  that  the  cruelties  of  her 
reign  did  not  commence  till  after  she 
had  surrendered  her  power  as  head  of 
the  church  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope. 

Directly  Mary  deemed  herself  firmly 
seated  on  the  throne,  she  resolved  to  en- 
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to  the  wedded  state.  Courtncv,  Cardi- 
nal Pole,  and  Philip  of  Spain  were  all 
pointed  to  bv  the  public  as  suitors  for 
Vr  hand.  1*0  f'ourtncy  she  had  shewn 
great  favour,  and  we  are  told  that  he 
captivated  her  fancy  ;  hut  when  he  as- 
pired to  her  h  i  mi.  she  refused  him. 
Others,  again,  assert,  that  Courtney  re- 
fused Mary,  when  she  caused  an  ofiVr  of 
her  hand  to  be  made  to  Cardinal  Pole, 
who,  in  reply,  assured  her,  that  his 
retired  religious  life,  his  age,  and  his 
infirmities,  prevented  him  from  entering 
the  married  state,  and  counselled  her,  as 
a  friend,  to  remain  single  herself.  Be 
i hi  so  statements  correct  or  not,  certain 
it  is,  that  as  early  as  August,  Mary  had 
resolved  to,  if  possiple,  marry  into  the 
family  of  the  Emperor,  who,  besides 
being  a  kinsman  of  her  mother's,  had, 
in  her  troubles,  always  afTorded  her 
countenance  and  protection.  This  reso- 
lution was  in  unison  with  the  views  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  ;  who,  the  moment  he 
heard  of  her  accession,  resolved  to  ba- 
lance the  losses  he  had  sustained  in  Ger- 
many, by  bringing  about  a  marriage  be- 
tween her  and  his  son  Philip.  Philip, 
however,  being  eleven  Tears  younger 
than  Mary,  objected  to  tne  match ;  but 
the  Emperor,  intent  on  his  own  poli- 
tical aggrandizement,  paid  no  regard  to 
his  objretion,  and  on  the  twentieth  of 
September,  wrote  to  Mary,  that  "  a  fo- 
reign prince  would  bring,  as  a  husband, 
a  firm  support  to  her  throne,  and  were 
it  that  his  own  age  would  allow  him, 
he  should  himself  aspire  to  the  honour 
of  her  hand.  He  might,  however,  so- 
licit in  favour  of  others,  nor  could  he 
offer  to  her  choice  one  more  dear  to  him- 
self than  his  son  Don  Philip,  Prince  of 
Spain.  The  advantages  of  such  an  union 
were  evident,  but  let  her  not  be  swayed 
by  his  authority.  She  had  only  to  con- 
sult her  own  inclination  and  judgment, 
and  to  communicate  the  result  to  him 
without  fear  or  reserve."  This  letter 
confirmed  Marv  in  her  resolution  to  be- 
come the  bride  of  Philip  of  Spain. 
Gardiner,  Cardinal  Pole,  the  French 
Ambassador,  and  several  of  the  Privy 
Council  strongly  opposed  the  match, 
whilst  the  people  generally  denounced 
it  as  inimical  to  the  state,  prophesying 


I  that  if  it  took  place,  England  would  be 
transferred  as  a  marriage  claim  to  Phi- 
lip, and  be  ruled  with  a  rod  of  despot* 
ism ;  but  all  opposition  was  vain ;  Mary 
had  resolved,  and  neither  threats,  persua- 
sions, nor  entreaties,  could  alter  her 
fixed  purpose.    On  the  thirtieth  of  Oc- 
tober the  Commons  voted  an  address  to 
her,  praying  her  to  marry,  that  she 
might  raise  up  successors  to  the  throne, 
but  not  to  choose  a  foreigner  for  her 
husband.    This  measure  she  attributed 
to  Gardiner,  and  vowing  to  prove  a 
match  for  his  cunning,  she,  the  same 
night,  sent  for  the  imperial  ambassador, 
bade  him  follow  her  into  her  private 
oratory,  where,  on  her  knees,  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
consecrated  host,  she  repeated  the  hymn, 
t4Veni  Creator,"  and  then  called  God  to 
witness,  that  whilst  she  lived  she  would 
never  take  any  other  man  for  her  hus- 
band than  Philip.  Prince  of  Spain.  In 
the  beginning  of  November  she  suffered 
from  a  severe  attack  of  her  constitutional 
malady.    After  her  recovery,  it  is  said, 
she  continued  to  feign  illness,  in  order 
to  postpone  the  unpleasant  task  of  re- 
ceiving the  address  of  the  Commons. 
However,  the  seventeenth  of  November, 
she  sent  for  the  Lower  House,  the  Speaker 
read  the  address,  when,  instead  of  her 
Chancellor  answering  as  was  customary, 
she  replied  that,  "  for  their  expression 
of  loyalty  and  their  desire  that  her  issue 
might  succeed  her  on  the  throne,  she 
thanked  them  ;  but  inasmuch  as  they 
retended  to  limit  her  in  the  choice  of  a 
usband,  she  thanked  them  not.    If  that 
choice  concerned  the  Commons,  it  con- 
cerned her,  herself,  still  more.  She 
would  make  it  with  care,  and  provide 
equally  for  the  happiness  of  herself  and 
of  her  people,  but  as  the  marriages  of 
her  predecessors   had  been   free,  she 
would  on  no  account  surrender  a  privi- 
lege which  she  had  enjoyed." 

Meanwhile,  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
resided  at  court,  and  the  rival  partizans 
earnestly  endeavoured  to  create  dissen- 
sion between  her  and  the  Queen.  No. 
ailles,  the  intriguing  French  Ambassa- 
dor, secretly  assured  her  that  Mary  in- 
tended to  bastardize  her  ;  whilst  the 
imperialists  narrowly  watched  hex,  and 
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charged  her  "with  receiving  nocturnal 
visits  from  Noaillcs.  But  she  so  com. 
pletely  explained  away  the  charges 
against  her,  that  at  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament,*  on  the  sixth  of  December, 
Mary  dismissed  her  from  court  with 
marks  of  affection,  and  a  present  of  two 
sets  of  large  pearls,  and  several  valuable 
jewelled  rosaries. 

On  the  second  of  January  1554,  Count 
Egmont  and  other  nobles  arrived  to  con- 
clude the  treaty  for  Mary's  marriage.  In 
the  presence  of  the  whole  court  at  West- 
minster, they,  in  a  set  speech,  offered  to 
the  Queen  Philip  of  Spain  as  her  hus- 
band, when  she  replied,  "  That  it  be- 
came not  a  female  to  speak  in  public  on 
so  delicate  a  subject  as  her  own  marriage. 
They  mi^ht  learn  her  intentions  through 
her  ministers ;  but,"  she  proceeded,  fix- 
ing her  eyes  on  her  inauguration  ring 
which  she  wore  on  her  finger,  "  they 
must  bear  in  mind  that  her  realm  was 
her  first  husband,  and  that  no  considera- 
tion should  induce  her  to  violate  that 
faith  which  she  had  pledged  to  her  peo- 
ple at  her  coronation. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  January,  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  for  the  marriage  be- 
tween Mary  and  Philip  were  made 
known  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men of  London.  It  was  stipulated  that 
they  should  reciprocally  assume  the  styles 
ana  titles  of  their  respective  dominions. 
That  all  foreigners  should  be  excluded 
from  office  in  the  English  court;  that 
Philip  should  aid  the  Queen  in  the 
government  of  the  realm,  but  no  altera- 
tion should  be  made  in  the  established 
laws,  customs,  and  privileges ;  that  he 
should  not  carry  the  Queen  abroad  with- 
out her  consent,  nor  any  of  her  children 
without  the  consent  of  the  nobility. 
That  the  issue  of  this  marriage  should 
succeed,  according  to  law,  to  the  English 
crown  and  to  Philip's  inheritance  in 
Burgundy  and  the  Low  Countries ;  and, 
moreover,  if  Don  Carlos,  Philip's  son 
by  his  former  marriage,  should  die 
without  issue,  to  Spain,  Sicily,  Milan, 
and  all  the  other  dominions  of  Philip. 

*  Caused,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  boldness 
of  the  Commons,  in  petitioning  the  Queen 
against  marrying  a  foreign  prince  ,  but  this 
Is  only  conjecture. 


On  the  death  of  the  Queen  without  issue, 
Philip's  connection  with  England  was 
instantly  to  cease  ;  but  if  Mary  survived 
Philip,  she  was  to  enjoy  a  jointure  of 
sixty  thousand  pounds,  secured  on  lands 
in  Spain  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  official  annunciation  of  the  mar- 
riage provoked  its  opponents  to  take  up 
the  sword  of  rebellion.  Within  a  week 
three  insurrections  burst  forth.  The 
Duke  of  Suffolk  rose  in  Warwickshire, 
and  proclaimed  the  Lady  Jane  Gray 
Queen.  Sir  Peter  Carew  aroused  the 
western  counties  to  place  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  and  Courtney,  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire, on  the  throne ;  and  with  the  same 
view,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  son  of  Wyatt, 
the  poet  and  friend  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
headed  a  formidable  band  of  Kentish,  in- 
surgents. The  first  two  of  these  up- 
risings were  speedily  suppressed.  The 
Duke  of  Suffolk  was  taken  by  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  and  sent  prisoner  to  the 
Tower,  ana  Carew  was  defeated,  and  fled 
to  France ;  but  the  Wyatt  rebellion  was 
not  so  easily  crushed.  When  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of 
guards,  some  artillery,  and  five  hundred 
citizens  of  London  well  harnessed,  met 
the  rebels  at  Rochester,  the  Londoners 
went  over  in  a  body  to  the  insurgents, 
and  their  example  was  followed  by  three 
parts  of  the  army,  not  excepting  the 
Queen's  guard  itself.  Encouraged  by 
this  success,  Wyatt  pushed  on  to  Dept^ 
ford  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men. 
When  Sir  Edward  Hastings  and  Sir 
Thomas  Cornwallis,  both  of  the  privy 
council,  inquired  his  demands,  "  The 
custody  of  tho  Tower,  and  the  Queen, 
and  the  removal  of  several  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's council,"  replied  Wyatt  with 
firmness  ;  "  that  I  may  prevent  the  land 
from  being  overrun  with  foreigners." 

"Wyatt,  before  your  traitorous  de- 
mand shall  be  complied  with,  you  shall 
die,  and  twenty  thousand  more  with 
you,"  warmly  retorted  Sir  Edward  Hast- 
ings ;  who,  with  his  colleagues,  instantly 
returned  to  London,  and  alarmed  the 
court  and  the  council  with  a  relation  of 
the  power  and  presumption  of  the  too 
confident  rebels.  All  now  was  conster- 
nation ;  and  as  Wyatt' s  near  approach 
was  announced,  it  was  fully  expected 
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that  he  would  storm  the  city.  The 
Spanish  ambassador  fled  in  dismay. 
Tne  clergy,  the  lawyers,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
the  aldermen,  and  the  leading  citizens, 
would  not  venture  abroad  without  being 
clothed  in  armour,  which  they  wisely 
concealed  beneath  their  accustomed  ha- 
biliments.    As  not  one  of  the  royal  re- 
sidences at  Westminster  bad  been  built 
to  withstand  a  siege,  the  panic-struck 
ministers  urged  the  Queen  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  Tower.    I'm,  with  a  cool  intre- 
pidity, which  singularly  contrasted  with 
the  timidity  of  those  around  her,  she  re- 
solved to  remain  at  her  post,  and  order- 
ing her  ministers  to  provide  the  means 
of  defence,  mounted  her  horse,  rode  to 
the  city,  entered  the  Guildhall,  accom- 
panied by  her  ladies  and  officers  of  state, 
and  to  fix  the  loyalty  of  the  Londoners, 
addressed  a  firm  anu  dignified  speech  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  citizens.  44  The 
men  of  Kent,"  she  said,  "  are  disobe- 
dient and  disloyal.    At  first  their  leaders 
condemned  my  intended  marriage  with 
the  Prince  of  Spain,  now  they  have  be- 
trayed their  real  design.    They  demand 
the  custody  of  my  person,  the  appoint- 
ment of  my  council,  and  the  command  of 
the  Tower.    Their  object  evidently  is  to 
obtain  the  exercise  of  the  royal  autho- 
ritv,  and  to  abolish  the  national  worship ; 
but  1  am  convinced  that  my  people  love 
me  too  well  to  surrender  me  into  the 
bunds  of  rebels.    As  for  this  marriage, 
ye  shall  understand,  that  I  enterprised 
not  the  doing  thereof  without  the  advice 
of  all  our  privy  council ;  nor  am  I,  I 
assure  ye,  so  bent  to  ray  own  will,  or  so 
affectionate,  that  for  my  own  pleasure  I 
would  choose  where  I  list,  or  need  muBt 
have  a  husband.    I  have  hitherto  lived 
a  maid,  and  doubt  nothing  but,  with 
Clod's  grace,  I  ora  able  to  live  so  still. 
Certainly,  did  I  think  that  this  mar- 
riage were  to  the  hurt  of  you,  my  sub- 
jects, or  the  impeachment  of  my  royal 
estate1,  1  would  never  consent  thereunto ; 
and  1  promise  you  on  the  word  of  a 
Queen,  that  if  it  shall  not  appear  to  the 
Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  realm,  I  will  never 
marry  while  I  live.    "Wherefore,  stand 
fast  against  these  rebels,  your  enemies  and 
mine ;  fear  them  not,  for  I  assure  ye,  I 


fear  them  nothing  at  all :  and  I  will 
leave  with  you  my  Lord  Howard,  and 
my  Lord  Admiral,  who  will  be  assistant 
with  the  Mayor  for  your  defence." 

This  harangue  concluded,  the  assem- 
bled citizens  made  the  hall  ring  with  ac- 
clamations.   Mary  returned  to  West- 
minster by  water,  and  by  the  next  morn- 
ing  twenty  thousand  men  had  enrolled 
their  names  for  the  protection  of  the 
city  and  their  Queen.  On  that  day  Wyatt 
entered  Southwark,  but  being  defeated 
in  his  efforts  to  take  London  Bridge  he 
retreated,  but  not  till  after  the  rebels 
had  plundered  Gardiner's  palace  and  so 
completely  destroyed  his  library,  that, 
says  Stowe,  men  might  have  waded  knee 
deep  in  the  leaves  of  torn  books.  Having 
arranged  a  plan  with  his  still  numerous 
friends  in  the  city  to  surprise  Ludgate 
before  the  break  of  day,  Wyatt,  for  that 
purpose,  marched  to  Kingston,  crossed 
the  Thames  there,  and  before  sunrise  on 
the  seventh  of  February,  was  hastening 
with  his  rebel  band  towards  Hyde  Park. 
About  two  o'clock  on  this  eventful  morn- 
ing, the  palace  of  Whitehall  was  filled 
with  consternation  by  the  news  of  his 
approach  and  expectations.    Without  a 
moment's  loss  every  point  liable  to  attack 
was  barricaded,  the  palace  was  filled 
with  guards,  the  Queen's  ladies  did  no- 
thing but  weep,  wring  their  hands,  and 
utter  bitter  lamentations,  and  Gardiner, 
on  his  knees,  again  besought  Mary  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  Tower,  which  she 
again  6ternly  refused.    44  1  have  every 
confidence,"  said  she,  44  in  the  courage 
and  strength  of  my  soldiers  and  my  loyal 
subjects;  and,  therefore,  will  not  set 
them  an  example  of  cowardice."  At 
four  in  the  morning  the  drums  beat  to 
arms.    The  royal  forces,  amounting  to 
ten  thousand  infantry  and  one  thousand 
five  hundred  cavalry,  were  mustered,  and 
posted  at  intervals  from  Charing  Cross 
to  St.  James' 8  palace,  and  at  other  points 
in  the  vicinity,  so  as  to  afford  the  best 
defence  to  St.  James's  and  to  Whitehall, 
as  the  rebels  knew  not  in  which  of  these 
palaces  the  Queen  was  sojourning.  The 
hill,  now  known  as  St.  James's  Street, 
opposite  St.  James's,  was  occupied  with 
a  battery  of  cannon  and  a  strong  squad- 
ron of  horse,  under  Lord  Clinton.  About 
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nine  o'clock  Wyatt  reached  HydeTark ; 
it  was  too  late  to  keep  his  appointment 
at  Ludgatc,  hut  as  it  was  ruin  to  retreat, 
he,  after  a  short  cannonade,  seized  a 
standard  and  rushed  forward  to  charge 
the  cavalry.    Lord  Clinton  allowed  him 
and  about  one  thousand  of  his  men  to 
pass,  and  then  closing,  cut  them  off  from 
the  main  body  ;  being  eager  to  gain 
Ludgatc,  Wyatt  and  his  men  hurried 
forward,  without  heeding  the  contest  in 
their  rear.    Meanwhile  his  main  army 
fiercely  attacked  St.  James's  and  White- 
hall.   The  former  palace  was  success, 
fully  defended,  but  the  royal  guards  at 
Whitehall  were  defeated  and  driven  back 
in  confusion  into  the  palace  yard.  The 
gentlemen-at-arms  rushed  out  to  learn 
the  cause  of  the  uproar,  when  the  af- 
frighted porter  slammed  to  the  gates, 
and  shut  out  friends  and  foes.  The 
royalists,  not  liking  their  station  with 
the  gates  locked  behind  them,  begged 
to  be  permitted  access  to  the  palace 
yard,  and  by  the  order  of  the  Queen, 
who  with  the  coolness  of  a  veteran  war- 
rior witnessed  the  defeat  from  one  of  the 
windows  in  the  palace,  the  gates  were 
flung  open,  and  the  battle-axe  men  told 
not  to  leave  the  spot.  Meanwhile, 
Wyatt  reached  Ludgate,  and  demanded 
admittance ;  but  instead  of  his  expected 
city  friends,  Lord  William  Howard  re- 
plied from  the  gallery,  "  Avaunt,  trai- 
tor, avaunt !  thou  shalt  have  no  entrance 
here."    Disappointed  and  dismayed,  he 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  cut  his  way 
to  the  main  body  of  the  insurgents ;  at 
the  same  moment  the  rebels,  who  had 
been  forced  from  St.  James's  palace,  at- 
tacked Whitehall  in  the  rear.  Courtney 
and  a  few  other  cowards  declared  that 
all  was  lost,  and  victory  was  Wyatt's ; 
but  the  Queen,  to  encourage  her  body- 
guards, came  out  of  her  palace  and 
stood  wit  hin  arquebuss  shot  of  the  enemy. 
Her  presence  encouraged  her  soldiers, 
and  a  desperate  charge  by  Pembroke 
gained  the  day  for  the  royalists.  In 
the  melee  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish 
friend  from  foe,  and  as  most  of  Wyatt's 
men  were  begrimed  with  mud,  the  war- 
cry  of  the  victors  was,  "  Down  with  the 
Retails  !"  Wyatt,  enclosed  in  like  a 
beast  in  the  toils,  was  made  pri- 


soner by  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  opposite 
the  Belle  Sauvage  Inn,  in  Fleet  Street; 
about  one  hundred  of  his  men  were 
slain,  one  hundred  wounded,  and  between 
five  and  six  hundred  made  prisoners. 
The  nobility  soon  afterwards  crowded  to 
Whitehall  to  offer  their  congratulations 
to  the  Quoen,  who  graciously  thanked 
them  for  their  loyalty  and  courage; 
Courtney  and  the  young  Earl  of  ^Vor- 
cester,  who  on  the  advance  of  the  foe 
had  fled,  exclaiming  that  all  was  lost, 
were  excluded  from  this  mark  of  royal 
approbation. 

One  of  the  mournful  consequences  of 
this  rebellion,  was  the  execution  of 
Lady  Jane  Gray  and  her  husband. 
Many  of  Mary's  councillors  attributed 
the  Wyatt  uprising  to  her  clemency  at 
the  termination  of  the  Northumberland 
conspiracy ;  they  assured  her,  "  that 
men  must  be  made  to  kuow  that  if  they 
conspired  against  the  crown  it  must  be 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
and  that  whilst  Lady  Jane  lived,  her 
own  life  would  be  in  danger."  She  now 
admitted  the  truth  of  these  axioms,  and 
the  day  after  the  sanguine  contest  with 
Wyatt,  signed  at  Temple  Bar  a  warrant 
for  the  execution  of  "  Guildford  Dudley 
and  his  wife  "  on  the  following  day.  At 
the  request  of  Dr.  Feckenham,  who  vainly 
endeavoured  to  convert  Lady  Jane  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  the  execution  was  by 
royal  orders  respited  for  three  days. 
On  the  fatal  morning  of  the  twelfth  of 
February,  first  Dudley  and  afterwards 
Jane  submitted  to  the  headsman's  strok  •. 
The  execution  took  place  on  the  green 
within  the  Tower.  On  the  scaffold 
Jane  said,  "  My  soul  is  as  pure  from 
trespass  against  Queen  Mary,  as  inno- 
cence is  from  injustice ;  I  only  consented 
to  the  thing  I  was  forced  unto."  A  few 
hours  previously,  she  wrote  in  her  note 
book :  M  If  my  fault  deserved  punish- 
ment, my  youth  at  least  and  my  impru- 
dence were  worthy  of  excuse.  God  and 
posterity  will  shew  me  favour  ;"  an  am- 
ply fulfilled  prediction,  6pite  of  the  calum- 
nies of  foes  and  the  more  damaging 
"  pious  inventions "  of  polemical  par- 
tisans, which  for  a  while  disfigured  and 
obscured  the  historic  portraiture  of 
the  gentle  Jane,  whose  death  waa  one 
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»f  the  blackest  spots  on  the  character  of 
Mary ;  44  for,"  remarks  Lingnrd,  44  her 
youth  ought  to  hare  pleaded  most  pow- 
erfully in  her  favour;  and  if  it  were 
feared  that  she  would  again  be  set  up 
by  the  factions  as  a  competitor  with  her 
Sovereign,  the  danger  might  certainly 
have  been  removed  by  some  expedient 
less  cruel  than  the  infliction  of  death." 

Of  the  conspirators,  Wyatt,  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  the  Lord  Thomas  Gray,  and 
William  Thorney,  were  executed ;  about 
fiftv  of  the  common  men  who  had  de- 
serted the  Queen's  band  under  Bret, 
were  hanged  at  different  parts  of  the  me- 
tropolis, many  bein<*  citizens,  before 
their  own  doors;  half-a-dozen  suffered 
in  Kent,  and  the  remainder,  to  the 
number  of  five  hundred,  were  led  to  the 
yard  of  the  palace,  with  halters  round 
their  necks,  when  the  Queen  appeared 
at  a  balcony  above,  ;uid  pronounced  their 
pardon  in  person.  These  executions 
have  induced  some  writers  to  charge 
Mary  with  unnecessary  cruelty,  a  charge 
we  hesitate  to  affirm,  as  the  numbers 
put  to  death  on  this  occasion  were 
trifling  in  comparison  to  the  victims  of 
rebellions  in  the  preceding  reigns— in 
that  of  Elizabeth,  and  even  so  near  our 
own  times  as  those  of  the  first  and  the 
second  Georges 

Sir  Nicholas  Thrograorton,  who,  there 
is  little  doubt,  had,  at  least,  counte- 


44  but  to  Morgan,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  that  her  Majesty  de- 
livered this  charge." 

Sir  Nicholas  protested  that  the  charge 
applied  to  all  the  judjres;  and  then 
called  Sir  Fruncis  ln-lefield,  (a  privy 
councillor  and  officer  of  the  royal  house- 
hold), who  said,  44  It  is  true,  you  were 
at  my  house  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion, 
and  quite  ignorant  of  the  whole  matter." 

The  testimony  of  this  witness  induced 
the  wavering  jury  to  pronounce  Throg- 
morton  not  guilty.  The  judge  was  as- 
tonished at  their  boldness,  and  as  they 
had  broken  through  the  long  established 
custom  of  condemning  all  prisoners  ar- 
raigned by  the  crown,  he  imprisoned 
them ;  the  Star  Chamber*  heavily  fined 
them,  and  Throgmorton  was  detained  a 
captive  in  the  Tower.  When  the  Queen 
heard  of  these  unjust  proceedings  she 
liberated  Throgmorton,  restored  him  to 
his  titles  and  estates,  and  remitted  the 
fines  of  the  jury  who  had  honourably 
acquitted  him. 

When  Throgmorton  was  tried,  the 
Queen  was  severely  indisposed ;  her  sick- 
ness has  been  attributed  to  his  acquittal 
by  the  jury  ;  indeed,  general  history 
asserts  that  she  recommitted  him  to  the 
Tower  ;  but  the  part  taken  by  her  con- 
fidant, Sir  Francis  Knglefield,  is  a  proof 
that  she  was  not  averse  to  his  acquittal. 
In  truth,  it  was  those  members  of  her 


^.ra^wSSyd^  prWy  -unci,  which  ooosUtuUHl  the  .o- 
days  after  Wyatt.  He  defended  himself  i  tamous  Star  Chamber,  that  sent  him  to 
with  courage  and  energy,  and  when  the  I 

partial  ju.lgc,  Bromley,  ertatorcd to  |  l^^S^^S^^J. 
browbeat  him,  he  boldly  answered:  44  My  lf  th'e  privy  mvsM.  u  sat  in  the  .star 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  I  did  hear  when  |  (•hmnber.  in  Westminster  niac*-,  defied 


W  Maiestv  was  pleased  to  call  you  to  laws,  corrupted  the  judges,  inflicted  any 
iour  ioSuSe^ffloe,  she  Jd,  4 1  " -  of  punishment  It 
charge  yon,  sir,  to  minister  the  law  and 
justice  indifferently,  without  respect  of 
person  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  old 
error  amongst  you,  which  will  not  admit 
any  witness  to  speak,  or  other  matter  to 
be  heard  in  favour  of  the  adversary,  the 
crown  being  a  party,  it  is  my  pleasure 
that  whatever  can  be  brought  in  favour 
of  the  subject  may  be  admitted  and 
heard ;  you  arc  to  sit  there  not  as  ad- 
vocates for  me,  but  as  indifferent  judges 
between  mo  and  my  pcoplo.' " 

44  It  was  not  to  me,"  replied  Bromley, 


amount  of  punishment  it  chose  on  those  it 
selected  for  its  victims;  and  by  cajoling  aud 
controlling  the  crown,  gave  to  the  present 
rt'ign  a  character  singularly  cruel  and  tyran- 
nical. Partizan  historian*  have  heightened 
the  horrors  of  its  cruel  doings  during  Mary'« 
sovereignty.  »ntl  tne  wl,ole  lo  tne  charge 
on  her;  an  injustice,  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
her  biographer  to  rectify.  Although  Mary 
exercised  sovereign  sway,  she  neither  possess- 
ed the  power  to  dissolve  the  Court  of  Mar 
Chamber,  nor  to  prevent  it  from  violating  law 
and  justice.  It  had  ruled  the  realm  since  the 
death-alckness  of  Henry  the  Kighth;  in- 
creased In  strength  during  the  minority  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  and  now  resolutely  ■ 
fused  to  bow  to  the  will  of  a 


of  disputed  title. 
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the  Tower,  and  maltreated  the  jury; 
and  in  this  as  in  many  other  instances, 
she  righted  the  wrong  the  moment  it 
reached  her  ears. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  "Wyatt  re- 
bellion, Mary  received  information  which 
induced  her  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  her 
sister  Elizabeth ;  she,  therefore,  resolved 
to  secure  her  person,  and  with  that  view 
addressed  to  her  the  following  letter  :— 

"  Right  Dear  and  entirely  Beloved 
Lister, 
u  We  greet  you  well ;  and, 
whereas  certain  evil-disposed  persons 
minding  more  the  satisfaction  of  their 
own  malicious  and  seditious  minds  than 
their  duty  of  allegiance  towards  us, 
have,  of  late,  foully  spread  divers  lewd 
and  untrue  rumours,  and  by  these  means 
and  other  devilish  practices,  do  labour 
to  induce  our  good  and  loving  subjects 
to  an  unnatural  rebellion  against  God, 
us,  and  the  tranquillity  of  our  realm. 
We,  tendering  the  surety  of  your  person 
which  might  chance  to  oe  in  some  peril 
if  any  sadden  tumult  should  arise  where 
you  now  are,  or  about  Donnington; 
whither,  as  we  understand,  you  are 
minded  shortly  to  remove;  do,  there- 
fore, think  it  expedient  you  should  put 
yourself  in  good  readiness,  with  all  con- 
venient speed,  to  make  repair  hither  to 
us,  which  we  pray  you  fail  not  to  do ; 
assuring  you  that  as  you  may  most 
safely  remain  here,  so  shall  you  Se  most 
heartily  welcome  to  us.  And  of  your 
mind  herein  we  pray  you  to  return  an- 
swer by  this  messenger. 

"Given  under  our  signet,  at  our 
manor  of  St.  James's,  the  twenty-sixth 
of  January,  in  the  first  year  of  our 
reign. 

*  Your  loving  sister, 

"  Mary,  the  Queen." 

When  this  summons  arrived,  Eliza- 
beth was  confined  to  her  bed ;  and  as 
she  declared  she  was  unable  to  travel, 
Mary  permitted  her  to  remain  for  con- 
valescence till  the  tenth  of  February. 
During  this  eventful  fortnight  Wyatt 
and  others,  to  mitigate  their  own  pu- 
nishment, basely  denounced  Elizabeth 
and  Courtney  as  being  deeply  impli- 


cated In  their  conspiracy.  Courtney 
was  apprehended  and  committed  to  the 
Tower  on  the  fourteenth  of  February: 
and  Lord  William  Howard,  Sir  Edward 
Hastings,  and  Sir  Thomas  Corn  wall  is 
were  dispatched  to  bring  Elizabeth  to 
court,  not  as  Fox  has  it,  "quick  or 
dead,"  but  with  all  speed,  so  as  neither 
to  endanger  her  life  nor  cause  her  need- 
less ill-convenience  or  annoyance.  She 
travelled  to  London  with  afl  the  osten- 
tation of  royalty,  but  when  she  reached 
Whitehall,  Mary,  by  the  advice  of  her 
council,  refused  to  see  her,  declaring, 
she  must  first  establish  her  innocence ; 
and  as  none  of  the  lords  would  take 
upon  himself  the  custody  of  her  in  his 
own  house,  she,  by  Mary's  order,  was 
sent  to  the  Tower.  A  mass  of  presump- 
tive evidence  against  both  her  and 
Courtney  had  by  this  time  been  collected, 
but  as  the  intercepted  letters  which  im- 
plicated them  in  the  Wyatt  rebellion 
were  written  in  ciphers,  Mary  deemed 
it  possible  for  them  to  be  forgeries,  and 
refused  to  bring  either  the  Princess  or 
Courtney*  to  trial.  Queen  Mary  was 
certainly  less  vengeful  than  her  father, 
Henry  the  Eighth.  He  caused  the  im- 
postor Elizabeth  Barton  to  be  hanged. 
She  only  put  the  notorious  voice-in-the- 
wall  heroine,  Elizabeth  Croft,  in  the  pil- 
lory; and  when  three  hundred  children 
of  the  citizens  of  London  assembled  in 
a  suburban  field,  and  played  with  alarm- 
ing earnestness  at  the  "game  of  14  the 
Queen  against  Wyatt,"  although  the  boy 
who  took  the  part  of  King  Philip  was 
nearly  hanged  in  earnest,  she  took  no 
notice  of  the  fray  beyond  causing  two 
or  three  of  the  bold  urchins  to  be 
soundly  thrashed  for  their  impudence. 

Conspiracies  against  the  Queen's  life, 
and  libellous  attacks  on  her  character, 
at  this  disturbed  period,  abounded  on  all 
sides.  The  French  and  Venetian  am- 
bassadors, and  most  of  the  Protestants 
and  the  anti-  papal  Catholics,  were 
deeply  involved  in  plots  to  dethrone  her, 

*  That  Mary  showed  more  mercy  to  her 
heireHS  than  Elizabeth  did  to  hern  is  evident, 
for  Elizabeth  brought  Mary,  Queen  of  Scota, 
to  the  block,  for  a  correspondence  in  ciphers, 
although  that  unfortunate  Queen,  in  her 
dying  momenta,  pronounced  the  correspond- 
ence a  forgery. 
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and  her  clemency  but  encouraged  their 
treachery.  Unpopular  as  her  marriage 
was,  she  resolved  to  proceed  with  it. 
r  arly  in  March,  Count  Egmont  returned 
from  lirussels  with  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor, 
and,  on  the  subsequent  Thursday,  he 
was  introduced  by  Lord  Admiral  How- 
ard and  the  Karl  of  Pembroke  to  Mary 
and  the  lords  of  her  council,  in  her 
private  oratory.  The  Queen,  on  her 
knees  before  the  altar,  said  she  called 
God  to  witness  that  she  had  resolved  to 
marry  purely  for  the  good  of  her  king- 
dom ;  she  had  pledged  her  faith  to  her 
people,  nor  would  she  ever  permit  affec- 
tion for  her  husband  to  seduce  her  from 
the  performance  of  this,  the  first,  the  most 
sacred  of  her  duties. 

After  this  address,  which  was  delivered 
with  moving  and  earnest  eloquence,  she 
exchanged  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
with  the  ambassador,  he  espoused  her  in 
the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Spain,  all  pre- 
sent united  with  her  in  praying  that 
God  would  make  the  marriage  fortunate 
and  prosperous;  and  she  put  on  her 
finger  a  rich  jewelled  ring,  sent  from 
the  Emperor  as  a  present  from  his  son. 
At  his  departure,  Count  Egmont  in- 
quired if  Mary  had  any  commands  for 
Philip. 

44  \ou  may  bear  him  our  affectionate 
commendations,"  said  the  Queen ;  *'  and 
when  he  has  commenced  the  correspond- 
ence, we  shall  be  pleased  to  write"— a  sig- 
nificant hint  that  she  considered  herself 
neglected  by  her  betrothed. 

The  four  succeeding  months,  Itenaud, 
the  Emperor's  resident  ambassador,  per- 
petually urged  Mary  to  bring  Courtney 
and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  block, 
assuring  her  that  Philip  could  not  ven- 
ture to  come  to  England  till  vengeance 
had  been  taken  on  the  rebels  who  had 
opposed  the  marriage.  She,  however, 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  murderous  pro- 
posal, and  so  greatly  annoyed  Itenaud 
by,  on  Good  Friday,  and  in  compliance 
with  established  custom,  releasing  seve- 
ral state  prisoners — one  of  these  being 
Northampton,  the  brother  in-law  of  Ka- 
thcrine  Purr — that  he  assured  her,  if  she 
continued  her  impolitic  clemency,  his 
Prince  would  never  come  to  England. 


Gardiner  was  even  more  urgent  than 
Benaud  for  the  destruction  of  Elizabeth. 
44  Heywood,"  says  he,  41  sent  a  warrant, 
under  seal,  for  her  execution ;  but  the 
I  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  suspecting  false 
|  play,  shewed  the  instrument  to  the 
Queen,  who  denied  all  knowledge  of  it. 
called  Gardiner  and  others  whom  she 
suspected  before  her,  severely  rated 
them  for  their  inhuman  usage  of  her 
sister,  and,  for  her  better  security,  placed 
her  under  the  charge  and  protection  of 
Sir  Henry  liedingfield,  a  gentleman  de- 
voted to  Mary's  interests,  but  who  reli- 
giously protected  Elizabeth  from  the 
murderous  attacks  of  Gardiner  and  the 
council." 

On  the  second  of  April,  the  Queen's 
third  Parliament,  although  summoned 
to  meet  at  Oxford,  was,  apparently  at 
the  request  of  the  citizens,  called  to- 
gether at  Westminster.  Mary  attended 
with  the  Lords  and  the  Commons  at  the 
mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  Westminster 
Abbey;  but  Gardiner  opened  the  ses- 
sion, and  in  a  set  speech  introduced  the 
articles  of  the  Queen's  marriage.  AL 
though  the  Parliament  ratified  these 
articles,  they,  to  effectually  cut  off  any 
hopes  that  Philip  or  his  friends  might 
entertain  of  his  possessing  the  royal 
authority  in  England,  refused  to  make 
it  treason  to  imagine  or  attempt  the 
death  of  the  Queen's  husband  whilst  she 
was  alive ;  and  passed  a  law  in  which 
they  declared  "that  her  Majesty,  as 
their  only  Queen,  should  solely,  and  as  a 
sole  queen,  enjoy  the  crown  and  so- 
vereignty of  her  realms,  with  all  the 
pre-eminence,  dignities,  and  rights  there- 
to belonging,  in  as  large  and  ample  a 
manner  as  before,  without  any  tit Vi  or 
claim  accruing  to  the  Prince  of  Spain, 
either  as  tenant  by  courtesy  of  the  realm, 
or  by  any  other  means." 

Whilst  this  measure  was  passing,  Mr. 
Skinner,  a  patriotic  member  of  the 
Commons,  alarmed  the  House  by  de- 
claring, that  as  the  Queen  derived  her 
title  from  the  common  or  oral  law,  per- 
haps she  would  defy  all  written  laws,  in 
which  kings  only  were  mentioned  as  the 
heads  of  the  nation,  and  rule  despotic 
Queen  of  England.  Absurd  as  this 
alarm  appeared,  it  was  not  altogether 
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groundless,  for  tbe  idea,  dressed  up  in 
tuo  form  of  an  attractive  pamphlet,  and 
entitled  "A  new  Platform  of  Govern- 
ment contrived  for  the  Queen,"  was, 
through  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Empe- 
ror's ambassadors— most  probably  Ke- 
naud— presented  to  Mary  by  a  busy, 
factious  person,  who  had  been  Crom- 
well's servant,  was  employed  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries,  had  been 
imprisoned  as  a  zealous  partizan  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  and  now,  to  procure  his  own 
elevation,  advised  the  Queen  that,  as 
the  statute  laws  only  named  kings,  she, 
as  Queen  Regnant,  was  not  bound  by 
them,  her  authority  was  unlimited,  and 
she,  of  her  sole  will,  and  without  the 
co-operation  of  Parliament,  could  re 
store  the  monasteries,  re-establish  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  and,  in  fact, 
reign  an  uncontrolled  despot. 

When  the  Queen  read  the  pamphlet, 
she  disliked  it;  and  judging  it  to  be 
contrary  to  her  coronation  oath,  sent  for 
Gardiner,  and  charged  him,  as  he  would 
answer  it  before  God  at  the  day  of  doom, 
to  carefully  examine  the  book,  and  bring 
her  his  opinion  of  it  without  delay.  The 
next  day,  being  Maunday  Thursday, 
when  the  Queen  came  from  her  maun- 
day, he  waited  upon  her  in  her  closet, 
and  delivered  his  opinion  upon  the  pam- 
phlet in  these  words : — 44  My  good  and 
most  gracious  lady,  I  will  not  ask  you 
to  name  the  devisers  of  this  new- invented 
platform,  but  I  must  say  it  is  a  pity  that 
so  noble  and  virtuous  a  lady  should  be 
endangered  with  the  pernicious  advices 
of  such  subtle  sycophants,  for  the  book 
is  naught,  and  most  horrible  to  be  thought 


Upon  this,  the  Queen  thanked  him, 
threw  the  book  into  the  fire,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  charged  the  ambassa- 
dor who  had  brought  it  to  her,  neither 
directly  or  indirectly  to  encourage  such 
base  projects.  This  interview  is  a  proof 
of  Gardiner's  influence  with  the  Queen, 
and  also  of  his  sincere  attachment  to 
the  ancient  laws  of  England,  which  he 
more  than  once  boldly  defended,  when 
Cromwell  urged  Henry  the  Eighth  to 
rule  without  law  or  justice.  In  fact, 
Gardiner  was  an  erudite  scholar  and 
divine,  a  clever  diplomatist,  a  skilful 


]  financier,  and  a  generous  patron  of  learn* 
ing ;  but  these  and  many  other  praise- 
worthy traits  in  his  character  were  de- 
formed and  blackened  by  a  deep-seated, 
superstitious  bigotry,  and  the  relentless 
cruelty  with  which  he  persecuted  his 
religious  opponents. 

On  the  fifth  of  May,  the  Queen  dis- 
solved Parliament  in  person,  with  an 
address  that  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  the  acclamations  of  the  audience, 
whilst  others  turned  away  and  wept. 
Those  who  were  moved  to  tears  did  not 
weep,  it  is  supposed,  at  the  moving  elo- 

Sience  of  the  royal  declaimer,  but  at 
e  shameful  hypocrisy  and  selfishness  of 
the  House  of  Peers.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  some  half-dozen  persons,  the 
laymen  of  this  House  were  the  same 
individuals  who,  in  the  preceding  reign, 
had  voted  the  establishment  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  yet  they  now  unani- 
mously joined  in  the  enactment  of  cruel 
laws  against  heretics,  classing  as  heretics 
the  members  of  the  same  Protestant 
Church  they  had  so  recently  founded. 
In  fact,  the  English  nobility  and  gentry 
were  at  this  period  neither  over-sincere 
nor  honest.  The  peers  were  bribed  by 
Renaud,  the  Emperor's  ambassador,  and 
when  they  had  a  purpose  to  serve,  they 
cared  not  a  jot  whether  they  professed 
the  Protestant  or  the  Catholic  creed. 
The  nation  generally,  it  would  appear, 
was  no  more  sincere  in  their  religious 
profession  than  the  peers.  The  Venetian 
ambassador,  in  one  of  his  dispatches, 
says,  44  They  are  without  any  otner  reli- 
gion than  interest,  and  ready,  if  desir- 
able, to  embrace  Judaism,  Mohammedan- 
ism, or  any  other  ism  those  in  power 
choose  to  set  up." 

As  Philip  had  neglected  to  write  to 
Mary,  she  addressed  to  him  a  formal 
letter  (billet-doux  it  cannot  be  named) 
in  French,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation : — 


44  Monsieur,  my  good  and 
Ally, 

44  Understanding  that  the 
ambassador  of  the  Emperor,  Monseig- 
neur  and  good  father  residing  with  met 
is  about  to  dispatch  the  bearer  of  these 
to  your  Highness,  I  would  not  deny 
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myself  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  in- 
form you  that  our  alliance  has  been 
negotiated. 

"  So  in  shewing  myself  so  much 
obliged  by  the  sincere  and  true  affection, 
brought  and  confirmed  to  me,  as  well  by 
the  effects  as  by  the  letters  to  the  said 
ambassador,  anil  by  the  negotiations  that 
the  Sire  D'Egmont  and  others,  and  the 
ambassador  of  my  Lord  above-mentioned 
hare  opened ;  I  cannot  help  testifying 
to  you  the  desire  and  duty  that  I  have 
to  correspond  to  your  wishes  at  all  times. 
And  very  humbly  thanking  you  for  all 
your  good  offices,  I  advertise  you  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Parliament  which 
represents  the  estates  of  my  kingdom  has 
approved  the  articles  of  our  marriage 
without  any  dissent — finding  the  condi- 
tions honourable,  advantageous,  and  very 
reasonable — which  gives  me  entire  con- 
fidence that  your  coming  here  will  be 
secure  and  agreeable. 

"  And  hoping  soon  to  confer  verbally 
with  you,  at  present  I  make  an  end ; 
praying  the  Creator  that  he  would  grant 
you,  Monscigneur,  my  good  and  constant 
ally,  a  safe  and  prosperous  voyage  here : 
recommending  myself  very  affectionately 
and  humbly  to  your  Highness, 

u  Your  entirely 

M  Firm  and  very  obliged  ally, 

"  Maey." 
"  London,  the  twentieth  of  April." 

Shortly  after  the  dispatch  of  this  let- 
ter, Lord  Admiral  Howard  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  to  join  the  fleet  of  Spain 
and  the  Netherlands,  for  the  purpose  of 
escourting  Philip  to  Engiana  with 
naval  splendour ;  a  measure  fraught 
with  no  little  danger,  for  Lord  Howard, 
although  granted  a  pension  for  his  trou- 
ble, on  nearing  the  Spanish  fleet  com- 
pared their  ships  to  mussel  shells,  en- 
eouraged  his  men  to  quarrel  with  the 
Spanish  sailors,  whom  they  hated  and 
despised,  and  in  the  Channel  forced  all 
tlieir  vessels,  even  to  the  one  in  which 
Philip  himself  voyaged,  to  do  maritime 
homage  to  the  English  fleet  by  striking 
th«ir  top  sails. 

Meanwhilft,  Mary  having  caused  Eli- 
sabeth to  be  transferred  from  the  Tower 


I  to  a  less  rigorous  restraint  at  Wood- 
stock, and  sent  Courtney  to  Fotheringay 
Castle,  where  his  confinement  was  less 
severe,  she  and  her  council  retired  to 
Richmond,  to  decide  on  the  reception 
it  would  be  proper  to  give  Philip  cn 
his  arrival,  the  station  he  should  fill, 
and  the  power  he  should  be  permitted 
to  wield  as  husband  of  the  Queen  Reg- 
nant. Mary  declared  it  would  be  her 
duty  as  a  married  woman  to  yield  im- 
plicit obedience  to  her  spouse.  By  the 
advice  of  Rcnaud,  she,  in  opposition  to 
the  council,  resolved  to  place  Philip's 
name  before  her  own  in  the  regal  titles ; 
she  then  desired  that  he  might  be 
crowned  as  King,  or  with  the  diadem 
of  the  Queen  Consorts  of  England ;  but 
this  proposition  being  firmly  negatived 
by  the  whole  of  the  council,  she  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  be- 
stowing a  coronation  on  her  betrothed. 

Philip  sailed  from  Ccrunna  on  the 
nineteenth  of  July.  On  his  approach 
being  announced,  Mary  dispatcher  Rus- 
sell, Lord  Privy  Seal,  to  receive  him  at 
Southampton.  When  Russell  was  about 
to  depart,  she  gave  him  the  following 
instructions,  a  proof  that  if  she  could 
not  procure  Philip's  coronation  she  was 
resolved  to  resign  all  sovereign  power 
into  his  hands ;  this  was  a  great  error 
of  judgment,  and  to  it,  and  not  to  any 
intentional  wickedness,  may  be  attri- 
buted much  of  the  infamy  that  has  been 
cast  upon  her  character. 

"  Instructions  for  my  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

"  First,  to  tell  the  King  the  whole 
state  of  this  realm,  with  all  things  ap- 
pertaining to  the  same,  as  much  as  you 
know  to  be  true. 

u  Secondly,  to  obey  his  commandment 
in  all  things. 

"  Thirdly,  in  all  things  he  shall  ask 
your  advice,  to  declare  your  opinion  as 
becometh  a  faithful  counsellor  to  do. 

41  Mary,  the  Queen." 

The  moment  Mary  lean:  ed  that  Philip 
had  landed  at  Southampton,  she  set  out 
with  her  train  of  ladies  from  Windsor 
to  Winchester,  where  it  was  resolved 
her  marriage  should  be  solemnized,  and 
where  she  arrived,  and  took  up  her  re- 
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sidence  at  the  episcopal  palace,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  July.*  Meanwhile, 
Philip  landed  on  the  twentieth  of  July, 
and  the  moment  he  set  his  foot  on  the 
beach  he  waa  met  by  a  deputation  of 
the  privy  council,  ana  invested  with  the 
insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  The 
Queen  had  sent  him  a  beautiful  Spanish 
genet,  and  as  he  rode  first  to  the  church 
of  Holy  Rood  in  Southampton,  and  then 
to  his  lodgings,  supposed  to  be  Wolvesley 
Palace,  tue  people  greeted  him  witn 
hearty  cheers,  and  royal  salutes  were 
fired  by  the  batteries  and  the  ships  in 
the  harbour.  The  next  day,  being 
Friday,  he  attended  mass  with  several 
English  nobles.  On  Saturday  it  rained 
incessantly ;  nevertheless,  Gardiner,  at- 
tended by  fifty  gentlemen,  rode  from 
Winchester  to  offer  him  their  congratu- 
lations. The  day  following,  he,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  marriage  treaty,  sent 
away  most  of  his  Spanish  attendants ;  he 
then  despatched  his  grand  chamberlain 
with  a  present  of  valuable  jewels  to  the 
Queen,  and  after  mass,  at  a  public  dinner, 
was  waited  upon  by  the  newly-appointed 
officers  of  his  English  household.  After 
dinner,  he,  to  court  popularity,  told 
the  English  Lords,  in  a  Latin  speech, 
"  That  he  had  come  to  live  amongst 

*  The  following  royal  order,  supposed  to 
have  been  issued  by  Mary  for  the  very  odd 
vehicle  in  which  the  chief  officers  of  her 
household  travelled  on  this  occasion,  is  a  sin- 
gular witness  of  the  rude  taste  of  the  En- 
glish In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  Mmtury. 

M  By  the  Queen. 
u  Mary,  TUB  QuiXX. 

u  We  will  and  command  yon  forthwithe, 
uppon  the  sight  hereof,  ye  deliver,  or  cause 
to  be  delivered,  to  our  trustee  and  well-be- 
loved servaunte  Edmonde  Standon,  clsrk  of 
our  stable,  one  wagon  of  tymbre  work  for 
ladiesand  gentlewomen  of  our  privyechainbre, 
with  wheels,  axeltrees,  strakes,  nayles, clowts, 
and  all  maner  of  work  theretoo  appertayu- 
ing;  fine  redde  cloths  to  kever  and  line  the 
same  wagon,  fringed  with  redde  silk  and 
lyned  with  redde  buckeram,  paynted  with 
redde  colours ;  colters  drawghts  of  redde  lea- 
ther, hamer  cloths  with  our  arms  and  badges  of 
OUT  oolourti,  and  all  other  things  appertayning 
unto  the  same  wagnn  :  and  these  our  letters 
shall  be  your  sufficient  warrannte  and  dis- 
charge ov.  this  behalf  at  all  tymes.  Yoven 
[given]  under  our  signet,  at  our  manor  of 
Westminster,  the  twenty-eighth  day  of 
A  prill,  in  the  thlrde  and  fourth©  years  of  our 
reign.* 


them,  not  as  a  foreigner,  but  as  a  native 
of  England;"  and,  to  give  the  example, 
he  drank  some  ale,  a  Deverage  he  then 
tasted  for  the  first  time.  --His  manner, 
however,  was  stiff  and  cold;  and  although 
he  was  M  well  proportioned  of  body,  arm, 
leg,  and  every  other  limb,"  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  was  gloomy  and 
forbidding.  On  Monday  morning  ho 
set  out  in  grand  state  to  Winchester. 
He  and  his  suite  were  escorted  by  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  at  the  head  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  nobles  and  knights, 
and  one  hundred  archers,  all  mounted 
on  horseback.  When  the  cavalcade 
started,  a  heavy  July  rain  was  pouring 
down :  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  from 
Southampton,  a  knight  riding  post  re- 
quested, nim  in  the  Queen's  name,  to 
proceed  no  further ;  but,  despite  raiu, 
wind,  lightning,  thunder,  he  journeyed 
onward,  and  that  too  at  such  a  slow, 
solemn  pace,  that,  although  the  distance 
was  but  ten  miles,  he  did  not  reach  Win- 
chester till  past  six  in  the  evening.  At 
the  city  gates  the  mayor  presented  him 
with  the  keys  of  the  city,  which  he  re- 
turned, and  at  the  same  instant  a 
royal  salute  was  fired  by  the  garrison. 
He  then  proceeded,  with  Spanish  gravity, 
to  the  Dean  of  Winchester's  house,  and 
after  changing  his  dress,  went  to  the 
cathedral,  where  Gardiner  and  a  proces- 
sion of  ecclesiastics  singing  Te  Deum,  met 
him,  and  after  prayers  conducted  him 
through  the  cathedral  to  the  dean's  house, 
where  he  resided  till  after  his  marriage. 
At  ten  in  the  evening  he  had  a  private 
interview  with  the  Queen  at  the  bishop's 
palace;  at  three  the  next  afternoon 
Mary  gave  him  a  public  audience  at  the 
episcopal  palace,  where  she  kissed  him 
in  presenco  of  the  multitude  in  the 
great  hall.  The  next  day  (July  the 
twenty-fifth),  being  the  festival  of  St. 
James,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  performance  of  the  mar- 
riage. The  royal  nuptials  were  solem- 
nized, not  by  tho  unfortunate  Craumer, 
whoso  right  it  was,  but  by  Gardiner 
assisted  by  the  lUshops  of  London,  Dur- 
ham, C  hichester,  Lincoln,  and  Ely,  in 
Winchester  Cathedral,  before  crowds  of 
English  and  foreign  nobles,  tho  Queen, 
accompanied  by  her  magnificent  bridal 
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anil  dressed  in  a  splendid  robe  ! 
>rocaded  in  gold,  frith  i  Long  traiiibor 
dervd  with  diamonds  and  pearls,  and  in 
scarlet  khoes,  a  coif  ornamented  with 
large  diamonds,  and  a  black  velvet  scarf, 
walked  in  procession  from  the  palace  to 
the  cathedral;  Margaret  Douglas  and 
Sir  John  Gage  bore  her  train.  In  the 
choir  she  nut  the  bridegroom,  who  was 
attended  by  sixty  Soanish  grandees, 
and  wore  a  robe  of  rich  brocade,  white 
satin  hose,  and  the  insignia  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  and  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
Immediately  before  the  ceremony,  Fig- 
uerva,  an  imperial  councillor,  stepped 
forward  and  said,  **  That  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Filth,  thinking  it  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  Queen  of  England 
to  marrv  one  who  was  not  a  King,  had 
resigned  to  his  son  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  with  the  Duchy  of  Milan."  He 
then,  after  a  short  pause,  exclaimed 
aloud,  "  If  any  of  you  know  of  any 
impediment  between  the  contracting 
parties,  now  is  the  time  to  state  it."  As 
no  one  chose  to  oppose  the  marriage, 
after  a  silence  of  several  minutes'  dura- 
tion, it  was  proceeded  with,  and  the 
Marquis  of  ^  inchester,  and  the  Earls 
of  Derby,  Bedford,  and  Pembroke,  gave 
away  the  bride  in  the  name  of  the  nation 
at  large.  After  mass,  Philip  and  Mary 
proceeded  from  the  church  to  the  bishop's 
palace,  walking  hand  in  hand  under  a 
canopy,  the  Queen  on  the  right  and 
Philip  on  the  left,  with  two  naked  swords 
carried  before  him.  The  bridal  banquet 
took  place  in  the  hall  of  the  episcopal 
palace.  Mary  and  her  spouse  sat  on  a 
stately  dais  under  one  canopy ;  only 
Bishop  Gardiner  dined  at  the  royal  table, 
on  the  side  of  which,  and  in  full  view, 
was  placed  a  cupboard  of  nine  stages, 
containing  for  show  ninety-six  superb 
vases  and  dishes  of  gold  and  silver ;  a 
band  in  a  gallery  opposite  regaled  the 
company  at  intervals  with  joyous  music ; 
between  the  courses  congratulatory  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  and  epithala- 
miums  recited.  At  six  in  the  evening  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  were  followed  by 
the  delights  of  the  dance;  but  the 
Queen  being  no  advocate  for  late  hours, 
she  and  her  royal  lord  retired  from  the 
ball  at  nine,  when  the  festivity  of  the 


day  terminated.  The  next  day,  the  Spa- 
nish fleet,  after  landing  eighty  splendid 
genets  fa^  Philip's  use,  sailed  from  Eng- 
land wiui  his  retinue  of  foreigners. 
From  Winchester  the  royal  pair  pro- 
ceeded by  slow  stages  to  London.  On 
the  fifth  of  August  they  held  a  festival 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  at  Windsor. 
On  the  ninth  they  removed  to  Richmond, 
and  on  the  twenty-seventh  they  made  a 
pompous  vovage  down  the  Thames  to 
Southwark,  ianded  at  Gardiner's  Palace, 
and  passed  on  to  Suffolk  Place,  where 
they  tarried  for  the  night.  The  day 
following,  they  rode  through  Southwark 
and  over  London  Bridge  into  the  city, 
where  they  were  received  with  pageants 
and  n  joieing;*  the  cross  in  Cheapside 
was  regilded,  and  "as  they  passed  through 
St.  Paul's  Church- vard",  a  man  camo 
sliding,  as  it  were  dying  upon  a  rope, 
from  St.  Paul's  steeple  down  to  the 
Dean's  wall."  King  Philip  much  pleased 
the  wealth-loving  Londoners,  who  had 
long  suffered  from  the  evils  of  a  depreci- 
ated currency,  by  bringing  over  with  him 
ninety-seven  chests,  each  ehest  being 
three  feet  four  inches  long,  full  of  sil- 
ver bullion,  which  was  piled  on  twentv 
carts,  carried  to  the  Towt-r,  and  coined. 
Whilst  Mary  was  holding  court  at 
Whitehall,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  died ; 
and  as  she  sincerely  respected  him,  she 
broke  up  the  festivities,  dismissed  the 
nobles  and  gentry  who  had  assembled  to 
do  honour  to  her  marriage,  ordered  the 
court  to  go  into  mourning,  and  proceeding 
to  Hampton  Court,  passed  some  time 
with  her  husband  in  deep  seclusion. 
No  English  lord  remained  at  Court  but 
Gardiner,  and  although  it  had  been 
the  custom  for  the  gates  of  the  palace 
where  the  Sovereign  resided  to  be  kept 
open  the  day  through,  that  anv  one  who 
chose  might  enter,  the  hall  doors  were 
now  continually  shut,  so  that  no 


*  "Such,"  says  Fox, "  was  the  fulsome  < 
to  gratify  the  prince,  that  in  one  place 
some  verses  de^cribin^  the  five  worthies  of 
the  world,  namely— Philip  of  Macedou,  Philip 
the  Emperor.  Philip  the  P*>ld,  Philip  the 
Good,  and  Philip  Prince  of  Sp.jin  and  King  of 
England,  In  another  place  he  whs  saluted  by 
an  image  representing  Orpheus,  and  the 
English  people  likened  to  savage  beasts, 
following  after  Grpheus'a  harp,  and  dancing 
King  Philip's  pipe." 
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migni  enter  unless  ois  errand  were  nrst 
known,  which  gave  deep  offence  to  the 
people.  In  September,  a"  proclamation 
enjoining  all  vagabonds  and  servants 
out  of  place  to  quit  London  in  five  days, 
bore  marks  of  the  like  gloomy  distrust. 

In  the  last  month  of  1554,  and  not,  as 
general  history  asserts,  in  the  spring 
of  1555,  Mary  restored  Elizabeth  to 
liberty  and  royal  favour.  On  this  occa- 
sion, Elizabeth  was  conducted,  at  ten  at 
night,  to  the  royal  apartments  at  Hamp- 
ton Court.  The  Queen  received  her  in  her 
bed-chamber.  The  Princess,  on  entering, 
knelt  down,  as  became  a  true  and  lawful 
fcubject,  adding :  "  I  do  not  doubt  your 
Majesty  will  one  day  find  me  to  be  such, 
whatever  reports  may  have  stated  to  the 
contrary." 

"  Then  you  will  not  confess  your  of- 
fence?" said  Mary,  angrily. 

"  I  am  innocent  of  the  crimes  imputed 
to  me,"  rejoined  the  Princess ;  14  and  on 
that  account  ask  pardon  and  mercy  at 
the  hands  of  your  Majesty." 

"  As  you  stand  so  stiffly  on  your  inno- 
cence, belike  you  have  been  wrongfully 
imprisoned  ?" 

**  I  must  not  say  so  to  your  Grace." 

'*  But  perhaps  you  will  to  others  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Elizabeth;  "I  have 
borne  it,  and  must  bear  it,  without  a 
murmur.  But  I  humbly  beseech  your 
Grace  to  deem  me  what  I  am,  and  ever 
have  been,  your  true  and  loyal  sub- 
ject." 

The  Queen  murmured,  "  God  know- 
eth,"  and  muttering  to  herself,  turned 
away.  Presently  afterwards  she  re- 
turned, exclaiming,  "  Sister,  be  you  in- 
nocent or  guilty,  I  forgive  you !"  She 
then,  as  a  mark  of  royal  favour,  put  a 
ring  upon  Elizabeth's  finger,  of  the  value 
of  seven  hundred  crowns,  and  after  re- 
commending to  her  Sir  Thomas  Pope, 
not,  as  some  party  writers  have  it,  as  a 

Eoler,  but  what,  indeed,  he  proved  to 
,  a  kind,  worthy,  agreeable  man,  well- 
fitted  to  fill  the  office  of  comptroller  of 
her  household,  dismissed  her  with  to- 
kens of  kindness.* 

•  The  story  that  Philip  interceded  for  Eli- 
sabeth, caused  her  to  be  sent  for,  aud,  during 
this  Interview,  was  hid  behind  the  tapestry, 
la  order  to  protect  ber  from  the  violence  of 


Although  Elizabeth's  folly  in  encou- 
raging Dr.  Dee  and  other  fortune-tellers, 
and  the  political  intrigues  of  her  servants, 
caused  her  to  be  afterwards  placed  under 
something  like  restraint,  she  never  lost 
the  privilege  of  access  to  the  Queen. 

On  the  eleventh  of  November,  Mary, 
attended  by  King  Philip,  opened  her 
third  Parliament  in  person.  Being 
about  to  re-establish  the  Pope's  supre- 
macy, she  was  particularly  anxious  for 
the  restoration  of  all  the  church  lands  and 
property  seized  by  her  father,  and  dis- 
tributea  amongst  his  partizans ;  but 
finding  the  nobility  ana  gentry  more 
bent  on  retaining  their  lands  and  money 
than  their  religion,  she  declared  she 
must  content  herself  with  setting  them 
the  example,  by  devoting  the  crown 
lands  to  the  support  of  learning  and  the 
relief  of  the  destitute.  Her  council 
assured  her,  if  she  did  so,  she  would 
leave  herself  without  revenues  to  support 
the  splendour  of  her  crown. 

"  I  am  sorry  if  it  be  so,"  she  replied ; 
"  but  I  prefer  the  peace  of  my  conscience 
to  ten  such  crowns." 

Mary  had  already  treated  with  the 
Pope  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  au- 
thority in  England,  and  Cardinal  Pole, 
who  was  now  in  Elanders,  invested  with 
the  office  of  legate,  only  awaited  the 
repeal  of  the  attainder  passed  against 
him  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
This  being  done  by  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, Sir  Edward  Hastings,  Lord  Paget, 
Sir  William  Cecil,  and  ethers,  conducted 
him  to  England.  From  Gravesend  he 
proceeded  by  water  to  Westminster, 
with  a  large  silver  cross,  the  emblem  of 
his  dignity,  fixed  in  the  prow  of  his 
barge.  The  Queen,  the  King,  and 
Bishop  Gardiner  welcomed  him  at  white- 
hall,  and  his  arrival  was  marked  by  a 
tournament  and  other  festivities. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  November, 
the  Queen  being  indisposed,  she  con- 
vened the  Lords  and  Commons  in  the 
presence  chamber  at  Whitehall.  Here,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Parliament,  she  re- 
clined on  the  throne,  Philip  was  seated 

the  Queen,  if  necessary,  Is  not  authenticated 
by  document*  of  the  period ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  it  Is  one  of  the  many  fictions  in- 
vented  to  blacken  the  character  of  Mary. 

L  L 
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»t  her  left  hand,  under  the  royal  canopy, 
and  Gardiner  was  placed  outside  the 
canopy,  at  her  right  After  a  few  words 
from  Gardiner,  Pole,  in  a  long  and  elo- 
quent harangue,  formally  invited  the 
English  nation  to  reconcile  itself  to  the 
Holy  See,  from  which  he  deplored  it  had 
been  so  long  and  so  unhappily  separated, 
and  at  the  same  time  hinted  that  he  had 
power  from  the  Pope  to  absolve  the  na- 
tion without  a  previous  restitution  of  the 
lands  and  property  alienated  from  the 
church  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  or  his 
successor. 

The  next  day,  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons voted,  almost  by  acclamation,  a 
petition  for  the  reunion.  The  preamble 
stated,  "  That  whereas  they  had  been 
guilty  of  a  most  horrible  defection  and 
schism  from  the  Apostolic  See,  they  did 
now  sincerely  repent  of  it ;  and  in  sign 
of  their  repentance,  were  ready  to  re- 
peal all  the  laws  made  in  prejudice  of 
that  See ;  therefore,  since  the  King  and 
Queen  had  been  in  no  way  defiled  by 
their  schism,  they  pray  them  to  be  in- 
tercessors with  the  legate  to  grant  them 
absolution,  and  to  receive  them  again 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church,"  The  day 
following,  this  petition  being  presented 
to  the  Queen  ana  King  in  due  form,  the  le- 
gate solemnly  absolved  all  those  present ; 
and  the  ceremony  ended  by  Te  Deum 
being  chaunted  in  the  presence  of  the 
Queen,  her  spouse,  and  the  whole  as- 
sembly. 

The  solemnity  of  this  ceremony  deeply 


affected  the  Queen,  and  increased  her 

indisposition,  which  she  attributed  to 
her  being,  as  she  supposed,  enceinte; 
but  she  recovered  sufficiently  to  keep 
the  Christmas  festival  with  more  than 
ordinary  pomp  and  splendour.  On 
Christmas  eve,  the  great  hall  of  the  pa- 
lace was  lit  up  with  one  thousand  lamps, 
where  Mary  and  her  husband  enter- 
tained a  brilliant  assemblage  of  English 
and  foreign  nobles.  The  Princess  Eliza- 
beth was  permitted  to  take  her  place 
next  to  the  Queen,  as  heir  apparent; 
and  Courtney,  who  had  been  liberated, 
took  part  in  the  gay  scene  as  the  Earl 
of  Devonshire,  and,  at  the  termination 
of  the  festival,  received  a  permission, 
tantamount  to  a  command,  to  travel 
abroad  that  he  might  improve  his  mind. 
This  splendour  was  scarcely  terminated 
when  the  Queen's  health  again  declined. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  January,  she  was 
carried  to  the  throne  to  dissolve  the 
Parliament,  and  had  scarcely  the  strength 
to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  sceptring 
the  seven  persecuting  acts  which  this,  her 
third  Parliament,  had  passed  in  favour 
of  the  Koman  Catholic  church.  One 
of  the  acts  passed  this  session  made  it 
treason  to  publicly  pray  for  the  Queen's 
death ;  and  another  threw  great  power 
into  the  hands  of  Philip,  by  naming 
him,  in  the  event  of  the  Queen's  death, 
Regent  during  the  minority  of  their 
issue,  should  they  have  any,  and  making 
it  high  treason  to  imagine  or  compass  his 
death. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Horrible  persecution  of  the  Protectants  Mart/ s  reply  to  the  council  on  the  subject- 
Intolerant  views  entertained  by  her  and  Cranmer — The  Parliament  more  than  her 
to  blame — Her  severe  illness — Disappointment  of  issue — Inconstancy  of  her  hus- 
band— He  departs  to  the  continent — He,  and  not  Mary,  governs  the  nation — Death 
of  Gardiner— Martyrdom  of  Cranmer— Plot  to  place  Elizabeth  on  the  throne— 
Friendly  intercourse  between  Mary  and  Elizabeth — Mary  resists  her  husband's 
efforts  to  force  Elizabeth  to  marry —  War  with  France — Loss  of  Calais — Mary 
attacked  with  fever — Receives  a  letter  from  Philip— Names  Elizabeth  her  successor 


^{Vj^^^g^KV  T  this  period  com- 

$t^j«BlraA£  menml  thc  horrible 
ifms^^ffi^^vy  Pcr8ecution   °'  tne 
'vif^^taS^i'"!   ^roteatants,  which 
Tr^^^h^^  has  so  deeply  stained 
tnc  memory  of  Mary, 

X$^§jSHyB%l  an(^'  unt'^  recently, 
J"5-  _tf  wsiut  sr  been  attributed  chier^ 

ly  to  excessive  bigotry,  malice,  cruelty, 
and  other  attributes  of  a  diabolical 
disposition  on  her  part.  Who  was 
the  instigator  of  this  terrible  persecu- 
tion is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  All  that 
we  know  being,  that  it  was  frequently 
discussed  by  the  lords  of  the  council 
after  Mary's  marriage ;  and  when  they 
communicated  their  final  resolution  to 
her  in  November,  she  replied,  11  Touch- 
ing the  punishment  of  heretics,  we 
think  it  might  be  done  without  rash- 
ness, not  leaving  in  the  meantime  to  do 
justice  to  such  as  by  learning  would 
seem  to  deceive  the  simple,  and  the  rest 
so  to  be  used,  that  the  people  might  well 
perceive  them  not  to  be  condemned  with- 
out just  occasion,  by  which  they  shall 
both  understand  the  truth  and  beware 
not  to  do  the  like.  And  especially, 
within  London,  I  would  wish  none  to  be 
burnt  without  some  of  the  council's  pre- 
sence ;  and  both  there  and  everywhere 
good  sermons  at  the  same  time."  An 
evident  proof  that  Mary,  in  common 
with  the  majority  of  her  contemporaries, 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  conscien- 
tiously accredited  the  intolerant  doctrine 
which  Cranmer  and  Ridley  had  laboured  to 
instil  into  the  mind  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
"That  as  Moses  ordered  blasphemers 


to  be  put  to  death,  so  it  was  the  duty  of 
a  Christian  sovereign,  and  more  so  of 
one  who  bore  the  title  of  1  Defender  of 
the  Faith,'  to  eradicate  the  cockle  from 
the  field  of  God's  church,  to  cut  out  the 
gangrene,  that  it  might  not  spread  to 
the  sounder  parts." 

She,  however,  could  have  had  but 
little  hand  in  the  horrible  persecution. 
To  restore  the  Howard  and  the  Percy 
estates,  and  the  lands  and  property  of 
the  church  seized  by  the  crown,  she  had 
reduced  herself  to  abject  poverty.  She 
had  no  standing  army:  and  thrice  in 
two  years  she  had  sent  the  Commons 
back  to  their  constituents.  In  fact,  she 
had  voluntarily  deprived  herself  of  the 
means  to  rule  "by  bribery  or  force ;  and, 
therefore,  prudent  as  she  was,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  she  had  no  wish  so  to 
do.  Had  the  Parliaments  been  as  up- 
right and  honest  as  herself,  and  refusal 
to  pass  sanguinary  laws  regarding 
religion,  the  privy  council  and  the 
prelates  could  not  have  dared  to  send  to 
the  stake  or  the  scaffold  any  one  who 
opposed  them.  To  call  the  lords  who 
legulized  this  wickedness,  and  who,  be 
it  remembered,  were  the  same  indivi- 
duals who  had  established  the  Protes- 
tant church,  bigots,  is  surely  a  mistake, 
for  the  term  implies  honest,  though  ob- 
stinate, unreasonable  attachment  to  one 
creed,  whilst  these  hypocritical,  unprin- 
cipled peers  worshipped  no  God  but 
Mammon;  and  as  they  professed  any 
religion  to  secure  their  worldly  good, 
many  of  them  twice  professed  Protes- 
tant and  twice  professed  Catholic  tenets. 
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The  Commons,*  to  retain  their  grasp 
on  the  church  property,  followed  the 
unworthy  example  of  the  Lords;  and. 
indeed,  from  the  frequent  changes  of 
religious  belief,  the  bulk  of  the  nation, 
high  and  low,  had  become  altogether 
in«liir<  rent  to  religious  truth,  and  more 
read?  to  attach  themselves  to  any  form 
of  religion  which  suited  their  conveni- 
ence or  interest. 

Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  were  at  the 
head  of  the  persecution,  which,  it  ap- 
pears, was  greatly  aggravated  by  their 
private  vengeance.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh assures  us,  44  that  of  fourteen  bishop- 
ries, tho  Catholic  prelates  used  their  in- 
fluence so  successfully  as  altogether  to 
prevent  bloodshed  in  nine,  and  to  re- 
duce it  within  limits  in  the  remaining 
five. 

"  Bonner, 4  whom  all  generations  shall 
call  bloody,'  raged  so  furiously  in  the 
diocese  of  London,  as  to  be  charged 
with  burning  half  the  martyrs  in  the 
kingdom."  Cardinal  Pole  declined  to 
assist  in  this  horrible  persecution,  and 
the  Queen  concurred  in  his  views  of  cle- 
mency; but  Gardiner  and  his  faction, 
supported  by  Philip,  held  the  reins  of 
government,  which  they  handled  as  they 
pleased. 

In  the  first  week  of  February,  1555} 
Rogers,  prebend  of  St.  Paul's,  Saunders, 
rector  of  Allhallows,  Dr.  Rowland  Tay- 
lor, and  Bishop  Hooper,  the  fourproto- 
martyrs  of  the  Protestant  Church  of 
England,  were  burned  alive  at  the  stake. 
On  the  tenth  of  February,  Philip's  con- 
fussor,  Alphonso  do  Castro,  preached  be- 
fore the  court  a  sermon  against  burning 
persons  for  their  religious  opinion,  which 
produced  an  order  from  court  to  6top 
the  burning.  The  cessation,  however, 
was  but  of  short  continuance ;  in  a  few 
weeks  the  intolerant  persecution  recom- 
menced, and,  with  occasional  mild  intcr- 

*  This  censure,  of  coarse,  does  not  apply 
to  the  thirty-seven  members  who,  after  vainly 
opposing  the  diabolical  penal  laws  which 
consigned  hundreds  of  conscientious  Protest- 
ants to  the  flames,  bodily  seceded  from  the 
House  of  Commons  in  disgust,  and  who,  for 
the  honour  of  humanity,  were  both  Catholics 
and  ProtestantK,  nil,  in  the  highest  sense  of 


vals,  continued  till  the  death  of  Mary — 
a  period  of  four  years,  in  which  upwards 
of  two  handred  Protestants?  perished  in 
the  flames  for  their  religions  opinions — 
"  a  number,"  remarks  lJr.  Lingard,  44  at 
the  contemplation  of  which  the  mind  is 
struck  with  horror,  and  learns  to  bless 
the  legislation  of  a  more  tolerant  age, 
in  which  dissent  from  established  forms, 
though  in  some  countries  still 
with  civil  disabilities,  is  no\ 
to  the  penalties  of  death." 

The  Queen  still  continued  in  a  de- 
plorable state  of  health.  Dropsy,  ner- 
vous debility,  and  a  complication  of 
maladies  caused  her  frequent  paroxysms 
of  excruciating  pain,  at  times  prostrated 
her  for  days  together  like  one  dead,  and 
led  her  and  her  attendants  to  believe 
that  she  was  pregnant,  and  induced  a 
delu^vc  hope,  which  her  medical  advisors 
evidently  cherished  to  the  last,  that  her 
accouchement  was  at  hand. 

44  In  the  month  of  March,  looo,"  says 
Grafton's  Chronicle,  "there  was  in  man- 
ner none  other  talk  but  of  the  great 
preparation  that  was  made  for  the 
Queen's  lying  in  childbed,  who  had 
already  taken  up  her  chamber,  and  sun- 
dry ladies  and  gentlewomen  were  placed 
about  her  in  every  office  of  the  court,  in- 
somuch, that  all  the  court  was  full  of 
midwives,  nurses,  and  rockers  ;  and  this 
talk  continued  almost  half  a  year,  and 
was  affirmed  true  by  some  of  her  physi- 
cians and  other  persons  about  her,  which 
seemed  both  grave  and  credible,  inso- 
much that  divers  were  punished  for  say- 
ing the  contrary.  And,  moreover,  com- 
mandment given  in  all  churches  for  pro- 
cession, with  supplications  and  prayers 
to  be  made  to  Almighty  God  for  her 
safe  dcliverv :  yea,  and  divers  prayers 
were  specially  made  for  that  purpose. 
And  the  said  rumour  continued  so  long 
that,  at  the  last,  report  was  made  that 
she  was  delivered  of  a  prince  ;  and,  for 

f  The  number  of  martyrs  in  Mary's  reign 
cannot  be  stated  with  uny  degree  of  certainty. 
Both  Fox  and  Rurnet  fix  it  at  two  hundred 
and  eighty-four;  Lingard.  a  Catholic,  at  al- 
most two  hundred  ;  whilst  Lord  Burleigh  says 
there  died  by  imprisonment,  torments,  fa- 
mine, and  fire,  near  four  hundred.  The  great 
majority  of  the  sufferers  were  persons  of 
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joy  thereof,  bells  were  rung,  and  bonfires 
made,  not  only  in  the  city  of  London, 
but  also  in  sundry  places  of  the  realm  ; 
but,  in  the  end,  all  proved  clean  con- 
trary, and  the  joy  and  expectation  of  the 
people  utterly  frustrate;  for,  shortly,  it 
was  fully  certified  (almost  to  all  men) 
that  the  Queen  was  as  then  neither  de- 
livered of  child,  nor  after  was  in  hope 
of  having  any.  Of  this  the  people  spake 
diversely ;  some  said  that  the  rumour  of 
the  Queen's  conception  was  spread  for  a 
policy  ;  some  affirmed  that  she  was  with 
child,  but  it  miscarried ;  some  other  said 
she  was  deceived  by  a  tympany  or  other 
like  disease,  whereby  she  thought  she 
was  with  child,  and  was  not ;  but  what 
the  truth  was,  I  refer  the  report  thereof 
to  other  that  knoweth  more. 

Whilst  Mary  lay  in  this  dangerous 
state,  her  husband  endeavoured  to  in- 
trigue with  her  maids  of  honour.  But 
her  court  being  a  pattern  of  female 
virtue,  not  one  of  the  ladies  would  give 
ear  to  his  suit ;  and  if  the  assertions  of 
Bradford  the  Martyr  are  correct,  he 
formed  connections  with  low,  disreput- 
able women,  preferring — 

*  The  baker's  daughter,  in  her  russet  gown, 
To  hie  wife,  Queen  Mary,  without  her  crown." 

In  August,  Mary  being  somewhat  re- 
covered, the  royal  pair  proceeded  in  state 
from  Hampton  Court  through  London 
to  Greenwich,  whence  Philip,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  desires  of  his  father, 
who,  being  old  and  infirm,  wished  to 
resign  his  sceptre  to  his  son,  departed 
for  Flanders,  on  the  fourth  of  Septem- 
ber. Mary  deemed  it  her  duty,  in  the 
absence  of  her  lord,  to  devote  her  after- 
noons to  affairs  of  state,  but  in  a  few 
days  the  attempt  threw  her  again  on  a 
bed  of  sickness,  and  she  was  seen  no 
more  ut  the  couneil  board.  From  the 
hour  of  her  marriage,  her  independence 
as  a  sovereign  ceased.  "She  did  no- 
thing," says  Strype,  "  without  the  privity 
and  directions  of  her  husband  or  his 
ministers :"  and  Philip,  whether  absent  or 
present,  guided  the  English  government. 
Now  that  he  was  abroud,  he  maintained 
a  continual  correspondence  with  the 
ministers,  and  no  measure  of  importance, 
domestic  or  ecclesiastical,  was  carried 
into  effect  without  his  previous  sanction ; 


indeed,  he  ruled  as  sovereign,  and  not 
Mary ;  and  the  cruelty  of  her  reign,  as 
Fuller,  the  Protestant  historian,  remarks, 
u  although  done  under  her,  was  not  done 
by  her." 

She  remained  at  Greenwich  sick  and 
feeble  the  autumn  and  winter  through. 
In  November,  she  had  to  deplore  the 
death  of  her  skilful  financier  and  faithful 
minister,  Gardiner— a  prelate  lauded  by 
the  Catholics,  but  very  properly  de- 
nounced as  a  cruel  bigot  by  the  Pro- 
testants. At  the  commencement  of  1556, 
she  again  appeared  in  public,  wan  and 
ghastly,  to  review  her  gentlemen  pen. 
si  on ei  s  in  Greenwich  Park.  But  little 
more  is  recorded  of  her  in  this  dreadful 
year  of  persecution,  insurrection,  famine, 
and  general  misery.  She  appears  to 
have  been  too  indisposed  to  take  part  in 
public  business  or  amusement,  but,  when 
sufficiently  convalescent,  she  beguiled 
the  hours  at  needlework,  or  walking  out 
in  disguise,  as  a  common  person,  with 
one  or  two  of  her  ladies,  entered  the 
cottages,  and  relieved  the  wants  of  the 
neighbouring  poor,  frequently  selecting 
those  of  their  children  that  seemed  pro- 
mising, for  education  at  her  own  ex- 
pense. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  unfor- 
tunate Cranmer  suffered  martyrdom 
(Latimer  and  Ridley  had  been  burnt  in 
the  previous  October),  and  about  the 
same  tinieXoailles,  the  intriguing  French 
ambassador,  started  a  scries  of  plots  and 
insurrections,  with  a  view  to  seize  the 
royal  treasury,  and  to  depose  Mary  and 
place  Elizabeth  on  the  throne.  The 
projects  failed ;  two  of  Elizabeth's  house- 
hold were  arrested  and  executed,  but 
Mary  professed  to  believe  her  sister  in- 
nocent, and  sent  her  a  ring  in  token  of 
her  affection,  Many  weeks  did  not 
elapse  before  another  disturbance  was 
attempted.  A  young  man,  named  Cleo- 
bury,  personated  the  deceased  Earl  of 
Devon,  named  the  Princess  privy  to  his 
design,  and,  in  Yaxely  church,  proclaimed 
"the  Lady  Elizabeth  Queen,  and  her 
beloved  bed-fellow,  Lord  Edward  Cour- 
tenay,  king."  This  attempt  produced 
no  estrangement  between  the  royal  sis- 
ters, and  the  people  took  no  part  in  it, 
beyond  that  of  apprehending  Cleobury, 
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who,  in  September,  wm  handed  as  a  | 

traitor. 

In  the  spring  of  1557,  Elisabeth,  dur.  | 
njf  her  abode  at  Somerset  House,  paid  1 
Mary  frequent  friendly  visits,  which  the 
Qoeen  returned  bv  a-  progress  to  the 
Princess  at  Hatfield,  and  by  inviting  her 
to  a  splendid  banquet  and  pageant  at 
Richmond.  About  this  time,  Philip 
endeavoured  to  force  the  Princess  to 
espouse,  first,  his  friend  the  Prince  of 
Saxony,  and  afterwards  Eric,  heir  of  the 
great  Gustavus  Vasa,  King  of  Sweden. 
I  .it  when  Mary  found  she  conscienti- 
ously objected  to  the  matches,  she  made 
common  cause  with  her  against  Philip, 
and  for  once  had  the  resolution  to  oppose 
the  will  of  her  husband,  by  refusing  to 
compel  Elizabeth  to  marry  against  her 
will. 

In  March,  Philip  re-visited  Mary,  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  England  into  a 
war  with  France.  She  left  the  decision 
to  her  council,  who,  as  the  French  mo- 
narch had  played  the  false  friend  to  her, 
and  incited  plots  to  dethrone  her,  will, 
ingly  gratified  his  wish.  The  Queen 
borrowed  money  to  equip  her  array  at 
the  very  high  interest  of  twelve  percent ; 
and  she  pardoned  most  of  the  rebels  in 
the  late  insurrection,  on  condition  that 
they  joined  this  army.  Philip  left  Eng- 
land in  July.  In  August,  the  Prince  of 
Savoy  won  "for  him  the  victory  of  St. 
Quint  in;  but  this  dearl y-pu rc h ascd  acqui- 
sition was  followed  by  the  loss  of  Calais, 
in  the  subsequent  January ;  and  a  war 
with  Scotland,  which  was  then  united 
with  France  under  one  royal  family. 
The  Scots  having  burst  over  the  border, 
Mary  resolved  to  head  an  expedition 
against  them  in  person.  She  had  the 
will  but  not  the  strength  for  such  an 
effort.  The  loss  of  Calais  overwhelmed 
her  with  woe,  and  increased  her  bodily 
weakness.  44  If  my  breast  is  opened 
after  death,"  she  said,  44  the  word  Calais 
will  be  found  engraven  on  my  heart." 

In  August,  1558,  she  experienced  a 
febrile  indisposition  at  Hampton  Court, 
and,  as  she  grew  worse,  removed  to  St. 
James's.  Here  it  became  evident  that 
her  disease  was  the  same  fever  whieh, 
during  the  wet,  ungenial  seasons  that 
marked  her  reign,  had  proved  fatal  to 


thousands  of  her  subjects.    The  tidings 

of  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1658,  filled  her  with  sorrow,  and 
produced  a  violent  relapse  of  the  fever. 
On  the  ninth  of  November,  Conde  <le 
Feria  arrived  with  a  letter  and  a  ring 
from  Philip  to  his  dying  wife,  and  with 
secret  orders  to  secure  tor  him  the  good- 
will of  the  heir  to  the  crown.  Mary, 
who  had  already  named  her  sister  as 
her  successor,  cordially  welcomed  him  ; 
and  a  few  days  afterwards,  sent  Jane 
Dormer,  afterward*  Duchess  of  Feria, 
to  deliver  her  jewels*  to  Elizabeth,  and 
to  request  her  to  be  good  to  her  servants, 
pay  the  debts  she  had  contracted  on  the 
privy  seal,  and  support  the  Popish 
church.  *•  Elizabeth/  savs  the  Duchess, 
41  swore  to  comply  with  these  requests  ; 
and  she  prayed  God  that  the  earth  might 
open  and  swallow  her  up  alive,  if  she 
was  not  a  true  Roman  Catholic." 

Whilst  the  hand  of  death  was  on  the 
Queen,  the  council  pushed  forward  the 
religious  persecution  with  murderous 
zeal.  Even  Underbill,  the  Hot  Gospeller, 
although  one  of  Mary's  household,  was 
threatened ;  but  the  bold  Protestant  de- 
clared, that  if  any  one  dared  to  serve 
him  with  a  warrant  not  duly  Bigned  by 
five  of  the  council,  he  would  cut  his 
head  off  his  shoulders — a  remark  which 
induces  a  belief  that  many  of  the  enor- 
mities committed  in  Mary  s  reign  were 
not  even  legally  sanctioned  by  the  exe- 
cutive. As  liurnct  says,  "  during  the 
persecution,  st  ldom  more  than  three  of 
the  council  sat  in  consultation,  and  these 
councils  were  never  attended  by  the 
Queen  nor  by  Cardinal  Pole." 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  hand 
of  death  was  on  Mary,  the  court  deserted 
her  to  pay  adulation  to  Elizabeth,  their 
future  sovereign.  Her  real  friends,  how- 
ever, remained  by  her  bedside  to  lighten 
her  dying  moments.  On  the  sixteenth 
of  November,  her  dissolution  commenced: 
she  remained  composed,  cheerful,  and 
conscious  to  the  hist  moment.  About 
four  in  the  morning,  on 


*  To  chum  the  merit  to  hi 
these  jewels,  Philip  caused  ■ 
own  to  be  added— a  valuable 
had  left  at  St.  James's,  and 
Elizabeth  greatly  admired. 
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she  ordered  mass  to  be  said  in  her  cham- 
ber ;  when,  at  the  elevation  of  the  host, 
she  cast  her  eyes  upwards,  and,  at  the 
benediction,  bowed  her  head  and  died. 
Her  friend  and  kinsman,  Cardinal  Pole, 
who  also  had  long  been  dying  of  an 
intermitting  fever,  survived  her  but 
twenty-two  hours.  He  had  reached  his 
llftv-ninth,  she  her  forty-second  year. 

'Ihe  royal  body  was  embalmed,  and 
lay  in  state,  in  St.  James's  Chapel,  till 
the  thirteenth  of  December,  when  it  was 
conveyed,  with  becoming  solemnity  and 
pomp,  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where  it 
was  placed  in  a  hearse,  watched  the 
night  through  by  a  hundred  poor  men 
in  black,  bearing  lighted  torches,  and 
the  next  morning,  after  mass  and  offer- 
ings (Mary's  armour,  sword,  helmet, 
target,  banner,  and  standard,  being  in- 
cluded amongst  the  offerings),  as  if  she 
had  been  a  king,  and  a  funeral  sermon, 
interred,  with  the  usual  formalities,  in 
Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel. 

King  Philip  was  not  present  at  Mary's 
death  or  burial,  but  he  had  her  requiem 
performed  in  the  cathedral  of  Brussels, 
on  the  day  of  her  interment ;  and,  what 
is  remarkable,  on  the  same  day  was  per- 
formed the  burial  service  of  his  father, 
the  Emperor,  and  of  his  aunt,  the  Queen 
of  Hungary. 

Mary  made  her  will  in  March,  1558. 
In  it  she  names  her  husband  and  Cardi- 
nal Pole  as  her  executors,  and  states  that 
she  made  it,  being  in  good  health,  but 
foreseeing  the  great  dangers  which,  by 
God's  ordinance,  remain  to  all  women 
in  their  travail  of  child.  Then  follows 
several  bequests  which  do  honour  to  her 
memory.  She  desires  that  an  hospital 
be  provided  in  London,  and  endowed 
with  lands  and  possessions  of  the  yearly 
value  of  four  hundred  marks,  for  the  re- 
lief, succour,  and  help  of  the  poor,  im- 
potent, and  aged  soldiers,  and  chiefly 
those  that  be  fallen  in  extreme  poverty, 
having  no  pension,  or  other  pretence  of 
living,  or  are  become  hurt  or  maimed  in 
the  wars  of  this  realm,  or  in  any  service 
for  the  defence  and  surety  of  their  prince 
and  of  their  country,  or  of  the  dominions 
thereunto  belonging.  To  this  and  other 
purposes  of  active  charity  she  wills  that 
the  church  property,  which  she  found 


still  unalienated  by  her  two  predecessors, 
shall  be  devoted.  She  requests  that  the 
remains  of  her  beloved  mother,  Kutbe- 
rine  of  Arragon,  shall  be  exhumed  from 
their  burial-place  at  Peterborough,  and 
re-interred  by  her  side ;  and  that  ho- 
nourable tombs  be  erected  to  their  me- 
mories. Some  months  later,  in  a  codicil, 
she  prays  her  husband  "  to  show  himseli 
as  a  father  or  as  a  brother  in  the  care  of 
this  realm,"  and  admonishes  her  succes- 
sor to  "  fulfil  this  will  according  to  her 
true  mind  and  intent,  for  which  he  or 
she  will,  no  doubt,  be  rewarded  by  God, 
and  avoid  his  divine  justice  pronounced 
and  executed  against  such  as  be  viola- 
tors and  breakers  of  wills  and  testa- 
ments." She  evidently  judged  that  her 
will ;  would  not  be  executed,  and  she 
judged  aright,  for,  after  her  death,  no 
attention  was  paid  to  any  part  of  it,  nor 
was  any  monument  raised  to  her  me- 
mory. 

We  conclude  the  memoirs  of  our  first 
Queen  Regnant — a  Queen  whose  charac- 
ter has  evidently  been  over-blackened  by 
general  history,  and  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  portray  with  an  impartial 
pen,  in  most  cases  simply  relating  facts, 
and  leaving  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
conclusion— by  a  glance  at  the  customs, 
manners,  and  social  condition  of  the  na- 
tion under  her  sovereignty,  and  during 
the  preceding  years  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. In  this  age,  few  persons  lived  on 
their  capital,  and  the  profits  made  by 
the  merchants  in  the  course  of  their 
trade  were  great.  Under  Mary,  the  first 
treaty  of  commerce  was  negotiated  with 
Russia;  and  Edward  the  Sixth's  law, 
prohibiting  any  one  from  making  cloth 
who  had  not  served  a  seven  years'  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  business,  was  repealed. 

We  may  form  a  notion  of  the  little 
progress  made  in  arts  and  refinement 
about  this  time,  from  one  circumstance. 
A  man  of  no  less  rank  than  the  comp- 
troller of  Edward  the  Sixth's  household 
paid  only  thirty  shillings  a  year  of  our 
present  money  for  his  house  in  Channel 
Row ;  yet  labour,  and  provisions,  and, 
consequently,  houses,  were  only  about  a 
third  of  the  present  price.  Holinshed, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
says,  "In  the  reigns  of  Edward  tha 
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lad  Marv,  there  scarcely  wm  a 
damn  y  lh«  hous*s  .  v.  n  in  cousidtr- 
ahle  town*.  The  fire  was  kindled  bv 
the  wall,  and  the  smoke  sought  its  way 
out  at  the  roof,  or  door,  or  window*. 
The  houses  were  nothing  but  watling, 
pLv.!*.-rv%i  mvt  with  ch\  ;  the  pe«>{»l 
si.  pt  on  straw  pallets,  and  had  a  good 
round  log  under  their  heads  for  their 
pillow,  and  almost  all  the  furniture  and 
utensils  were  of  wood."  44  The  floors  of 
these  dwellings,'*  says  Erasmus,  "are 
strewn  with  green  rushes,  which  are  al- 
lowed to  increase,  later  upon  layer,  for 
twenty  Tears  together,  covering  up 
hones,  crumbs  from  the  table,  and  other 
filth,  and  to  this,  and  the  general  dirty 
and  slovenly  habits  amongst  the  people, 
mar  be  ascribed  the  frequent  plagues  in 
England." 

In  Mary's  reign,  fevers  prevailed  in 
summer,  and  quartan  agues  in  winter. 
In  1556,  these  disUmpers  became  alarm- 
ing ;  the  next  rear  the  mortality  be- 
came greater,  and,  in  1558,  so  increased, 
44  that,"  says  Cooper  (in  Strype),  u  about 
August,  the  fevers  raged  again  in  such 
a  manner  as  never  plague  or  pestilence. 
I  think,  killed  a  greater  number.  If 
the  people  of  the  r»-alm  had  been  divided 
into  four  parts,  certainly  three  parts  out 
of  these  four  should  have  been  found 
sick.  In  some  shires,  no  gentleman  almost 
escaped,  but  either  himself  or  his  wife, 
or  both,  were  sick,  and  very  many  died. 
In  most  poor  men's  houses,  the  master, 
dame,  and  servant,  were  all  sick,  in 
such  manner  that  one  could  not  help 
another." 

Holinshed,  in  speaking  of  the  com- 
mon people  in  Mary's  reign,  says,  '*  If 
the  master  of  the  house  had  a  mattrass 


|  or  flock  bed,  and  thereto  a  sack  of  chaff 
I  to  rest  his  head  upon,  he  thought  him- 
self to  be  as  well  fodged  as  the  lord  of 
the  town.    Pillows  were  thought  meet 
only  for  women  in  childbed ;  and  as  for 
servants,  if  they  bad  any  sheet  above 
them,  it  was  well,  for  seldom  had  they 
any  under  their  bodies  to  keep  them 
from  the  pricking  straws  that  ran  t%ft 
through  the  canvass  and  rased 
hides.     Dishes,  platters,  spoons,  and 
other  similar  vessels,  were  mostly  of 
wood;  but  their  fare  was  abundant  and 
substantial." 

Harrison  says,  "The  rude  building*, 
in  Queen  Man's  days,  made  the  Spa- 
niards to  wonder ;  but  they  were  more 
surprised  when  they  saw  that  large  diet 
were  used  in  many  of  these  homely  cot- 
tages, insomuch  that  one  of  no  small  re- 
putation amongst  them  said,  1  The  En- 
glish have  their  houses  made  of  sticks 
.and  dirt,  but  they  fare  commonly  as 
I  well  as  the  Queen.' "  At  this  period, 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  the  students 
usually  dined  at  eleven  in  the  morning 
and  supped  at  five  in  the  evening ;  the 
merchants  dined  about  twelve  and  supped 
at  six,  and  the  husbandmen  dined  also 
at  high  noon,  as  they  called  it,  but  did 
not  sup  till  seven  or  eight.  It  is  re- 
markable that,  all  over  the  world,  as 
the  age  becomes  luxurious,  evening 
amusements  gradually  push  on  the  hours, 
till,  in  the  fashionable  world,  dinner, 
which  should  be  the  midday  meal,  is  not 
taken  till  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  or  per- 
haps later,  in  the  evening;  and  no  one 
thinks  of  retiring  to  rest  till  the  night  is 
half  spent,  nor  of  rising  again  from  their 
pillow  till  the  sun  is  high  up  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
has  vanished. 
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